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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 


THE * s chiefly concerned in improving this Edition of Mr. Locke's 
Works, having long entertained an high eſteem for that author's writings, 
and being informed that a new edition of them was preparing, became natu- 
rally defirous of ſeeing one more complete than any of the foregoing ; and of 
contributing his aſſiſtance towards it | (ſo far as the ſhort time allowed for 
that purpoſe would give leave) by not only collating former Editions, and 
correcting thoſe numerous errors which had crept into moſt of them; but 

alſo by aeg. or giving ſome deſcription of ſuch other pieces as are known 
to have come from the ſame hand, tho' not appearing in any catalogue or 
collection of his works. 

Tux farther liberty has been taken to ſubjoin a few 1 by other hands, 
which ſeem d neceſſary to a right uſe of Mr. Locle's diſcoveries, and a more 
ready application of the principles whereon they, are founded, v. 

1. To the Efay on Human Under ſanding is prefixed a correct Analyſis, 
.which has been 1" conſiderable ſervice by reducing that Eſſay into ſome bet- 
ter method, which the Author himſelf ſhews us, (Preface and elſewhere) 
that he was very ſenſible it wanted, tho he contented himſelf with leaving 

it in its original form, for reaſons grounded on the prejudices then preyailing 
againſt ſo novel a ſyſtem ; but which hardly now ſubũſt. 

This map of the intellectual world, Which exhibits the whole doctrine of 
ideas in one view, muſt to an attentive reader appear more commodious than 
any of thoſe dry compends generally made uſe of by young ſtudents, were 

they more perfect than even the beſt of them are found to be. 

2. THERE is alſo annexed to the ſame Eſſay a ſmall Tract in defence of 
Mr. Locle s opinion concerning Perſonal Identity; a point of ſome conſe- 
quence, but which many ingenious perſons, probably from not obſerving 
what paſſed between him and Molineux on the ſubject, [Letters in Septem- 


ber and December, 1693, and January, February, May, 1694, ] have greatly 
miſunderſtood. 


Ir may perhaps be expected that we ſhould introduce this Edition of Mr. 
Locle s Works with a particular hiſtory of the Author's circumſtances and 
connections; but as ſeveral narratives of this kind have been already pub- 
liſhed by different writers, viz. A. Mood, [Ath. Ox. Vol. ad. ]; P. Cofte, 
[character of Mr. Locke here annexed]; Le Clerc, [firſt printed in Engliſh 
before the Letters on Toleration, 1689, but more complete in the Edition of 
1713, from whence the chief part of the ſubſequent Lives is extracted]; 
. Locke's Article in the Supplement to Callier Addend.; and by the com- 
pilers of the General Dictionary, Biographia . Memoirs of his 
Lite and Charadter, 1742, &c. &c. and ſince moſt of that ſame accolint 
Which has been prefixed to ſome late Editions, by way of Lyfe, is likewiſe 


here annexed ; there ſeems to be little occaſion tor tranſcribing any more of 
Ny VN. I. wi te I LEO > ſuch 
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ſuch common occurrences, as are neither intereſting enough in themſelves, 


nor ſufficiently characteriſtic of the Author. We have therefore choſen to 
confine the following obſervations to a critical ſurvey of Mr. Locke's Writings, 
after giving ſome account of his literary correſpondence, and of ſuch anony- 
mous Tracts as are not commonly known to be his, but yet Niſtinguiſhable 
from others that have been imputed to him. Beſides thoſe humous 
pieces which have been already collected by Des Mike, and joined with 


| oy others in the late Editions, there is extant, 


His Introdufory Diſcourſe to Churchill's Collection of Voyages, [in 4 vols. 

F ol. 10 containing the whole Hiſtory of Navigation from its Original to that Time, 
(A. D. 1704) with a Catalogue and Character of moſt Books of Travels. | 

' Theſe Voyages are commonly ſaid to have been publiſhed under his di- 

rection. They were preſented by him to the univerſity of Oxford [v. Collier's 


- Dia.]. That he was well verſed in ſuch Authors is pretty plain, from the 
good uſe he has made of them in his Effays ; and the Introductory Diſcourſe is 


by no means unworthy of him, tho' deemed too large to be admitted into this 


publication: whether it may be added, ſome time hence, in a ſupplemental 


volume, along with ſome of his other Tracts hereafter mentioned, muſk be 
{ſubmitted to the Public, and thoſe who are ſtiled Proprietors. 
2. For the ſame reaſon we are obliged to ſuppreſs another piece uſuall 


aſcribed to him, and entitled, The Hiſtory of our Saviour Feſus Chriſt, related 


in the Words of Scripture, containing, in Order of Time, all the Events and 
Diſcourſes recorded in the four Evangeh/ts, &c. d vo. printed for A. and J. 
Churchill, 17035, concerning which à learned friend, who has carefully 


examined it, gives the following account: I am inclined to think that 


this work is the gehuine production of Mr. Locke. It is compiled with ac- 
curacy and judgment, and is in every reſpe& worthy of that maſterly writer. 


I have compared it with Mr. Locke's Treatiſe on the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſ— 
tianity, and find a ſtriking reſemblance between them in ſome of their ex- 


preſſions, in their quotations from Scripture, and in the arrangement of our 


Saviour's diſcourſes.” Under each of theſe heads this ingenious writer has 


produced remarkable inſtances of ſuch reſemblance, but too particular and 
minute to be here recited; on the laſt he adds, that whoever reads the * 
tiſe on the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity with the leaſt attention, will 


ceive that Mr. Locke has every where obſerved an exact chronological Fn 
in the arrangement of his texts, which arrangement perfectly correſponds 
with that of the Hifory. It would have been very difficult to throw a mul- 
titude of citations Fran the four Evangeliſts into ſuch' a chronological ſeries 
without the affiſtance of ſome Harmon but Mr. Locke was too cautious a 
reaſoner to depend upon another man's 75 

that he compiled this Harmony, the Hiſtory of Chriſt; for his own imme- 
| diate: uſe, 'as the baſis of his Reaſonableneſs of r ee And 'tho' the ori- 

arthwaite's Evan geli- 


otheſis ; I am therefore perſuaded 


nal plan of this Hiſtory ma 3 ave been taken 
Cal moby, 4to. 1633, as Dr. Doddridge ſuppoſes, yet the whole narrative 
and particular arrangement of facts is ſo very "> parc bw Mr. Ae 8 Hir 


107 in I” 5 may * be ann a new work. 
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PREFACE BY THE E DITOR 


3. Selet# Moral Books of the Old Teſtament and Apocrypha, paraphraſed, 
viz. Proverbs, Ecclefiaaſtes, Wiſdom, and Ecclgſiaſticus, in one vol. 12mo. 1706. 
This uſeful work is given by tradition to Mr. Locke, and his name often 
written before it accordingly. - It was printed for his old bookſellers A. and 
J. Churchill, and is thought by ſome good judges to bear evident marks of 
authenticity: of which I ſhall only obſerve farther, that by the method there 
taken of paraphraſing theſe writers in one cloſe, continued diſcourſe, where 
the ſubſtance is laid together and properly digeſted, a much better connec- 
tion appears to be preſerved, and the Author's ſenſe more clearly expreſſed, 
than it can be in any ſeparate expoſition of each verſe with all the repetitions 
uſual in Eaſtern Writings, and all the diſadvantages ariſing from the very 
inaecurate diviſion of their periods, as is hinted in the judicious Preface to 
that work. | 1 5 Inne | 1 8 | 
4. A Letter to Mrs. Cockburn, not inſerted before in any collection of Mr. 
Locke's pieces. It was ſent with a preſent of books to that lady, on her be- 


ing diſcovered to have written a Defence of his Eſſay againſt ſome Remarks 


made upon it by Dr. T. Burnet, author of the Theory of the Earth, &c. 
Dr. Burnet's Remarks appeared without his name in three parts, the 
firſt of which was animadverted on by Mr. Locke at the end of his Reply to 
Bp. e in 1697; the two others were left to the animadverfion of his 
friends. rs. Cockburn, to whom the Letter under conſideration is addreſ- 
ſed, finiſhed her Defence of the Eflay in December, 1701, when ſhe was but 
twenty-two years old, and publiſhed it May, 1702, the Author being in- 
duſtriouſly concealed : which occaſioned Mr. Locke's elegant compliment of 
its being a generofity above the ſtrain of that groveling age, and like that of ſu- 


periar ſpirits, who affift without ſhewing themſelves. In 1724 the ſame Lady wrote 


a letter to Dr. Halgſivorth on his injurious imputations caſt upon Mr. Locke con- 
cerning the Reſurrection of the ſame Bady, printed in 1726; and afterwards 
an elaborate Vindication of Mr. Locle s Chriſtian Principles, and his Con- 
troverſy on that ſubject, firſt publiſhed, together with an Account of her 
Works, by Dr. Birch, 1751, and the forementioned Letter added here be- 
5 Of the ſame kind of correſpondence is the curious Letter to Mr. Bold, 
in 1699, which is alſo inſerted in the 4th volume, p. ib. as corrected from 
the original. Mr. Bold, in 1699, ſet forth a piece, entitled, Some Confidera- 


tions on. the principal Objeftions and Arguments which have been publiſhed 


againſt Mr. Locke's Eſſay; and added in a Collection of Tracts, publiſhed 
1706, three Defences of his Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity ; with a large Diſ- 
courſe concerning the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, and two Letters on the 
neceſſary Immateriality of created thinking Subſtance. _ _ _ - 
Our Author's ſentiments of Mr. Boll may be ſeen at large in the Letter 
, ̃ ĩ EI LENT 8 
6. Mr. Locke s fine account of Dr. Pococke was firſt publiſhed in a Gollection 
of his Letters, by Curl, 1714, (which Collection is not now to be met with) 
and ſome Extracts made from it by Dr. Tells, in his Life of that learned 
author, [Theol. Works, Vol. I. p. 83.] The fame is given at full length 
8 ; e | FE e 
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by Des Mazzeaux,. as a letter to *, (intending Mr. Smith of Dartmouth, 
who had prepared materials for that Life) but without ſpecifying either the 
ſubject or occaſion, 5 | | 175 
7. The large Latin tract of Mr. Locke's De Toleratione was firſt introduced in 
the late 4to edition of his works, but as we have it tranſlated by Mr. Popple 
to the author's entire ſatisfaftion, and as there is nothing extraordinary in 
the language of the original, it was judged unneceſſary to repeat ſo many 
things over again by inſerting it. Perhaps it might afford matter of more 
curioſity to compare ſome parts of his Eſſay with Mr. Burridge's Verſion, 
faid to be printed in 170t, about which he and his friend Molyneux appeared 
fo extremely anxious, but which he tells Limborch (Aug. 1701) he had not 
then ſeen; nor have we learnt the fate of this Latin Verſion, any more than 
what became of a French one, (probably that of P. Caſte, mentioned under 
Locke's article in the General Dictionary) in correcting which he (Mr. 
Locke) had taken very great pains, and likewiſe altered many paſſages of 


the original, in order to make them more clear and eaſy to be tranſlated *. 


Many of theſe alterations I have formerly ſeen under his hand in the library 
at Oates, where he ſpent the laſt and moſt agreeable part of his life in the 
eompany of Lady Maſbam, and where his own converſation muſt have proved 
no leſs agreeable and inſtructing to that Lady, fince by means of it, as well 
as from an education under the eye of her father, Cudworth, ſhe appears to 
have profited ſo much as to compoſe a very rational diſcourſe, entitled, 


| Occaſional Thoughts in 7 5 =' to a virtuous and Chriſtian Life, publiſhed 


1705, and frequently aſcribed to Mr. Locke. [See particularly Boyer's An- 
nals of Queen Anne; Vol. III. p. 262.]. She was generally believed (as Le 
Clerc tells us) to be the author of another diſcourſe on the Love of God, in 
anſwer to Mr. Norris; which has likewiſe been attributed to Mr. Locke, and 
has his name written before it in a copy now in the library of Sion College, 
but others give it to Dr. Yhitby. Of the fame excellent Lady Mr. Locke 


gives the following character to Limborch : © _ [i. e. Hiftoriz Inquiſi- 
tionis] lectionem ſibi et utiliſſimam et jucundiſſi 


mam fore ſpondet Domina 
Cudwortha, quæ paternæ benignitatis hæres omnem de rebus Religionis per- 


ſecutionem maxime averſatur. Lett. June, 1691. Hoſpes mea Tyrannidi 


Eccleſiaſticæ inimiciſſima, ſepe mihi laudat ingenium et confilium tuum, 
laboremque huic operi tim. opportune impenſum, creditque fruſtra de reli- 
gionis reformatione et Evangelii propagatione tantum undique ſtrepitum 
moveri, dum Tyrannis in Eccleſia, vis in rebus religionis (uti paſſim mos eſt) 
allis ſub nominibus utcunque ſpecioſis obtinet et laudatur.* Id. Nov. 1691. 
8. We cannot in this place forbear lamenting the ſuppreſſion of ſome of 


Mr. Locke's Treatiſes, which are in all probability not to be retrieved. 


His Right Method of ſearching 'after Truth, which Le Clerc mentions, is 
hardly to be met with; nor can a_Tra& which we have good ground to be- 


eve that he wrote, in the Un/tarian Controverſy, be well diſtinguiſhed at 
this diſtance of time; unleſs it prove to be the following piece, which ſome 


ingenious perſons have judged to be his; and if they are right in their con- 


* Biogr. Briten. p. 2999 
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jecture, as I have no doubt but they are; the Addreſs to himſelf that is pre- 
fixed to it muſt have been made on purpoſe to conceal the true author, as 
4 more attentive peruſal of the whole Tract will convince any one, and at the 
ſame time ſhew what reaſon there was for ſo extremely cautious a proceeding. 
Part of the long title runs thus: The Exceptions of Mr. Edwards in his 
«. Cauſes of Atheiſm, againſt The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity as delivered in 
< the Scriptures, examined and found unreaſonable, unſcriptural, and injuri- 
< ous, &c. London, printed in the year 1695, 47 pages, 4to. 

It is uncertain whether he lived to finith that Sytem of Ethics which his 
friend Molinenx ſo frequently recommended to him: but from a letter to 


the ſame perſon, dated April, 1698, it appears, that he had ſeveral plans 


by him, which either were never executed, or never ſaw the light. 
Among the late Mr. Yorke's papers burnt in his chambers in Lincoln's Inn, 
were many of Mr. Locke's Letters to Lord Sommers, but probably no copies 
of theſe remain; which muſt prove an irreparable loſs to the public, many 
of them being in all likelihood written on ſubjects of a political nature, as 
that eminent patriot was well acquainted with, and ſeems to have availed 
himſelf conſiderably of Mr. Locke's 2 00 throughout his excellent 
Treatiſe, entitled, The Judgment of whole Kingdoms and Nations concerning 
the Rights and Prerogatives of Kings, and the Rights, Privileges, and Pro- 
pertres off the People. A work which feems to be but little known at pre- 
ſent, tho there was a tenth edition of it in 1771. The concluſion is taken 
almoſt verbatim from Mr. Locke... | 3335 
9. Thirteen Letters to Dr. Mapleroff, giving ſome account of his friends, 
with a large deſcription/ of a ſevere nervous diſorder and his method of treat- 
ing it, and frequent intimations of his defire to ſucceed the Doctor in his 
profeſſorſhip at Greſham College, &c. were very obligingly communicated 
by a grandſon of the Doctor's; but we have not room to inſert them, as 
they contain very few matters of literature, to which our enquiries are chiefly 
eonſined at preſent: nor ſhall we be excuſed perhaps for taking notice of his 
Letter. to the Earl of **, dated May 6, 1676, with a curious old MS. on 
the ſubject of Free Maſonry, publiſhed in the Gentleman s Magazine for Sep- 
feen, is. bolts! | | 


We are informed, that there is a great number of original Letters of 


Mr. Locke, now in the hands of the Rev. Mr. Tozke, chaplain to the Britiſh 
factory at Peterſburgh; but have no proper means of applying for them. 
10. Forty Letters to Edward Clarke, Eſq; M. P. are among Dr. Birch's 
papers in the Muſeum, but of like unimportance. Perhaps ſome readers 
think that the late editions of Mr. Loctes Works are already clogged with 
too many of that kind; however I ſhall give one of theſe for a ſpecimen, on 
raiſing the value of Coin, as the ſame method which he there recommends, 
viz.” of werghing it, has of late been practiſed. See the Letter in Vol. IV. 
of this edition, p. *649. The two Letters from Lord Shafteſbury and Sir 
Peter King, will ſpeak. for themſelves. 


. 
o 


11. It may likewiſe be obſerved, that our Author has met with the 


fate of moſt. eminent writers, whoſe names give a currency to whatever 


patles under them, viz.. to have many ſpurious productions fathered: on him. 


| Beſide 
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Beſide thoſe above mentioned, there is a Common-place Book to the Bible, farit 
publiſhed in 1693, and afterwards ſwelled out with a great deal of matter, 


ill digeſted, and all declared to be Mr. Locke's; but whatever hand he might 


be ſuppoſed to have in the original book itſelf, it is plain he had none in 
that Preface, which is neither ſenſe nor Engliſb. A puerile edition of Ap 
Fables has likewiſe his name prefixed to it, od was in all probability aſcribed 


to him for no better reaſon than the frequent mention made of that book in 


his Thoughts0n Education.” The title runs thus: Zſ/op's Fables in Engliſh 
and Latin, interlineary, for the benefit of thoſe who, not having a Maſter, 
« would learn either of thoſe Tongues. The ſecond edition, with gy 
By Fohn' Locke, Gent. Printed for A. Betteſworth, 1723. 

12. But it is high time to conduct the reader to Mr. Locke $-more authentic 
and capital Productions, the conſtant demand for which ſhews that they have 


ſtood the teſt of time, and their peculiar tendency to enlarge and improve the 


mind, muſt continue that demand while a regard to virtue or religion, ſcience 
or common ſenſe remains amongſt us. I wiſh it were in my power to give 
ſo clear and juſt a view of theſe as 0 ſerve to point out their proper 
uſes, and ne n young ee ſhaders to a more beneficial 
Rady of them. 

The Effay on Human * that walk diſtin guiſhed of all his 
works, is to be conſidered as a ſyſtem, at its firſt appearance abſolutely new, 
and directly oppoſite to the notions and perſuaſions then eſtabliſhed in the 
world. Now as it ſeldom happens that the on ho firſt ſuggeſts a diſ- 
covery in any ſcience is at the ſame time ſolicitous, or perhaps qualified 
to lay open all the conſequences that follow from it; in ſuch a work much of 


courſe is left to the reader, who muſt carefully apply the leading principles to 


many caſes and concluſions not there ſpecified. .'To what elſe but a negle& 


of this application ſhall' we impute it that there are ſtill numbers amongſt us 
who profeſs to pay the greateſt deference to Mr. Locke, and to be well ac- 


quainted with his writings, and would 
tenſion queſtioned; yet ap 
the natural conſequence from any one of his principal poſitions? Why, for 


perhaps take it ill to have this pre- 


inſtance, do we ſtill continue ſo unſettled in the firſt principles and founda- 


tion of Morals ? How came we not to perceive that by the very ſame argu- 
ments which that great Author uſed with ſo much ſucceſs in extirpating 
innate Ideas, he! moſt effectually eradicated all innate or connate ſenſes, in- 
ſtincts, &c. by not only leading us to.conclude that every ſuch ſenſe muſt, 
in the very nature of it, imply an object correſpondent to and of the ſame 
ſtanding with itſelf, to which it refers [as each relative implies its correlate], 


the real exiſtence of which object he has confuted in every ſhape ; but alſo by 
ſhewing that for each moral propoſition men actually want and may demand 
a reaſon or proof deduced from another ſcience,” and founded on natura good 


and evil ; and conſequently where no ſuch reaſon can be aſſigned, theſe ſame 
ſenſes,” or in 


#4 


* "op a ver 5 2:24 explanation. of Mr. Loete's doctrine on this head and ſome others, in a 


Philoſophical Diſcourſe on the Nature of Human Being, prefixed to ſome n u ks jor B 5. 18 cr- hs 3s 


T ea on the ſame en. Printed for Dodfley, 1776: t 
ö | | thetic 
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theories of morals, 
the ſame Owl being all built upon the ſame falſe bottom of innate notions; 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 


thetic or ſentimental, common or intuitive, —ought to be looked upon as 


no more than mere HABITS; under which familiar name their authority 


is ſoon diſcovered, and their effects accounted for. | 


From the ſame principles it may be collected that all ſuch pompous 
E ſeemingly diverſified, yet amount ultimately to 


and from the hiſtory of this ſcience we may ſee that they have received no 
manner of improvement (as indeed by the ſuppoſition of their innateneſs 
they become incapable of any) from the days of Plato to our own; but muſt 
always take the main point, the ground of obligation, for granted: which is in 


truth the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt way of proceeding for ſuch ſelf-taught philoſo- 


* 


phers, and ſaves a deal of trouble in ſeeking reaſons for what they advance, 


where none are to be found. Mr. Locke went a far different way to work, 


at the very entrance on his Eſſay, pointing out the true origin of all our paſ- 


ſions and affections, i. e. ſenſitive pleaſure and pain; and accordingly di- 


recting us to the proper principle and end of virtue, private happineſs, in 
- each individual; as well as laying down the adequate rule and only ſolid 


round of moral obligation, the Divine Will. From whence alſo it may 
well be concluded that moral propofitions are equally capable of certainty, 


and that ſuch certainty is equally reducible to ſtrict demonſtration here as 


in other ſciences, ſince they conſiſt of the very fame kind of ideas, [ viz, ge- 
neral ab/traf# ones, the true and only ground of all general knowledge]; 


provided always that the terms be once clearly ſettled, in which lies the 


chief difficulty, and are conſtantly applied (as ſurely they may be) with 
equal ſteadineſs and preciſion: which was undoubtedly Mr. Locke's meaning 
in that aſſertion of his which drew upon him ſo many ſolicitations to ſet 
about ſuch a ſyſtematic demonſtration of moralls. | 


- 


In the fame plain and popular Introduction, when he bias been proving that 


men think not always, [a poſition which, as he obſerves, Letter to Molincux, 


Aug. 4, 1696, was then admitted in a Commencement Act at Cambridge for 


probable, and which few there now.a=days are found weak enough to queſ- 


tion] how come we not to attend him thro' the genuine conſequences of that 
proof? This would ſoon let us into the true nature of the human conſtitu- 


tion, and enable us to determine whether ?H⁰EẽH0Gm;, when every mode of it is 
ſuſpended; tho' but for an hour, can be deemed an eſſential property of our 
immaterial principle, or mind, and as ſuch inſeparable from ſome ima- 


ginary ſubſtance, or ſubſtratum, [words, by the bye, fo far as they have a 


meaning, taken entirely from matter, and terminating in it] any more than 


motion, under its various modifications, can be judged eſſential to the body, or 


to a purely material ſyſtem x. Of that ſame /ub/tance or ſabſiratum, whether 


1 * * 4 


„ Vide Defence of -Locke's Opinion concerning Perſonal Identity. Appendix to the 
Theory of Religion, p. 431, &c. and Note 1. to Abp. King's Or. of E. Sir Iſaac Newton had 
the very ſame ſentiments with thoſe of our Author on the preſent ſubject, and more particularly 


on that fate to Which he Was approaching; as appears from a converſation held with him a little 


before his death, of which I have been informed by one whe took down Sir Iſaac's words at the 
time, and ſince read them to ma. nod e de 
* material 


5 * 
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Ne 


\ 
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material or immaterial, Mr. Locke has farther ſhewn us that we can form 

but a very imperfect and confuſed; idea, if in truth we have any idea at all, 

* | _ ling ſtill prevails to ſuch a degree that we ſcarcely know how to proceed with- 

8 out it, and are apt to make as much noiſe with ſuch logical terms and diſ- 

tinctions, as the ſchoolmen uſed to do with their principle of individuation, 

ſubſtantial, forme, &œ. Whereas, if we could be perſuaded to quit every ar- 

bitrary hypotheſis, and truſt to fact and experience, a ſound ſleep any night 

would. yield ſufficient ſatisfaction in the preſent caſe, which thus may derive 

light even from the darkeſt parts of nature; and which will the more merit 

gur regard, ſince the ſame point has been in ſome meaſure confirmed to us 

1 by. Revelation, as our Author has likewiſe ſhewn in his Introduction to the 
= 2  Reaſonableneſs, of Chriſtianity... - l. 


nnn nee 2 Nee | 
Ie abovementioned Efay contains ſome, more refined ſpeculations which 
are daily gaining ground among thoughtful: and intelligent perſons, not- 
withſtanding the neglect and the contempt to which ſtudies of this kind are 
frequently expoſed. And when we confider the force of bigotry, and the pre- 
| "NET | judice in favour of antiquity which adheres to narrow minds, it, muſt be 
1 0 | matter of ſurpriſe to find ſo ſmall a number of exceptions. made to ſome of 
his diſquiſitions which lie out of the common road. | 


That well-known chapter of Power has been termed the worſt part of . 
Eflay *, and ſeems. indeed the leaſt defenſible, and what gave himſelf the leaſt 
ſatisfaction, after all the pains he and others took to reform it; [v. Letters 
between him and, Melyneaux and Limberch.; To which, may be added Note 
45 to King's Or. of E. p. 220, 4th Ed.] which might induce one to be- 
Foe that this moſt ĩntricate ſubject is placed beyond human. reach; ſince ſo 
penetrating a genius confeſſes his inability to ſee thro it. And happ7 
are thoſe enquirers, who can diſcern. the extent of their faculties! who have 
learnt in time, where to ſtop. and ſuſpend. a poſitive determination! If 
you will argue, ſays he, for or againſt Liberty from conſequences, I 
will not undertake to anſwer you; for I own freely to you the weakneſs of 
my underſtanding, that © 484 4 it be unqueſtionable that there is Omnipo- 
tence and Omniſcience in God our Maker, yet I cannot make freedom in 
ci, | man conſiſtent with Omaipotence and Omniſcience in God, though I am 
as fully perſuaded of both as of any truths I moſt firmly aſſent to; and there- 
fore I have long left off the conſideration of that queſtion, reſolving all into 
. this ſhort concluſion : that if it be poſſible for God to make a free agent, then 
1 gh is free; though I ſee not the way of it. Letter to M. Jan, 20, 
A 13. Connected in ſome ſort with the forementioned Eſſay, and in their 
way equally valuable, are his Tracts on Education and the early Conduct of 
_ - the Underſtanding, both worthy, as we apprehend, of a more careful peruſal 
* * than is commonly beſtowed upon them, the latter more eſpecially, which 
_ ſeems to be little known and leſs attended to. It contains an eaſy popular 


eee, Brir. tho others are pleaſed to fille it the fineſt. | 


„„ illuſtra- 
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illuſtration of ſome diſcoveries in the foregoing Effay, particularly that great 
and univerſal law of nature, the ſupport of ſo many mental powers, (v. g. 
that of Memory under all its modifications) and which produces equally re- 
markable effects in the intellectual, as that of Gravitution does in the mate- 
rial world I mean the AssocrAT ION of Ideas: the firſt hint whereof did 
not appear till the fourth edition of his Effay, and then came in as it were by 
the bye, under ſome very peculiar circumſtances, and in comparatively trivial 
inſtances ; the Author Himſelf ſeeming not to be ſufficiently aware of its 
extenſiveneſs, and the many uſes to which it is applicable, and has been ap- 
plied of late by ſeveral of our own writers. The former Traft abounds 
with no. leſs curious and entertaining than uſeful obſervations on the various 
tempers and difpoſitions of youth; with proper direQions for the due re- 
gulation and improvement of them, and juſt remarks on the too viſible 
defects in that point; nor ſhould-it be looked upon as merely fitted for the 
inſtruction of ſchoolmaſters or nurſes, but as affording matter of reflection 
to men of bufinefs, ſcience, and philoſophy. The ſeveral editions of this 
Treatiſe, which has been much eſteemed by foreigners, with the additions 
made to it abroad, may be ſeen in Gen. Dick. Vol. VII. p. 145. 

14. Thus much may ſerve to point out the importance of ſome of our 
Author's more private and recluſe ſtudies; but it was not in ſuch only that 
this excellent perſon exerored his learning and abilities. The public rights 
of mankind, the great object of political union; the authority, extent, and 
bounds of civil Government in conſequence of ſuch union; theſe were ſub- 
jects which engaged, as they deſerved his moſt ſerious attention. Nor 
was he more induſtrious here in eſtabliſhing ſound principles and purſuin 
them conſiftently, than firm and zealous in ſupport of them, in the wor 
of times, to the injury of his fortune, and at the peril of his life, (as ma 
be ſeen mare fully in the Life annexed) ; to which may be added, that ſu 
zeal and firmneſs muſt appear in him the more meritorious, if joined 
with that timorouſneſs and irreſolution which is there obſerved to have been 
part of his natural temper, Note “, p. xxi. Witneſs his famous Letter from 
a Perſon of Quality, giving an account of the debates and reſolutions in 
the Houſe of Lords concerning a bill for eſtabliſbing pave Obedience, and 
_ enacting new Oarhs to inforce it: [V. Biogr. Brit. p. 2996. N. I.] which 
Letter, together with ſome ſuppoſed communications to his patron Lord 
Shafteſbury, raiſed ſuch a ſtorm againſt him as drove him out of his own 
country, and long purſued him ata diſtance from it. Ib. p. 2997, &c. from 
A. Wood}. "This Letter was at length treated in the ſame way that others of 
like tendency have been fince, by men of the ſame ſpirit, who are ready to 
beſtow a like treatment on the Authors themſelves, whenever they can get 
them into their power. Nor will it be improper to remark how ſeaſonable 
a recollection of Mr. Locke's' political principles is now become, when ſe- 


veral Writers have attempted, from particular emergencies, to ſhake thoſe 


univerſal and invariable truths whereon all juſt Government is ultimately 
founded; When they betray ſo groſs an ignorance or contempt of them, as 
even to avow the directly oppoſite doctrines, viz. that Government was in- 
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ſtituted for the ſake of Govetpors,. not of the governed; and. conſequently 
that'the intereſts of the f. rmer ate of  /u Superior conſideration; to any of the 
latter — that there is an abſolute. indefealible right of exerciſing Deſpotiſm 
on one ſide, and as unlimited an obligation of ſubmitting to it on the other: 
— Do&rines that have been canfuted over and over, and exploded long ago, 
and which one might well ſuppoſe Mr. Locke muſt have for ever filenced by 
his incomparable” reatifes 3 U) on that ſubject * 5 which have indeed exhauſted 
it; and e e 0 Objections that have yet been, or are likely to 


be brought again {t bed, may, I apprehend, be fairly juſtified, and however 
ithfaſhionable they grow, Scenes At to be ioculcated 3.48 will perhaps be 
fully” made appear vn any, fat hee At gr abi 15 

I. Nor was the” rblig gious Bt of mankind, le 1 to our Author 
than 8 ivil Ri. fla lefs ably t-lied 'by him. With what clearneſs 
And ! e ſtated the RIA of f it, and vindicated the Subject's juſt 
1 to it, in 1 135 admitable Letters concerning Toleration ! How cloſely 
does he. purſue the adverſary thro all his . — and ſtrip, Intolerance 
of all he (021d 0), aeg a 031 

The firſt Lord Shafteſbury has written a moſt excel, nt Treatiſe np 
ſame ſubject, entitled, An Effay cancer. ng 2 eg BL 657. TM Weg 0 far eft 
unfiniſhed, well — to ſee the Ji as I am al ured 1 dns 3 me 
will be publiſhed at the end of his Cortlig' 8 Lis, now. prex ating. 

16. Ki rom one Who knew fo'\ el how to dire the, reſea ches. 41 the 
human mind, it was natural to expec that Chrilt Mianity and E Seriptures 
would not be neglected, but 2 hold the chief place in bis enquiries. 
Theſe were accordingly the ob) 700 95 his more matyre meditations, which 
were no leſs ſucce ſsfuſy employed upon them, as may be ſeen in part above. 


2 Wee e F Chriſtianity; as . in the, Scriptune c, isi a work 
at WI 

both its YVindications, by all thoſe who; Ge 26 — propermotions con- 
cerning the pure, primitive plan of Chriſt's Religion, as laid down by him- 
ſelf: where they will alfo meet with many juſt obſervations on our Saviour's 
admirable method of conducting it. Of this book, among other commenda- 


tions, Limborch ſays, * Plus vere Th i ex illo quam ex operofis mul- 


* torum Syſtematibus hauſiſſe me ingenue fateor. Lett. March 23, 1697. 
In his Parapbraſe and Notes upon the Epiſtles of St. * how fully does 
our Author obviate the Nee ne ec a probation: in 
B ticular), which had * fallely.c 95 0 


ocke's onour it ſhou be. remembered A eva the. Hir 
mentatbts who ned whey 79 — 44 _ I 


by taking the hole of An. p. 
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of whole writings to their ſeveral ſubjects and occaſions, he appears to have 


* Firſt publiſhed in 1698, che feveral Additions to which (all. I believe, inſerted in the ſubſe- 
wn Editions) remain under his own * in the library of . s College, Cambridge.. / 
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- HHP mot jut Loncef ption, and thereby "confelledly, 1 led the 1 way to 
e of '6ur- beft eden Interpreters. Vide Pierce, Pref. to Cola. and 
ri tor. on Rom. No: 2 | 
'tannot diſmiſs kts imperfe&t account of Me. Locke and. TR works, 
without piving way to a painful reflection; Which -onfideration of them 
atürally excites. When we view the var riety of tho Fx every, uſeful and im- 
ottant  abjeats which have been t treated, in ſo able a ene by, our Ker, 
ad become ſenſible of the numerous national obli; ations, due to his me- 
mory on that account, with what indignation mult we | behold, the remains 
of that great and good man, ty ying. under a mean, mouldering tomb; ſtone, 
[which but too ſtrictly verifies the prediction he had given of it, and its little 
tablet, as ip/a brevi peritura] in an obſcure country church: yard — by the 
ſide of a forlorn wood—while ſo many ſuperb monuments are daily ren 
0 perpetuate names and characters c worth eins 


Books and Treatiſcs write, or ſuppoſed to be written, by] Mr. Loa. 
Eßp iſtola de Tolerantia. N 


38 * * — 
\ \ 3 * % p_ 44 . 


. 2 Hiſtory of our Saviour 18 Chrift.. BY 


Select Books of the Old Teſtament and Apacry ha, ara caſed. . 
Introductory { Diſcourſe to Churchill's Collection o of 7 1 


Esel of Mr. iis to the e 9h, Elias. be | 


examined. 
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nai N . Having \Keard this ſine of- Mr. Locbe-s Muss. were in the eben 0 
of thoſe Pentlinten to whom the library at Oates 3 belonged, on, ap ma 
made to Mr. Pahner, he was fo obliging : as to offer that a ſearch heuld be 
made after them, and orders given for communicating all that 8 5 
Found there; but as this notice comes onhappily too late to be mate uſe o 
on the pteſeit occaſion, I can only take the liberty of intimating, it along 
with ſome other ſources of intelligence, which I have endeavoured to lay 


open, and which may probably afford matter for a. ere tal ese 25 
abovementioned. fad | N 4 4411 % 810% 10 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


Mr. 10HN LOCKE was the fon of 10un Locke, of Pensford, a market-towr: 
in Somerſetſhire, five miles from Briſtol, by Ann his wife, daughter of Ed- 
mund Keen, alias Ken, of Wrington, tanner. He was born at Wrington, 
another market-town in the fame county. John Locke, the father, was firſt 
a clerk only to a neighbouring juſtice of the peace, Francis Baber, of Chew 
Magna, but by Col. Alexander Popham, whoſe ſeat was at Hunftreet, hard 
by Pensford, advanced to a captain in the parliament's ſervice. After the 
Reſtoration he practiſed as an attorney, and was clerk of the ſewers in So- 
merſetſhire. This John the father was fon of Nicholas Locke, of Sutton 
Wick, in the pariſh of Chew Magna, but a younger brother of the Lockes 
of Charon Court, in Dorſetſhire #. The late Mr. Lockz's age is not to be 5 
found in the regiſters of Wrington, which is the port 8 of Pensford; 

which gave umbrage to a report that his mother intending to lie in at 
Wrington with her friends, was ſurprized in her way thither, and putting 

into a little houſe, was delivered there. Mr. LockE had one younger bro- 

ther, an attorney, married, but died iflueteſs, of a conſumption. By the 

intereſt of Col. Popham, our Author. was admitted a ſcholar at Weſtminſter, 

and thence elected to Chrift-Church in Oxon. He took the degree of 
batchelor of arts in 1655, and that of maſter in 1658 T. But though he 
made a conſiderable progrefs in the uſual courſe of ſtadies at that time, yet 
de often faid, that what he had learned there was of little uſe to him, to 
enlighten and enlarge his mind. The firſt books which gave him a reliſh 
for the ſtudy of philoſophy, were the writings of Des Cartes : for though he 
did not always approve of that author's ſentiments, he found that he wrote 
with great perſpicuity. After ſome time he applied himſelf yery cloſely to 
the ſtudy of medicine; not with any defign of practifing as a phyfician, but 
principally for the benefit of his own conftitution, which was but weak. 
And we find he gained ſuch eſteem for his ſkill, even among the moſt 
learned of the faculty of his time, that Dr. Thomas Sydenham, 1n his book 
mthled, “ Obſervationes medicz circa morborum acutorum hiſtoriam & 
* 'curationem,” gives him a high encomium in theſe words: You know,” 


fays he, * likewiſe how much my method has been approved of by a perſon, 


Dr. Bizch's Papers in the Muſeum, This account is there ſtated as coming from Mr. John 
Heal,'a relation, and well acquainted with the family, a perſon fudious in Pedigree. On the 
- back of Tis this label: © Mr. Locke's Pedigree, taken from a MS. at Chipley, June 23, 1737.” 
| vent notice is hkewiſe taken of Mr. LockE's wife, in his Letters to Mr. Clarke, (for the uſe of 

whoſe fon Mr. LocKEt drew up moſt of the Thoughts on Education) between 1692 and 1702, ibid. 
- + In r672, among ny gr or univerſity exerciſes, there is a thefis under his own hand on 

- the fullawing queſtion ; An Jefus Chriſtus fuit verus Mefhas Patribus promiſſus. Aff. 2 
| ; | | . t who 
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«© who has examined it to the Nip: and WR is, OUT; com "TER 4 

cc Mr. joHN LoCKF, who, if we ednfiger hi 2 and. l 

„ and exact judgment, or the purity of his . — any ſuperior, 

n= and 'few Külz, a now 1 0 Hence, be was very. often ſaluted by his 
0 


acquaintance with the title, though he N took the degree; okdoRor, of 
medicine. In the year 1664, Sir Yo 


the Engliſh court to the pack fi 0 Bra u'gb, and ne other 2 

fis, Mr. LOCKE A atten he quality o f. his ſeęrętary; but ren 

he year, he applicd-hjoaſelE ith.great v 

Gar to is ſtudies, 4 or ICU Ca to t hat. of naturq], phi 79 „ While 

c Was = ab in 16 65. Came. acquan ed with. the Lord Aſhley, 

iter ward Er Nee aste 15 SIEMn A. {er equnitanco as this. 
1 a 1 ee 


1890 Athle 8 PE Pl rene that there was 
Amed 4 { under 4 TA ſomac * He was Adviſad, to drink the 
mineral Waters at Altrop, - w the 1, engaged 1 to rte to Dr. Thomas, a 
pliyfician* of Oxford; to AVE, e e bf thoſe Waters, ich might be 
being obliged to be ableot from 

Oxford at * 0 TP tj e N Is, KOCKE to execute this commiſ- 
Rehe Ha. he Waters ot. being ready the day after the 

afl throu 3h the Fault. e of "the perſon who had been ſent for 
„Mr. LocKE with ee to Wait on, 5 his lordſhip to make an excuſe for it. 
FS. Aſhley rectived him with great civility, according to his uſual manner, 
and was ſatisfied with his excuſes, Upon his riſing to go away, his lerdſhip, 
who! Had already received great pleature from, bis converſation, (detained him 
to ſupper, ' and engag ed him to dine with him 175 next day, 59%. even to 
drink the waters, 92 he might have the more. of his cop. When his, 
lordſhi left Oxford ta go-to Sunning E n- ior 1 he drank. the > het 
made Me. LOCKE 218 to come t 2 5 15 1 0 in the ſummer, of the 
year 1667, 11 85 1 7 afterward. d. returned, W obliged him, to promiie 
that ne han conic and lod ge at his houſe... ; Mr. LOCKE went thither, and: 
though' he ha ee eue ehe his J lordſhip, c faded: entirely in his 
advice, ic ee operation heb, . 5 to be perf armed by 44 we Poa 
abſceſs in his rea(ſt; AION hayed his 8. life, bon abe cloſed, After 
this cu „bis Ard ehtertained. 10 9 15 an f ſteem for Mr, Locxk, th 
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ill in medigine, 4 he regarded this 26 
the feaſf of His dots, : e adviſed d him to gurn his thaughts another 


wiy, and would-not ſuffer him to esc edi &. out of, his ;houſe, : ex 
3s n Rex of his e , e wn 175 ed him to;apply. himſelf. 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 
fo great a progreſs, that lord Alhley begin to conſult him upon all. occaſions. 


By his acquaintance with this lord, our author was introduced to the con- 
verſation of ſome of the moſt eminent perſons of that age: ſuch as, Villiers 
duke'6f Buckingham, the lord Hallifax, and other noblemen of the greateſt 
wit and parts, Who were all charmed with his converſation. The liberty 
which Mr. Lock took with men of that rank, had ſomething in it very 
ſuitable to his character. One day, three or four of theſe lords having met at 
lord Aſhley's when Mr. Locke was there, after ſome compliments, cards 
were brought in, before ſcarce any converſation had. paſſed between them. 
Mr. Lockk looked upon them for ſome time, while they were at play; and 
taking his 'pocket-book, began to write with great attention. One of the 
lords obſerving him; aſked him what he was writing? „“ My lord,” ſays he, 
am endeavouting to profit, as far as I am able, ih your company; for 
% having waited with n for the honour of being in an aſſembly of 
the (greateſt geniuſes of this age, and at laſt having obtained the good for- 
4 tune; I thought I could not do better than write down your converſation; 
«ant indeed I have ſet down the ſubſtance of what hath been faid for this 
hour or: tWo:” Mr. Locke had no occaſion to read much of this conver- 
ſation} theſe noble perſons faw the ridicule of it; and diverted themſelves. 
with improving the jeſt. They quitted their play, and entering into ra- 
tional diſcourſe, ſpent the reſt of their time in a manner more ſuitable to; 
In 1668 our author attended the earl and counteſs of Northumberland into, 
France; but did not continue there . the earl dying in his jour- 
ney to Rome, the cbunteſs, whom he had left in France with, Mr. Lock, 
came bick to Englamd ſobner thaff was at firft geſigned. Mr. Log kk, upon 
his return to his ndtfve country, lived, is before, at the lord Aſhley's, who Was 
then chancellor of the exchequer,” but made frequent viſits. to; Oxford, for, 
conſulting books itr the proſecption of his ſtudies, and keeping the hanges, pf 


4 


* 


the air. While he \ — at gf N he inſpected 

that lord's only ſon; Who was then à out, ixteen years of at ©. his, province. 
he executed Eich great care, and to the full Af 25 N f 8 lo . 
tron The young lord being of a weakly conſtitution, his, father thox ht to; 
niatry him 'betimes, leſt the family ſhould be extinct by! 8 7 B. „He was; 
too young, and had too little experience, to chooſe 7 Wife for Bie NR 
lord\Athley'hiiving the Higheſt opinion' of 0e adgment, : 


a F 3a. 


Sholes fon Mg fon. This, it muſt be'd\Whed,” as no caſy province. for tho 


een? 
Fine tf opinion of Mr. rockE's judgment, and the, 
grexteſÞ)cofifidence” in his integrity "Ucfired that he 8 ſuita le. 


lotbAfhilsy did not require à gredt fortune for his ſon, yet he would have him 


. marry a lady of a good ſamily, an agreeable, temper, and a fine perſon; and 
| aldve 1085 ady of good education, and of good underſtanding, w ſe conduct 


would bevery different from that of the generality of eourt-ladies. Nptwith- 
ſtanding all theſe difficulties, our author uhdertook the buſineſs, and acquit-_ 
tec Himſelf in it happily. From this marriage {prung ſeven children, all of 
NY eee The eldeſt ſon, afterward the noble author of the charac- 
' teriſtics, was committed to the care of Mr, rocks in his education. Here 
MX | 5 +. Was 


— 


:ducation, of, 


XV: 


ſentation to benefices ; which place he 


_ trary deſigns of the court. 


* 


4 aroſe a very extraordinary genius for philoſophical ſpeculations, I mean Mr. Lacte, the 


Las have highly obliged the curious, 
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was 2 great genius, and a great maſter to direct and guide it, and the ſucceſs 
was ph. 3 N to what might be expected. It is ſaid, that this noble 
author always ſpoke of Mr. Locks with the higheſt eſteem, and manifeſted 
on all occaſions a grateful ſenſe of his obligations to him: but there arc ſome 
paſſages in his works, in which he ſpeaks of Mr. Lockz's philoſophy with 
great ſeverity cx. = | N | 
In 1670, and the year following, our author began to form the plan of his 
«« Eflay on human underſtanding,” at the earneſt requeſt of Mr. Tyrrell, Dr. 
Thomas, and ſome other friends, who met fr tly in his chamber to con- 
verſe together on philoſophical ſubjets; but his employments and avoca- 
tions prevented him from finiſhing it then.—About this time, it is ſuppoſed. 
he was made a fellow of the royal-ſociety. Pare yields + 
In 1672, his great patron-lord Aſhley was created earl of Shafteſbury, and 
Lord high chancellor of England; and appointed him ſecretary of the pre- 
held till the end of the year 1673, 
when his lordſhip reſigned the great ſeal. Mr. Lockx, to whom the carl had 
communicated his moſt ſecret affairs, was difgraced together with ham ; and 


aſſiſted the earl in publiſhing ſome treatiſes, which were deſigned to excite the 


to watch the conduct of the Roman catholics, and to oppoſe the arbi- 

In 1675 be travelled into France, on account of his health. At Montpelier 
he ſtaid a conſiderable time; and there his firſt acquaintance aroſe with Mr. 
Herbert, - afterward earl of Pembroke, to whom he dedicated his Eflay on 
Human underſtanding,” having the higheſt reſpect for that noble lord. From 


_ Montpelier he went to Paris, where he contracted a friendſhip with Mr. Juſtel, 
whoſe houſe was at that time the place of reſort for men of letters: and there 


he ſaw Mr. Guenelon, the famous phyſician of Amſterdam, who read lectures 


In the © letters written by a nollemen to a young man at the univerſity,” Publiſhed 191 6, 


which are now known to be lord Shafteſbury's, having obſerved, that Dr. n. 


„ whatever they were as to church- government, yet in morals and theology were very different from 
< "the author's of the “ Rhapſody,” —he proceeds thus: < In general, truly, it has happened, that 
all thoſe they call free-writers now-a-days, have eſpouſed thoſe principles, which Mr. Hobbes ſet 
as foot in this laſt age. Mr. Lock, as much as I honour him on account of his other writings, 
(iz. on government, policy, trade, coin, education, toleration, &c.) and as well as I knew him, 


L and can anfwer for his ſincerity as a moſt zealous chriſtian and believer, did however go in the 


<< ſelf-ſame-track, and is followed by the IL indals and all the other ingenious free authors of our 
time.“ The reſt of thoſe reſlections, which that noble author has thought fit to caſt upon 
the philoſophy of his preceptor, (and which have been carefully retailed among many other miſ- 
* of Mr. Lock 's character, in Biogr. Brit.) are too grofs and groundlels'to be here 
inſertedz but his Tordſhip's inconſiſtencies may in part be accounted for from that remarkable 


change made in his Jordthjp's conſtitution, when from a ſober, ſerious Chriſtian, [as he appeared 
_ to be at his writing"the Preface to that volume of Dr. [#þichcate's. Sermons, which was publiſhed b 


him] he became at once both a ſneering infidel with regard to revealed religion, and a ran 
enthuſiaſt in morals. Inſtead of truſting to this author's character of Mr. bock, we have a much 
more impartial one given, incidentally, hy a better judge, who could not bychis edueation be at all 
.prejudiced in Mr. Lockz's favour, and came but late into his fyſtem. In the. laſt 8 41 1 
or 
chat age, and the inſtructor of the preſent. © This gentleman had examined into the Ne and 
<< extent of human underſtanding, If "35 any perſan before him, and made ſuch diſcoyeries 
Ke. Bp. 2 e, Defence of Rev. Rel. c. 5. 


* 
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in anatomy with great applauſe. He became acquainted likewiſe with Mr. 
Toignard, who favoured him with a. copy of his Harmonia Evangelica,” 
when there were no more than five or ſix copies of it complete. The earl 
of Shafteſbury being reſtored to favour at court, and made preſident of the 
council in 1679, thought proper to ſend for Mr. Locke to London. But that 
nobleman did not continue long in his poſt; for refuſing to comply with the 
deſigns of the court, which aimed at the eſtabliſhment of popery and arbitrary 
ower, freſh crimes were laid to his charge, and he was ſent to the Tower. 
hen the earl obtained his diſcharge from that place, he retired to Holland; 
and Mr. Lockx not thinking himſelf ſafe in England, followed his noble 
atron thither, who died ſoon after. During our author's ſtay in Holland, 
bo renewed his acquaintance with Mr. Guenelon, who introduced him to 
many learned perſons of Amſterdam. Here Mr. Locks contracted a friend- 


ſhip with Mr. Limborch, profeſſor of divinity among the Remonſtrants, and. 


the moſt learned Mr. Le Clerc, which he cultivated after his return into 
England, and continued to the end of his life. an 
HBuring his reſidence in Holland, he was accuſed at court of having writ 


w- 


certain tracts againſt the government, which were afterward diſcovered to be 


written by. another perſon, and. upon. that ſuſpicion he was deprived of his 

place of ſtudent of Chriſt-Church. | 22 | 
Being obſerved” (ſays the very unfair writer of his article in Biographia 

Britannica) to join in company with ſeveral Engliſh malecontents at the 


Hague, this conduct was communicated by our reſident there to the Earl of 
Sunderland, then ſecretary of ſtate ; Who irn the king therewith, 


his majeſty ordered the proper methods to be taken for expelling him from 
the college, and application to be made for that purpoſe to Bp. Fell, the 
dean: in obedience to this command, the neceſſaiy information was given by 


his Lordſhip, who at the ſame time wrote to our author, to appear and an- 


ſwer for himſelf, on the firſt of January enſuing: but immediately receiving 


an expreſs command to turn him out, was obliged to comply therewith, and 
accordingly Mr. LockRE was removed from his ſtudent's place on the ſixteenth 


of Nov: 1684. — But in order to a more complete view of theſe iniquitous 
oY; it may not be improper to annex the ſeveral letters between 


ord Sunderland and Bp. Fell on the occaſion, from Dr. Birch's papers in the 
Muſeum. The firſt from lord Sunderland runs thus: Whiteball, Nou. 6, 
1684. The king having been given to underſtand that one Locke, who be- 


longed: to the late earl of Shafteſbury, and has, upon ſeveral occaſions, be- 
haved-himſelf very factiouſly againſt the government, is a ſtudent of Chriſt- 
Church; his majeſty commapyds me to fignify to your lordſhip, that he 


would have him removed from being a ſtudent, and that, in order.thereunto, 


Four lordſhip would let him know the method of doing it, &c. The Bi- 
op anfwered Nov. 8, 1684. To the Right Hon. the earl of Sunderland, 


principal ſecretary of ſtate : Right Honourable, I have received the honour 


of your lordthip's letter, wherein you are pleaſed to enquire concerning Mr. 
Locke's being a ſtudent of this houſe, of which I have this account to ren- 
der: That he being, as your lordſhip is truly informed, a perſon who 
„ VOL. I. Cc was 
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ns much truſted by the late earl of Shafteſbury, and who is ſuſpected to * 
j1} affected to the government, I have for divers years had an eye upon him; 
but ſo loſe has his guard been on himſelf, that after ſeveral ſtrict eaquiries,. 
I'inay coafidently affirm, there is not any man in the college, however fa- 
milie. with him, "who had heard him ſpeak a word either againſt or ſo much 
ab concerning the government; and although very frequently, both in pub- 
lic dann gp Gods, difourſes have been purpoſely introduced to the diſparage- 
his maſter, the earl of Shafteſbury, his party and deſigns ; he could. 
2 be mana to take any notice, or diſcover in word or look the leaſt 
concern. So that I believe there is not a man in the world ſo much maſter 
of taciturnity and paſſion. He has here a phyſician's place, which frees 
him from the exerciſe of the college, and the obligation which others have 
to reſidence in it, and he is now abroad for Want of health; but notwith-- 
ſtanding this, I have ſummoned; him to return home, which is done with this 
proſpect, that if he comes not back, he will be liable to expulſion for con- 
tumacy.;. and if he does, he will be anſwerable to the law for that Which! he 
ſhall be found to have done amiſs. It being probable that, tho 9 he ma 
have been thus cautious here where he knew himſelf ſuſpected, Fas laid. 
himſeif more open at London, where a Sane] liberty; of {pe 2 3 5 
and where the execrable deſigns againſt his majeſty and government. were 
managed and purſued. If he don't fetwra by the firſt of Janusry, Which i is 
the time limited to him, I ſhall be enabled af courſe to proceed again him to 
expulſion. But if this method ſeems not. effectual or ſpeedy 7 h, and his 
mjeſty, our founder and viſitor, ſhall pleaſe to c ‚ and! te re-- 
move, upon the receipt thereof, directed to the yy and JEET pter, it ſhall: 
accordingly be executed, by your lordſhip's, &c, Lord Sunderland s ſe- 
cond letter to the biſhop of Oxon : My lord, Having oo munirated your 
lordſhip 's of the 8th to his majeſty, he has thous ht 81 to direct me to 8 
the incloſed concerning his commands. for the immediate W Nbog 
 LYocke:” The incloſed wurrant, addredled. to the dean 
Nov. 12. 4 Whereas we have veteived un ation of the factious and. dif 
loyal. behaviour of ate SPA the, ſit, 2 22 that, our Sale we have- 
e i -hereby:to- ſiguify our! will and pleaſure to p. what zou orth-- 
with temove > hows From: wh . ace, — deprive him of all rights and 
| 08 fer, Kbick this (halt | be four warrant.. 
no MS oi at, Hur court o of Pitehall, the 
1 his maje ſtyss command; Hunderland. The 
Now > hs 78 Ae Hon nourable, L hold thyſelf bound 
W * that, his majeſty's command for the expulſion of 
Mr. Loc f is:fullyiexecuted..! The laſt letter from lord 
Sunderland to' "uh ae bl non: Ehavey your lordſhi ip's of the 16th, and. 
have acquainted, þis majeſty Barat, Wi Q is Wel. Gt 0 00 With 1707 college 8 
ready ohediemve to his Commands: for expulſi ion of Mr Mr. Locks; . 
Wich regard to Bp. Felis conduct on this octafion,. Dr. Birch obſerves, that 


155 notwithſtanding 1 many 'good' qunlities, he was capable of ſome exceſſes in : 
| caſes where the intereſt hs party could bias him. Life of T:llotſon,. p. 100, 


2243 firſt 
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firſt edition. What has been urged on the biſhop's ſide as rather favouring 
Mr. LoCKE, ſeems only to prove that all he ated againſt him might be done 
with ſome degree of reluctance; but yet notwithſtanding the reſpect and hind- 
neſs which he bore toward Mr. Locke, Bp. Fell, it ſeems, on the cleareſt 
conviction of his znoffenfiveneſs, under ſo many trials, had no thoughts of 
ſerving him ſo far as to run the leaſt hazard of fuffering for him, or with 
him, His candor towards Mr. Locke on a former occation, when applica- 
tion was making for his being admitted to a doctor's degree at Oxon, on a 
viſit from the prince of Orange, will appear ſufficiently from lord Shafteſbury's 
letter to the ſaid Dr. Fell, annexed in Vol. IV. of this edition. 
After the death of king Charles II. Mr. William Penn, who had known 
our author at the univerſity, uſed his intereſt with king James to procure a 
pardon for him; and would have obtained it, if Mr. Lock had not anſwered, 


that he had no occaſion for a pardon, ſince he had not been guilty of any 
crime. | n | | 


In the year 1685, when the duke of Monmouth and his party were 
making preparations in Holland for bis unfortunate enterprize, the Engliſh 
envoy at the Hague had orders to demand Mr. Locks and eighty-three other 
perſons to be delivered up by the ſtates general; upon which he lay concealed 
to the year following *. Ht | 

During this concealment, our author wrote his © Letter of Toleration,” 

in Latin, in 1685; which was printed in duodecimo, at Gonda +, in 1689, 
under the following title, Epiſtola de Tolerantia ; ad Clariſſimum Virum, | 
T. A. R. P. T. O. L. A. [Theologiz apud Remonſtrantes Profeſſorem, Tyran- 


| 


Mr. Le Clerc obſerves, that Mr. Lock E had no correſpondence with the duke of Monmouth, 
having no great opinion of his undertaking. Beſides, his natural temper was timorous, not reſo- 
lute, and he was far from being fond of commotions. He had been at the end of the year 1684 
at Utrecht, and returned in the ſpring to Amſterdam, with a defign to go again to Utrecht, as he 
actually did, to avoid being charged with having any ſhare in the duke of Montnouth's enterprize. 
He had before ſome inclination to lodge with his friend Mr. Guenelon, but he excuſed himſelf, it 
not being the cuſtom of that city to Fire ſtrangers to lodge, though he received Mr. LocKE with 
great civility, But when Mr. Guenelon ſaw that his friend was in real danger, he ſerved him with 
great generoſity. He ſpoke to Mr, Veen, his father-in-law, and engaged him to receive Mr. Loc 
into his houſe, Upon this Mr, Locke came to Amſterdam, where he lay concealed at Mr. Veen's 
two or three months, In the mean time, Mr. Limborch took care to deliver him the letters 
which were written to him, and had the cuſtody of Mr. Lock e's will, who deſired him to ſend it to 
lome of his relations, whom he named, if he ſhould die. One of the principal magiſtrates of the 
KI as conſulted, whether he might continue there in ſafety? That magiſtrate anſwered, 
** They could not protect him, if the king of England ſhould demand him; but he ſhould not be 
++ betrayed, and his landlord ſhould have timely notice when there ſhould be occaſion.” This 
gave him confidence; and he continued with Mr. Veen for ſome time, without going abroad, 

except at night, for fear of being known. In the mean time, he was perſuaded to $9 to Cleves, 
but returned in about two months, and lodged again at Mr. Veen's. At the end of the year 
he went to lodge with Mr. Guenelon, where he was likewiſe the year following. In 1686, 
be began to appear again in public, becauſe it was ſufficiently known, that he had no ſhare in the 
duke of Monmouth's invaſion. In autumn he went to Utrecht, and at the end of the year re- 
turned to Amſterdam, and lodged at Mr. Guenelon's as before. 2" 
t. In the fol. edit. of 1714, it is ſaid to have, been printed at Tergaw, , 
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nidis Oſorem, Limburgium, Amſtelodamenſem :] ſcripta a p. A. P. Oo. 1. L. A. 
[Pacis Amico, Perſecutionis Oſore, Joanne Lockio Anglo. ] * a 4 

At Amſterdam he formed a weekly aſſembly, conſiſting of Mr. Limborch, 
Mr. Le Clerc, and others, for converſation upon important ſubjects, and had. 
drawn up in Latin ſome rules to be obſerved by them: but theſe conferences. 
were much interrupted by the frequent changes he was forced to make of 


Our author's great work, the Eſſay concerning human Underſtanding,” 


he had been employed about for ſome years, and he finiſhed it in Holland 
about the end of the year 1687. He made an abridgment of it himſelf, 


which his friend Mr. Le Clerc tranſlated into French, and inſerted in one of 
his Bibliotheques +.” This abridgment was ſo highly approved of by all 
ſons of underſtanding, and fincere lovers of truth, that they expreſſed the 
ſtrongeſt deſire to fee the whole work. 9 
About the ſame time, as Le Clerc informs us, he made ſeveral extracts 
of books, as that of Boyle on Specific Medicines, which is inſerted in the ſe- 
cond volume of Bibliotbegue Univerſelle ; and ſome others in the following 
volume. | | IE | 


At length the happy revolution in 1688, effected by the courage and. good. 


eonduct of the prince of Orange, opened a way for Mr. Lock#e's return into 
his own country; whither he came in the fleet which conveyed the princeſs. 
af Orange. And upon the reſtoration of public liberty, he thought it pro- 

r to aflert his own private rights. He endeavoured therefore to procure 
fis reſtaration to his place of ſtudent of Chriſt- Church; not that he deſigned 
to return thither, but only that it might appear from thence, that he had 


„This letter was tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Popple, (who was neptiew'to Andrew Marvel, 


and author of the Rational Catechifm®”) licenſed 1689; and printed twice in London: the firſt 


time, in 1689 in quarto, and again in 1690, in duodecimo.. 4 2 | 7 

_ Tt was too much to be expected, that ſuch a performance ſhould paſs without animadverſion. . 
'Accordingly, there iſſued from Oxford, printed at the Theatre, 1690, in quarto, a ſmall tract, 
intitled, * The argument of the ELetter concerning Polcration, briefly conſidered and anſwered. — 


_Imprimatur, Jonathan Edwards, Vice-Can. Oxon.” 
A 


N. Wood, in his Athenz Oxonienſes,” tells us, that the author was Jonas Proaſt, M. A. of 
be 8 College, Oxford; and Ne is elſewhere mentioned as Archdeacon. | 
In the ſame year Mr. Lock k publiſhed; in quarto,. A ſecond Letter concerning Toleration. 
'To dere The Argument of the Letter concerning Toleration briefly, conſidered and 
eL * r an e ne | c | EFT r 

Dl 0 this Mr: Proaft replied, under a perplexing title, in “A third Letter concerning Tolera- 
tion; in'deftnce bf the Argument of/the Letter Concerning Toleration, briefly conſidered and an- 
ſwered. Printed at Oxford, 169, in quartoo 88 7 

In anſwer to it, in 1692, Mr. Locke publiſhed” A third Letter for Toleration. To the 
Author of the third Letter concerning Toleration.“ In quarto. 
After twelve years ſilence, another tract appeared, written by Mr. Proaft, intitled; “A ſecond” 
Letter to the Author of tlie three Letters for. Foleration. From the Author of the Argument of 
the Letter cogcerning Toleration, briefly conſidered and anfwered.. And of the defence of it. 


With a Poſtſcript, taking ſome notice of two paſſages in The Rights of the Proteſtant Diſſenters,”” 


"Print: dat Oxford,” 1704, in quarto. “ Imprimatur, Timo Halton, Pro- Vice- Can. Oxon.” 
Mr. Leck began a reply, which” Was left unfiniſhed, and publiſhed in his Poſthumous Works. 
| ' _ -- * Preface to the 4to edition of the Letters concerning Toleration.. 


+ Bibliotheque Univerſelle, for January, 1688. 
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been unjuſtly deprived of it. But when he found, that the college could 

not be prevailed on to diſpoſſeſs the perſon who had been elected in his 
room, and that they would only admit him as a ſupernumerary ſtudent, he 
deſiſted from his claim. 

He was now at full liberty to purſue his ſpeculations, and accordingly, 1 in 
the year 1689, he publiſhed his“ Eſſay on human Underſtanding.“ This 
work, which has made our author's name immortal, and which does 8 
to our country, gave great offence to many people at the firſt publication. 
It was propoſed at a meeting of the heads of houſes of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, to cenſure and diſcourage the reading of it; and after various debates 
among themſelves, it was concluded, that each head of an houſe ſhould en- 
deayour to prevent its being read in his college . The reaſon of this is ob- 
vious; Mr. Locke had let in more light upon che minds of men, than Was 
conſiſtent with the dark deſigns of ſome perſons: -_ 

In the fame year Mr. Lock alſo: publiſhed his“ Two Treatiſes on 
Government in which he fully vindicated the principles upon which 
the revolution was founded, and entirely overturned all the doctrines of 
ſlavery. 

0 His-writings: had now procured him ſuch high eſteem, and he had merited 
ſo much of the government, that it would have been eaſy for him to have ob- 
tained a very conſiderable poſt; but he contented himſelf with that of com- 
miſſioner of appeals, — about 200 1. per annum. He was offered to go 
abroad in a public character, and it was left to his choice whether he would 
be gnvoy at the court of the emperor, the elector of Brandenbourg, or any 
ather, Where he thought the air _ ſuitable to him; but he declined it on 
account of his ill health. | 

About this time the public coin was very bad, having been ſo much clip-- 

made and no care uſed to remedy it, that it wanted above a third of its due value. 

he effect of this. was, that the people thought themſelves a great. deal richer 

than indeed they were: for though the coin was not raiſed in its value by 
public authority, it was put off in trade for above a third part more than it 
weighed, Mr. Lock had obſerved this diſorder ever ſince his return to 
Kugland; and he frequently ſpoke of it, that ſome meaſures might be taken 

to prevent it.— He ſaid, that the nation was in greater danger from a ſecret 

0 unobſeryed abuſe, than from all thoſe other evils of which perſons were ſo 

40 generally apprehenſive; and that if care was not taken to rectify the chin, 

** that. irregularity alone would prove fatal to us, thou gh we ſhould ſuc- 

4 ceed in every thing elſe.” One day, when he ſeemed very much diſturbed 
about this matter, ſome perſons rallied' him, as if he tormented himſelf 
6 with a-groundleſs fear: he anſwered, „ that perſons might. laugh if they. 
| 46, pleaſed, but they would find, in a very ſhort time, that if care was not taken, 
« we ſhould want money in England to buy bread.” And accordingly there 
were ſuch diſorders. on this account, that the parliament took the matter into 
dhe moſt ſerious conſideration. To aſſiſt the great men at the G nl _ ; 


„v. Letter to. Callin Vol. IV. p. 618. eine 
N ts, ; 


„ 
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| who are not always the beſt judges, to form a right underſtanding of this 


matter, and to excite them to rectify this ſhameful abuſe, Mr. rocxr pub- 
liſhed a little treatiſe, intitled, Some Confiderations of the Conſequence of 
the lowering of the Intereſt, and raiſing the Value of Money; in which 
there are many nice and curious obſervations on both thoſe ſubjects, as well 
as on trade in general. This treatiſe was ſhortly followed by two more 
upon the ſame ſubje@, in which he obviated all objections, and confuted all 
his ſers. „* 1 | | 

He fully ſhewed to the world by theſe diſcourſes, that he was as ble to 
reaſon on trade and buſineſs, as on the moſt abſtract parts of ſcience; and that 
he was none of thoſe philoſophers, who ſpent their lives in fearch of truths 
merely ſpeculative, and who by their — of thoſe things which con- 
cern the public good, are incapable of ſerving their country. Theſe writings 
recommended him to the notice of the greateſt perſons, with whom he uſed 
to converſe very freely. He held weekly conferences with the earl of Pem- 
broke, then lord keeper of the privy ſeal ; and when the air of London began 
to affect his lungs, went for ſome days to the earl of Peterborough's 
ſeat near Fulham, where he always met with the moſt friendly reception : 


but he was obliged afterward entirely to leave London, at leaſt all the 


winter ſeaſon, and to go to a greater diſtance. He had made frequent viſits at 
different times to Sir Francis Maſham's, at Oates, in Eſſex; where he 
found the air ſo good, fo agreeable to his conſtitution, and the ſociety ſo 
delightful, that he was eafily prevailed with to become one of the family, 


and to ſettle there during his life. He was received upon his own terms, 
that he might have his entire liberty, and look upon himſelf as at his own 


houſe. Here he applied himſelf to his ſtudies as much as his weak health 


would allow, being ſeldom abſent, becauſe the air of London grew more 


and more troubleſome to him. He came to town only in the ſummer for 
three or four months, and if he returned to Oates any thing indiſpoſed, the 
air of that place ſoon recovered him. e TOE RYE. 4 5 
In 1693 he publiſhed his Thoughts concerning the Education of Chil- 
dren,” which he improved confiderably afterward. * | 
In 1695 Mr. Lock publiſhed his treatiſe f The Reaſonableneſs of 


__ Chriſtianity, as delivered in the Scriptures :” written, it is ſaid, in order to 
promote the ſcheme which king William III. had much at heart, of a com- 


prehenſion with the diſſenters. In this he has proved, that the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, as delivered in the ſcriptures, and free from all corrupt mixtures, is the 
moſt reaſonable inſtitution in the world. This book was attacked by an igno- 
rant, but zealous divine, Dr. Edwards, in a very rude and ſcurrilous manner. 
Mr. Lockk anſwered Edwards, and defended his anſwer with ſuch ſtrength of 
reaſon, that he might juſtly have expected from his adverſary a public acknow- 
ledgment of his error, if he had not been one of thoſe writers who have no 
more ſhame than reaſon in them. Mr. Locks was alſo obliged to Mr. Bold, 


a worthy and pious clergyman, for vindicating his principles againſt the ca- 


Some 


* 
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Soine time before this, Mr. Toland publiſhed a book, intitled, © Chriſtia- 
nity not myſterious,” in which: he endeavoured to prove, that there is 
« nothing in the Chriſtian religion, not only contrary to reaſon, but even no- 
* thing above it. Mr. Toland, in explaining ſome of his notions, uſed 
ſeveral s from Mr. Locke's ** Eflay on human Underſtanding,” 
Some Unitarians alſo about this time publiſhed -ſeveral- treatiſes, in which 
they affirmed, that there was nothing in the Chriſtian religion but what was 
rational and intelligible ; and Mr. Lock having aſſerted in his writings, 
that revelation delivers nothing contrary to reaſon ; theſe things engaged Dr. 
Stillingfleet, the learned biſhop of Worceſter, to publiſh a treatiſe, in which 
he endeayoured to defend the doctrine of the trinity, againſt Mr. Toland and 
the Unitarians. In this treatiſe the biſhop oppoſed ſome of Mr. Locke's 
principles, judging them heretical, and favouring- the above-mentioned 
writers. Mr. LocKE anſwered him, and the biſhop replied the ſame year. 
This reply was confuted, by a ſecond letter of Mr. Lockt's, which drew a 
ſecond anſwer from the biſhop in 1698; and Mr. Locket again replied in a 
third letter, wherein he treated more largely of the certainty of reaſon by 


ideas, of the certainty of faith, of the reſurrection of the ſame body, and the 


* immateriality of the ſoul.” He ſhewed the perfect agreement of his prin- 
eiples with the Chriſtian religion, and that he had advanced nothing which 
had the leaſt tendency to ſcepticiſm, which the biſhop had very ignorantly 

charged him with. But the biſhop dying ſome time after this, the diſpute 
ended. In this controverſy every body admired the ſtrength of Mr. LockE'S 
reaſoning, his great clearneſs and exactgeſs, both in explaining his own no- 
tions ave principles, .and.confuting thoſe of his adverſary : nor were men of 
underſtanding leſs. furprided,: that fo learned a' man as the biſhop ſhould en- 

gage in a oontroyverſy, wherein he had all the diſadvantages poſſible; for he 

was by no means able to maintain his opinions againſt Mr. Lock, whoſe 
reaſoning be neither underſtood, nor the thing itſelf about which he diſ- 


puted.. This learhed. biſhop had ſpent the greateſt part of his time in the 


ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical antiquities, and reading a prodigious number of bookb, 
but was no great ene pi; nor had he ever aceuſtomed himſelf to that 
cloſe way of thinking and rcaſoning, in which Mr. Lock did ſo highly ex- 
cel. However, though our philoſopher had ſo great a victory over the bi- 
op, and had reaſon to complain of the bi ſhop's unjuſt charges againſt him, 
and ſor his riting en ſubjects of whieh he was ſo groſely ignorant; yet he. 
did not make an inſplent triumph over his ignorance, but in the confutation of 
his errors treated him with great reſpect. Ii He, ſhews, indeel, that the biſhop + 
did not undlerſtand the ſubject he wrote aheut, and that he was very incor-- 
rect and (inaccurate in his expreſſions; but he rather inſinuates this by pro- 
dueing the biſhop's, on words, and leaving, bis teaders to judge, than re- 
flects on him fog it. In ſhort,, never: was a; bntroverſy managed with ſo 
much art and 1kill; on one ſide ; nor, on the ther, ſo unjuſtly, confu - 
ſedly, or ſo little to the gredit of the author. Time, which is the beſt 
judge of things, has abundantly manifeſted this. The b 0. 
10 * | | at 
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that ſubject, like all thoſe of our author's adverſaries, are neglected and bu- 
ried in oblivion; but his own will live for ever. 

In 1695 Mr. Locke was appointed one of the commiſſioners of trade 
and plantations, a place worth 10001. per annum. The duties of this poſt 
he diſcharged with much care and diligence, and with univerſal approbation. 
He continued in it till the year 1700, when, upon the increaſe of his 
aſthmatic diſorder, he was forced to reſign it. 

He acquainted no perſon with his deſign of leaving that place, till he had 
given up his commiſſion into the king's own hand. The king was very un- 
willing to diſmiſs him, and told our author, that he would be well pleaſed 
with his continuance in that office, though he ſhould give little or no atten- 
dance; for that he did not deſire him to ſtay in town one day to the hurt of 
his health. But Mr. Locks told the king, that he could not in conſcience 
hold a place to which ſuch a ſalary was annexed, without diſcharging the 
duties of it; and therefore he begged leave to reſign it. King William had 
a great een for our author, and would ſometimes ſend for him to diſcourſe 
on public affairs, and to know his ſentiments of things. Mr. Loc kx once 
told the king very plainly, that if the univerſities were not reformed, and 

other principles taught there, than had been formerly inculcated, they would 8 
either deſtroy him, or ſome of his ſucceſſors, or both. 

Ae had a great knowledge of the world, and was prudent W cun- 
ning, eaſy, affable, and condeſcending without any mean complaiſance. If 
there was any thing he could not bear, it was ill manners, and a rude be- 
haviour. This was ever ungrateful to him, unleſs when he perceived that 
it proceeded from ignorance; but when it was the effect of pride, ill-nature, 
or brutality, he deteſted it. He looked on civility not only as a duty of hu- 
manity, but of Chriſtianity ; and he thought that it ought to be more preſ- 
ſed and urged upon men than it commonly is. He recommended on this 
occaſion a treatiſe in the moral Eſſays, written by the gentlemen of Port Royal, 
concerning the means of preſerving peace among men, and was a great 
admirer of Dr. Whichcote's ſermons on the ſubject. He was exact to his 
word, and religiouſly performed whatever he promiſed. He was very ſcru- 
pulous of giving recommendations of perſons whom he did not well know, 
and would by no means commend thoſe whom he thought not to deſerve 
it. If he was told that his recommendation had not produced the effect 
expected, he would ſay, the reaſon of that was becauſe he never deceived 
any perſon by ſaying more than he knew; that he never paſſed his word for 
any but ſuch as he believed would anſwer the character he gave of them; and 

-. | that if he ſhould do otherwiſe, his recommendations would be worth no- 
thin n 

11 was naturally very active, and akon himſelf as work as his health 
would' permit. Sometimes he diverted himſelf with working in the garden, 
which he well underſtood. He loved walking, but not being able to walk 
much; through the diſorder of his lungs, he uſed to ride out aſter din- 
ner; and when he could not bear a horſe, he went in a chaiſe. He always 
| | | ö choſe 


—— 
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choſe to have company with him, though it were but a child, for he took 
pleaſure in talking with children of a good education x. His bad health 
was a diſturbance to none but himſelf; and any perſon might be with him 
without any other concern than that of ſeeing him ſuffer. He did not dit- 
fer from others in his diet, but only in that his uſual drink was nothing but 
water ; and he thought that was the means, under God, of lengthening his 
life. To this he alſo thought the preſervation of his fight was in a great 
meaſure owing, for he could read by candle-light all ſorts of books to the 
laſt, if they were not of a very ſmall print, without the uſe of ſpectacles. 
He had no other diſtemper but his „ except a deafneſs for about ſix 
months, which he lamented in a letter to one of . his friends, telling him, 
he thought it better to be blind than deaf, as it deprived him of all con- 
verſation.' N 
The laſt fourteen or fifteen years of his life, he ſpent chiefly at Oates, ſel- 
dom coming to town ; and during this agreeable retirement, he applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. | | 
In 1704 our author's n began to fail more than ever in the begin- 
ning of the ſummer; a ſeaſon which for ſeveral years had reſtored him 
ſome degrees of ſtrength. His weakneſs made him apprehend his death was 
near. | He often ſpoke of it himſelf, but always with great compoſure, though 
he omitted none of the precautions which his ſkill in medicine could ſuggeſt, 
in order to prolong his life.. At length his legs began to ſwell; and that ſwel- 
ling encreaſing every day, his ſtrength diminiſhed viſibly. He then faw 
how ſhort a time he had to live, and prepared to quit this world, with a 
deep ſenſe of the manifold bleſſings of God to him, which he took delight 
in recounting to his friends, and full of a fincere reſignation to the divine 
will, and of firm hopes in his promiſes of a future life. For ſome weeks, 
as he was not able to walk, he was carried about the houſe in a chair. The 
day before his death, lady Maſham being alone with him, and fitting by his 
bed, he exhorted her, to regard this world only as a ſtate of preparation for a 
better; and added, that he Pad lived long enough, and thanked God for hav- 
ing paſled his life ſo happily, but that this life appeared to him a mere vanity. 
He had no ſleep that night, but reſolved to try to riſe next morning, as he 
did. He was carried into his ſtudy, and placed in an eaſy chair, where he 
ſlept a conſiderable while at different times. Seeming to be a little refreſhed, 
he would be dreſſed as he uſed to be. He then deſired lady Maſham, 
Who was reading the pſalms low, while he was dreſſing, to read aloud: 
ſhe did fo, and he appeared very attentive, till the approach of death pre- 


venting him, he deſired her to break off, and a few minutes after expired, 


on October 28, 1704, in the ſeventy-third year of his age. He was inter- 


red in the church-yard of High Lever, in Eſſex, and the following inſcrip- 


tion, placed againſt the church-wall, was written by himſelf : 
__ © $1STE VIATOR, Hic juxta ſitus eft Joannes Locke. Si qualis fuerit rogas, 
- «© mediocritate ſua contentum ſe vixiſſe reſpondet. Literis innutritus, eouſque 


* See his Treatiſe 5 §. 120, fin. 
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« profecit, ut veritati unice litaret. Hoc ex ſcriptis illius diſce; que, quod de 
« eorcliquum eſt, majori fide tibi exhibebunt, quam epitaphu ſuſpecta elogia. 
Virtutes fi quas habuit, minores ſane quam fibi laudi, tibi in exemplum 
«« proponeret, Vitia una ſepeliantur. Morum exemplum fi quæras, in 
« eyangelio habes ; vitiorum utinam nuſquam: mortalitatis, certe, quod 
«« profit, hie et ubique.” | 4 

Natum An. Dni. 1632, Aug. 297. 

Mortuum 1704, Oct. 28“. 
Memorit hac tabula 
Brevi et ipſa peritura. 


Thus died this great and moſt excellent philoſopher, who, after he had 
- beſtowed many years in matters of ſcience and ſpeculation, happily turned his 
thoughts to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, which he carefully examined with the 
ſame liberty he had uſed in the ſtudy of the other ſciences. „ 
There is no occaſion to attempt a panegyric on our author. His writin 
are now well known, and valued, and will laſt as long as the Engliſh lan- 
gua e. Some account of theſe has been given in the Editor's Preface, and a 
farther deſcription of them occurs in Des Maizeaux's Dedication, towards the 
end of our laſt volume. His Character, by P. Cofte, is likewiſe delivered at 
large in the ſame place, and need not. be repeated here, as it inadvertently 


. 


was in the laſt edition. N 
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Letter from Sir Peter King to the third Earl of Shafteſbury | 
Obſervations upon the growth and culture of Vines and Olives: the produftion of Silk : 


the preſervation of Fruits. Written at the requeſt of the Earl of * to 
whom. it is inſcribed. 


* 
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AN ESSAY CONCERNING 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 
IN FOUR BOOKS 


As thou knoweſt not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the bones do 
grow in the womb of her that is with child, even ſo thou knoweſt not the 
works of God, who maketh all things. | Eccleſ. xi. 5. 


Quam bellum eſt velle confiteri potius neſcire quod neſcias, quam iſta 
effutientem nauſeare, atque ipſum fibi diſplicere! Cic, de Nat. Deor. Lib. 1. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS, 
EARL OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY; 
BARON HERBERT OF CARDIFF, LORD ROSS OP 
KENDAL, PAR, FITZHUGH, MARMION, ST. QUINTIN, 
AND SHURLAND; LORD-PRESIDENT OF HIS MAJESTY'S 
MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY - COUNCIL; AND LORD. 
DISHTENANT OF THE COUNTY OF WILTS, AND OF 
SOUTH - WALES. | 


My Lord, 


This treatiſe, which has grown up under your lordſhip's eye, wy 
has ventured into the world by your order, does now, by a natural 
Kind of right, come to your lordſhip for that protection, which 
you ſeveral years fince promiſed it. It is not that I think any 
name, how great ſoever, ſet at the beginning of a book, will be 
able to cover the faults that are to be found in it. Things in 
print muſt ſtand and fall by their own worth, or the reader's 
fancy. But there being nothing more to be defired for truth, 
than a fair unprejudiced hearing, no body is more likely to pro- 
eure me that, than your lordfhip; who are allowed to have got 
ſo intimate an acquaintance with her, in her more retired. 
recefles. Vour lordſhip is known to have ſo far advanced your. 
ſpeculations in the moſt abſtract and general knowledge of thinge, 
beyond the ordinary reach, or common methods, that your 
allowance and approbation of the deſign of this treatiſe, will at 
leaſt preſerve it from being Fares... without reading; and 
will prevail to have thoſe parts a little weighed, . which might 
otherwiſe, perhaps, be thought to deſerye no. conſideration for 
being ſomewhat out of the common road. The imputation of 
novelty is a terrible charge amongſt thoſe, who judge of men's 
heads, as they do of their perukes, by the faſhion ;- and can 
allow none' to be right, but the received doctrines. ' Truth 
: ſcarce e ever yet carried it by vote, any where, at its firſt appear- 
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pleaſed not wholly to conceal them. This alone were a ſufficient 
reaſon, were there no other, why I ſhould dedicate this Eſſay to 


your lordſhip.: and its having ſome little correſpondence with 


ſome parts of that nobler and vaſt ſyſtem of the ſciences, your 
lordſhip has made ſo new, exact, and inſtructive a draught of, I 
think it glory enough, if your lordſhip permit me to boaſt, that 
here and there I have fallen into ſome thoughts, not wholly diffe- 
rent from yours. If your lordſhip think fit, that, by your encou- 
ragement, this ſhould appear in the world, I hope it may be a 


reaſon, ſome time or other, to lead your lordſhip farther; and you 
will allow me to ſay, that you here give the world an earneſt of 
ſomething, that, if they can bear with this, will be truly worth 
their expectation. This, my lord, ſhews what a preſent I here 


make to your lordſhip ; juſt ſuch as the poor man does to his 


rich and great neighbour, by whom the baſket of flowers, or fruit, 


is not ill taken, though he has more plenty of his own growth, 


and in much greater perfection. Worthleſs things receive a value, 


when they are made the offerings of reſpect, eſteem and grati- 


tude; theſe you have given me ſo mighty and peculiar reaſons to 


have, in the higheſt degree, for your lordſhip, that if they can 


add a price to what they go along with, proportionable to their 
own greatneſs, I can with confidence brag, I here make your 
: lordſhip the richeſt preſent you ever received. This I am ſure, I 
-am under the greateſt obligation to ſeek all occaſions to acknow- 
: ledge a long train of favours, I have received from your lordſhip; 


1 2 favours, 


# 
#X 
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XXX 


favours, though great and important in themſelves, yet made 
much more ſo by the forwardneſs, concern, and kindneſs, and 
other obliging circumſtances, that never fail to accompany them. 

To all this, you are pleaſed to add that,, which gives yet more 
weight and reliſh to all the reſt: you vouchſafe to continue me 
in ſome degrees of your eſteem, and allow me'a place in your 
good thoughts; I had almoſt faid friendſhip. This, my lord, 
your words and actions ſo conſtantly ſhew, on all occaſions, even 
to others, when I am abſent, that it is vanity in me to mention 
what every body knows: but it would be want of good manners, 
not to acknowledge what ſo many are witneſſes of, and every day 
tell me I am indebted to your lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as 
eaſily aſſiſt my gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
growing engagements it has to your lordſhip. This, I am ſure, 
I ſhould write of the underſtanding without having any, if I 
were not extremely ſenſible of them, and did not lay hold on this 


opportunity to teſtify to the world, how much I am obliged to be, 
and how much I am, My Lord, 


'Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 
Iohn Locke 


Dorſet- court, May 24, 1689 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE READER 


Reader, g 

I here put into thy hands, what has been the diverſion of ſome of my idle 
and heavy hours: if it has the good luck to prove ſo of any of thine, and thou 
haſt but half ſo much pleaſure 1n reading as I had in writing it, thou wilt as 
little think thy money, as I do my pains, ill beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for 
a commendation of my work ; nor conclude becauſe I was pleaſed with the 


doing of it, that therefore I am fondly taken with it, now it is done. He 


that hawks at larks and ſparrows, has no leſs ſport, though a much leſs con- 
fiderable quarry, than he that flies at nobler game: and he is little acquainted 
with the {abject of this treatiſe, the UNDERSTANDING, who does not know 
that as it is the moſt elevated faculty of the ſoul, fo it is employed with a 


greater and more conſtant delight, than any of the other. Its ſearches after 


truth, are a ſort of hawking and hunting, wherein the very purſuit makes a 
great part of the pleaſure. Every ſtep the mind takes, in its progreſs towards 
nowledge, makes ſome diſcovery, which is not only new, but the beſt too, 
for the time at leaſt. | | | 
For the underſtanding, like the eye, judging of objects only by its own 
ſight, cannot but be leaſed with what it diſcovers having leſs regret for what 
has eſcaped it, becauſe it is unknown. Thus he, who has raiſed himſelf 
above the alms-baſket, and not content to live lazy on ſcraps of begged opi- 


nions, ſets his own thoughts on work, to find and follow truth, will (whatever 


he lights on) not miſs the hunter's ſatisfaction: every moment of his purſuit 
will reward his pains with ſome delight, and he will have reaſon to think his 
time not ill-ſpent, even when he cannot much boaſt of any great acquiſition. 
This, reader, is the entertainment of thoſe, who let looſe their own 
thoughts, and follow them in writing ; which thou oughteſt not to envy 
them, fince they afford thee an opportunity of the like diverſion, if thou wilt 
make uſe of thy own thoughts in reading. It is to them, if they are thy own, 
that I refer myſelf: but if they are taken upon truſt from others, it is no 
| os matter what they are: they not following truth, but ſome meaner con- 
HAderation. And it is not worth while to be concerned, what he ſays or thinks, 
who ſays or thinks only as he is directed by another. If thou judgeſt for thy- 


ſelf, I know thou wilt judge candidly; and then I ſhall not be harmed or 


offended whatever be thy cenſure. For though it be certain, that there is 
nothing in this treatife, of the truth whereof I am not fully perſuaded; yet I 
conſider myſelf as. liable to miſtakes, as I can think thee ; and know that 
this book muſt ftand or fall with thee, not by any opinion I have of it, but by 
thy awn. If thou findeſt little in it new, or inſtructive to thee, thou art not 


to blame me for it. It was not meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this 


ſubject, and made a thorough acquaintance with their own underſtanding ; but 
for my own information, and the ſatisfaction of a few friends, who acknow- 
themſelves not to have ſufficiently conſidered it. Were it fit to trouble 

6-4 | thee 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE READER 


thee with the hiſtory of this Eſſay, I ſhould tell thee, that five or fix friends 
meeting at my chamber, and diſcourſing on a ſubje& very remote from this, 
found themſelves. quickly at a ſtand, by the difficulties that roſe on every ſide. 
After we had a while puzzled ourſelves, without coming any nearer a reſolu- 
tion of thoſe doubts which perplexed us, it came into my thoughts, that we 
took a wrong courſe ; and that before we ſet ourſelves upon enquiries of that 
nature, it was neceſlary to examine our own abilities, and ſee what objects our 
underſtandings were or were not fitted to deal with. This 1 Spell to the 
company, who all readily aſſented; and thereupon it was agreed, that this 
ſhould be our firſt enquiry. Some haſty and undigeſted thoughts on a ſubject 
I had never before conſidered, which I ſet down againſt our next meeting, gave 
the firſt entrance into this diſcourſe ; which having been thus begun by chance, 
was continued by intreaty; written by incoherent parcels; and after long in- 
tervals of neglect, reſumed again, as my humour, or occaſions permitted; and. 
at laſt, in a retirement, where an attendance on my health gave me leiſure, 1 it 
was brought into that order thou now ſeeſt it. | 

This, diſcontinued way 'of writing, may have occaſioned, belides others, 
two contrary faults, viz. that too little and too much may be ſaid in it. If thou 
findeſt any thing wanting, I ſhall be glad that what I have writ gives thee any 
defire that I ſhould have gone further; if it ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt 
blame the ſubject; for when I firſt put pen to paper, I thought all I ſhould 
have to ſay on this matter, would have been contained in one ſheet of paper; 
but the further I went, the larger proſpect I had: new diſcoyeries led me till 
on, and ſo it grew inſenſibly to the bulk it now appears in. I will not deny, 


but poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower compaſs than it is; and that 


ſome parts of it might be contracted : the way it has been writ in, by catches, 


and many long intervals of interruption, being apt to cauſe ſome repetitions. 
But to confeſs the truth, I am now too lazy, or too bufy to make it ſhorter. 
I am not ignorant how little I herein: conſult my own reputation, when 1 


' knowingly let it go with a fault, ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who are 
always the niceſt readers. But they who know ſtoth is apt to content itſelf 
with any excuſe, will pardon. me, if mine has prevailed on: me, where, I 


think, I have a very good one. I will not therefore alledge in my defence, that 


the ſame notion having different reſpects, may be convenient or neceſſary to 
prove or illuſtrate ſeveral parts of the ſame diſcourſe ; and that ſo it happened 
in many parts of this: but waving that, I ſhall frankly avow, that I have 
ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame argument, and. expreffed it different 
ways, with a quite different deſign. I pretend not to publiſh this Eſſay for the 
information of men of large thoughts, and quick -apprehenfions ; to ſueh 
maſters of knowledge I profeſs myſelf a ſcholar, and therefore warn them 
before-hand not to expect any thing here, but what: being ſpun out of my 
own. coarſe thoughts, is fitted to men of my own ſize; to 1 4: 

it will not de unacceptable, that I have taken ſome pains to'tnake 7 52 tine 
familiar to their thoughts ſome truths, which eſtabliſhed prejudice, or the 


perha ps, 


abſtractedneſs of the ideas themſelves, might render difficult. Some objects 
a9. need. be turned on eyery 12 and ed the notion is new, as 81 confeſs | 


att -fome. 
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ſme of theſe are to me, or out of the ordinary road, as I ſuſpect they will ap-- 


pear to others, it is not one ſimple view of that will gain it admittance into 
every underſtanding, or fix it there with a clear and laſting imprefſion. There 
are few, I believe, who, have not obſerved in themſelves, or others, that what 


in one way of propoſing was very obſcure, another way of exprefling it has 


made very. clear and intelligible : though afterward the mind found little 


difference in the phraſes, and wondered why one failed to be underſtood 


more than the other. But every thing does not hit alike upon every man's. 
imagination. We have our underſtandings no leſs different than our palates; 
and he that thinks the ſame truth ſhall be equally reliſhed by every one in the 
ſame dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame ſort of cookery; 
the meat may be the ſame and the nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able 
to receive it with that ſeaſoning ; and it muſt be dreſſed another way, if you 
will have it go down with ſome, even of ſtrong conſtitutions. The truth is, 
thoſe who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this reaſon, to publiſh it 
as it is: and ſince L have been brought to let it go abroad, I deſire it ſhould be 
uaderſtood by whoever gives himſelf the pains to read it; I have ſo little affec- 
tion to be in print, that if I were not flattered, this Eſſay might be of ſome 
uſe to others, as I think it has been to me, I ſhould have confined it to the 
view of ſome friends, who gave the firſt occafion to it. My appearing there- 
fore in print, being on purpoſe to be as uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary 
to make what I have to ſay, as eaſy and intelligible to all forts of readers, as 
I'can. And I had much rather the ſpeculative and quick-ſighted ſhould com- 
plain of my being in ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed 
to abſtract ſpeculations, . or prepoſſeſſed with different notions, ſhould miſ- 
take, or not comprehend my meaning. 300% 5 
It will poffibly be cenſured as a great piece of vanity, or inſolence, in me, 
to pretend to inſtruct this our knowing age; it amounting to little leſs, when 
I own, that I publiſh this Eflay with hopes it may be uſeful to others. But if 


it may be permitted to ſpeak. freely of thoſe, who with a feigned modeſty 


condemn, as uſeleſs, what they themſelves write, methinks it favours much 


more of vanity or inſolence, to publiſh a book for any other end; and he 
fails very much of that reſpect he owes the publick, who prints, and- con- 
ſequently expects men ſhould read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould 


meet with any thing of uſe to themſelves or others: and ſhould nothing elſe 


be found allowable in this treatiſe, yet my deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo: and 
the goodneſs of my intention ought to be ſome'exeuſe for the worthleſſnefs 


of my preſent. It is that chiefly which ſecures me from the fear of cenſure, 
which I expect not to eſcape more than better writers. Men's principles, no- 
tions, and reliſhes are ſo different, that it is hard to find a book which pleaſes 


or diſpleaſes all men. I acknowledge the age, we live in, is not the leaſt 


knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſy to be ſatisfied. If I have not the 
good luck to pleaſe, yet no body ought to be offended with me. I plainly 


tell all my readers, except half a dozen, this treatiſe was not at firſt intended 
for them and therefore they need not be at the trouble to be of that number. 


But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may do it ſecurelyʒ 


for 
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5 
for I ſhall find ſome; better way of. F my time, than in ſuch. ind of 4 
conveefationi. 1 ſhall always Rave t. 9:6 lhglaginnyte.heaw aimed fincerely: at A 
truth and ie though in one of the męanaſt MY] Rhe cotnmonwealth 3 
of learning is not at this ———— — hoſe mighty defigns, A 
in,adyancing the {eignces, wall leave laſting monyments:to.the admiration, of 1 
palterity; hut even muſt not hope, to be, a. Reyle, ar, a Sydenham; und 
in ab age-dbaproduees luce meſ C a8 She rear uy ggf ub ang the incom- 
RAM, Nen wth age et hee gf: Sha) lain, it, is ainhitien enough 
tee FRplayed as:28tundery laber in clearing groung u little, and removing 
ſome of the; 5b biſh. Mat ies iipothe way to knowledge; which. 22 had 
been, very; much moreraduanced! in the. World if the cndeavours.af ingtniqus 
ang and yſttious met hnd not been, much cumhered with the learned, fri- 
volous irof\upcopthy affected or unigtelligible terms, introduxed unto, the 
ſeienges, po — art of ig that degree, that philoſophy, which! is 
nothing; but; the arne knowledge, of, things, was thought unfit, or uncapable 
to ba hgh inde: ampany; and polite:canvesfation... Vague and 
inſignificant forms of ſpeech, and abuſe of language, haue ſo long paſſed 
19 . 2 A ſqienge r hard n miſapplied words, with little or no 
meanings: en Ey refcription, ſuch a right to be miſtaken fox deep learn- 
| 20S and H. ight 28 that it will not be eaſy to perſuade, either 
who — 295 thoſe; who. hear them, that they are but the covers of 
Ae and hindrance of true knowledge. To break in upon the ſanctuary 
Vanity and ignergnge, will ba. I ſuppoſe, ſame ſervice: to human under. 
ſtanding : though, I few are apt to think, they deceive or are deceived in the 
N uſe of words ; ar that the, language of the ſect they are of, has any faults in 
it, Which ought, c befexamined or corrected 33 ope I ſhall be n 
if IL have in the third; bool dwelt long on: this, 1 and endeavoured to 
make it ſo plain, that neither. the inyeterateneſs of the miſchief, nor the pre- 
valency of the faſhion, ſhall be any excuſe for thoſe, who will not take care 
about the meaning of their own Mords, and will not ſuffer the ſigniſcancy of 
erden, to be endung. ** 1 77 OV. e 4 TIT TESTES 
I. have been told, that a ſhert epitome. of this treatiſe, which. was printed 
1688. was., by, ſome condemned without reading, becauſe ingate; ideas were 
denied in it; they too haſtily concluding, that if innate ideas were not 157 
palcd, there would. be little left, either of the notion or proof of ſpirits; If 
any. one take the like offence. at the entrance of. this treatiſe, I hall deſire him 
to.rgad-it thorough ; and then I ws he will he convinegd, that the, taking 
2 we foundations, i e ea 6 of 8 * 
or endang 1 as hen mixed a or on 
fallchood.. In the ſecond edition I added as followeth. 
_ The. book alles. will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing uf this e — 
which he has promiſed, by the correctneſa of it, ſhall make amends, for the 


Fs, 


manꝝ faults c« tedl an the former. He deſires too, that it ſnould be known, 
Shak Ade ohe whole new ghapter concerning Identity, and mianꝝ additions and 
other plage, Theſe I aſe inform my reader, are not all new. 
ef them either farther confroatian of what I had ſaid; or 

explications, 


ky Genin in 
Abe but we 
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explications, to prevent others being miſtaken in the ſenſe of what was for- 
merly printed, and not any variation in me from it: I muſt only except the 
alterations I have made in book ii. chap. 21. | 
What I had there writ conterning liberty and the will, I thought deſerved 
as accurate a review as I was capable of: thoſe ſubjects having, in all ages, ex- 
erciſed the learned part of the world with queſtions and difficulties, that have. 
not- a little perplexed morality and divinity ; thoſe parts of knowledge that 
men are moſt concerned to be clear in. Upon a cloſer inſpection into the 
working of men's minds, and a ſtricter examination of thoſe motives and views 
they are turned by, I have found teaſon ſomewhat to alter the thoughts I for- 
merly had, concerning that, which gives the laſt determination to the will in all 
voluntary actions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the world with 
as much freedom and readineſs, as I at firſt publiſhed what then ſeemed to me 
to be right, thinking myſelf more concerned to quit and renounce any opinion 
of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when truth appears againſt it. For 
it is truth alone I ſeek, and that will always be welcome to me, when, or from 
whenceſoever it comes. | | . 
But what forwardneſs ſoever I have to reſign any opinion I have, or to recede. 
from any thing I have writ, upon the firſt evidence of an error in it; yet this I 
muſt own, that I have not had the good luck to receive any light from thoſe ex- 
ceptions I have met with in print againſt any part of my book; nor have from 
any thing that has been bv int it, found reaſon to alter my ſenſe; in any 
of the points that have been queſtioned. Whether the ſubje& I have in hand 
requires often more thought and attention, than curſory readers, at leaſt ſuch as 
are ptepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow; or whether any obſcurity inmyexpreſſions- 
caſts a cloud over it, and theſe notions are made difficult to others apprehen- 
lion in my way of treating them: ſo it is, that my meaning, I find, is often 
miſtaken, and I have not the good luck to be every where rightly underſtood. 
There are ſo many inſtances of this, that I think it juſtice to my reader and 
myſelf to conclude, that either my book is plainly enough written to be rightly 
underſtood by thoſe who peruſe it with that attention and indifferency, Which 


*xli 


ry one, who will give himſelf the pains to read, ought to employ in readings, = 


or e ſe that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, that it is in vain to go about to mend 
it. Which ever of theſe be that truth, it is myſelf only am affected thereby, 
and therefore I ſhall be far from troubling my reader with what I think might. 


be aid; in anſwer to thoſe ſeveral objections I have met with, to paſſages here 
and there of my book. Since I perſuade myſelf, that he who thinks them of 
moment enough to be concerted; whether they are tius or falſe, will be able 

to ſee, chat what is faid, is either not well founded, of elſe not contrary to my 
doctrine, when I and my oppoſer come both to be well underſtood, © 
I any, careful that none of their gbod thoughts ſhould be loſt; have pub- 
liſhed their benſures ef my Effe, with this honout'done to ir, chat they will 
not ſuffer it t be ati Eſfay; I leave it to the public to value the obligation: 
they have td their critical Pens and fhal} not waſte my teader's time in folie 
CY (7 eee ee eee 
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his are not ſo; and therefore there can be expected nothing but dy Ly Brig 
"confuſion, where terms are made uſe of which have not ſuch a preciſe 
MRO. 7 WHEY OT OUGHT eo OILY 8 
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Has in himſelf, or gives to others in ſo haſty a confutation of what J have 
Written. een #1 N 6. $14: 4 ( CU Eu 8 een 
The bookſellers preparing for- the fourth edition ef my Eſſay, gave me notice 
of it, that I might, if I had leiſure, make any additions or alterations I fhould 
think fit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to advertiſe the reader, 
that, beſides ſeveral corrections I have made here and there, there was One 
alteration whichiit Was neceſſary to mention, hecauſe it ran through the whole 
Hook; and; is of conſequence to be 1 -underſtood. What I therenpon 
aid ie the ee en to riohgnimgrd 499172 & Das Bot 2 050 10 e ts 
Clear and diſtin ideas are terms} which, though familiar and frequent in 
mens mouths, I have reaſon'ts'think every one who uſes, 3056 hol perfectly 
underſtand. And poſſibly it is but here and there one, who gives himſelf the 
trouble to conſider them ſo far as to know what he himſelf or others preciſe! 
mean by them: I have therefore in moſt places choſe to put determinate 


- '% 
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or determined, inſtead f clear and diſtinct, as more likely to direct men's 


thoughts to my meaning in this matter. By thoſe denominations, I mean 
ſome object in the mind, and conſequently determined, i. e. ſuch as it is there 
ſeen and perceived to be. This, I think, may fitly be called a determinate or 
determined idea, when ſuch as it is at anytime objectively in the mind, and fo 
determined there, it is annexed, and without variation determined to a name or 
articulate ſound, which is to be ſteadily the ſign of that very ſame ohject of 
Lee . pate 16s orrens fe 
Io explain this a lietle more particularly. By determinate, when applied to 


a ſimple idea, I mean that ſimple appearance which the mind has in its view, 


or perceives in itſelf, when that idea is ſaid to be in it; by determined, when 
applied to a complex idea, I mean ſuch a one as conſiſts of a determinate 


number of certain ſimple or lefs complex ideas, joined in ſuch a 1 
and ſituation, as the mind has before its view, and ſees in itſelf, when tha 


t idea 
is preſent in it, or ſhould be preſent in it, when a man gives a name to it. Ifay, 
ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, nor perhaps any one, who is fo careful 
of his language, as to uſe no word, till he views in his mind the preciſe 
determined idea, which he reſolves to make it the ſign of. The want of this, 


is the cauſe of no ſmall obſcurity and confuſion in mens thoughts and 


diſcourſes. : 


I know there are not words enough in any language, to anſwer all the 


variety of ideas, that enter into mens diſcourſes and reaſonings. But this 


hinders not, but that when any one uſes any term, he may have in his mind 


a determined idea, which he makes it the ſign of, and to which he ſhould 
keep it ſteadily annexed, during that preſent diſcourſe. Where he does not, 
or cannot do this, he in vain pretends to clear and diſtin& ideas; it is plain 


eter- 


Upon this ground I have thought determined Idens a way of ſpeaking leſs, 


Hable to miſtake, than clear and diſtin: and where men have got ſuch 
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determined ideas of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, they will find 
a great part of their doubts and diſputes at an end. The greateſt part of the 
queſtions and controverſies that perplex mankind, depending on the doubtful 
and uncertain uſe of words, or (which is the ſame) indetermined ideas, which 
they are made to ſtand for; I have made choice of theſe terms to ſignify, 
1. Some immediate object of the mind, which it perceives and has before it, 
diſtin& from the ſound it uſes as a ſign of it. 2. That this idea, thus deter- 
mined, 1. e. which the mind has in itſelf, and knows and ſees there, be de- 
termined, without any change, to that name, and that name determined to 
that preciſe idea. If men had ſuch determined ideas in their enquiries and 
- diſcourſes, they would both diſcern how far their own enquiries and diſcourſes 
went, and avoid the greateſt part of the diſputes and wranglings they have 
with others. N 

Beſides this, the bookſeller will think it neceſſary I ſhould advertiſe the 
reader, that there is an addition of two chapters wholly new ; the one of the 
aſſociation -of ideas, the other of enthuſiaſm. Theſe, with ſome other larger 
additions, never before printed, he had engaged to print by themſelves, after 


the fame manner, and for the ſame purpoſe, as was done when this Eſſay had 
the ſecond impreſſion, n. | 
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I. 


OF INNATE NOTIONS. 


CHAP. I. 
The Introduction. 


- 
— 


1. An enquiry into the underſtand- 


mm, pleaſant and uſeful. 
2. ; 


5 Uſeful to know the extent of our 


comprehenſion. 
5. Qur capacity proportioned to our 
ſtate and concerns, to. diſcover 
things uſeful to us. 
6. Knowing the extent of our capa- 
cities, will hinder us from. uſeleſs 


curioſity, ſcepticiſm, and idleneſs. 


7. Qccafion of this eſſay. 
8. What idea ſtands for. 


CHAP. n. 


No innate principles in the mind, 
and particularly no innate ſpeculative 
principles. 


SECT. = 
1. The way 
any knowledge, ſufficient to prove 

it not innate. | 
2. General aſſent, the great argu- 


ment. 


3: Univerſal conſent proves nothing 


innate. | | 

4. What is, is; and it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not 
to be; not e aſſented to. 
5. Not on the mind naturally im- 
printed, becauſe not known to 

children, ideots, &c. Ha 

6, 7. That men know them when th 
| ere. 


* 


wenn how we come by 


' SECT. 


8. If reaſon diſcovered them, that 
would not prove them innate. 
9-11. It is falſe, that reaſon diſcovers 
them. | 

12. The coming to the uſe of reaſon, 
not the time we come to know 
aa 

13. is they are not diſtinguiſhed 
Goa other knowable _ 

14. If coming to the uſe of reaſon were 

| the time of their diſcovery, it 
would not prove them. innate. 

15, 16. The ſteps by which the mind at- 
| tains ſeveral truths. ö 

17. Aſſenting as ſoon as propoſed and 
underſtood, proves them not innate. 

18. If ſuch an aſſent be a mark of in- 
nate, then that one and two are 
equal to three; that ſweetneſs is 
not bitterneſs; and a thouſand the 
7 171 be innate. 

1 le eneral 

5 known, before theſe univerſal 
maxims. 

20. One and one equal to two, &c. not 
general, nor uſeful, anſwered. 

21. Theſe maxims not being known, 
ſometimes, till propoſed, proves 
them not innate. 

22. Implicitly known, before propoſ- 
| mg; ſignifies, that the mind is ca- 

pable of underſtanding them, or 
elſe ſignifies nothing. 

23. The argument of aſſenting, on firſt 
hearing, is, upon a falſe ſuppoſi- 
tion of no precedent teaching. 

24. Not innate, becauſe not univerſally 
aſſented to. f 

2.5. Theſe maxims not the firſt known. 

26. And ſo not. innate, | 

e 2 | 


27. Not 
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oy 75 Not innate, becauſe they appear 


leaſt, where what is innate ſhews 
elf cleareſt. 671 a 


E NS. 


SECT. 
21. Contrary principles in the world. 


22-26, How men commonly come by 


their principles, 


6 5 | a decapitulation. = 27. Principles muſt be exanithed. 
| | 4 "CHAP. Iv. 
. Other conſiderations about innate prin- 
Why + innate pradtica principles. ciples, both ſpeculative and practical. 


10. | 


1. No moral "not ſo clear, and 


ul 


» 70 "7 
& 88 


1 
We 


9. 


10. 


1113. 


14. 


ſo generally received, as the fore- 


mentioned ſpeculative maxims. 
Faith and Juſtice not owned as 
rinciples by-all men. 
hough men deny them in 


their ractice, yet they admit them 
in their thoughts, anſwered. ' 
4: Moral rules need a proof, ergo, 


not innate. 
. Inſtance in keeping compacts. 


8. Viteos generally approved, not be- 


cauſe innate, but becauſe profitable. 
Men's actions convince us, that the 
rule of virtue is not their internal 
principle. 

Conſcience no proof of any innate 
moral rule, 

Inftances of enormities petite 
without remorſe. 

Men have contrary practical prin- 
ciples. 

Whole nations reject ſeveral mo- 
ral rules. 

Thoſe who maintain innate prac- 
tical principles, tell us not what 
they are. 


Lord Herbert's innate principles f 


- $ECT Wa. 4 1 \c# 


I. Pines les not innate, unleſs their 
ideas be innate. 
2, 3. Ideas, eſpecially thoſe belonging to 
Principles, not born with children. 
4, 5. Identity, an idea not innate. 
6. Whole and part, not innate ideas. 
7. Idea of ip not innate. 
8-11. Idea of God, not innate. 

12. Suitable to God's . goodneſs; that 
all men ſhould have an idea of him, 
therefore mee imprinted by 
him, anſwered. 


13-16. Ideas of God, various 1 different 


men. 
17. If the idea of God: be not innate, 
no other can be ſuppoſed innate. 
18. Idea of ſubſtance; not innate. 
19. No propoſitions can be innate, 
ſince no ideas are innate. | 
20, No ideas are remembered, till after 
they have been introduced. _ 
1. Principles not innate, becauſe of 
little uſe, or little certainty. 
22,, Difference of mens diſcoveries de- 
pends upon the different appli- 
© cation of their faculties. 
23. Men muſt think and know for 
themſelves. 


I 5-1 
. examined. 24. Whence the opinion of © innate 
20. Obj. Innate principles may be cor- | rinciples. | 


1 1 All ideas come from ſenſation or 


rupted, anſwered. 


8B O o 


CHAP. 1. 


Of ideas in general, and their _ 


SECT. 


Idea is the object of thinking. 


reflection. 


25. Concluſion, 


Oo F IDEAS. 


SECT. 


3. Tbe objefts of ſenſation, one ie ſource 
| of ideas, 
4. The operations of our minds, the 
_ © other ſource of them. 
5: All 


CONTENT S. 


FECT. ; | 
g. All our ideas are of the one or the 
bother of theſe, —__ 
6. Obſervable in children, _. 
7. Men are differently furniſhed with 
- "theſe, according to the different 
objects they converſe with. 
8. Ideas of reflection later, becauſe 
they need attention. 
9. The ſoul begins to have ideas, 
when it begins to perceive. 
10. The ſoul thinks not always; for 
this wants proofs. | 

11. It is not always conſcious of it. 

12. If a ſleeping man thinks, without 
knowing it, the ſleeping and wak- 
ing man are two perſons. 

13. Impoſſible to convince thoſe that 
ſleep, without dreaming, that they 

think. ety, 

24. That men dream without remem- 
bering it, in vain urged, 

15. We this hypotheſis, the thoughts 

of a ſleeping man ought to be moſt 
rational. 

16. On this hypotheſis, the ſoul muſt 
have ideas, not derived from ſen- 
ſation or reflection, of which there 
is no appearance. 


57. If I think, when I know it not, no 


body elſe can know it. 
18. How knows any one that the 


foul always thinks? For if it be 


not a ſelf-evident propoſition, it 
needs proof, 


19. That a man ſhould be. buſy in 


thinking, and yer not retain it the 
next moment, very. improbable. 
20-23. No ideas, but from ſenſation or 
| reflection, evident, if we obſerve 
children. | | 
24. The original of all our knowledge. 
25.. In the reception of ſimple ideas, 
the underſtanding is moſt of all 
paſſive. 


CHA P. UW. 
Of ſimple ideas. 


SECT. | 
1. Uncompounded appearances. 


2, 3. The mind can neither make nor 
deſtroy them, ; 


SECT. 


7: 8. Ideas in 


C HAP. III. 


Of ideas of one ſenſe. 


SECT, : ad | 
1. As colours of ſeeing, ſounds of 
hearing. 
2, Few ſimple ideas have names. 


of © 3 Wh OD \ ot 
Of ſolidity. 


1. We receive this idea from touch. 
2. Solidity fills ſpace. 
3. Diſtin& from ſpace. 
4. From hardneſs. 3 
5. On ſolidity depends impulſe, re- 
8 ſiſtance, and protruſion. 
6. What it is. 


HAF. V. 


or ſimple ideas by more than one ſenſe. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of ſimple ideas of reflection. 
ser. Su 
1. Are the operations of the mind 
about its other ideas ? 


2. The idea of perception, and idea of 
willing, we have from reflection. 


. 


reflection. 
SECT. ; | 

1-6. Pleaſure and pain. 

7. Exiſtence and unity. 
8. Power. | 

9. Succeſſion. | 
10. Simple ideas, the materials of all 

our knowledge. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Other conſiderations concerning 
| ſimple ideas. 
SECT. | Ls 55 
1-6. Poſitive ideas from privative cauſes. 
the mind, qualities in bo- 
—_ 8 
9, 10. Primary 


*:xlyii 


Of ſimple ideas, both of ſenſation and 
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SECT, 

, 10. Primary and ſecondary qualities, 
1 How: primary — produce 
ir ideas. . 

13, 14. How ſecondary. 
15-22, Ideas of primary qualities, are re- 
ſemblances ; of ſecondary, not. 
23. Three forts of qualities in bodies. 
24, 25. Reaſon of our miſtake in this. 
26, Secondary qualities: twofold ; firſt 
immediately perceivable , ſecondly 
mediately perceivable. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of perception. 
SE r. | 


1. It is the firſt ſimple idea of re- 
ftlection. | 
224. Perception is only when the mind 
receives the impreſſion. 
5, 6. Children, th they have ideas 
in the wamb, none innate. 
7. Which ideas firſt, is not evident. 
8-10. Ideas of ſenſation; often changed 
by the judgment. 
11-14. Perception puts the difference be- 
tween animals and inferior beings. 


15. Perception the inlet of knowledge. 


CHAP. X. 
Of retention. 


SECT. 
1. Contemplation. 
2. Memory. | 
3. Attention, repetition, pleaſure, and 
pain, fix ideas. | 
4, 5. Ideas fade in the memory. 
6. Conſtantly repeated ideas can ſcarce 
be loſt. | 5 
7. In remembering, the mind is often 
Active. 
8, 9. Two defects in che memory, obli- 
; vion, and flownels; 
10. Brutes have memory. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of diſcerning, &c. 
SECT. | 8 
1. No knowledge without it. 
2. The difference of wit and judg- 
ment. e 


= 8 XF 3» 


SECT, | 
3. Clearneſs alone hinders confuſion; 
4. Comparing. 
5. Brutes compare but imperfectly. 
6. Compounding. 
7. Brutes compound but little. 
8. Naming. 
9. AbftraAion, 
10, 11. Brutes abſtract not. 
12, 13. Ideots and madmen. 
. begi ef hu- 
15, Theſe are the beginnings ef hu- 
man knowledge. * 
16. Appeal to experience. 
17. Dark room. 


CHAP. XN. 
Of complex ideas. 
SECT. 7% 


1. Made by the mind out of Gmple 


anes. 

2. Made voluntarily. 

3. Are either modes, ſubſtances, or 
relations. 

4. Modes. 

5. Simple and mixed mades. 

6. Subſtances ſingle or collective. 

7. Relation. 

8. The abitruſeſt ideas from theſe two 

ſources. ; 


CHAP, XIII. 
Of ſpace, and its ſimple modes. 


1. Simple 
2. Idea of ſpace. 
3. Space and extenſion. 
4. Immenfity. 
5, 6. Figure, 
7-10. Place. | 


11-14. Extenſion and beds not the ſame. 
135. The definition 


extenſion, or 
ſpace, does not explain it. 
16. Diviſion of beings into bodies and 
ſpirits, proves not ſpace and body 
the ſame. | 
17, 18. Subſtance, which we know not, no 
| n ſpace without body. 
ubſtance and accidents of little 
uůſe in philoſophy. B 
21. A vacuum beyond the utmoſt 
bounds of body. 
22. The 


19, 20. 


T 


SECT. 
22. The power of annihilation, proves 
a vacuum. 
23. Motion proves a vacuum. 
24. The ideas of ſpace and body diſ- 
tinct. 

25, 26. Extenſion being inſeparable from 
body, dae it not the ſame. 
Ideas of ſpace and ſolidity diſtinct. 

28. Men differ little in clear Fg 
ideas. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of duration, and its ſimple odds. 


W | | + 
1. Duration is fleeting extenſion. 


2-4. Its idea from reflection on the train 
of our ideas. 


5. The idea of duration, explicable | 


to things whilſt we ſleep. . 

6-8. The idea of ſucceſſion, not. from 
motion. 

9-1 11. The train of ideas has a certain 
RP > ag of quickneſs. 
This train the meaſure of other 
ſucceſſions. 

413-15. The mind cannot fix long on one 

invariable idea. 

16. Ideas, however made, include no 

ſenſe of motion. 
17. Time is duration ſet out by mea- 
ſures. 

18. A good meaſure of time muſt di- 
vide its whole duration i into equal 
periods. 

19. The revolutions of the ſun and 


moon, the propereſt meaſures of 
time. 


20. But not by their motion, but pe- 
riodical appearances. 


. No two parts of duration can be 


certainly known to be equal. 
22. Time not the meaſure of motion. 
23. Minutes, hours, and years, not 
neceſſary meaſures of duration, 


24. The meaſure of time two ways 
applied, 


25-27. Our meaſure of time, applicable | 


co duration, before time. 
28-32. Eternity. 


VOL. I. 


E N T 8. 


CC HAP. XV. 


Of duration and expanſion conſidered 
together. 
sEOr. 

1. Both capable of greater and leſs. 

2. Expanſion not bounded by matter. 

3. Nor duration by motion. 

4. Why men more eaſily admit in- 
finite duration, than infinite ex- 

panſion. 

5. Time to duration, is as place to 

expanſion. 

6. Time and place are taken for ſo 
much of either, as are ſet out by 
the exiſtence and motion of bodies. 

7. Sometimes for ſo much of either, 

as we deſign by meaſures taken 
from the bulk or motion of bodies. 

They belong to all beings. 

. All the parts of extenſion, are ex- 
tenſion; and all the parts of du- 
ration, are duration. 

10. Their parts inſeparable. 


\S © 


11. Duration as a line, expanſion as 


24 a ſolid. 1 
12. Duration has never two parts to- 
gether, expanſion all together. 


CH AP. XVI. 


Of number. 
SECT, 
1. Number, the ſimpleſt, and moſt 
univerſal idea. 
Its modes made by addition. 
Each mode diſtinct. 


bers, the moſt preciſe. 

Names neceſſary to numbers. 
Why children number not earlier. 
Number meaſures all meaſurables. 


CHEAP: Aff.” 
Of infinity. 


= 
AS 


SECT, 

I. Infinity in its original intention, 
attributed to ſpace, duration, and 
number. 

2. The idea of finite eaſily got. | 
f 3. How 


p { 
. Therefore demonſtrations in num- 


xl1 


* 


xlii 
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SECT. 


3. How we come by. the idea of in- 
finity. 


I. Qur idea of fpace boundleſs. 


5. And fo of duration; 
6. Why other ideas are not capable 
of infinity. 


7. Difference between infinity of 


ſpace, and ſpace infinite. 


8. We have no idea of infinite ſpace. 


IQ, 1 


f 


9. Number affords us the clearcſt 
idea of infinity. 
1. Our different conception of the 
infinity of number, — and 
expanſion. | 
12. Infinite diviſibility. 


12, 14. No poſitive idea of infinite. 


1 We have no poſitive idea of an 


15. What is poſitive, What negative, 
in our idea of infinite. 


infinite duration. 


18. No poſitive idea of infinite ſpace. 
. 19. What is poſitive, what Rove, 


in our idea of infinite. - 


20. Some think they have a poſitive 
y " N00" eternity, and not infinite 
Pace. 
21. Suppaſed poſitive idea of infinity 
| cauſe of miſtakes. F 
22. All theſe ideas from ſenſation and 
reflection. 


C H A P. XVIII. 
Of other ſimple modes. 


SECT. 
1, 2. Modes of motion. 


3. Modes of ſounds. 


4. Modes of colours. 


5. Modes of taſtes and ſmells. 

6. Some ſimple modes have no names. 
2. Why ſome modes Seren others 
| have, not names. 5 


CHAP: XIX 
Of the modes of aeg 


s zer. 

c * 2. Senſation, nene, contem- 
f lation, & c 

2 T various attention x of the mind 
in thinkiog, . UT ..$ 
5 n 


. Win and ae, 


S ECT. 


4. Hence it is probable that thinking 
is the action, not a of the ſoul. 


CHAP. xx. 


Of modes of pleaſure and pain, 


SECT. 


1. Pleaſure and pain. fimple ideas. 

2. Good and evil, What. 

3. an paſſions moved by good and 
evi 

4. Love. 

5. Hatred. 


6. Deſire. 


7. Joy. 
8. Sorrow. 


9. Hope. 


10. Fear. 


11. Deſpair. 


.. is Anger. 


_ 18. 


4. What ll noi deve. 


19, 18 Pleaſure and Nin. What. 
17. Shame 


18. Theſe inflances ds ew how our- 
ideas of the paſſions are got from 
ſenſation and reflection. 


CHAP. XXI. 
| Of power. 


-SBCT, 


1. This idea how got. | 

2. Power, active and paſfive. 

3. Power includes relation. 

4. The cleareſt idea of active power, 
had from ſpirit. 


wers. 

6. Faculties. | 

7. Whence the hoes of ery and 
neceſſity. 


8. Liberty, What. 
9. Suppoſes underſtanding and will. 
10. Beſongs not to volition. 
11. Voluntary oppoſed to involuntary, 


not to neceſſary. 


"x0 Liberty, what. 
- 13: Neceſſity, what. | Ro 
14-20. Liberty belongs not to he vin. 


21. But to the agent, ar man. 21 
1 bo 


X 


SECT. 2 : 
22, 24. N of willing, a man is not 


25, 26,1 The will determined by ſomething 
27. without it. | 
28. Volition, what. 
29. What determines the will. 
30. Will and deſire muſt not be con- 
founded. 764 BA 
31. Uneaſineſs determines the will. 
32. Deſire is unealineſs. 
33. The uneaſineſs of defire determines 
the will. | | 


34. This the ſpring of action. 


35. The greateſt poſitive good deter- 


mines not the will, but uncafineſs. 
36. Becauſe the removal of uneaſineſs 
is che firſt ſep to happineſs. 
37. Becauſe uneafinefs alone is preſent. 
38. Becauſe all, who allow the joys of 
heaven poſſible, purſue them not. 
But a great uneaſineſs is never 
ne d. 2 
39. Deſire accompanies all uneafineſs. 
2 The moſt preſſing uneaſineſs na- 
turally determines the will. 
41. All defire happinefs, 
42. Happineſs, what. 
43. What good is deſired, what not. 


44. Why the greateft good is not al- 


ways defired. 

45. Why, not being deſired, it moves 
not the will. £440 Þs 

46. Due ene raiſes deſire. 

47. The power to ſuſpend the proſecu- 

tion of any defire, makes way for 

conſideration. | 

48. To be determined by our own 
r. is no reſtraint to liberty. 

49. The freeſt agents are ſo determined. 

50. A conſtant determination to a pur- 
ſuit of happineſs, no abridgment 
of Hberty. | | 

51. The neceffity of purſuing true 
happineſs, the foundation of all 
liberty, 

52, The reaſon of it. | 

53. Government of our paſſions, the 

right improvement of liberty. 

54» 55. How men come to purſue diffe- 

rent courſees. 


_ 4 


6 1 egy Ir ů — ů — —— uh —— wet ** . 


E N Þ S. 


SECT. 

56. How men come to chuſe ill. 

57. Firſt, from bodily pains. Secondly, 
from wrong deſires, ariſing from 
wrong judgment. 

58, 59. Our judgment of preſent good and 
| evil always right. 

60. From a wrong judgment of what 
makes a neceſſary part of their 
happineſs. | 

61, 62. A more particular account of 
wrong Judgments, | 

63. In comparing preſent and future. 

64, 65. Cauſes of this. 
66. In conſidering conſequences of 
actions. | 

67. Cauſes of this. 

68, Wrong judgment of what is ne- 
ceſſary to our happineſs. 


69. We can change the agreeableneſs, 


or diſagreeabſeneſs, in things. 
70. Preference of vice to virtue, a 
manifeſt wrong judgment. 


ah 7%» | Recapitulation. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of mixed modes. 


SECT. 
1, Mixed modes, what. 
Made by the mind. 
Sometimes got by the explication 
of their names. 2 | 
The name ties the parts of mixed 
modes into one idea. 
The caufe of making mixed 
modes. 
Why words in one language have 
none anſwering in another. 
And languages change. 
Mixed modes, where they exiſt. 
. How we get the ideas of mixed 
modes. | 
10. Motion, thinking, and power, have 
been moft modified. 
11, Several words ſeeming to ſignify 
action, ſignify but the effe&t. - 
12. Mixed modes, made alſo of other 
ideas. | | 
"FR CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of the complex ideas of ſubſtances. 


SECT. 0942447 2 | 
Ideas of ſubſtances, how: made. 
Our ideas of ſubſtance in general. 
. Of the ſorts of ſubſtances. 
No clear idea of ſubſtance in ge- 
neral. | 
As clear an idea of ſpirit as body. 
Powers a great part of our complex 
ideas of ſubſtances. | 
And why. | 
Three - ſorts. of ideas make our 
complex ones of ſubſtances. 


3:- 


s 


© 9 VG 


ro. Powers make a great part of our 


complex ideas of ſubſtances, 

11. The now ſecondary qualities of bo- 
dies would diſappear, if we could 
diſcover the primary ones of their 
minute. parts. - | 

12. Our faculties of. diſcovery ſuited to. 
our ſtate. 2 

13. Conjecture about ſpirits. 

14. Complex ideas of ſubſtances. 
15. Idea of ſpiritual ſubſtances, as. 
clear as of bodily ſubſtances. 

16. No ideas of. abſtract ſubſtance. 

17. The coheſion. of ſolid) parts, and 
impulſe, the primary ideas. of 

body 3 

18. Thinking and motivity, the pri- 

mary ideas of ſpirit. 


19-21, Spirits capable of. motion. 


22 Idea of foul and body enmpared. 


23-27. Coheſion of ſolid parts in body, as 


hard to be conceived, as thinking 
in a ſoul. | 
pulſe, or by thought, equally in- 
| telligible, 
30. Ideas of body and ſpirit compared. 
31. The notion of ſpirit involves no 
more difficulty in. it, than that of 
| body. | SA 
32. We know nothing beyond. our 
ſimple ideas. bg 


33-35. Idea of God. : 


6. No ideas in our complex one of 


ſpirics, but thoſe got from ſenſa- 


tion or reflection. 


37. Kecapitulatin. 


8 Ber. 


CRAP. TY, | 
Of collective ideas of ſubſtances, 


1. One idea. * 
2. Made by the power of compoſing 
in the mind. de 
3. All artificial things are collective 

ideas. LE 


C HAP. XXV. 


Of relation. 
SECT. : 
1. Relation, what. | | 
2. Relations without correlative 
terms, not ealily perceived. 
3. Some ſeemingly / abſolute terms 
contain relations. 
4. Relations different from the things 
| related. 0 
5. Change of relation may be, with- 
out any change in the ſubject. 
6. Relation only betwixt two things. 
7. All things capable of relation. 
8. The idea of relation, clearer often, 
than of the ſubjęcts related. 
9. Relations all. terminate in ſimple 
dess, | : 
10. Terms leading the mind beyond 
the ſubject denominated, are rela- 
tive. | 
11. Concluſion. 


C HAP. XXVI. 


Of cauſe and effect, andother relations. 
reg 2 


1. Whence their ideas got. 
2. Creation, generation, making al- 
teration. a | 


3, 4. Relations of time. 


5. Relations of place and extenſion. 


6. Abſolute terms often ſtand far re- 
lations. N 


C HAP. XXVII. 
Of identity and diverſity. 


SECT. g 
1. Wherein identity. conſiſts. 
2. Identity of ſubſtances, identity of 
modes. 
| KD Prin- 


C O N T 
$EPCT. 
3. Principium individuationis. 
Identity of vegetables. 
Identity of animals. 
Identity of man. 
Identity ſuited to the idea. 
Same man. 
Perſonal identity. 
. Conſciouſneſs makes perſonal iden- 
tity. 
11. Perſonal identity in change of ſub- 


6 ances. 
12-15. Whether in the change of think- 
ing ſubſtances. 
16. Conſciouſneſs 
perſon. 
17. Self depends on conſciouſneſs. 
x8, 19, | Objects of reward and puniſh- 
20. J ment. 


21, 22. Difference between identity of man 
and perſon. 


8e 


= 
_ 


makes the ſame 


23s 88 Conſciouſneſs alone makes el. 
26 27. Perſon a forenſick term. 
28. The difficulty from ill uſe of 
-:1:*; names. 
29. Continued exiſtence makes iden- 
tity. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Of other relations. 
SECT, 
1. Proportional. 
2. Natural. 
3. Inſtituted. 
4. Moral. 
5. Moral good and evil. 
6. Moral rules, 9 
7. Laws. 


8. Divine law, the meaſure of ſin and 
duty. 


9. Civil law, the meaſure of crimes 
and innocence. 


10, 11. Philoſophical law, the meaſure of 


virtue and vice, 


12. Its enforcements, commendation, 
and diſcredit. 


13. Theſe three laws the rules of mo- 


ral good and evil. 


145 15. Morality is the relation of actions 
to theſe rules. | 


* " 
& 
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SECT. 

16. The denominations of actions 
often miſlead us. | 

17. Relations innumerable, 

18. All relations terminate in ſimple 
ideas. © 

19. We have ordinarily as clear (or 
clearer) notion of the relation, as. 
of its foundation. 

20. The notion of the relation is the 
ſame, whether the rule, any action 
is compared to, be true or falſe. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of cles and diſtin, obſcure and: 
confuſed ideas. 
SECT. 
1. Ideas, ſome clear and ſome diſtin, 
others obſcure and confuſed. 
2. Clear and obſcure, ed by 
ſight. 
3. Cauſes of obſcurity. 
4. Diſtinct and confuſed, what. 
5. Objection. 
6. Confuſion of ideas, is in reference 
to- their names. 
7. Defaults, which make confuſion. 


a 


Firſt, complex ideas, made up of 


too few ſimple ones. 
8. Secondly, or its ſimple ones jum- 
bled diſorderly together. 
9. Thirdly, or are mutable and un- 
determined. 
10. Confuſion, without reference to 
names, hardly conceivable. 
11. Confuſion. concerns always two- 
ideas. 
12. Cauſes of confuſion. 
13. Complex ideas may be diſtinct in; 
one part, and confuſed in another.. 
14. This, if not heeded; cauſes con- 
fuſion in our. arguings. 
15, Inſtance in eternity. 
16. Diviſibility of matter. 


C H A P. XXX. 
Of real ad fantaſtical ideas... 


SECT. 
I. Real ideas are conformable to their: 
archetypes... 

2 Single 


xlv 


CONT 


SECT. 
2. Simple ideas all real. 
3. Complex ideas are voluntary © com- 
. binations. 
4. Mixed modes, made of conſſtent 
ideas, are real. 
5. Nleas of ſubſtances are real, when 
they agree with the exiſtence of 


things. 
CHA p. XXXI. 
Of adequate and inadequate ideas. 


SECT. 

I. Adequate ideas are ſuch as per- 
techly repreſent their archety pes. 
2. Simple ideas all adequate. 
3. Modes are all adequate. 

4, 5. Modes, in reference to ſettled 
names, may be = 

6, 7. Ideas of ſubſtances, as referred to 

real eſſences, not adequate. 

8-11. Ideas of ſubſtances, as collections 
of their qualities, are all inade- 
quate. 

1a. Simple ideas 2 ura, and adequate. 

13. Ideas of ſubſtances are i ura, in- 


ad 
14. Ideas of modes 4 relations are 
archetypes, and cannot but be 


adequate. 9 
CHAP. XXXII. 
Of true and falſe ideas, 


SECT, 
1. Truth and falſehood properly be- 
tongs to propoſitions. 
2. Metaphyſical truth contains a ta- 
cit propofition. 
No idea as an appearance in the 
mind, true or falſe. 
Ideas, referred to any thing, may 
be true or falſe. 
Other mens ideas, real exiſtence, 


A £ 3s 


and fuppoſedq real effences, are - 
what men uſually refer their ideas 
to, 


6-8. The 0 of ſuch nn 
9. Simple ideas may be falſe, in re- 
ference to others of the ſame name, 
» but are leaft liable to be fo. 
10. Ideas of mixed modes moſt liable 
to be falſe in this ſenſe. 


E N T 8. 


SECT. 

11. Or at leaſt to be thought falſe, 

12. And why. 

13. As referred to real exiſtenoes, none 
of our ideas can be falſe, but thoſe 
of ſubſtances. 

14-16. Firſt, ſimple ideas in this ſenſe not 
falſe, and why. 


15. 
ſhould be different from another's. 
17. Secondly, modes not falſe. 


18. Thirdly, ideas of ſubſtances, when 
falſe. 


19. Truth or falſehood always ſup- 
poſes affirmation or negation. 


20. Ideas, in themſelves, negther true 


nor falſe. 
21. But are falſe; firſt, when judged 


agreeable to another man's idea, 
without being ſo. 

22, Secondly, when judged to agree 
to real exiſtence, when they do 
not. 

23. Thirdly, when judged adequate, 
without being 40. 

24. Fourthly, when judged to * 
ſent the real eſſence. 

25. Ideas, when falſe. 

26. More properly to be called right 


or "wrong. 
CHAP. XXXIII. 
Of the aſſociation of ideas. 


SECT. 
1. Something unreaſonable in moſt 
men. 
2. Not wholly from ſelf- love. 
3. Not from education. 
4. A degree of madneſs. 
5. From a wrong connection of ideas. 
6. This connection, how made. 
7, 8. Some antipathies, an effect of it. 
9. A great cauſe of errors. 
10-12, Inſtances. 


13. Why time cures ſame diſorders in 


the mind, which reaſon cannor. 
14-16, Farther inſtances of the effects of 
the aflociation of idcas. 
17. Its influence on intellectual habits, 
18. Obſervable in different ſeas. 
19. Concluſion. 
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Of words, or language in general. 


SECT. 
1. Man fitted to form articulate 
 founds. 
2. To make them ſigns of ideas. 
3, 4. To make general ſigns. 


5. Words ultimately derived from 


ſuch as ſignify ſenſible ideas. 
6. Diſtribution. 


"CHAP. Il. 


Of the ſignification of words. 


SECT. 
1. Words are ſenſible ſigns, neceffary 
for communication. 


2, 3. Words are ſenſible ſigns of his 


ideas, who uſes them. 

4. Words often ſecretly referred; 
firſt, to the ideas in other mens 
minds. 

* 5. Secondly, to the reality of things. 

6. Words, by uſe, readily excite ideas. 

7. Words often uſed without ſigni- 


fication. 

8. Their fignification perfectly arbi- 
trary. 
ne. Ih 


2 


Of general terms. 
1er. 


2. For every particular thing to have 
a name is impoſſible. 
3, 4. And uſeleſs. 
5. What things have proper names. 
6-8. How general words are made. 


9. General names are nothing but ab- 
ſtract ideas. | 


f 


10. Why the genus is ordinarily made 


ule of, in definitions. 

22. General and univerſal are creatures 
of the underſtanding. 

' 22. Abſtract ideas are the eſſences of 
the genera and ſpecies-. 


1. The greateſt part of words general. 


K I 


OF WORDS. 


SECT. 

13. They are the workmanſhip of the 
underſtanding, but have their foun- 
dation in the ſimilitude of _ 

14. Each diſtin& abſtract idea, is 
diſtinct eſſence. 

15. Real and nominal eſſence. 

16. Conſtant connection between the 

ä name and nominal eſſence. 
17. Suppoſition, that ſpecies are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their real eſſences, 
uſeleſs. 

18. Real and nominal eſſence, the 
ſame in ſimple ideas and modes, 
different in ſubſtances. 

19. Eſſences ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible. 

20. Recapitulation. 


HA. IW. 
Of the names of ſimple ideas. 


SECT, 2 
1. Names of ſimple ideas, modes, 
and ſubſtances, have each ſome- 
thing peculiar. 
2. Firſt, names of ſimple ideas, and 
ſubſtances, i intimate real exiſtence. 
3. Secondly, names of ſimple ideas, 
and modes, ſignify always both. 
real and nominal eſſence. 

Thirdly, names of ſimple ideas, 

undefinable. 

If all were definable, it would be a. 

proceſs in infinitum. 

What a definition is. 

7. Simple ideas, why undefinable. 

8, 9. Inſtances. Motion. 
e Light. 
11. Simple ideas, why undefinable, 
farther explained. 

12, 13. The contrary ſhewed in complex 
ideas, by. inſtances of a ſtatue and 
rainbow. 

14. The names of complex - ideas,, 
when to be made intelligible by 
words.. 


P 


8 MU 


15. Fourchly, 
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5. Fourthly, names of ſimple ideas 


leaſt doubtful. 


16. Fifthly, ſimple ideas have few al-. 


cents in linea prædicamentali. 
17. Sixthly, names of ſimple ideas ſtand 
ra y P 
for ideas not at all arbitrary. 


CHAP. V. 


> Of the names of mixed modes 'and 


relations. | 
1er. 
I. They ſtand for abſtract ideas, as 
| other general names. 
2. Firſt, the ideas they ſtand for, are 
made by the underſtanding. 
2. Secondly, made arbitrarily, and 
without patterns. 
. How this is done. 


idea is often before the exiſtence. 
. Inſtances, murder, inceſt, ſtabbing. 
7. But ſtill ſubſervient to the end of 
language. 
8. Whereof the intranſlatable words 
9 


3 

9 
5. Evidently arbitrary, in that the 

6 


of divers languages are a proof. 

. This ſhews ſpecies to be made for 

communication. 

In mixed modes, it is the name that 

ties the combination together, and 

makes it a ſpecies. 

12. For the originals of mixed modes, 
we look no farther than the mind, 
which alſo ſhews them to be the 

work manſhipof the underſtanding. 
13. Their being made by the under- 
ſtanding, without patterns, ſhews 
the reaſon why they are ſo com- 
pounded. 
14. Names of mixed modes ſtand al- 
ways for their real eſſences. 


10, 11. 


I 5. Why their names are uſually got | 


before their ideas. 
16. Reaſon of my being ſo large on 


tdtt:is ſubject. 
n . 
Of the names of ſubſtances. 
SECT. 
1. The common names of ces 
ſtand for ſorts. 


E. N. P © 


SECT, | 
2. The eſſences of each ſort, is the 
abſtract idea. 
3. The nominal and real eſſence dif— 
ferent. 
4-6. Nothing eſſential to individuals. 
7, 8. The nominal eſſence bounds the 
ſpecies. 
9: Not the real efſence, which we 
know not. | 

10. Not Tabſtantial forms. which we 
know leſs. 

11. That the nominal eſſence is that 
whereby we diſtinguiſh ſpecies, 
farther evident from ſpirits. 

12. Whereof there are, probably, 
numberleſs ſpecies. 

13. The nominal eſſence that of the 
| ſpecies, proved from water and ice. 

14-18. Difficulties againſt a certain num- 
ber of real eſſences. 
19, 20. Our nominal eſſences of ſubſtances, 
not perfect collections wal er- 
ties. 
21. But ſuch a collection as our name 
| ſtands for. 
22. Our abſtract ideas are to us the 


meaſures of ſpecies : inſtances i in 
that of man. 
23. Species not diſtinguiſhed oy: ge- 


| neration. 
24. Not by ſubſtantial forms. 
25. The ſpecifick eſſences are made by 


the mind. 
26, 27. Therefore very various and un- 
certain. 
28. But not ſo abitrary, as mixed 
modes. 


29. Though very imperfet. 
30. W hich "= ſerve for common con- 
Pere. 5 

31. But make ſeveral W Ggnificd 
by the ſame name. 

32. The more general -our ideas are, 
the more incompleat and partial 

they are, 

33. This, all acconmictined to the 
end of ſpeech. | 

34. Inſtance in caſſuaries. 

35. Men make the ſpecies 3 inſtance, 


* 


36. Frough nature makes che imili- 
| 37. And 


| 4 
ö 

4 
. 
* 
be 
# 


SET ESE EST: 


37. And continues it in the races of 
things. 
38. Each abſtract idea is an eſſence. 


{ 39. Genera and ſpecies, in order to 


naming ; inſtance, watch. 
40. Species of artificial things leſs 
confuſed than natural. 
41. Artificial things of diſtinct ſpecies. 
42. Subſtances alone have proper 
names. 
43. Difficulty to treat of words with 
words. | 
44, 45. Inſtance of mixed modes in Ki- 
neah and Niouph. 
46, 47. Inſtances of ſubſtances in Zahab. 
48. Their ideas perfect, and therefore 
various. 
49. Therefore to fix their ſpecies, a 
real eſſence 1s ſuppoſed. 
50. Which ſuppoſition is of no uſe. 
51. Concluſion. 


C HAP. VII. 
Of particles. 


SECT. 
1. Particles connect parts, or whole 
ſentences together. . 
2. In them conſiſts the art of well 
ſpeaking. 
3, 4. They ſhew what relation the mind 
gives to its own thoughts. 
5. Inftance in Bur. 
6. This matter but lightly touched 
here. 


CH AP. VIII. 


Of abſtra& and concrete terms. 
8ECT, 5 
1. Abſtract terms not predicable, one 
of another, and why. | 


2. They ſhew the difference of our 
ideas. | 


CHAP. 1X. 
Of the imperfection of words. 


SECT, | A 
1. Words are uſed for recording and 
communicating our thoughts. 
2. Any words will ſerve for recording. 
3. Communication by words, civil 
or philoſophical. 
4. The imperfection of words, is the 
doubtfulneſs of their ſignification. 
VOL. I. 


S ECT. 


5. 
6. 


Cauſes of their imperfection. 
The names of mixed modes doubt- 
ful: firſt, becauſe the ideas they 


ſtand for, are fo complex. 


7. 
8. 


. Secondly, becauſe they have no 


ſtandards, 


. Propriety not a ſufficient remedy. 
. The way of learning theſe names 


contributes alſo to their doubtful- 
nels. 


. Hence unavoidable obſcurity in 


ancient authors. 


, Names of ſubſtances, of doubtful 


ſignification. | 


Names of ſubſtances referred, firſt, 


to real eſſences, that cannot be 
known. | 


Secondly, to .co-exiſting qualities, 


which are known but imperfectly. 
With this imperfection they may 
ſerve for civil, but not well for 
philoſophical uſe. 


. Inftance, liquor of the nerves. 
. Inſtance, 


The names of ſimple ideas, the 
leaſt doubtful. 

And next to them, ſimple modes. 
. The moſt doubtful, are the names 


gold. 


of very compounded mixed modes 
and ſubſtances. 


Why this imperfection charged 


upon words. 


This ſhould teach us moderation 


in impoſing our own ſenſe of old 
authors. 


CH AP, NK 
Of the abuſe of words. 


. Abuſe of words. 
. Firſt, words without any, or with- 


out clear ideas. | 
Occaſioned by learning names, 
before the ideas they belong to, 


. Secondly, a ſteady application of 


them. 


. Thirdly, affected obſcurity, by 


wrong application. 


Logick and diſpute have much 


contributed to this, 
Calling it ſubtilty. 
This learning. very little benefits 
ſociety. 1 8. * 
g 10. But 


xlix 


CONTENT 98. 
SECT, | SECT, WM 
10, But deſtroys the inſtruments of 2. Are not eaſy; 
| knowledge and communication, 3. But yet neceſſary to philoſophy. 
11. As uſeful as to confound the 4. Miſuſe of words, the cauſe of great 
ſound of the letters. errors. 
12. This art has perplexed religion 5. Obſtinacy. 
and juſtice. N 6. And wrangling. a 
13. And ought not to paſs for learning. 7. Inſtance, bat and bird. 
14. Fourthly, taking them for things. 8. Firſt remedy, to uſe no word 


15. Inſtance in matter. without an idea. 
16. This makes errors laſting. 9. Secondly, to have diſtinct ideas 
17. Fifthly, ſetting them for what annexed to them in modes. 
they cannot ſignify. 10. And diſtinct and conformable in 
18. V. g. putting them for the real ſubſtances. | 
eſſences of ſubſtances. 11. Thirdly, propriety. 
19. Hence we think every change of 12. Fourthly, to make known their 
our idea in ſubſtances, not to meaning. 
. change the ſpecies. 13. And that three ways. 
20.. The cauſe of this abuſe, a ſuppo- 14. Firſt, in ſimple ideas by ſynoni- 
| ſition of nature's working always mous terms, or ſhewing. 
regularly. 15. Secondly, in-mixed modes by de- 
21. This abuſe contains two falſe ſup- finition. 
poſitions. 16. Morality capable of demonſtration. 
22. Sixthly, a ſuppoſition that words 17. Definitions can make moral diſ- 
have a certain and evident ſigni- courſes clear. 
fication. 18. And is the only way. 


23. The ends of language: firſt, to 19. Thirdly, in ſubſtances, by ſhe wing 
convey our ideas. | and defining. | 
24. Secondly, to do it with quickneſs. 20,21.. Ideas of the leading qualities of 


2.5. Thirdly, therewith ta-convey the ſubſtances, are. beſt got by ſhew-. 
knowledge of things. | ing. | 
26-31. How: men's words fail in all theſe. 22. The ideas of their: powers, beſt by 
32. How in ſubſtances. | definition. | 
33. How in modes and relations. 23. A reflection on the knowledge of 
34. Seventhly, figurative ſpeech alſo ſpirits. 
an abuſe of language. 24. Ideas alſo of ſubſtances muſt be 
CHAP. XL conformable to things. 


| 8 25. Not eaſy to be made ſo. 
Of the remedies of the for egoing. 26, Fifthly, by conſtancy in their ſig · 


imperfections and abuſes. nification. 
SECT. 27. When the variation is to be ex- 
1. They are worth ſceking.. plained, 


E 
OF KNOWLEDGE AND OPINION. 


Ar. £4 SECT. 
| 0 Fon age in general, ads {og diſagreement, of 
SECT. | 3. This agreement fourfold. 
1, Our knowledge converſant about 4. Firſt, of identity, or diverſity. 
our ideas. 5. Secondly, relation. 
2. Knowledge is the perception of 6. Thirdly, of co-exiſtence. 


J. Fourtlily, 
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7. Fourthly, of real exiſtence. 

8. Knowledge actual or habitual. 
9. Habitual knowledge, twofold. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the degrees of our knowledge. 


SECT, | 
1. Intuitive. 
2. Demonſtrative. 
3. Depends on proofs. 
4. But not fo eaſy. 
5. Not without precedent doubt. 
6. Not ſo clear. 
7. Each ſtep muſt have intuitive evi- 
dence. | 
8. Hence the miſtake ex precognitis 
& præconceſſis. 
9. Demonſtration not limited to 
quantity. 
10-13. Why it has been fo thought. 
14. Senfitive knowledge of particular 
- exiſtence. 
15. Knowledge not always clear, where 
the ideas are ſo. 


Q:H+& P.: ii. 
Of the extent of human knowledge, 


SECT. 
1. Firſt, no farther than we have ideas. 
2. Secondly, no farther than we can 


perceive their agreement or diſ- 
agreement. 


3. Thirdly, intuitive knowledge ex- 


tends itſelf not to all the relations 
of all our ideas. 
4. Fourthly, nor demonſtrative know- 
_  Tedge. — 
5. Fitthly, ſenſitive knowledge, nar- 
rower than either. 
6. Sixthly, our knowledge, therefore, 
narrower than our ideas. 
7. How far our knowledge reaches. 
8. Firſt, our knowledge of identity 
and diverſity, as far as our ideas. 
- 9. Secondly, of co-exiſtence, a very 
little way. 
10, Becaule the connection between 
moſt ſimple ideas is unknown. 
11. Eſpecially of ſecondary qualities. 
12-14. And farther, becauſe all connection 
between any ſecondary and prima- 
ry qualities is undiſcoverable. 


SECT, 
15. Of repugnancy to co-exiſt, larger. 

16. Of the co-exiſtence of powers, a 
very httle way. | 

17. Of ſpirits yet narrower. 

18. Thirdly, of other relations, it 1s 
not eaſy to ſay how far. 
Morality capable of demonſtration. 

19. Two things have made moral ideas 
thought incapable of demonſtra- 
tion, Their complexedneſs and 
want of ſenſible repreſentations. 

20. Remedies of thoſe difficulties. 

21. Fourthly, of real exiſtence ; we 
have an intuitive knowledge of 
our own, demonſtrative of God's, 
ſenſitive of ſome few other things. 

22. Our ignorance great. 

23. Firſt, one cauſe of it, want of ideas, 
either ſuch as we have no concep- 
tion of, or ſuch as particularly we 
have not. 

24. Becauſe of their remoteneſs, or, 

25. Becauſe of their minuteneſs. 

26. Hence no ſcience of bodies. 

27. Much leſs of ſpirits. | 

28. Secondly, want of a diſcoverable 
connection, between ideas we have. 

29. Inſtances. 

30. Thirdly, want of tracing our ideas. 

31. Extent in reſpect of univerſality. 


. 
Of the reality of our knowledge. 


ser. | 
1. Objection, knowledge placed in 


| ideas; may be all bare viſion. 
2, 3. Anſwer, not ſo, where ideas agree 
with things. | 
4. As, firſt, all fimple ideas do. 
5. Secondly, all complex ideas, ex- 
cept of ſubſtances. 
6. Hence the reality of mathematical 
knowledge. 
7. And of moral. 
8. Exiſtence not required to make it 
real. 
9. Nor will it be leſs true, or certain, 
becauſe moral ideas are of our own 


making and naming. 


10. Mi-naming diſturbs not the cer= 


tainty of the knowledge. 
g 2 5 11. Ideas 


SECT, 

11, Ideas of ſubſtances have their ar- 
chetypes without us. 

12. So far as they agree with theſe, ſo 
far gur knowledge concerning 
them is real. 

13. In our enquiries about ſubſtances, 
we myſt conſider ideas, and not 
confine our t hrs to names, or 
ſpecies ſuppoſed ſet out by names. 

14, 13. Objection againſt a changeling be- 
ing ſomething between man and 
beaſt, anſwered. | 

16. Monſters. 
17. Words and ſpecies. 
18. Recapitulation. 


CHAP. V. 
Of truth in general. 


ser. 
1. What truth is. ö 
2. A right joining, or ſeparating of 
ſigns. i. e. ideas. or words. 
3. Which make mental, or verbal 
propoſitions. 
4. Mental propoſitions are very hard 
do be treated of. 8 
5. Being nothing but joining, or ſe- 
parating ideas, without words. 
6. When mental propoſitions con- 
tain real truth, and when verbal. 
7. Objection againſt verbal truth, 


that thus it may be all chimerical. 


8. Anſwered, real truth is about ideas 


agreeing to things. J 
9. Falſhood is the joining of names, 
otherwiſe than their ideas agree. 
10. General propofitions to be treated. 
of more at large. 


1.1, Moral and metaphyſical truth. 


CHAR V 


Of univerſal propofitions, their truth, 
and certainty. | 
SECT, 


knowledge. 
2. General truths hardly to be under- 
ſtood, but in verbal propoſitions. 
| 3. Certainty two-fold, of truth, and 
of knowledge. | 


oth 


CONT ENTA 


1. Treating of words, neceſſary to 


SECT, 
4. Na propoſition can be known to 
be true, where the eſſence of cach 

ſpecies mentioned, is not known. 

5. This more particularly concerns 
ſubſtances. 

6. The truth of few univerſal propo- 
ſitions concerning ſubſtances, is to 
be known. Jo | 

7. Becauſe co-exiſtence of ideas in few 

. caſes is to be known. 
8, 9. Inſtance in gold. 

10. As far as any ſuch co-exiſtence can 
be known, ſo far univerfal propo- 
ſitions may be certain. But this. 
will go but a little way, becauſe, 

11, 12. The qualities, which make our 
complex ideas of ſubſtances, de- 
pend moſtly on external, remote, 
and unperceived cauſes. 

13. Judgment may reach farther, but 
that 1s not knowledge. 

14. What is requiſite for our know- 

\ ledge of ſubſtances. | 

15. Whilſt our ideas of ſubſtances con- 
tain not their real conſtitutions, we- 
can make but few general, certain 
propoſitions. concerning them. 

16. Wherein lies the general certainty: 
of propoſitions. 


CAA POV... 
Of maxims. 
SECT. „ 
1. They are ſelf-evident. _ 
2. Wherein that ſelf· evidence conſiſts; 
3. Self. evidence nat peculiar. to re- 
ceived axioms. | 
4. Firſt, as to identity and diverſity, 
all propaſitions are equally ſelf- 
| evident.. | 
5. Secondly, in co-exiſtence, we have 
tew ſelf-evident propoſitions. 
6. Thirdly, in other relations we may. 
have. | 
7. Fourthly,. concerning real exi- 
. tence, we have none. 
8. Theſe axioms do not much in- 
fluence our other knowledge. 
9. Becauſe they are not the truths: 
the firſt known. 
10. Becauſe on them the other parts of: 
aur knowledge do not depend. 
II. What: 


CON T 


SECT: 


11. What uſe theſe general maxims 
have.. | | 

12. Maxims, if care be not taken in 
the uſe of words, may prove con- 
tradictions. 

13. Inſtance in vacuum. 

14. They prove not the exiſtence of 
things without us. 


15. Their application dangerous about 


complex ideas. 


16-18. Inſtance in man. 


19. Little uſe of theſe maxims, in 
proofs, where we have clear and 
diſtinct ideas. 

20. Their uſe dangerous, where our 
ideas are confuled. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of trifling propoſitions. 


SECT. 


i. Some propoſitions bring no in- 
creaſe to our knowledge. 

2, 3. As, firſt, identical propoſitions. 

4. Secondly, when a part of any com- 
plex idea. is predicated of the 
whole. | | 

5. As part of the definition of the 
term defined.. | | 

6. Inſtance, man and palfry. 

7. Fer this teaches but the ſignifica- 
tion. of words, | 

8. But no real knowledge. 

9. General propoſitions, concerning 
ſubſtances, are often trifling. 

to, And why.. 

LI. Thirdly, uſing words variouſly, is 

trritling with them. i 

12. Marks of verbal propoſitions. 

Firſt, predication in abſtract. 


1.3. Secondly, a part of the definition, 


predicated of any term.. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of our knowledge of exiſtence. 


SECT.. 


1. General, certain propoſitions con- 
cern not exiſtence. 


2. A threefold knowledge of exiſ- 


tence. 
3. Our knowledge of our own exif-- 
tence, is intuitive. 


E N T & 


r 
Of the exiſtence of a God. 


SECT, 
1. We are capable of knowing cer- 
tainly that there is a God. 
2. Man knows that he himſelf is. 
He knows alſo, that nothing can- 
not produce a being, therefore 
ſomething eternal. 
4. That eternal being muſt be moſt 
powerful. 
5. And moſt knowing. 
6. And therefore God. 
7 
8 
9 


3 


Our idea of a molt perfect being, 
not the ſole proof of a God. 

Something from eternity. 

Ivo forts of beings, cogitative- 
and incogitative. 

10. Incogitative being cannot produce 

a cogitative. 

Therefore there has been an eter-- 

nal wiſdom. 

Whether material, or no. 

Not material, firſt, becauſe every- 

particle of matter is not cogitative. 


II, 12, 


13. 
14. 


15. Secondly, one particle alone of 


- matter cannot be cogitative. 

16. Thirdly, a ſyſtem of incogitative- 
matter cannot be cogitative. 

17. Whether in motion or at reſt. 


18, 19, Matter not co-eternal with an eter-- 


nal mind. 


II.. 


Of the knowledge of the exiſtence of: 


other things. 
SE CT. = 

1. Is to be had only by ſenſation. 

2, Inſtance, whiteneſs of this paper. 

3. This, though not fo certain as de-- 

monſtration, yet may be called: 
knowledge, and proves the exiſ- 
tence of things without. us.. 

4. Firſt, becauſe we cannot have them 
but by the inlets of the ſenſes. 

5. Secondly, becauſe an idea from ac- 
tual ſenſation, and another from 
memory, are very diſtinct percep- 
tions. 

6. Thirdly, pleaſure or pain, which: 
accompanies actual ſenſation, ac 


companies not the returning of. 


thole- 
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15. 
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thoſe ideas, without the external 
objects. 


. Fourthly, our ſenſes aſſiſt one ano- 


ther's teſtimony of the exiſtence of 
outward things. 


This certainty is as great as our 


condition needs. 


But reaches no farther than actual 


ſenſation. 


. Folly to expect demonſtration in 


every thing. 


Paſt exiſtence is known by memory. 
The exiſtence of ſpirits not know- 


able. 


Particular propoſitions concerning 


exiſtence, are knowable. 


4. And general propoſitions concern- 
ing abſtract ideas. 


r 


Of the improvement of our know- 


ledge. 


SECT, 
Knowledge is not from maxims. 
(The occaſion of that opinion.) 


But from the comparing clear and 


diſtinct ideas. 


Dangerous to build upon preca- 
rious principles. 

This no certain way to truth, 
But to compare clear, complete 
ideas under ſteady names. 

The true method of advancing 
knowledge, is by conſidering our 
abſtract ideas. 


. By which, morality, alſo, may be 


made clearer. 


. But knowledge of bodies is to be 


improved only by experience. 


. T his may procure us convenience, 


not ſcience. 


. We are fitted for moral knowledge, 
and natural improvements. | 
. But muſt beware of hypotheſes and 


wrong principles, 


. The true ule of hypotheſes. | 


Clear.and diſtinct ideas, with ſet- 


tled names, and the finding of 


thoſe, which ſhew their agreement 
or diſagreement, are the ways to 
enlarge our knowledge. 
Mathematicks an inſtance of it. 


CHAP. All. 


Some other conſiderations concerning 


8 ECT. 


our knowledge. 


1. Our knowledge partly neceſſary, 


partly voluntary. 

The application voluntary ; but 
we know as things are, not as we 
pleaſe. 


3. Inſtances in number, and in natu- 


SECT, 


ral religion. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of judgment. 


1. Our knowledge being ſhort, we 


want ſomething elſe. - 


2. What uſe to be made of this twi- 


light eſtate. a 


3. Judgment ſupplies the want of 


knowledge. 


4. Judgment is the preſuming things 


to be ſo, without perceiving it. 
C RAP. XV. 
Of probability. 


ser. | 


1 


2. 


3. 


Probability is the appearance of 
agreement, upon fallible proofs. 


It is to ſupply the want of know- 


ledge. ; 

Being that, which makes us pre- 
ſume things to be true, before we 
know them to be ſo. 

The grounds of probability are 
two; conformity with our on 
experience, or the teſtimony of 
others experience. 

In this all the arguments, pro and 
con, ought to be examined, before 
we come to a judgment. 


They being capable of great va- 


riety, 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the degrees of aſſent. 


SECT. 


1. Our aſſent ovght to be regulated 


by the grounds of probability. 
. 7 f 2. Theſe 


&G.0M0 D355 I; 


JECT, 


2. Theſe cannot be always actually 
| in view, and then we mult con- 
tent ourſelves with the remem- 
brance, that we once ſaw ground 
for ſuch a degree of aſſent. 

3. The ill conſequence of this, if our 
former judgment were not rightly 

| made. 

4. The right uſe of it, is mutual cha- 
rity and forbearance. 

5. Probability is either of matter of 
fact, or ſpeculation. 

6. The concurrent experience of al] 
other men with ours produces aſ- 
ſuranceapproachingtoknowledge, 

7. Unqueſtionable teſtimony and ex- 
perience for the moſt part produce 
confidence. 

8. Fair teſtimony, and the nature of 


the thing indifferent, produces alſo 


confident belief. | 
9. Experience and teſtimonies elaſh- 
ing, infinitely vary the degrees of 
probability. | 
10. Traditional teſtimonies, the farther 
removed, the leſs their proof. 
11. Yet hiſtory is of great ule. 
12. In things, which ſenſe cannot diſ- 
cover, analogy is the great rule of 
probability. . 
13. One caſe, where contrary expe- 
rience leſſens not the teſtimony. 


14. The bare teſtimony of revelation. 


is the highelt certainty. 


re. 
Of reaſon. 15 


1. Various ſignifications of the word 
reaſon. 


2. Wherein reaſoning conſiſts. 
Its four parts. 


Syllogiſm, not the great inſtru- 


ment of reaſon. 


Helps little in demonſtration, leſs 


3. 
4+ 
* ä 
in probability. 

6. Serves not to increaſe our know- 
ledge, but fence with it. 

7. Other helps ſhould be ſought, 

8. We reaſon about particulars. . 


3 


S ECT. 
9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
3 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 

225 
2% 


24. 


Firſt, reaſon fails us for want of 
ideas. 


Secondly, becauſe of obſcure and 
imperfect ideas. f 
Thirdly, for want of intermediate 
ideas. 

Fourthly, becauſe of wrong prin- 
ciples. 

Fifthly, becauſe of doubtful terms. 
Our higheſt degree of knowledge 
is intuitive, without reaſoning. 
The next is demonſtration by rea- 
ſoning. 

To ſupply the narrowneſs of this, 
we have nothing but judgmenc 
upon probable reaſoning. 
Intuition,, demonſtration, judg- 
ment. N 
Conſequences of words, and con- 
ſequences of ideas. | 

Four ſorts of arguments: firſt, ad 
verecundiam. 

Secondly, ad ignorantiam. 
Thirdly, ad hominem. 
Fourthly, ad judicium. 

Above, contrary, and according to 
reaſon. 


Reaſon and faith not oppoſite. 
E HA. P. XVIII. 


Of faith and reaſon, and their diſtinct 


SECT. 


provinces. 


1. Neceſſary to know their boundaries. 
2. Faith and reaſon what, as contra- 
_ diſtinguiſhed. | 
3. No new ſimple idea can be con- 
veyed by traditional revelation. 
4. Traditional revelation may make 
us know propoſitions, knowable 


alſo by reaſon, but not with the 


. : 4 certainty that reaſon doth. 


4 


- ag 


tion cannot be admitted, 
nlt the clear evidence of reaſon. 


Tragntonal revelation much lels. 


7.. Things above reaſon. 
8. Or not contrary to reaſon, if re- 
vealed;, are matter of faith. 


- 9. Reyclation in matters where reaſon. 
cannot judge, or but probably, 


- ought-to.be hearkened to. 
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SECT, 

10. In matters, whos reaſon can af- 
ford certain knowledge, that is to 
be hearkened to. 

11. If the boundaries be not ſet be- 
tween faith and reaſon, no enthu- 
ſiaſm, or extravagancy in religion, 
can be contradicted, 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of enthuſiaſm, 


SECT, 

1. Love of truth neceſſary. 

2. A forwardneſs to * from 
whence. 

3. Force of enthuſ n. 

4. Reaſon and revelation. 

5. Riſe of enthuſiaſm. 

7, Enthuſiaſm. 

9 


and feeling. ( 


10. Enthuſiaſm, how to be diſcovered. 


11. Enthuſiaſm fails of evidence, that 
the 2818 is from God. 


12. Firmneſs of perſuaſion, no proof 


that any propoſition is from God. 


13. Light in the mind, what. 
14. Revelation muſt be judged of by 
reaſon. 


15, 16. Belief, no proof of revelation. 
CC H'A B, X. 
Of wrong aflent, or error. 


SECT. | 
1. Cauſes of error. 


. Enthuſiaſm miſtaken for ſeeing 


„ 


n 


SECT. 
2. Firſt, want of proofs. 
. Obj. What ſhall become of thoſe 
who want them, anſwered. 
. People hindered from enquiry. 
. Secondly, want of ſkill to ule them. 
. Thirdly, want of will to uſe them. 
. Fourthly, wrong meaſures of pro- 
bability ; whereof, 
8-10. Firſt, doubtful propoſitions, taken 
for principles. 
11. Secondly, received hypotheſes. 
12, Thirdly, predominant paſſions, 
13. The means of evading probabili- 
ties, 1ſt, ſuppoſed fallacy. _ 
14. 2dly, ſuppoled arguments for the 
contrary. 
15. What probabilities determine the 
aſſent, 
16. Where it is in our power to ſuſ- 
„ OE 
17. Fourthly, authority. 
18. Men not in ſo many errors, as is 
imagined. 


ww &m +> UW 


CHAP. XXI. 


orf PI diviſion of the ſciences, 


SECT. 
. Three ſorts. 
2. Firſt, Phyſica. 
3. Secondly, Practica. 
4. Thirdly, nds rium. 
5. This is the ficſt diviſion of the 
objects of e 51 
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INCE it is the underſtanding, that ſets man above the reſt of ſenſible 
beings, and gives him all the advantage and dominion, which he has 
over them; it is certainly a ſubje&, even for its nobleneſs, worth our 
labour to enquire into. The underſtanding, like the eye, whilſt it makes 


us ſee, and perceive all other things, takes no notice of itſelf; and it requires 


art and pains to ſet it at a diſtance, and make it its own object. But, what- 
ever be the difficulties that lie in the way of this enquiry; whatever it be, that 
keeps us ſo much in the dark to ourſelves; ſure I am, that all the light we 


can let in upon our own minds, all the acquaintance we can make with our 


own underſtandings, will not only be very pleaſant, but bring us great ad- 
vantage, in directing our thoughts in the ſearch of other things. ? 
$2 Tris, therefore, being my purpoſe, to enquire into the original, 
certainty, and extent of human knowledge ; together with the grounds and 
degrees of belief, opinion and aſſent: I ſhall not at preſent meddle with the 


phyſical conſideration of the mind, or trouble myſelf to examine, wherein 


us eflence confiſts, or by what motions of our ſpirits, or alterations of our 
bodies, we come to have any ſenſation by our organs, or any ideas in our 


—underſtandings ; and whether thoſe ideas do in their formation, any, or all of 

them, depend on matter or no. Theſe are ſpeculations, which, however 
canous- and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my way, in the 
dgehgn'T am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent purpoſe, to conſider the 
-Qiicerning faculties of a man, as they are employed about the objects, which 


Plain method, I can e any account of the ways, whereby our underſtand- 
ings:come to attain thoſe notions of things we have, and can ſet down any 


ions, which are 
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they have to do with: And I ſhall imagine, I have not wholly miſemployed 
elf, in the thoughts 1 ſhall have on this occaſion, if in this hiſtorical, 


meaſures of the certainty of our knowledge, or the grounds of thoſe perſua= 
to be found amongſt men, ſo various, different, and wholly. 
1 Ivy; $4%- | TDTontra- 


INTRODUCTION 


Peer I. eontradictory; and yet aſſerted, ſomewhere or other, with ſuch aſſuranee 
- and confidence, that he, that ſhall take a view of the opinions of mankind, 
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know the ex- 
tent of our 


com prehen- 
| fion, 


Our ca pacity 
ſuited — — 
ſtate and con- 


obſerve their op ofition, and at the ſame time conſider the fondneſs and de- 
votion wherewith they are embraced, the reſolution and eagerneſs where- 
wa they are maintained; may perhaps have reaſon to ſuſpect, that either 

ere is no ſuch thing as truth at all; or that mankind hath no ſufficient 
means to attain a certain knowledge of it. 
| $3 IT is, therefore, worth white to ſearch; out the bend, between opi- 
nion and knowledge ; and examine by what,meaſures, in things, whereof we 
have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate our aſſent, and moderate 

_ In. order whereunto, I ſhall this following method 

FirsT, I ball enquire into the original of thoſe ideas, notions, or 'what- 
ever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which. a man obſerves, and is conſcious to 
himſelf he has in his mind; and the ways, wheresy the underſtanding comes 
to be furniſhed with them. : 
 SxconDLy, I tha} endeavous to thew, whas enn the underſtanding 
hath by thoſe ideas; and the certainty, evidence, and extent of it. 
Tn:RDt.y, I ſhall make ſome enquiry into the nature and grounds of faith, 
or opinion; whereby I mean chat aſſent which we gi R propoſition as 
true, of whoſe truth yet we have no certain f ab N 
have eecafion to examine the reaſons and degrees of aſſeut. 

It E, 3 enquiry into the nature of the underſtanding, 1 can-difcover 

reof, ham far they reach, ta what they are in any de- 
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onate, and where they fail us; Innung 
uw the hufy mind ef man, to be mote cautious in 


S n 1 ſtop, Zen i the utmoſt 2 
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tether ; Muehe 


of thoſe things, whizh, upon e 
amination, are found to be the reach — by We ould n 
then perhaps be. ſo forward, out of affeautivi of an univerſal knowledge, to 
raiſe queitions, and perpltex ourſedes and others with diſputet about things; 
to which our underſtandings are not ſuited ; and of Which we cannot frame 
in our minds any clear or diſtinct perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps. 
too often happened) we have not any notion at all. If e can find out, how: 
far the underſtanding can entend its view 3 how: für in has faculties to. attain. 
certainty; and in what caſes it ean only juũge aud guels, e 9 81 
content ourfelves with what is attainable by üs in this ſtata. | : 
' $5. Pon, though the comprehenhon. of our enderftundinge ee 
fhort of the vaſt extent of things; yet we ſhalb hnve cauſe cnoug 
the dountiful Author of our des e thas portion: and. ace 
of knqwkedge he has: beſtowed: on: us, ſo farabove all the rei of the inhabi- 
tants of this our manſion, Men have vreaſoh to be well Griefidd wich what 
God bath. thought fit for them, ſince he has given: them (as! St. Peter ſays): 
| waits. ages. Cons Y okra. Whatibevor: is necefiary for the conveniences 'of 
Hin, anch information of virtue; -andhasputwithin-the reach of their difeovery 
tha Han,, proviſiom for this fn ande way thatleads'to a better: How 
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henhon of whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great concernments, that they CHAP. 1, 
have light enough to lead them to the knowledge of their Maker, and the 


ſight. of their own datics. Men may find matter ſufficient to buſy their 
heads, and.cmploy their hands with variety, delight, and ſatis faction; if they 


will nat holdſy quarrel with their n conſtitution, and throw away the 
logs their hands are filled with, becauſc they are not hig enough to gr 
every, thing. We ſhall not have much reaſon to complain of the narrowneſs 
of gur minds, if we will but employ them about what may be of uſe to us; 
for. of that they are very capable: and it will be an unpardonable, as well as 
childiſh pecviſhneſs, if we undervalne the advantages of our knowledge, and 
neglect to improve it, to the ends for which it was given us, , becaule there 
are ſome things that are ſet out of the reach of it. It will be no excuſe to 
an idle and untoward ſervant, who would not attend his buſineſs by candle- 
light, to plead that he had not broad ſun-ſhine. The candle, that is ſet up 
in us, ſhines. bright enough for all our 8 The diſcoveries we can 
make with. this, ought to ſatisfy us: and we ſhall then uſe our underſtand- 
ings right, when we entertain all objects in that way and proportion, that 
ited. to our faculties; and upon thoſe grounds they are capable of 

being propoſed to us; and nat peremptorily, or intemperately require de- 

nitration, and demand certainty, where probability only is to be had, and 
which is ſufficient to govern, all our conceraments. If we will diſbelieve 
every thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all things ; we ſhall do much 
what as waſely as he, who would not uſe his legs, but fit ſtill and periſh, - 
becauſe he had no wings to fly. 28 ein il YO Tn, Fr eee nah; Nat BN 

56. WHreN | know our own ſtrength, WE. ſhall the better know w at Knowledge 
to undertake with hopes of ſucceſs: and when We have well ſuryeyed the pe . 
payne. of our on minds, and made ſome eſtimate what 4 

0 


b 


18 LE, & We may expect ſcepticiſm 
m them, we ſhall not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not ſet our thoughts and idleneſs. 
on work at all, in deſpair of knowing any thing; or, on the other fide, queſ- 
tion every thing, and difclaim all knowledge, becauſe. ſome things are not to 
be underſtood... It is of great uſe to the failor, to know the length of his line, 
though he cannot with it fathom. all, the depths of the ocean. _ It is well he 
knows that it is long enough to reach the bottom, at ſuch places as are neceſ- 
fary to direct his voyage, and caution him againſt running upon ſhoals that 
may ruin him. Our buſineſs here is not to know all things, but thoſe which 
concern our conduct. If we can find out thoſe meaſures, whereby a rational 
creature, put in that ſtate which man is in this world, may, and ought to 
yern his opinions and actions depending thereon, we need not to be trou- 
Lied that ſome other things eſcape our knowledge. Vie KI. 
$7. Tuis was that which gave the firſt riſe to this Eſſay concerning the Occaſion of 
underſtanding, For I thought that the firſt ſtep towards ſatisfying ſeveral his Eflay- 
enquiries, the mind of man was very apt to run into, was, to take a e of 
our own anderſtandings, examine our own powers, and ſee to what things 


je. were adapted. Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong 
end, 
chat 


and in vain fought for ſatisfaction, in a quiet and ſure poſſeſſion of truths 
moſt concerned us, whilſt we let looſe our thoughts into the vaſt ocean of 
1. . 4 a . B 2 ; : | T ! . g3 
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13 No innate principles in the mind. 
Book I. being; as if all that boundleſs extent were the natural and undoubted poſ- 
—— ſeſſion of our underſtanding, wherein there was nothing exempt from its 
deciſions, or that eſcaped its. comptehenſion. Thus men, extending their 
_ enquiries beyond their capacities, and letting their thoughts wander into thoſe 
depths where they can find no ſure footing; it is no wonder that they raiſe 
queſtions, and multiply diſputes, which never coming to any clear reſolution, 
are proper only to continge and increaſe their doubts, and to confirm them 
at laſt in perfect ſcepticiſm. Whereas, were the capacities of our under- 
ſtandings well conſidered, the extent of our knowledge once diſcovered, and 
the horizon found, which ſets the bounds between the enlightened and dark 
parts of things, between what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us; 
men would perhaps with leſs ſcruple acquieſce in the avowed ignorance of 
the one, and employ their thoughts and diſcourſe with more advantage and 
t er 
What Idea 8.8. Tus much I thought neceſſary to ſay concerning the occafion of this 
enquiry into human underſtanding. But, before I proceed on to what I have 
thought on this ſubject, I muſt here in the entrance beg pardon of my reader 
for the frequent uſe of the word Idea,“ which he will find in the following 
treatiſe. It being that term, which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſo- 
ever is the object of the underſtanding, when a man thinks; I have uſed it to 
expreſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or whatever it is 
which the mind can be employed about in thinking; and I could not avoid 
frequently uſing it. N | 0 he ae PII e r- nant 
I PRESUME it will be eafily granted me, that there are ſuch ideas in men's 
minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and wen's words and 
actions will ſatisfy him, that they are in others. 
Ou firſt enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into the mindꝰ“ 
"TOY +7 | un f 5 74-26 en Hern 
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The way 581. IT is an eſtabliſhed opinion amongſt ſome men, that there are in the 
ewnh ow . . * - ” . 4 . 3 4 0 Sad | 
88 underſtanding certain innate principles; ſome primary notions, xo: 


any know- s vrctci, Characters, as it were, ſtamped upon the mind of man, which the ſoul 


edge, ſuffici- receives in its very firſt being, and brings into the world with. it. It would 


it not nate be ſufficient to convince unprejudiced readers. of the falſeneſs of this 14 - 
tion, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in the following parts of this 

_ diſcourſe) how men, barely by the uſe of their natural faculties, may. attain 

to all the knowledge they have, without the help of any innate impreſſions; 
and may arrive at certainty, without any ſuch original notions,, or. princi- 
ples. For I imagine, any one will eaſily grant, that it 0 8 pertinent 


* to ſuppoſe the ideas of colours innate in a creature, to whom..God bath 


given ſight, and a power to receive them by the eyes, from external objects þ 
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_—_ and if they are notions imprinted, how can they be unknown ? To 
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impreſſions of nature and innate characters, when we may obſerve in our- 
ſelves faculties, fit to attain as eaſy and certain nee of them, as if they 
were originally imprinted on the mind. 

Bor becauſe a man is not permitted without cenſure to follow his owt' 
thoughts in the ſearch of tru * when they lead him ever ſo little out of the 
common road ; I ſhall ſet down the reaſons, that made me doubt of the. 
truth of that opinion, as an excuſe for my miſtake, if I be in one; which I 
leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to em- 


| brace. truth, wherever t ey find it. 


F. 2. THERE is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that there 
are certain principles both ſpeculative and practical, (for they ſpeak of both) 
univerſally agreed upon by all mankind; which therefore, they argue, muſt 
needs be conſtant impreſſions, which the fouls of men receive in their firſt 
beings, and which they bring into the world with them, as neceſſarily and 
really as they do any of their inherent faculties. 

83. Tuts argument, drawn from univerſal conſent, has this misfortune 


in it, that if it were true in matter of fact, that there were certain truths, 


wherein all mankind agreed, it would not prove them innate, if there can 
de any other way ſhewn, how men may come to that univerſal agreement, 
in the chings they do conſent in; which I preſume may be done. 

584. Bur, which is worſe, this argument of univerſal conſent, which is 
made uſe of to prove innate principles, ſeems to me a demonſtration that 
there are none ſuch ; becauſe there are none, to which all mankind give an 
univerſal aſſent. T ſhall begin with the ſpeculative, and inſtance in thoſe 
magnified principles of demonſtration : © whatſoever is, is; and © it is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; which, of all others, I 
think, have the moſt allowed title to innate. Theſe have fo ſettled a repu- 
ty received, that it will, no doubt, be thought 
range, if any one ſhould ſeem to queſtion it. But yet I take liberty to 
fay, that . thefe propoſitions are fo far from having an univerſal aſſent, 
nt there are a Brest pert of mankind” to whom they are not ſo much as 

no wn. Fas net 

8 F. Fon, firſt, it is evident, that all enden and idiots have not the leaſt 
apprehenſion or thought of. them ; and the want of that is enough to de- 
roy that univerſal afſeht, Which muſt needs be the neceſſary concomitant 
of all innate truths: it ſeemihg to me near a contradiction, to ſay, that 
there are truths imprinted on the ſoul, which it perceives or underſtands 
not; imprinting; if it hgdhify wor thing, being nothing elſe but the making 
eertain truths to be perceived. 

out the mind's perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. If therefore 
children and idiots have foils, have minds, with thoſe impreſſions upon them, 
they \muſt unavoidably petce ihe 

truths; which ſince Ay do not, it is evident that there are no ſuch impreſ- 
ons.” För e if they ate not notions naturally imprinted, how can they be in- 


ſay 
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Boox I dr neten in imprinted. on the mind. ann yet at the fame time: tn 
due mind is ignorant of it, and never yet-took. notice of. it, is to 
— impreſſiqn nathing. No propoſiion can be ſaid to ba in the mind, — 74 
meer yet knew, which it was never yet conſcious af. For if any one may: 
"has by the ſame reaſon, all fitions: that are true, and the mind is 
capable of ever aſſenting to. may be ſaid to be in the mind, and to be im- 
_ ſincę, if any one can be ſaid to be in the mind, which it never yet 
Wt muſt. be only, becaaſe it is capable of knowing it; and ſo the mind 
is, f all traths it ever ſhall know. F 
the mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know: for a man may live long, 
— truths, which his mind was capable-of 
knowing, that with certainty. So-that, if the capacity of knowing be. 
the natural contended Fare. e e e ee 
know, will; by this account, be every one of them innate ; and this great. 
p point will amount to no more, E 
"which, whilſt it pretends to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing different from. 
thoſe, "who deny innate tgp Yee For no-bedy, I think, ever denied, that 
the mind was: of knowing ſeveral truths. The capacity, they 
fay, is innate, the — But then, to what end ſuch conteſt 
for certain, Tg If truths can be imprinted on the underſtand- 
ing, without being perceived, r there ean be between 
any truths, gen hp is capable of knowing 2 of their original: 
re. 33 2 man go about to 
diſtinguiſh them. He, therefore, that talks of innate notions in the under- 
— cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtinct ſort of truths) mean ſuck 
truths to be in the underſtanding, as it neuer perceived, and is yet wholly 
ignorant of. For if theſe wards (to be in the underſtanding) have any pro-— 
priety, they ſignify to be underſtood. | 80 that, to be in the underſtanding, 
and not to be underſtood ; to be in the mind, and never to be perceived, is 
all one as to ſay, any thing is, and is not, in de mind, or underſtanding. 
If therefore theſe two propoſitions, ** whatſoever is, is; and it is im- 
poſſible for the fame thing to be, and not to be, are by nature imprinted, 
children cannot be ignorant of them; infants, and all that have fouls, 
Rs OP knove the truch ef them, and 
nt to it. 
8 6. To avoid this, it is uſually anſwered, that all men know and aflent - 
10 them, when they come to the wi of a., and anne to * 
That men 57. Dovnrr vz expre 8. we ſearce any fignification, for clad 
2 em. reaſons, to thoſe, who heing et take not the pains tio, go for even 
| cometo the what they! chemves ſoy. * A* y . wah any 2 „ 
e of reaſon, to our preſent purpoſe, it m one ot 4 two things; either, | 
| antvered. as ſoon as men come to the uſe of reaſon, theſe ſoppolhd. antine i — 
come to be known, and obſerved by them; or elſe, that the uſe and exerciſe 
of men's reaſon afliſts them De ren 
* AHH, 7 6. 
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88. Ir they mean that” by the-wſe of reaſon, men may diſcover theſe C N A 7. 

principles ; and that this is ſufficieat to prove them innate ; their way of ar- II. 
_ ging wilt ſtand thus, (viz.) that whatever truths feaſon cat certainly Gifco- Karr: ng 
ver to us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all haturally imprinted o covered 
- the mind: fince that univerſal afſent, which is made the mark of them, them, that 
amounts to no more but this; that, by the uſe of reaſon, we are capable to would not 
come to a certain knowledge of, and aſſent to them: and, by this means, — 
there will be no difference between the maxims of the mathematicians, and 
theorems they deduce from them. All muſt be equally allowed inmate, the 

being all diſcoveries made by the uſe of reaſon, and truths, that a ratio 


creature. * eee cee en bew, if he apply his n rightly - 


that way. 11 
89. Bor how can theſe: men think the old of reaſon to diſcover k i Kalte, 
principles, that are ſuppoſed innate, when reaſon (if we may believe them) dan ern 


x8 Ho elle, but the faculty of deducirig unknown truths from principles, then... ; 
of propoſitions, that are already known ? I hat certainly can never be thought 
innate, Which we have need of reaſon to difcover ; unleſs, as 1 have faid, 
we will have all the certain truths, that reaſon ever teaches us, to be ifinate. 
We may as well think the uſe of reaſon neceffary to make our eyes diſcover 
diſible c s, as that there ſhould be need of reaſon, or the exerciſe there- 
of, to make the underſtanding fee what is originally > her on it, and can- 
not be in the underſtanding before it be perceived by it. So that to make 
reaſon diſcover thoſe truths, thus imprinted, is to ſay, that the uſe of reaſon 
difcovers to a man what he knew before; and if men have thoſe innate 

impreſſed truths, ori inally, and before the wh of reaſon, and yet are always 
Fo of them, till they come to the uſe of reafon, it is in effect to ſay, 

at men know, and know them not, at the ſame time. 


$10. Fr will here perhaps be faid, that mathematical demonſtrations, and 


ether truths that are not innate, are not affented to, as ſoon as propoſed, 
wherein they are diſtinguiſhed from theſe maxims, and other innate truths. 
F ſhall. have oteaſion to ſpeak of aſſent, u 11 — the firſt propoſihg, more parti 


eutarly by and by. I ſhall E Rare only, and that very readily, allow that theſe 
maxims and mathematicaF demonſtritions are in this different; that the one 


have need of reafon, uſing of proofs, to make them out, and to gain our 
aflent ;; but the other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the leaſt reaſon- 
ing, embraced and aſſented to. But I Withal beg leave to obſerve, that it 
lays open the weaknefs-of this ſubterfuge, which requires the uſe of reaſon, 
for thei diſcovery of theſe general. truths: ſince it muſt be confeſſed, that, in 
their daſcovery; there is no uſe made of reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe, 
who! give this anſwer, will nor be forward to affirm, that the knowledge of 
this maxim, that it is impoſſible for. the fame thing to he, and not be,” 

is a-dedudtion- of ' our reaſon; + For this would be to deſtroy that bounty of 
nature, they ſeem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the knowledge of thoſe 
principles t depend on the labour of our thoughts. For all reaſoning is 
ſearch; and eaſting about, and requires 4* and application. And How can. 
e any tolemble ſenſe, be eppes that what' was imprinted By nature, 


a8 
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— «AS the foundation and guide. of our reaſon, ſhould need the uſe of reaſon to. 
diſcover Re. 

9 & 11. Tuosx, who will take the pains to reflect, with a little attention, 
e the operations of the underſtanding, will find, that this teady aſſent of 
|  - the mind to ſome truths depends not, either on native inſeription, or the 
aʒſe of reaſon; but on a faculty of the mind quite diſtin& from both of them, 
as we ſhall fee hereafter. - Reaſon, therefore, having nothing to do in pro- 
'* Curing our aſſent to theſe maxims, if by ſaying, that men know and aſſent 
to them, when they come to the uſe of reaſon, be meant, that the uſe of 
reaſon aſſiſts us in the knowledge of theſe maxims,, 1 is atrenin Salle ; and 

Were it true, would prove them not to be innate. "4 
The coming, $'T2, Ir by knowing and aſſenting to them, when we come to the — of 


* 
tb ind nd os reaſon, he meant, that this is the time, when they come to be taken notice 


_ the time we of by the mind; and that, as ſoon as children come the uſe of reaſon, they 


nome eg come alſo to Yea and aſſent to theſe maxims; this alſo is falſe and frivo- 


maxim. lous. Firſt, it is falſe; Becauſe it is evident, theſe maxims are not in the 
mind, ſo early as the uſe of reaſon; and therefore the coming to the uſe of 
. Lt is falſely aſſigned, as the time of their diſcovery. w many in 
ſtances of the uſe of rate may we obſerve in children, a'long time be- 
fore they have any knowledge of this maxim, that it is impoſlible for of 
Tame thing to be, and not to 50 ?” Anda great part of Niterath peo ear 
ſavages, paſs many years, even of their rational age, without ever t 
on. this, and the like general propoſitions. I grant, men come not 2 
knowledge of theſe general and more abſtract truths, - which are . 
innate, till they come to the uſe of reaſon; and I add, nor then neither. 
Which is ſo; Kats till after they come to the uſe of 8 thoſe general 
abſtract ideas are not framed in the mind, about which thoſe general maxims 
are, which are miſtaken for innate principles; but are, indeed, diſcoverits 
made; and verities introduced, and brought into the mind, by the ſame way,. 
and diſcovered by the fame ſteps, as ſeveral other propoſitions, which no- 
body was ever fo extravagant as to ſuppoſe innate. This I hope to make 
plain in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. I allow therefore a neceſſity, that men 
ſhould come to the uſe of reaſon, before they get the 4 2 of thoſe 


general truths ; but deny that men's coming to the uſe of reaſon 1 is theme 
of their diſcovery. _. 1655 


By Wo, hey 3 175 Ix the mean time it 10 obſervable, that this fing, that men know, 
Suilhed tom and aflent to theſe maxims, when they come to the uſe of reaſon, amounts, 


ether know- in reality of fact, to no more but this, that they are never known, nor taken 
able truths. notice of, before the uſe of reaſon, but may, poſſibly, be aſſented to, ſome 
time after, during a man's life; but when, is uncertain : and ſo may all other 

knowable truths, as well as theſe, which therefore have no advantage, nor 
diſtinction from others, by this note of being known, when we come to the 

5 uſe of teaſon ; nor are thereby proved to be innate, but quite the contrary. 
mi. to 814. X ſecondly, were it true, that the preciſe time of their being 


e known, and aſſented to, were, when men come to the uſe of reaſon ; neither 


e chat prove them innate. This way of arguing is * 3 as the 


ſu 
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ſuppoſition of itſelf is falſe, For, by what kind of logick will it appear, that C H Ar. 
any notion 1s originally by nature imprinted in the mind, in its firſt conſti- 1 
tution, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved, and aſſented to, with a faculty C———— 
of the mind, which, has quite a diſtin province, begins to exert itſelf ? And 1 
therefore, the coming to the uſe of ſpeech, if it were 1 the time that ry, it would 
theſe maxims are firſt aſſented to (which i it may be with as much truth, as . . 
the time when men come to the uſe - of REY would be as good a roof 
that they were.innate, as to ſay, they are innate, becauſe men aſſent to t em. 
hen they come to the uſe of reaſon. I agree then, with theſe men of in- 
nate principles, that there is no knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident 
maxims in the mind, till it comes to the exerciſe of reaſon; but I deny that 
the coming to the uſe of reaſon is the preciſe time, when they are firſt taken 
notice of; and if that were the preciſe time, I deny that it would prove 
them innate. All that can with any truth be meant by this propoſition, that 
men aſſent to them, when they eome to the uſe of reaſon, is no more but 
this, that the making of general abſtract ideas, and the underſtanding of 
general names, being a concomitant of the rational faculty, and growing up 
with it, children commonly get not thoſe general ideas, nor learn the names 
that ſtand for them, till having for a good while exerciſed their reaſon about 
familiar and- more particular ideas, they are, by their ordinary diſcourſe and 
actions with others, acknowledged to be capable of rational converſation. 
It aſſenting to theſe maxims, when men come to the uſe of reaſon, can be 
true, in any other ſenſe, I defire it may be ſhewn,; or at leaſt, bow! in this, 
or any other ſenſe, it proves them innate. | 
$15. Tux ſenſes at firſt let in particular ideas, and furniſh 1 et em ty The tops, 
ces: and the mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome of them, they by which the 
are lodged in the memory, and names got to them. Afterwards the ns Ae 
proceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the uſe of general truths 
names. In this manner, the mind comes to be furniſhed with ideas and lan- 
| guage, the materials about which to exerciſe its diſcurſive faculty: and the 
uſe of reaſon becomes daily more viſible, as theſe materials, that give it em- 
ployment, increaſe. But though the having of general ideas, and the uſe of 
general words and reaſon, uſually grow together; yet, I ſee not, how this any 
way proves them innate. The knowledge of ſome truths, I confeſs, is very 
early in the mind; but in a way that ſhews them not to be innate. For, if we 
will obſerve, we ſhall find it {till to be about ideas, not innate, but acquired: 
it being about thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by external things, with which 
. 1 have earlieſt to do, which make the moſt frequent impreſſions on their 
ſenſes. In ideas thus got, the mind diſcovers, that ſome agree, and others | 1 | 
differ, probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of memory ; as ſoon as it is able to „ © I I. 
_ retain and perceive diſtinct ideas. But whether it be then, or no, this is cer- ThE | 2 
_ tain it does fo, long before it has the uſe of words, or comes to that which we 2 
commonly call, “ the uſe of reaſon.” For a child knows as certainly, before 
it can ſpeak, tho difference between the ideas of ſweet and bitter, (i; e. that 
ſweet is not bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to 0 1 5 at 
. wormwood and ſugar-plumbs are not the ſame thing. * = 
VOL. I. + * $16. A | 
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BOOK¹ I. 56. A cnirtp knows not that three and four are equal to ſeven, till he comes 
[co be able to count ſeven, and has got the name and idea of equality: and 
then, upon explaining thoſe words, 2 reſently aſſents to, or rather perceives 
the truth of that propoſition. But neither does he then readily aſſent, becauſe 
it is an innate truth, nor was his aſſent wanting till then, becauſe he wanted 
the uſe of reaſon; but the truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled 
in his mind the clear and diſtinct ideas, that theſe names ſtand for: and then 
he knows the truth of that propoſition, upon the ſame grounds, and by the 
ſame means, that he knew 3 that a rod and cherry were not the ſame 
thing; and upon the ſame grounds alſo, that he may come to know afterwards, 
s that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; as ſhall be more 
fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before any one comes to have thoſe 
general ideas, about which thoſe maxims are; or to know the ſignification of 
thoſe general terms that ſtand for them ; or to put together in his mind the 
ideas they ſtand for: the later alſo will it be before he comes to aflent to 
_ thoſe, maxims, whoſe terms, with the ideas they ſtand for, being no more 
innate than thoſe of a cat or a weeſel, he muſt ſtay till time and obſervation 
have aquainted him with them ; and then he will be in a capacity to know 
the truth of theſe maxims upon the firſt occaſion, that ſhall make him put 
together thoſe ideas in his mind, and obſerve whether they agree or diſagree, 
according as is expreſſed in thoſe propoſitions. And therefore it- is, that a 
man knows that eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-ſeyen, by the fame 
ſelf-evidence that he knows one and two to be equal to three: yet a child 
| knows not this ſo ſoon as the other, not for the want of the uſe of reaſon, but 
becauſe the ideas the words eighteen, nineteen, and thirty-ſeven-ſtand for, 
| are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſigniſied by one, two, and three. 
Afenting a § 17. Ty1s evaſion therefore of general aſſent, when men come to the 
ſoon as pro- uſe of reaſon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference between thoſe ſup- 
poſed and , ; | £4 
5 ſed innate and other truths, that are afterwards acquired and learnt; men 
proves them ber, endeavoured to ſecure an univerſal aſſent to thoſe they call maxims, by 
not nate. ſaying, they are generally aſſented to as ſooh as propoſed, and the terms, they 
are propoſed in, underſtood: + ſeeing all men, even children, as ſoon as they 
hear and underſtand the terms, aſſent to theſe propoſitions, they think it is 
ſufficient to prove them innate. - For ſince men never fail, after they have ance 
underſtood the words, to acknowledge theta for undoubted truths, they d 
infer, that certainly theſe propoſitions were firſt lodged in the underſtanding ; 
If ſuch an aſ- Which, without any 3 the mind, at the very firſt propoſal, imme 
9 * 4b diately cloſes with, and aſſents to, and after that never doubts again. 
nate, then § 18. IN anſwer to this, I demand whether ready aſſent, given to a pro- 
_ * rhatone ** poſition upon firſt hearing, and underſtanding the terms; bes certain mark 
ng are ee of an innate principle?” If it be not, ſuch a general ent is in Vain urged, as 
three; that a proof of them: if it be ſaid, that it is a mark of innate, they muſt then al- 
ſweetneſs is Io all ſuch propoſitions to be innate, which are . aſſented to, as ſoon 


not bitter- 2 
nefs;” and a 28 heard; whereby they will find themſelves plentifully ſtored with innate prin- 


agar. ciples. For, upon the ſame ground, (viz.) of aſſent at firſt hearing and un- 
innate. derſtanding the terms, that men would have thoſe maxims paſs for innate, 
% 05 1. 3 EE B'S, V | — 


they 
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they muſt alſo admit ſeveral propoſitions about numbers, to be innate: and CH Ax. 
thus, that one and two are equal to three; that two and two are equal to four; II. 
and a multitude of other the like propoſitions in numbers, that every body 
aſſents to at firſt hearing, and underitanding the terms, muſt have a 3 
amongſt theſe innate axioms. Nor is this the prerogative of numbers alone, 
and propoſitions made about ſeveral of them; but even natural philoſophy, and 
all 155 other ſciences afford propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with aſſent as 
ſoon as they are underſtood, I hat two bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is a 
truth that no- body any more fticks at, than at this maxim, that it is impoſſible 
for the fame thing to be, and not to be; that white is not black; that a ſquare , 
is not a circle; that yellowneſs is not ſweetneſs :' theſe, and a million of other 
ſuch” propoſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtinct ideas, every man in 
his wats, at firſt hearing, and knowing what the names ſtand for, muſt neceſſa- 
rily aſſent to. If theſe men will be true to their own rule, and have aſſent at 
- firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, to be a mark of innate, they muſt 
allow not only as many innate propoſitions. as men have diſtinct ideas; but 
as many as men can make propoſitions, wherein different ideas are denied one 
of another. Since every propoſition wherein one different idea is denied of 
another, will as certainly find aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the 
terms, at this general one, it is impoſſible for the {ſame thing to be, and not 
to be; or that which is the foundation of it, and is the eaſier underſtood of 
the two, the ſame is not different:” by which account they will have legions 
of innate propoſitions of this one fort, without-mentioning any other. But 
fince no propoſition can be innate, unleſs the ideas about which it is, be innate; 
this will be to fuppoſe all our ideas of colours, ſounds, taſtes, figure, &c. innate; 
than which there cannot be any thing more oppoſite to reaſon and experience. 
Univerſal and ready affent, upon Bearing: and underſtanding the terms, is 
(I'grant) a mark of ſelf- evidence; but ſelf- evidence depending not on innate 
impreſſions, but on ſomething elſe (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) belongs to ſeveral 
propofitions, which no- body was yet ſo extravagant as to pretend to be innate. 

$ 19. Non let it be faid, that thoſe more particular ſelf-evident propo- Such leſs ge- 
ſitions which are aſſented to at firſt hearing, as, that one and two are equal to neral propoſi- 
three; that green is not red, &c. are received as the conſequences of thoſe before woe” 
more univerſal propoſitions, which are looked on as innate principles: ſince univerſal 
any one who will but take the pains to obſerve what paſſes in the underſtand- TE: 
ing, will certainly find, that dels and the like leſs general propoſitions, are 
certainly known and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe who are utterly ignorant of 
thoſe more general maxims; and ſo, being earlier in the mind than thoſe 
(as they are called) firſt principles, cannot owe to them the aſſent, where- 
with they are received at firſt hearing. A l/s 3 
820, Ir it be faid, that ** theſe propoſitions, viz. two and two are equal to One and one 
four; red is not blue, &c. are not general maxims, nor of any great uſe: equal to . 
Ianſwer, that makes nothing to the argument of univerſal aſſent, upon hearing wen? york "4 
and underſtanding. For if that be the certain mark of innate, whatever pro- uſcful, an- 
poſition can be found, that receives general afſent as ſoon as heard and under- Werd. 
ſtood, that muſt be admitted for an innate wo vow as well as this * 6 05 
* | C 2 that 
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Book I. that « it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; they being 
w——— upon this ground equal, And as to the difference of being more general, 
that makes this maxim more remote from being innate ; thoſe general and ab- 
ſtract ideas being more ſtrangers to our firſt apprehenſions, than thoſe of more 
particular ſelf-evident propoſitions; and therefore it is longer before they are 
admitted and affented to by the growing underſtanding. And as to the uſeful- 
neſs of theſe magnified maxims, that perhaps will not be found ſo great as is 
generally conceived, when it comes in its due place to be more fully eonſidered. 
Theſe ma- $21. BUT we have not yet done with ——_ to propoſitions at- firſt 
_—_ veing hearing and underſtanding their terms; it is fit we firſt take notice, that this, 
times til pro- inſtead of being a mark that they are innate, is a proof of the contrary : ſince 
poſed, proves it ſuppoſes, that ſeveral who underſtand and know other things, are ignorant 
them not 12-, of theſe principles till they are propoſed to them; and that one may be un- 
acquainted with theſe truths till he hears them from others. For if they 
were innate, what need they be propoſed in order to gaining aſſent; when 
by being in the underſtanding, by a natural and original impreſſion (if there 
were any ſuch) they could not but be known before ? Or doth the propoſing 
them, print them clearer in the mind than nature did ? If fo, then the conſe- 
quence will be, that a man knows them better after he has been thus taught 
dag than he did before. Whence it will follow, that theſe principles may 
be made more evident to us by others teaching, than nature has made them 
by impreſſion: which will ill agree with the opinion of innate principles, 
and give but little authority to them; but on the contrary, makes them 
unfit to be the foundations of all our other knowledge, as they are pre- 
tended to be. This cannot be denied, that men grow firſt acquainted with 
many of theſe ſelf- evident truths, upon their being propoſed: but it is clear, 
that whoſoever does ſo, finds in himſelf, that he then begins to know a pro- 
poſition, which he knew not before, and which from thenceforth he never 
queſtions; not becauſe it was innate, but becauſe the conſideration of the 
nature of the things contained in thoſe words, would not ſuffer him to think 
otherwiſe; how, or whenſoever he is brought to reflect on them. And if 
whatever is afented to at firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, muſt 
_ pats for an innate: principle ; every well grounded obſervation, drawn from 
particulars into a general rule, muſt be innate. When yet it is certain, that 
not all, but only fagacious heads light at firſt on theſe obſervations, and re- 
duce them into. general propoſitions ; not innate, but collected from a pre- 
_ ceding acquaintance and reflection on particular inſtances. Theſe, when 
obſerving men Hhaye made them, unobſerving men, when they are propoſed 

to them, cannot reftfe their aſſent to. K . 
Impficily 8 22. Ir it be ſaid, * tthe underſtanding hath an implicit knowledge of 
228 * theſe principles, but not an explicit, before this firſt hearing, (as they 
fag! Covides muſt, who will ſay, * that they are in the underſtanding before they are 
thatthe mind Known“) it will be hard to conceive what is meant by a principle imprinted 


is capable of 


underſtand- On the underſtanding implicitly; unleſs it be this, that the mind is capable 
ing them, or of underſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch propoſitions. And thus all 
N mathematical demonſtrations, as well as firſt principles, muſt be received 


28 
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as. native impreſſions on the mind; which I fear they will ſcarce allow CH AP. 
them to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a propoſition, than aſſent to II. 
it when demonſtrated. And few mathematicians will be forward to beheve, = —_ 
that all the diagrams they have drawn, were but copies of thoſe innate cha- 
raters, which nature had engraven upon their minds. n 

8 23. THERE 1s, I fear, this farther weakneſs in the foregoing argument, The argu- 
which would perſuade us, that therefore thoſe maxims are to be thought in- we te . 
nate, Which men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe they aſſent to propoſitions. frſt . 
which they are not taught, nor do receive from the force of any argument 1 
or demonſtration, but a bare explication or underſtanding of the terms. Under © fuppot- 
which there ſeems to me to lie this fallacy, that men are ſuppoſed not to be precedent 
taught, nor to learn any thing de noue; when in truth they are taught, ching. 
and do learn ſomething, they were ignorant of before. For firſt it is evi- 
dent, that they have learned the terms and their ſignification; neither of 
which was born with them. But this is not all the acquired knowledge: 
in the caſe; the ideas themſelves, about which the propoſition is, are not. 
born with them, no more than their names, but got afterwards. So that in 
all propoſitions that are aſſented to, at firſt hearing, the terms of the propo- 
ſition, their ſtanding for ſuch ideas, and the ideas themſelves that they ſtand 
for, being neither of them | innate ; I would fain know what there is re- 
maining in ſuch propoſitions that is innate. , For I would gladly have any 
one name that propoſition, whoſe terms, or ideas, were either of them in- 
nate. We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appropriated 
connexion one with another; and then to propoſitions made in ſuch terms, 
whoſe ſignification we have learnt, and wherein the agreement or diſagree- 
ment we can perceive in our ideas, when put together, is expreſſed, we at 
firſt hearing aſſent: though to other propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and 
evident, but which are concerning ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo eaſily got, we are 
at the ſame time no way capable of aſſenting. For though a child quickly 
aſſents to this propoſition,, ** that an apple is not fire,” when by familiar ac- 

quaintance, he has got the ideas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly im- 
printed on his mind, and has learnt that the names apple and fire ſtand for 
them; yet it will be ſome years after, perhaps, before the ſame child will aſſent 
to this propoſition, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
to be.” . Becauſe that though, perhaps, the words are as eaſy to be learnt ; 
yet the ſignification of them being more large, comprehenſive, and abſtract, 
than of the names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the child hath to do with; 
it is longer before he learns their preciſe meaning, and it requires more time 
plainly to form in his mind thoſe general ideas they ſtand for. Till that be 
done, you will in vain endeavour to make any child affent to a propoſition 
made up of ſuch general terms; but as ſoon as ever he has got thoſe ideas, 
and learned their names, he forwardly. cloſes with the one as well as the 
other. of the forementioned propoſitions : and with both for the ſame rea- 
| ſon, (viz.) becauſe he finds the ideas he has in his mind to agree or diſ- 
agree, according as the words ſtanding for them, are affirmed, or denied 
one of another in the propoſition. But if propoſitions be brought to him in 

4 n | 33 words, 
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Book I. words, which ftand for ideas he has not yet in his mind; to ſuch propoſi- 
—— tions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he affords neither aſſent 


Not innate, 
becauſe not 
univerſally 

aſſented to. 


Theſe max- 
ims not the 


fixſt known. 


"nor diflent, but is ignorant. For words being but empty ſounds any farther 


than they are ſigns of our ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they cor- 
reſpond to thoſe ideas we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing 
by what ſteps and ways knowledge comes into our minds, and the grounds 
of ſeveral degrees of aſſent being the buſineſs of the following diſcourſe, it 
may ſuffice to have only touched on it here, as one reaſon, that made me 


doubt of thoſe innate principles. ann | 

9 24. To conclude this argument of univerſal conſent, I agree with theſe 
defenders of innate principles, that if they are innate, they muſt needs have 
univerſal aſſent. For that a truth ſhould be innate and yet not aſſented to, 
is to me as unintelligible as for a man to know a truth, and be ignorant of 
it at the fame time. But then by theſe men's on confeſſion, they cannot 
be innate; fince they are not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the 
terms, nor by a great part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yet 
never heard, nor thought of thoſe propoſitions ; which, I think, is at leaſt 
one half of mankind. -But were the number far leſs, it would be enough 
to deſtroy univerſal aſſent, and thereby ſhew theſe propoſitions not to be in- 


nate, if children alone were ignorant of them. 11 
8 25. Bur that I may not be accuſed, to argue from the thoughts of 


infants, which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in their 


underſtandings before they expreſs it; I ſay next, that theſe two general pro- 


poſitions are not the truths that firſt poſſeſs the minds of children, nor are 
antecedent to all acquired and adventitious notions ; which, if they were in- 
nate, they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, it matters 
not, there is certainly a time when children begin to think; and their words 
and actions do afſure us that they do ſo. When therefore they are ca- 
pable of thought, of knowledge, of aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, 
they can be ignorant of thoſe notions 'that nature has imprinted, were there 
any ſuch ? Can it be imagined with any appearance of reaſon, that they per- 
ceive the impreflions from things without; and be at the ſame time ignorant 
of thoſe characters which nature itſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? Can 
they receive and aſſent to adventitious notions, and be ignorant of thoſe 
which are ſuppoſed woven into the very principles of their being, and im- 
printed there in indelible characters, to be the foundation and guide of all their 
acquired knowledge, and future reaſonings? This would be to make nature 
take pains to no purpoſe, or at leaſt to write very ill; ſince its characters 
could not be read by thoſe eyes which ſaw other hls very well; and thoſe 


are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareft parts of truth and the foundations of all 


our knowledge, which are not fiſt known, and without which the undoubted 
knowledge of ſeveral other things may be had. The child certainly knows 
that the nurſe that feeds it, is neither the cat it plays with, nor the black- 
moor it is afraid of; that the wormſeed or muſtard it refuſes, is not the 
apple or ſugar it cries for; this it is certainly. and undoubtedly affured of: 
but will any one fay,.it is: by virtue of this principle, “that it is 4 a” 
14. ö N | ö | f 27 Or 


No innate principles in the mind. 
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for the ſame fag to be, and not to be,” that it ſo firmly aſſents to theſe, C M A Þ. 


and other parts of its knowledge? Or that the child has any notion or ap- 


Le... 


prehenſion of that propoſition at an age, wherein yet it is plain, it knows a- 


great many other truths? He that will ſay, Children join theſe general ab- 
ſtract ſpeculations with their ſucking-bottles and their; rattles, may, perhaps 
with juſtice, be thought to have more paſſion and zeal for his opinion, but 
leſs ſincerity and truth, than one of that age. 

& 26, Tuovon therefore there be ſeveral general propoſitions, that meet 
with conſtant and ready aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to men grown up, who 
have attained the uſe of more general and abſtract ideas, and names ſtanding 
for them ; yet they not being to be found in thoſe of tender years, who ne- 
vertheleſs know other things, they cannot pretend to univerſal aſſent of intel- 


And ſo not 
innate. ' 


ligent perſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed innate; it being impoſſible 


that any truth which is innate (if there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, 
at leaſt to any one who knows any thing elſe : fince, if they are innate 
truths, they muſt be innate thoughts; there being nothing a truth in the 
mind that it has never thought on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any 
innate truths, they muſt neceſſarily be the firſt of any thought on, the firſt 
that appear there. | - be ae 

$ 27. THAT the general maxims, we are diſcourſing of, are not known 
to Childreo, idiots, and a great part of mankind, we have already ſufficiently 
proved ; whereby it is evident they have not an univerſal aflent, nor are ge- 
neral impreſſions. But there is this farther argument in it againſt their 4 
ing innate ; that theſe characters, if they were native and original impreſſions, 
ſhould appear faireſt and cleareſt in thoſe perſons, in whom yet we find no 


Not innate, 
becauſe they 
appear leaſt, 
where, what 
15 innate, 
ſhews itſelf 
cleareſt. 


foot-ſteps of them: and it is, in my opinion, a ſtrong preſumption that they 


are not innate, ſince they are leaſt known to thoſe, in whom, if they were 
innate, they mult needs exert themſelves with moſt force and vigour. For chil- 
dren, idiots, ſavages, and illiterate people, being of all others the leaſt corrupted 
by cuſtom or borrowed opinions; learning and education having not caſt 
their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by ſuper-inducing foreign and 
ſtudied doctrines, confounded thoſe fair characters nature had written there: 
one might reaſonably imagine, that in their minds theſe innate notions ſhould 
lie open fairly to every one's view, as it is certain the thoughts of children do. 
It might very well be expected, that theſe principles ſhould be perfectly 
known to naturals ; which, being ſtamped immediately on the foul (as theſe 
men ſuppoſe) can have no ff. RING on the conſtitutions,” or organs of the 
body, the only confeſſed difference between them and others. One would 
think, according to theſe men's principles, that all theſe native beams of light 


(were there any ſuch) ſhould in thoſe who have no reſerves, no arts of con- 


cealment, ſhine out in their full luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of 


their being there, than we are of their love of pleaſure, and abhorrence of pain. 


But alas! amongſt children, idiots, Javages, and the groſly illiterate, what 


general maxims are to be found? What univerſal principles of knowledge? 


Their notions are few and narrow, | borrowed only from thoſe objects 
Have had moſt to do with, and which have made upon their ſenſes the fre» 
1499 9 1 | CS e quenteſt 
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" Book l. quenteſt and ſtrongeſt impreflions.. A child knows his nurſe and hiecraile, 
and by degrees the play-things of a lite more advanced age: and a young 
ſavage has, perhaps, his head filled with love and hunting, according to the 
faſhion of his tribe. But he that from a child untaught, or a wild inhabi- 
tant of the woods, will expect theſe abſtract maxims and reputed principles 
of ſeiences; will, I fear, find himſelf miſtaxen. Such kind of general pro- 
poſitions are ſeldom mentioned in the huts of Indians, much leſs are they to 
de found in the thoughts of children, or. any impreſſions of them on the 
minds of naturals. They ate the language and buſineſs of the ſchools and 
academies of learned nations, accuſtomed to that ſort of converſation, or 
learning, where diſputes are frequent: theſe maxims being ſuited to artificial 
argumentation, an ad uſeful for conviction ; but not much conducing to the 
diſcovery of truth, or advancement of knowledge. But of their ſmall uſe 
for the improvement of * a Sal have oe to 7 more at 
large, B. iv. c. 
Recap.cula- 528. 1 — not how abſurd this: may ſeem to the unde of Jedi 
_ ſtration and probably it will hardly down with any body at firſt hearing; 
I muſt therefore beg a little truce with prejudice, and the furbearance of 
- - cenſure, till I have been heard out, in the ſequel of this diſcourſe z bein 
very willing to ſubmit to better judgments. And ſince I impartially Sach 
after truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced that I have been too fond of 
| my own notions 3 which I confeſs we are all apt to be, when e 
aud ſtudy have warmed our heads with them. | 
Deo the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground to think theſe: two Famed 
ulative maxims innate, ſince they are notaunwerfally aſſented to and 
aſſent they ſo generally find, is no other than what ſeveral pro 8 
not allowed to be innate, equally: partake in with them: and ſince the aſſent, 
that is given them is produced another way, and comes not from natural 
inſoription, as I doubt not but to make appear in the following diſcourſe. 
And if theſe firſt principles of knowledge and ſcience are found not to be 
innate; no other ſpeculative maximis W (Irfuppoſe) with better OTE 8 
tend to be ſo . n t 446 hün blis hi; 
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No moral & T. 'F theks ſp&ulative maxims, whereef. 0 in the foregoing | 
 Frinciples & = Schnpten, have et an actual univerſal t from all mankind, as we 
1 thans proved, tt ib much more viſible. concerning practical principles, that 
ceived, as the tha tome ſhort· of an. univerſal e tion: and I thank it will be hard to in- 
OI bs ſhanee An n moral nue, which can pretend torſo general and ready an aſ- 
lative 0” ent, as, e uu irat ig; is sldarnoſbe ſo. manifalt a truth as this, ““ that it is im- 
maxim. poſſible for the ſame thing ti be, n nt to be. Whereby it is evident, 
that ene rem Srom Nννẽtêe be innate; and the of 
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their being native e- on the mind, is ſtronger againſt thoſe moral C H A p. 
principles than the other. Not that it brings the truth at all in queſtion. III. 
They are equally true, though not equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative maxim 
their own evidence with them: but moral principles require reaſoning 
and diſcourſe, and ſome exerciſe of the mind, to diſcover the certainty of 
their truth. They lie not open as natural characters ingraven on the mind; 
which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible by themſelves, and by 
their own light be certain and known to every body. But this is no dero- 
gation to their truth and certainty, no more than it is to the truth or cer- 
tainty of the three angles of a triangle being equal to two right ones; be- 
cauſe it is not ſo evident, as, the whole is bigger than a part; nor ſo apt to 
be aſſented to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral rules are ca- 
pable of demonſtration : and therefore it is our own fault, if we come not 
to a certain knowledge of them. But the ignorance wherein many men are 
of them, and, the ſlowneſs of aſſent wherewith others receive them, are 
.manifeſt proofs, that they are not innate, and ſuch as offer themſelves to 
their view without ſearching. tt © | 811 K i 
$2. WnwTHER there be any ſuch moral principles, wherein all men do Faith and 
agree, I appeal to any, who have been but moderately converſant in the 9197 
hiſtory of mankind, and looked abroad beyond the ſmoak of their own — | 
chimneys. - Where is that practical truth, that is univerſally received with- by all men. 
out doubt or queſtion,” as it muſt be if innate? Juſtice, and keeping of con- 
tracts, is that which moſt men ſeem to agree in. This is a principle, which 
is thought to extend itſelf to the dens of thieves, and the confederacies of 
the greateſt villains; and they who have gone fartheſt towards the putting 
off of humanity itſelf, keep faith and rules of juſtice one with another. I grant 
that our out-laws themſelves do this one amongſt another: but it is without 
receiving theſe as the innate laws of nature. They practiſe them as rules of 
convenience within their own communities: but it is impoſſible to conceive, 
that he embraces juſtice as a practical principle, who acts fairly with his 
fellow-high-way- men, and at the ſame time plunders or kills the next honeſt 
man he meets with. Juſtice and truth are the common ties of N and 
therefore even out-laws, and robbers, who break with all the world beſides, 
mult keep faith and rules of equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot 
hold together. But will any one ſay, that thoſe who live by fraud and rapine, 
have innate principles of truth and juſtice, which they allow and affent to? 
f * PERHAPS it will be ur 
to what 


" 


ged, that the tacit aſſent of their minds agrees Objection. 
their practice contradicts. ' I anſwer, firſt I have always thought the Though men 
actions of men the beſt interpreters of their thoughts. But ſince it is cer- knw ++. 
tun, that moſt men's practice, and ſome men's r have either queſ- tice, yer they 
tioned or denied theſe principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an univerſal „ 
conſent (though we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown men) without thoughts, 
which, it is impoſſible to conclude them innate. Secondly, it is very ſtran anſwered. 
_ and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe innate practical principles, that terminate only - 
in contemplation. Practical principles derived ſrom nature, are there for 
operation, and muſt produce conformity of action, not barely ſpeculative aſ- 
. i truth; or elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſhed frbin ſpecula- 


i D tive 


- 
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Book I. tive maxims. Nature, I confeſs, has put into man a defire of happineſs, and 
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L——— a ayverhon to miſery: theſe, indeed, are innate practical principles, which 


and others that 


tions, to which we perpetually feel them 


Moral rales 
need a proof, 
ergo wot in- 
nate. 


(as practical principles ought) do continue conſtantly to operate and influence 
all our actions, without ceaſing. Theſe may be obſerved in all perſons 
and all ages, ſteady and univerſal; but theſe art inclinations of the appetite 


to good, not impreiſions of truth on the underſtanding. I deny not, that 
there are natural tendencies imprinted on the minds of men; and that, from 
the very farit inſtances of ſenſe and perception, there are ſome things that are 
grateful, and others unwelcome to them; ſame things that they incline to, 
they fly: but. this makes nothing for innate characters on the 
mind, which are to be principles of knowledge, regulating our practice. 
Such natural impreffions on the underſtanding, are fo far from being con- 
firmed hereby, that this is an argument againſt them ; fince if there were 
certain characters imprinted by nature on the underſtanding, as the prin- 
ciples of knowledge, we could not but perceive them conſtantly operate in 
us, and influence our knowledge, as we do thoſe others on the will and ap- 
petite ; which never ceaſe to be conſtant ſprings and motives of all our ac- 
. impelling us. 

§4. ANOTHER reaſon that makes me doubt of any innate practical prin- 
ciples, is, that I think there cannot any one moral rule be propoſed, whe 

a man may not juſtly. demand a reaſon: which would be perfectly ridi- 


culons and abſurd, if they were innate, or ſo much as ſelf-evident ; which 


every innate principle muft needs be, and not need any proof to aſcertain its 
— 4 nor want any reaſon to gain it approbation. He would be thought 


void of common ſenſe, who aſked on the one ſide, or on the other fide went 
to give a reaſon, why it is impoſſible for the fame thing to be, and not to be. 
It carries its on light and evidence with it, and needs no other proof: he 
that underſtands the terms, aſſents to ãt for its own ſake, or clic nothing will 


ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that moſt unſhaken 


rule of morality, and foundation of all ſocial virtue, that one ſhould do as 
he would be done unto,” be propoſed to one who never heard it before, 


but yet is of capacity to underſtand its meaning; might he not without any 
abſurdity aſk a reaſon why ? and were not he that pr it, bound to make 
out the truth 4nd reaſonableneſs of it to him ? which plainly ſhews it not to be 
innate : fer if it were, it could neither want nor receive any proof; hut muſt 
needs (at Kaſt as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, 
as an unqueſtionable truth, which a man can by no means doubt of. So that 


the truth of all thee moral rules plainly depends ſome other antecedent 


upon 
| to them, and from which they muſt be deduced ; which could not be, if 


Nr I : 
paſts. 


"_—_ 2 were innate 3 mo as ſelf - evident. „Aer: t= 
$5... THAP men {bh | ir compacts, is certainly a great and un- 
deniable rule in morality: wake t, if a Chriſtian, who —— view of hap- 
2 and miſery in another life, be aſked why a man muſt keep his word, 
he will give this as a reaſon; becauſe God, who has the power of eternal 
life and death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbiſt be aſked why, he will 
anſwer, becauſe the public requires it, and the Leviathan will puniſh you, 
if you do not. And if one of the old philoſophers had been aſked, he would 
5 2 £3 5 5 | 3 | 


have 
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have anfwered ; becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the dignity of a man, and CM Ar. 


oppoſite to virtue, the higheſt perfection of human nature, to do otherwiſe. III. 
86. Hzncs naturally flows the great variety of opinions concerning moral 

rules, which are to be found amongſt men, according to the different ſorts 80 ; 4 

of happineſs they have a proſpect of, or propoſe to themfelves : which could proved, not 

not be, if practical principles were innate, and imprinted in our minds im- Pecauſe in- | 

mediately by the hand of God. I grant the exiſtence of God is fo many caufe profit- 

ways manifeſt, and the obedience we owe him ſo congruous to the light of able. 

reaſon, that a great part of mankind give teſtimony to the law of nature: 

But yet I think it muſt be allowed, that ſeveral moral rules may receive from 

mankind a very general approbation, without either knowing or admitting 

the true ground of morality ; which can only be the will and law of a God, 

who ſees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards and puniſhments, and 

power enough to call to account the proudeſt offender. For God having, by 

an inſeparable connexion, joined virtue and public happineſs together, and 

ma practice thereof neceſſary to the preſervation of fociety, and viſibly 

beneficial to all with whom the virtuous man has to d; it is no wonder, that 

every one ſheuld not only allow, but recommend and magnify thoſe rules to 

others, from whoſe obfervance of them he is fure to reap advantage to him- 

felf. He may, out of intereſt, as well as conviction, cry up that for ſacred; 

which if once trampled on and profaned, he himſelf cannot be fafe nor fe- 

cure: © This, though it takes nothing from the moral and eternal obligation 

which theſe rules evidently have, yet it ſhews that the outward acknowledg- 

ment men pay to them in their words, proves not that they are innate prin- 

ciples ; nay, it proves not fo mach, as that men affent to them inwardly in 

their own minds, as the inviolable rules of their own practice: ſince we find 

that ſelf-intereſt and the conveniences of this life make many men own an 

outward profeffion and approbation of them, whoſe actions ſufficiently prove, 

that they very little confider the haw-giver, that prefcribed theſe rules, nor 

the hell that he has ordained for the puniſhment of thoſe that tranfgreſs 


. chan”, | 


$5. For, if we will not in civility allow too much fincerity to the profeſ- Men's actions 
fins of moſt men, but think their actions to be the interpreters of their ant e 
thoughts, we ſhall find, that they have no ſuch internal veneration for theſe of virtue is 
rules, nor ſo full a perſuaſion of their certainty and obligation. The great not hd 
principle of morality, <* to do as one would be done to,” is more commended dle. 
than practiſed; but the breach of this rule cannot be a greater vice than to 
teach others, that it is no moral rule, nor obligatory, would be thought mad- 
neſs, and contrary to that intereſt mem ſacrifice to, when they break it them- 
ſelves. Perhaps conſcience wilt be urged as checking us for fuch breaches. 
and ſo the internal obligation and eſtabliſhment of the rule be preſerved. 
$8. Fo which I anſwer, that I doubt not but, without being written on Conſcience 
their hearts, many men may, by the ſame way that they come to the know- "9 proof of 
ledge of other things, come to aſſent to ſeveral moral rules, and be convinced neva 
of their obligation. Others alſo may come to be of the fame mind, from | 
their education, company, and- cuſtoms of their country; which * 
e eee 5 2 | owever 
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Book I. however got, will Givi to ſet conſcience on work, which is nothin 
— our on opinion or judgment of the moral rectitude or pravity 
actions. And if conſcience be a proof of innate principles, contraries may 
be innate principles; ſince ſome men, with the fame bent of conſcience, pro- 


Inſtances of 
enormities 
practiſed 
without re- 


cCatried out, and laid on the earth before they are dead, and left there, ex- 
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rules + with confidence and ſerenity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon their 
_ outrages they do. Robberies, murders, rapes, are the ſports of men ſet at 


Do they not ſtill, in ſome countries, put them into the ſame graves with their 
2 if the 0 die in child- birth; or diſpatch them, if a pretended aſtro- 


miliar among the Mingrelians, a people — Chriſtianity, to bury their 


which were wont to fat and eat the children they got on their 3 
tues whereby the Tououpinambos believed they merited parkdiſe, were re- 


cCanonized amongſt the Turks, lead lives, which one cannot with 
relate. A remarkable 


garten, which is a book. not ev 
large i 


_< matris prodiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eſt, ut didicimus, Mahometiſtis, ut 


verd genus hominum libertatem quandam effrænem habent, domos quas 
volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi, & quod majus eſt, concumbendi ; ex 
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ſecute what others avoid. | 
- $9. Bur I cannot ſee how any. men mould ever tranſgreſs thoſe moral 


minds. View but an army at the ſacking of a town, and ſee what obſerva- 
tion, or ſenſe of moral principles, or what touch of conſcience for all the 


from puniſhment and cenſure. Have there not been whole nations, 
and thoſe of the moſt civilized people, amongſt whom the expoſing their 
children, and leaving them in the fields to periſh by want or wild beaſts, 
has been the practice, as little condemned or ſcrupled as the begetting them? 


loger declares them to have unhappy ſtars ? and are there not places where, 
at a W age, they kill or expoſe their parents without any remorſe at all? 
In a part of Aſia the ſick, when their caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are 


poſed to wind and weather, to periſh — affiſtance or pity. It is fa- 
children alive without ſcruple. There are places where they eat their own 
children. The Caribbes were wont to geld their children, on purpoſe to 
fat and eat them. And Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells us of a people in Peru, 


tives, whom they kept as concubines for that purpoſe; and when th 
paſt breeding, the mothers themſelves were killed too and eaten. 2 


venge, and eati ng abundance of their enemies. They have not ſo much 
as a name for God, and have no religion, no worſhip. The ſaints, who are 


to this purpoſe, out of the voyage of Baum- 

every day to be met with, I ſhall fet down at 
in the language it is publiſhed in: 4 Ibi ({c. prope Belbes in Egypto) 
« yidimus ſanctum unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero 


eos qui amentes & fine ratione ſunt, pro ſanctis colant & venerentur. Inſuper 
<< et eos qui cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſimam, voluntariam demum 
«« peenitentiam & paupertatem, ſanctitate venerandos deputant. Ejuſmodi 


duo eoncubitu, fi roles ſecuta Tuerity ſancta — habetur. | gk ergo 


Incas, I. i. c. 12... I Lery,, e. 16, 216, 231. 
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« hominibus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores; mortuis verd vel tem- CH a e. 
cn pla vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſq; contingere ac ſepelire maxi- III. 
« me fortunæ ducunt loco. Audivimus hæc dicta & dicenda per interprete 
« 4 Mucrelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanctum illum; quem eo loci vidimus, publi- 
« citus apprimè commendari, eum eſſe hominem ſanctum, divinum ac inte- 
«« gritate præcipuum; eo quod, nec fœminarum unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, 
« {ed tantum modo aſellarum concubitor atque mularum. . Peregr. Baum 
garten, I. 2. C. 1. p. 73. More of the fame kind, concerning thoſe pre- 
cious ſaints of the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della Malle, in his letter of 
the 25th of January, 1616. Where then are thoſe innate principles of juſ- 
tice, piety, gratitude, equity, chaſtity ? Or:where is that univerſal conſent, 
that aſſures us there are ſuch inbred rules? Murders in duels, when faſhion 
has made them honourable, are committed without remorſe of conſcience ; 
nay, in many places, innocence in this-caſe is the greateſt ignominy. And 
if we look abroad, to take a view of men, as they are, we ſhall find that. 
they have remorſe in one place for doing or omitting that, which others, in. 
another place, think they merit by. | 1191 | 

$10.4) Hx that will carefully peruſe the hiſtory of , mankind, and look. Men have 
abroad into the ſeveral tribes of men, and with indifference ſurvey their ac-. con 
tions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that there is ſcarce that principle of mo- — 
rality to be named, or rule of virtue to be thought on (thoſe only excepted... 
that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold ſociety together, which commonly too- 
are neglected betwixt diſtinct ſocieties) which is not, ſomewhere or other, 
lighted and condemned by the general faſhion of whole ſocieties of men, 
governed by practical opinions, and rules of living, quite oppoſite to others. 

5 HRE perhaps it will be objected, that it is no argument that the Whole na- 
rule is not known, becauſe it is broken. I grant the objection good, where. n 790% | 
men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown. not the law; where fear of ſhame, rules. 
cenſure or puniſhment carries the mark of ſome awe it has upon them. But 
it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole nation of men ſhould all publickly 
reject and renounce what every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew. 
to be a law; for ſo they muſt, who. have it naturally imprinted on their 
minds. It is poſſible men may ſometimes own. rules of morality, which in 
their private thoughts they do not believe to be true, only to keep themſelves. 
in reputation and eſteem amongſt thoſe Who are perſuaded of their obliga- 
tion. But it is not to be ĩmagined that a whole fociety of men ſhould pub-— 
lickly and profeſſedly diſown, and caſt off a rule, which they could not, in 
their on minds, but be infallibly certain was a law nor be ignorant that all. 
men they ſhould have to do with, knew it to be ſuch : and therefore muſt x 
every one of them apprehend from others all. the contempt. and abhorrence | 
due to one, who les himſelf void of humanity; and one, who con- 
founding the known and natural meaſures of right and wrong, cannot but be 
looked on as the profeſſed enemy of their peace and happineſs. Whatever 
practical principle is innate, cannot but be known to every one to be juſt and 
good. It is therefore little leſs than a contradiction: to ſuppoſe, that whole 
nations of men ſhould, both in their profeſſions and practice, nn 
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and univerſally give the lye to what, by the moſt invincible evidence, every 
one of them knew to be true, right and good. This is 
us, that no practical rule, which is any w univerfally, and with public 


approbation or allowance tranſgreffed, can be ſuppoſed innate. But I have 


ſomething farther to add, in anſwer to this objection. 

812. Tus breaking of a rule, ſay you, is no argument that it is un- 
known. I grant it: but the generally allowed breach of it any where, I ay, 
is a proof that it is not innate. For example; let us take any of theſe rules, 
which being the moſt obvious deductions of human reafon, and conformable 
to the natural inclination- of the greateſt part of men, feweſt people have 
had the impudence to deny, or inconfideration to doubt of. - If any can be 
thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer pretence 
to be innate than this; parents, preferve and cheriſh your children.” When 
therefore you ſay, that this is an innate rule, what do you mean? either that 


it is an innate principle, which, upon all occaſions, excites and directs the 


actions of men; or elſe that it is a truth, which all men have imprinted on 
their minds, and which therefore they know and affent to: but in neither 
of theſe ſenſes is it innate. Firſt, That it is not a principle, which influ- 
ences all men's actions, is what I have proved by the examples before-cited ; 
nor need we ſeek fo far as Mingrelia or Peru, to find inſtances of ſuch as 
neglect, abuſe, nay and deftroy their children; or look on it only as the more 
than brutality of ſome ſavage and barbarous nations, when we remember that 
it was a familiar and uncondemned practice amongſt the Greeks and Romans, 
to expoſe, without pity and remorſe, their innocent infants. Secondly, That it is 
an innate truth, known to all men, is alfo falſe: For, parents, preſerve your 


children, is ſo far from an innate truth, that it is no truth at all; it being a 


command, and not a propofition, and fo not capable of truth or falſhood. 


enough to ſatisfy 


To make it capable of being aſſented to as true, it muſt be reduced to fore 


fach propoſition as this; it is the duty of parents to preſerve their children. 
But what duty is, cannot be underſtood without a law; nor 2 law be known 
or ſuppoſed without a law-maker, or without reward and puniſhment :” fo 
that it is mpoſible that this, or any other ns 9 „ſhould be in- 
nate, thats, be imprinted on the mind as a duty, without ſuppoſing the ideas 


of God, of law, of obligation, of puniſhment, of a life after this, innate : 


For that puniſhment follows not, in this life, the breach of this rule, and 
confequently that it has not the force of a law in countries, where the gene- 
rally allowed practice runs counter to it; is in itſelf evident. But theſe ideas 


_ (which muſt be all of them innate, if any thing as a duty be ſo) are ſo far 


om being innate, that it is not every ſtudious or thinking man, much lefs 
every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and diſtinct: 
and that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt likely to be innate, is 
hot ſo, 7 idea of God) I think, in the next chapter, will appear 
very evident to any confidering man. r & | 
513. FRoM what has been faid, I think we 


* 
o 


may ſafely conelude, That 


whatever practical rule is, in any place, generally, and with allowance bro- 


ken, cannot be ſuppoſed innate; it being impoſſible that men ſhould,” without 
141-1, J | | a 
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ſhame ar fear, confidently and ſerenely break a rule, which they could not C H Ar. 


but evideatly know that God had ſet up, and would certainly puniſh the 
breach of {which they muſt, if it were innate) to a degree to make it a very 
ill bargaia to the tranſgreſſor. Without ſuch a knowledge as this, a man can 
never be certain that any thing is his duty. Ignorance or doubt of the law, 
hopes to eſcape the knowledge or power of the law-maker, or the like, may 
make men give way to a preſent appetite : but let any one ſee the fault, and 


III. 
_—  —— — 


the rod by it, and with tranſgreſſion a fire ready to puniſh it; a pleaſure 


tempting, and the hand of the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take 
vengeance (for this muſt be the caſe where any duty is imprinted on the 
mind) and then tell me, whether it be poſſible for people with ſuch a proſ- 
pect, ſuch a certain knowledge as this, wantonly, and without ſcruple, to 
offend againſt a law, which they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and that ſtares them in the face whilit they are breaking it? whether men, at 
the ame time that they feel in themſelves the imprinted edicts of an omni- 

law-giver, can, with aſſurance and gaicty, flight and trample under 


foot his moſt ſacred injunctions? and laſtly, whether it be poſſible, that. 


whilſt a man thus openly bids defiance to this innate law and ſupreme law- 

ver, all the by-ſtanders, yea even the governors and rulers of the people, 
full of the ſame ſenſe both of the law and law-maker, ſhall ſilently connive, 
without teſtifying their diſlike, or laying the leaſt blame on it ? Principles of 
actions indeed there are lodged in men's appetites, but theſe are ſo far from 
being innate moral principles, that if they were left to their full ſwing, they 
— carry men to the over- turning of all morality. Moral Laws are ſet 
28 a curb and reſtraint to theſe exorbitant deſires, whi they cannot be but 
by rewards and puniſhments, that will over-ballance the ſatisfaction any one 
ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the law. If therefore any thing 
be imprinted on the minds of all men as a law, all men muſt have a certain 


and unavoidable knowledge, that certain and unavoidable puniſhment will 


attend the breach of it : for if men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is 
innate, innate principles are inſiſted on and urged to no purpoſe. Truth and 
certainty (the things pretended) are not at all ſecured by them; but men are 
in the ſame uncertain floating eſtate with, as without them. An evident in- 
dubitable knowledge of unavoidable puniſhment, great enough to make the 
tranſgreſſion very uncligible, muſt accompany an innate law ;. unleſs with an 
innate law, they can ſuppoſe an innate goſpel too. I would not here be 
miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an innate law, I thought there were none but 
politive laws: There is a great deal of difference between an innate law, and 
a law of nature; between ſomething imprinted on our minds in the very 


original, and ſomething that we being ignorant of may attain to the know- 


ledge of, by the uſe and due application of our natural faculties. And I think 
they. equally forſake the truth, who running into the contrary extremes, 


either affirm an innate law, or deny that there is a law knowable by the light 
of nature, that is, without the help of poſitive revelation. 5 | 7 
$14 Tus difference there is amongſt men in their practical principles, is 
{© evident, that, I think, I need fay no more to vince, that it will be im- 
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poſſible to find any innate moral rules by this mark of general aſſent: and 


it is enough to make one ſuſpect, that the ſuppoſition of ſuch innate princi- 
ples, is but an opinion taken up at pleaſure ; ſince thoſe who talk ſo confi- 
dently of them, are ſo {paring to tell us which they are. This might with 

thoſe men, who lay ſtreſs upon this opinion: and 


0 


it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their knowledge or charity, who declaring, 
that God has imprinted on the minds of men the foundations of knowledge, 
and the rules of living, are yet ſo little favourable to the information of their 
. neighbours, or the quiet of mankind, as not to point out to them which 
\ they are, in the variety men are diſtracted with. But, in truth, were there 
any ſuch innate principles, there would be no need to teach them. Did 
men find ſuch innate principles ſtamped on their minds, they would eaſily 
de able to diſtinguiſh them from other truths, that they afterwards learned 
and deduced from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy than to 


know what, and how many they were. There could be no more doubt 


about their number, than there is about the number of our fingers; and it is 
like then, every ſyſtem would be ready to give them us by tale. But fince 

no- body that I know has ventured yet to give a catalogue of them, they can- 

not blame thoſe who doubt of theſe innate principles; ſince even they who 


require men to believe that there are ſuch innate propofitions, do not tell us 


what they are. It is eaſy to foreſee, that if different men of different ſects 


ſhould go about to give us a liſt of thoſe innate practical principles; they 


would fet down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin hypotheſes, and were fit to 


ſupport the doctrines of their particular ſchools or churches; a plain evidence 


that there are no ſuch innate truths. Nay, a great part of men are ſo far 
from finding any ſuch innate moral principles in themſelves, that by de- 
| ming freedom to mankind, and thereby making men no other than bare 


Mac 


they take away not only innate, but all moral rules whatſoever, 


and leave not a poſlibility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who cannot conceive 


how any thing can be capable of a law, that is not a free agent: and upon 
that ground 


ey muſt neceſſarily reject all principles of virtue, who cannot 

put morality and mechaniſm together, which are not very eaſy to be recon- 

eiled, or made conſiſtent. 47 CCC 

f 55 Wren I had writ this, being informed that my lord Herbert had, 

in his books, de Veritate,” aſſigned theſe innate principles, I preſently con- 

Tulted him, hoping to find, in a man of ſo great parts, ſomething: that might 
, 


_ ſatisfy me in 290 N and put an end to my enquiry. In his chapter de 


Inſtinctu Natural,” p. 76, edit. 1656. I met with theſe fix marks of his 


Notitiæ Communes. 1. Prioritas. 2. Independentia. 4. Univerſalitas. 4. Cer- 


« titudo. 5. Neceſſitas; i. e. as he explains it, ** faciunt ad hominis conſer- 


4 yationem.” 6. Modus conformationis, i. e. afſenſus nulla interpoſiti 


„ mord.“ And at the latter end of his little treatiſe, «De Religione Laici, he 
ſays this of theſe innate principles, © Adeo ut non uniuſcujuſvis religionis con- 
« finiq arctentur quæ ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in ipſa mente cœ- 
<< -litus deſcriptz nulliſque traditionihus, five ſcriptis, five non ſcriptis, ob- 
* noxiæ. p. 3. And, veritates noſtræ catholice, quæ tanquam * 
A | . 66 el 
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the innate principles or common notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted 


25 


«« Dei effata in foro interiori deſcripta.“ Thus having given the marks of Cu A . 


III. 


on the minds of men by the hand of God, he proceeds to ſet them down,. 


and they are theſe: 1. Eſſe aliquod ſupremum Numen., 2, Numen illud coli 
debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunctam optimam eſſe rationem cultus 
divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe a peccatis. 5. Dari premium vel pœnam poſt 
hanc vitam tranſactam. Though I allow theſe to be clear truths, and ſuch 
as, if rightly explained, a rational creature can hardly avoid giving his aſſent 
to; yet I think he is far from proving them innate impreſſions, „in foro 
interiori deſcriptæ. For I muſt take leave to obſerve, | : 
$ 16. FIRST, That theſe five propofitions are either not all, or more than 
all, thoſe common notions writ on our minds by the finger of God, if it 
were reaſonable to believe any at all to be ſo written: ſince there are other 
. propoſitions, which even by his own rules have as juſt a pretence to ſuch 
an original, and may be as well admitted for innate principles, as at leaft 
ſome of theſe five he enumerates, viz. © Do as thou wouldſt be done unto ;” 
and perhaps ſome hundreds of others, when well conſidered. | 
5817. SECONDLY, That all his marks are not to be found in each of his five 
propoſitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third marks agree perfectly to neither 
of them; and the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and ſixth marks agree but ill 
to his third, fourth, and fifth propoſitions. For, beſides that we are aſſured 
from hiſtory, of many men, nay whole nations, who doubt or diſbelieve 
ſome or all of them; I cannot ſee how the third, viz. that virtue joined 
with piety is the beſt worſhip of God, can be an innate principle, when 
the name or ſound © virtue” is ſo hard to be underſtood; liable to ſo much 
- uncertainty in its ſignification; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended 
about, and difficult to be known. And therefore this can be but a very un- 
certain-rule of human practice, and ſerve but very little to the conduct of 
our lives; and is therefore very unfit to be aſſigned as an innate practical 
gn . 3957 . 3 
518. Fon let us conſider this propoſition as to its meaning (for it is the 


ſenſe, and not ſound, that is, and muſt be the principle or common notion) 


viz. virtue is the beſt worſhip of God, i. e. is moſt acceptable to him; 
which if virtue be taken, as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe actions, which, 
according to the different opinions of ſeveral countries, are accounted laud- 
able, will be a propoſition ſo far from being certain, that it will not be true. 


If virtue be taken for actions conformable to God's will, or to the rule pre- 


ſcribed by God, which is the true and only meaſure of virtue, when virtue 


is uſed to ſignify what is in its own nature right and good; then this propo- 
ſition, that virtue is the beſt worſhip of God,” will be moſt true and 
| Certain, but of very little uſe in human life: ſince it will amount to no more 
but this, viz. that God is pleaſed with the doing of what he commands; 
Which a man may certainly know to be true, without knowing what it is, 
that God doth command; and ſo be as far from any rule or principles of his 
actions, as he was before: and I think very few will take a propoſition which 
amounts to no more than this, viz. that God is pleaſed with the doing of 
VOI. I. . 13 "a What 
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what he himſelf ome,” for an innate moral principle writ on the minds 


— of all men (however true and certain it may be) ſince it teaches ſo little. 


Whoſoever does ſo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of propoſitions in- 
nate principles; ſince there are many, which have as good a title as this, to be 
received for ſuch, which nobody yet ever put into that rank of innate principles. 

'$ 19. Non is the fourth propoſition, (viz.) ** men muſt repent of their 
ſins,” much more inſtructive, till what thoſe actions are, that are meant by 
ſins, be ſet down: for the word“ peccata,” or fins, being put, as it uſually 


is, to ſignify in general ill actions, that will draw on puniſhment upon the 


Obj. Innate 
principles 
may be cor- 
rupted, an- 
ſwered. 


of above, viz. * virtutes & peccata, 
reaſon . for admitting theſe and the like for common notions, and practical 
principles. Yet after all, univerſal conſent (were there any in moral prin- 


doers; what great principle of morality can that be, to tell us we ſhovld be 
ſorry, and ceaſe to do that which will bring miſchief upon us, without know- 
ing what thoſe particular actions are that will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very 
true propoſition, and fit to be inculcated on, and received by thoſe who are 
ſuppoſed to have been taught what actions in all kinds are ſins: but neither 


this nor the former can be imagined to be innate principles; nor to be of 
any uſe, if they were innate, unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of 


all virtues and vices, were engraven in men's minds, and were innate prin- 
ciples alſo, which, I think, is very much'to be doubted. And therefore, I 
imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould engrave principles in 
men's minds, in words of uncertain fignification, ſuch as virtues and fins, 


which, amongſt different men, ſtand for different things: nay, it cannot be 


ſuppoſed to be in words at all, which, being in moſt of theſe prineiples very 


general names, cannot be underſtood, but by knowing the particulars com 


prehended under them. And in the practical inſtances, the meaſures muſt 
be taken from the knowledge of the actions themſelves, and the rules of 


them abſtracted from words, and antecedent to the knowledge of names; 


which rules a man muſt know, what language ſoever he chance to learn, 
whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he ſhould learn no language at all, or never 
ſhould underſtand the uſe of words, as happens in the caſe of dumb and 
deaf men. When it ſhall be made out, has men ignorant of words, or 
untaught by the laws and cuſtoms of their country, know that it is part of 
the worſhip of God, not to kill another man; not to know more women 
than one; not to procure abortion; not to expoſe their children; not to take 
from another what is his, though we want it ourſelves, but on the contrary, 
relieve and ſupply his wants; and whenever we have done the contrary, 
we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more: when, I fay, 
all men ſhould be proved actually to know, and allow all theſe and a thouſand 
other ſuch rules, all which come under theſe two general words made uſe 
virtues and ſins, there will be more 


ciples) to truths, the knowledge whereof may be attained otherwiſe, would 
ſcarce prove them to be innate ; which is all T- contend for. 
8 20. Nox will it be of much moment here to offer that very ready, but 


not very material anfwer, (viz.) that the innate prineiples of morality, may, 
by education, and cuſtom, and the general opinion of thoſe, amongſt whom 
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Which aſſertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the argument of univer- 
ſal conſent, by which this opinion of innate principles is endeavoured to be 
proved ; unleſs thoſe men will think it reaſonable, that their private perſua- 
lions, or that of their party, ſhould paſs for univerſal conſent ; a thing not 
unfrequently done, when men, preſuming themſelves to be the only maſters 
of right reaſon, caſt by the, votes and opinions of the reſt of mankind, as 
not worthy the reckoning. And then their argument ſtands thus: * the 
« principles which all mankind allow for true, are innate ; thoſe that men of 
« right reaſon admit, are the principles allowed by all mankind ; we and 
« thoſe of our mind are men of reaſon; therefore we agreeing, our prin- 
« ciples are innate;” which is a very pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort cut 
to infallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, how there 
be ſome principles, which all men do acknowledge, and agree in; and yet 
there are none of thoſe principles, which are not by depraved cuſtom, and 
ill education, blotted out of the minds of many men; which is to fay, ** that 
all men admit, but yet many men do deny, and diſſent from them.” And 
indeed the ſuppoſition of ſuch firſt principles will ſerve us to very little pur- 


ole ; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as without them, if they may. 


y any human- power, ſuch as is the will of our teachers, or opinions of 
our companions, be altered or loft in us: and notwithſtanding all this boaſt 
of firſt principles, and innate light, we ſhall be as much in the dark and un- 
certainty,” as if there were no ſuch thing at allz it being all one to have no 
rule, and one that will warp any way; or, amongſt various and contrary 
rules, not to know which is the right. But concerning innate principles, I 


defire theſe men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by education and 


cuſtom, be blurred and blotted out: if they cannot, we muſt find them in 
all mankind alike, and they muſt be clear in every body: and if they may 
ſuffer variation from adventitious notions, we mult then find them cleareit 
and moſt perſpicuous, neareſt the fountain, in children and illiterate people, 
who have received leaſt impreſſion from foreign opinions. Let them take 
Which fide they pleaſe, they will certainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible 
matter of fact, and daily obſervation. | | 

da, I eaſily grant, that there are great numbers of opinions, which, by 
men of different countries, educations, and tempers, are received and em- 
braced as firſt and unqueſtionable principles; many whereof, both for their 
abſurdity, as well as oppoſitions to one another, it is impoſlible ſhould be 
true. But yet all thoſe propoſitions, how remote ſoever from reaſon, are 
ſo ſacred ſomewhere or other, that men even of good underſtanding in 
other-matters, will ſooner part with their lives, and whatever is deareſt to 
fy than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others to queſtion, the truth of 

em TEES | | 
922. Tris, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that which every day's ex- 
perience confirms; and will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we con- 
ſider the ways and ſteps by which it is brought about; and how really it may 
come to paſs, that doctrines that have been derived from no better original 
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we converſe, be darkened, and at laſt quite worn out of the minds of men. CH A. 
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Book I. than the ſuperſtition of a nurſe, or the authority of an old woman, may, by 


No innate practical principles. 


uengch of time, and conſent of neighbours, grow up to the dignity of prin- 


* 1 
. 
g 


ciples in religion or morality. For ſuch, who are gareful (as they call it) to 
principle children well (and few there be who have not a ſet of thoſe prin- 
ciples for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the unwary, and as yet 
unprejudiced underſtanding (for white paper receives any characters) thoſe 
doctrines they would have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught 
them as ſoon as they have any apprehenſion; and {till as they grow up, con- 
firmed to them, either by the open profeſſion, or tacit conſent, of all they 
have to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe wiſdom, knowledge and 
piety, they have an opinion, who never ſuffer theſe propoſitions to be other- 
wiſe mentioned, but as the baſis and foundation on which they build their 
religion and manners; come, by theſe means, to have the reputation of un- 
queſtionable, ſelf-evident, and innate truths. - * ag : 
- F 24. To which we may add, that when men, ſo inſtructed, -are grown 
up, and reflect on their own minds, they cannot find any thing more ancient 


there than thoſe opinions which were taught them before their memory be- 


gan to keep a regiſter of their actions, or date the time when any new thin 
appeared to them; and therefore make no ed” to conclude, that thoſe 
propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find in themſelves no original, 


were certainly the impreſs of God and nature upon their minds, and not 


taught them by any one elſe. Theſe they entertain and ſubmit to, as many 
do to their parents, with veneration ; not becauſe it is natural; nor do chil- 
dren do it, where they are not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always 
ſo educated, and having no remembrance of the beginning of this reſpect, 
they think it is natural. eee | FIT. 
8 24. Tris will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable to come to 
paſs, if we conſider 4 nature of mankind, and the conſtitution of human 
affairs; wherein moſt men cannot live without employing their time in the 
daily labours of their callings; nor be at quiet in their minds without ſome 
foundation or principle to reſt their thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one 
ſo floating and ſuperficial in his underſtanding, who hath not ſome reverenced 
propoſitions, which are to him the principles on which he bottoms his rea- 
ſonings; and by which he judgeth of truth and falſhood, right and wrong: 
which ſome, wanting ſkill and leiſure, and others the inclination, and ſome 
being taught, that they ought not to examine; there are few to be found 
who are not expoſed by their ignorance, lazineſs, education, or precipitancy, 


to take them upon truſt, 2 


825. Tus is evidently the caſe of all children and young folk; and cuſ- 
tom, a greater power than nature, ſeldom failing to make them worſhip for 
divine what ſhe hath inured them to bow their minds, and ſubmit their un- 
derſtandings to; it is no wonder that grown men, either perplexed in the ne- 
ceſſary affairs of life, or hot in the purſuit of pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſly 
ft down to examine their oαntenets; eſpecially when one of their principles 
is, that principles ought not th be queſtioned. And had men leiſure, parts, 
and will, who is there almoſt that dare ſhake the foundations of all his 3 

n ? | thoughts 
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thoughts and actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the ſhame of having CH a e. 
been a long time wholly in miſtake and error? who is there hardy enoug III. 
to contend with the reptoach which is every-where prepared for thoſe who ꝛ⁊.k 
dare venture to diſſent from the received opinions of their country or party? | 
And where is the man to be found that can patiently prepare himſelf to bear 
the name of whimſical; ſceptical, or atheiſt, which he is ſure to meet with, 
ho does in the leaſt ſcruple any of the common opinions? And he will be 
much more afraid to queſtion thoſe principles, when he ſhall think them, 
as moſt men do, the ſtandards ſet up by God in his mind, to be the rule and 
touchſtone of all other opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking 
them ſacred, when he finds them the earlieſt of all his own thoughts, and 
the moft reverenced by others ? 4464 | 
& 26, IT is eaſy to imagine how by theſe means it comes to paſs, that men 
worſhip the idols that have been ſet up in their. minds; grow fond of the 
notions they have been long acquainted with there; and ſtamp the characters 
of divinity upon abſurdities and errors, become zealous votaries to bulls and 
monkeys; and contend too, fight; and die in defence of their opinions: 
Dum ſolos credit habendos eſſe deos, quos ipſe colit.” For fince the rea- 
ſoning faculties of the ſoul, which are almoſt conſtantly, though not always 
warily nor wiſely, employed, would not know how to move, for want of a 
foundation and aun g· in moſt men; who through lazineſs or avocation do 
not, or for want of time, or true helps, or for other cauſes, cannot pene- . 
trate into the principles of knowledge, and/trace truth to its fountain and 
original ; it is natural for them, and almoſt unavoidable, to take up with 
ſome borrowed principles : which being reputed and preſumed to be the evi- 
dent proofs of other things, are thought not to need any other proof them- 
ſelyes. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into his mind, and entertain them 
there, with the reverence uſually paid to principles, never venturing to ex- 
amine them, but accuſtoming himſelf. to believe them, becauſe they are to 
be believed, may take up from his education, and the faſhions of his country, 
any abſurdity for innate principles ; and by long poring on the ſame objects, 
ſo dim his fight, as to take monſters lodged in his own brain, for the images 
of the Deity, and the workmanſhip of his hands. | | 
$I 27. By this: progreſs, how many there are who arrive at principles, Principles 
which they believe innate, may be eaſily obſerved, in the variety of oppoſite f ex. 
principles held and contended for by all ſorts and degrees of men. And he ö 
that mall deny this to be the method, wherein moſt men proceed to the aſ- 
ſurance they LS of the truth and evidence of their principles, will perhaps 
find it a hard matter any other way to account for the contrary . tenets, 
which are firmly believed, confidently aſſerted, and which great numbers are 
ready at any time to ſeal with their blood. And, indeed, if it be the pri- 
vilege of innate principles, to be received upon their own authority, without 
examination, I know not what may not be believed, or how any one's prin- 
_ Ciples can be queſtioned, If they may, and ought to be examined, and tried, 
1 defire to know how firſt and innate principles can be tried; or at leaſt it is 
_ reaſonable to demand the marks and characters, whereby the genuine innate 


I principles 
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Book I. pricciples — be diſtinguiſhed from others; that ſo, amidſt the great va- 
— riety of pretenders, I may be kept from miſtakes, in ſo material a point as 


this. When this is done, I ſhall be ready to embrace ſuch. welcome and 

aAuʒſeful propoſitions; and till then I may with modeſty. doubt, ſince I fear 

univerſal conſent, which is the only one produced, will ſcarce prove a ſuffi- 

cient mark to direct my choice, and aſſure me of any innate principles. 

From what has been ſaid, I think it doubt, that there are no practical 
Fine wherein all men 17 ne); an t none innate. 


CHAPTER: IV. 


Other conſiderations concerning. innate principles, 
' both e and 4 


CH Ay. T r. AD thoſe; who would erte u chat 1 are innate princi- 
IV. 


the parts out of which thoſe propoſitions 'are made; they would not, 


Principles 


not inn te, haps, have been fo forward to believe they were innate: ſince, if the — 
unleſs their which made up thoſe truths were not, it was impoſſible that the propoſitions 
e = up of them ſhould be innate, or the knowledge of them be born with 
For if the ideas be not innate, there was a time when the mind was 

with thoſe principles ; and then they will not be innate,” but be derived 

from ſome other original. For, where the ideas themſelves are not, there 

can be no know ledge, no aſſent, no mental or verbal ber about 


them. 


Ideas, eſpe- § 2. Ir we will atentively confider ney bom children, we ſhall have little 


rially thoſe 
belougin * reaſon to think, that they bring many ideas into the world with them. For 


principles, bating perhaps ſome faint ideas of hunger and thirſt, and warmth, and 
nor corn with ſome pains which they may have felt in the womb, there is not the leaſt ap- 
Tm  pearance of any ſettled ideas at all in them; eſpecially of ideas, anſwering 


the terms, which make up thoſe univerſal propofitions, that are eſteemed 


innate principles. One may perceive how, The degrees, afterwards, ideas 


come into their minds; and that they get no more, nor no other, than what 


experience, and the ber vation of things, that come in their way, furniſh 


them with: Which might be enough to —_ us, that 8 are not 8 
characters, ſtamped on the mind. 


«© IT is impoſſible for the ſame tins to be: ant not to be, is cer- 


rainly (if there be any ſuch) an innate principle. But can any one think, or 

will any one fay, that impoſſibility and identity are two innate ideas? Are 
they ſuch as all mankind have, and bring into the world with them? And 
are they thoſe which are the firſt in children, and antecedent to all acquired 
ones? If they are innate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a child an idea of 
impoſſibility and r before it has of white or black, ſweet or bitter? 


And i Is it from the knowledge of this n that it concludes, that wd 
| | LW 


£ 


** 
* 


ples, not taken them together in groſs, but conſidered 3 


e r r = 0. 
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wood rubbed on the nipple hath not the ſame taſte that it uſed to receive C H a p. 

from thence? Is it the actual knowledge of © impoſſibile eſt idem eſſe, & IV. 

non efle,” that makes a child diſtinguiſh between its mother and a ſtranger? ———— 

or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other? Or does the mind re- 

gulate itſelf and its afſent by ideas, that it never yet had? Or the underſtand- 

ing draw. concluſions from principles, which it never yet knew or under- 

ſtood? The names impoſſibility and identity ſtand for two ideas, ſo far 

from being innate, or born with us, that I think it requires great care and 

attention to form them right in our underſtandings. They are ſo far from 

being brought into the world with us, ſo remote from the thoughts of in- 

fancy. and childhood ; that, I believe, upon examination it will be found, 

that many grown men want them. Rin | 27 

16/41 Tr identity (to inſtanee in that alone) be a native impreſſion, and Identity, an 

conſequently ſo clear and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even — TO 

from our cradles; I would gladly be reſolved by one of ſeven, or ſeventy 

years old,” whether a man, being a creature conſiſting of ſoul and body, be 

the fame man when his body is changed? Whether Euphorbus and Pytha- 

goras, having had the fame ſoul, were the ſame men, though they lived ſe- 

veral ages aſunder ? Nay, Whether the cock too, which had the fame ſoul, 

were not the fame with both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, 

that our idea of ſameneſs is not ſo ſettled and clear, as to deſerve to be thought 

innate in us. For if thoſe innate ideas are not clear and diſtinct, ſo as to be 

univerſally known, and naturally agreed on, 'they cannot be ſubjects of uni- 

verſal and undoubted truths ; but will be the unavoidable occaſion of perpe- 

tual uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's idea of identity will not be the 

ſame, that Pythagoras, and others of his followers have : And which then 

ſhall be true? Which innate ? Or are there two different ideas of identity, 

both'innate ? 5 5 | 

Fg. Nos let any one think, that the queſtions I have here propoſed about 

the identity of man, are bare empty ſpeculations; which if they were; 

would be enough to ſhew, that there was in the underſtandings of men no 

innate idea of e. He that ſhall, with a little attention, reflect on the 

reſurrection, and confider that divine juſtice will bring to judgment, at the 

laſt day, the very ſame perſons, to be happy or miſerable in the other, who 

did well or ill in this life; will find it perhaps not eaſy to reſolve with him- 

ſelf, what makes the ſame man, or wherein identity conſiſts: and will not be 

forward to think he, and every one, even children themſelves, have naturally 

a clear idea of it. ien ef At 1 | 

96. Lor us examine that principle of mathematicks, viz. -* that the Whole and 

whole is bigger than a part.“ This, I take it, is reckoned amongſt innate 1 

principles. I am ſure it has as good a title as any to be thought ſo; which f 

yet no- body can think it to be, when he conſiders. the ideas it comprehends 

in it, “ hole and part, are perfectly relative: but the poſitive ideas, to 

which: they properly and immediately belong, are extenſion. and number, 

of Which alone whole and part are relations. So that if, whole and part 

are innate ideas, extenſion and number muſt be fo too; it being impoſſible 
. | | | to 
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Cr it belongs, and in which it is founded. Now whether the minds of men 


Idea of wor- - 4 


nate, 


Idea of God 
not in nate. 


and diſcipline, and the improvements of arts and ſoiences. 


No innate principles. 
to have an idea of a relation, without having any at all of the thing to which 


have naturally imprinted on them the ideas of extenſion and number, I leave 
to! be conſidered by thoſe, who are the YER of innate principles. 
$291.54 Tuar God is to be worthippe is, without doubt, as great a 


amongſt all Practical eindiphes But yet it can by no means be thought 
innate, unleſs the 73a of God and worſhip are innate, That the idea the 
term worſhip ſtands for, is not in the underſtanding of children, and a cha- 
rafter ſtamped on the mind in its firſt original, I think, will be eaſily granted, 
by any one that . conſiders how few there be, amongſt grown men, who 
have a clear and diſtin& notion of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any 


thing more ridiculous, than to ſay that children have this practical principle 
innate, that God is to be — and yet, that they know not what 


that worſhip of God is, which is their duty, But to paſs by this: 
$8. Ir any idea can be imagined innate, the idea of God may, of all 
others, for many reaſons be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, how there 


ſhould be innate moral. principles, without an innate idea of a Deity: without 
a notion of a Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a notion of a law, and an 


obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the 
ancients, and left branded upon the records of hiſtory, hath not navigation 
diſcovered, in theſe latter ages, whole nations, at the bay of Soldania*, in 
Brazil*, in Boranday *, and the Caribbee iſlands, &c. -" a whom there 
was to be found no notion of a God, no religion? Nicholaus del Techo in 
literis, ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum converſione, has theſe words: Reperi 
eam gentem nullum nomen habere, quod Deum & hominis animam ſig- 
“ nificet, nulla ſacra habet, nulla idola. > Theſe are inſtances, of nations 
where uncultivated nature has been left to itſelf, without the help of letters, 
But chere are 
others to be found, who have enjoyed theſe in a very great meaſure; who 
yet, for want of a due application of their thoughts this way, want the idea 
and knowledge of God. It will, I doubt not, be a ſurprize to others, as 

it was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. But © for this, Jet 3 
conſult the king of France's late envoy thither*, who gives no better account 
of the Chineſe e And if we will not believe La Loubere, the 
Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits themſelves, the great encomiaſts 


of the Chineſe, do all to a man agree, and will convince us that the ſect of 


the literati, or learned, keeping to the old religion of China, and the ruling 
party there, are all of them atheiſts. Vid. Navarette, in the collection of 

oyages, vol. the firſt, and Hiſtoria cultus Sinenſium. And perhaps if we 
ufd , with attention, mind the lives and diſcourſes of people not ſo far off, 


we woe have too much alen to fear, that many in more evi coun- 


f 2 apad Thevenot, p- 2. 2. de Lery, c. a: © Martiniere 12 Terry 315 
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tries have no very ſtrong and clear impreſſions of a deity upon their minds; C ATT. 


and that the complaints of atheiſm, made from the pulpit, are not without 


IV. 


reaſon. And though only ſome profligate wretches on- it too bare- facedl yy. 


now; yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do of it from others, did not 


the fear of the magiſtrate's ſword, or their neighbour's cenſure, tie up people's 
tongues: Which, were the apprehenſions of puniſhment or ſhame taken 
away, would as openly proclaim their atheiſm, as their lives do. 


9. Bur had all mankind, every-where, a notion of a God (whereof yet 


hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would not from thence follow, that the idea 
of him was innate. For though no nation were to be found without a name, 
and ſome few dark notions of him; yet that would not prove them to be 
natural impreſſions on the mind, any more than the names of fire, or the ſun, 
heat, or number, do prove the ideas they ſtand for to be innate: becauſe 
the names of thoſe things, and the ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received 
and known amongſt mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a 
name, or the abſence of ſuch a notion out of men's minds, any argument 


againſt the being of a God; any more than it would be a rep that there 


was no load - ſtone in the world, becauſe a great part of mankind had neither 
a notion of any ſuch thing, nor a name for it; or be any ſhew of argument 
to prove, that there are no diſtinct and various ſpecies of angels, or intelli- 
gent beings above us, becauſe we have no ideas of ſuch diſtinct ſpecies, or 


names for them: for men being furniſhed with words, by the common lan- 


guage of their own- countries, can ſcarce avoid having ſome kind of ideas of 
thoſe things, whoſe names, thoſe they converſe with, have .occafion fre- 
quently to mention to them. And if they carry with it the notion of excel- 
lency, greatneſs, or ee extraordinary; if apprehenſion and concern- 


ment accompany it; if the fear of abſolute and irrefiſtible power ſet it on 


upon the mind, the idea is likely to ſink the deeper, and ſpread the farther: 
elpecially if it be ſuch an idea as is agreeable to the common light of reaſon, 
and naturally deducible from every part of our knowledge, as that of a God 
is. For the viſible marks of extraordinary wiſdom and power appear ſo 
pay in all the works of the creation, that a rational creature, who will 
but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the diſcovery of a deity. And the 
influence that the diſcovery of ſuch a being muſt neceſſarily have on the 
minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a 
weight of thought and communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, 
that a whole nation of men ſhould be any where found ſo brutiſh, as to want 
the notion of a God; than that they ſhould be without any notion of num- 
bers, or fire. | | „ 
- 10. Tur name of God being once mentioned in any part of the world, 
to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible being, the ſuitableneſs of ſuch 
a notion to the principles of common reaſon, and the intereſt men will al- 
ways have to mention it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and 
continue it down to all generations; though yet the general reception of 
this name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady notions conveyed thereby to the 
unthinking part of mankind, prove not the idea to be innate ; but only that 
VOL. I. . F | | they, 


* 
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Box I. > they, who made the diſcovery, had made a right uſe of their reaſon, thought 
— maturely of the cauſts of things, and traced them to their original; from 
— hom : other leſs conſidering people Ring once received ſo 1 a 
notion. it could not cafily be loſt again. 
811. — inferred from ii desto of a God, 0 
be found univerſally in all the tribes of mankind; and generally acknow- 
ledged by men grown to maturity in all countnes. For the generality of the 
acknowledging of a God. as 1 imagine, is extended no farther than that; 
which if it be ſufficient to prove the idea of God innate, will as well prove 
the idea of fire inmate ; ſince, I think, it may be truly faid, that there is not 
« perſon in the world, who has a notion of a God, who has not alſo the 
idea of fire. I doubt not, «Exp ron en Eder rar wary eee 
iQ. an ay” where no fire was, th certainly neither have any notion 
of ſuch a ON name for 1 generally ſoever it were received, and 
known in all the world befides : and perhaps too their apprehenſions would 
be as far removed from any name, or notion of a God, till ſome one 
them had employed his thoughts, to enquire into the conftitution and cauſes 
of things, which would ear lead him to the notion of a Ged ; which hav- 
ing once taught to others, . reaſon, | and the natural propenſity of their own 
thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue amongit them. 
ere 812. Inpeed it is urged, that it is ſuitable to the of God to 
egg ee upon the minds of men characters and notions of himſelf, and not 
mer ſhould 1 — them in the dark and doubt in ſo grand a concernment ; and alſo by 
eben dete. wet Means to ſecure to hirmſelf the homage and vencration due from ſo in- 
fore naturally telligent a creature 2s man; and therefore he has dune it. 
imprinted by Tur argument, if it be of any force, will prove much mere than thoſe, 
* , anfver- he wks it-im that Dili expert Ents Ie. For, if e may conelade; that God 
hath done for men men all that men Shall judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is 
ſuitable to his ſn to do; it will prove not only that God has im- 
ted on che minds of men an idea of himſelf, but that he hath plainly 
— _— E E 
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. 
And I, AL e ſame reaſon, ſay, 
eee 1 leave 
the force af this ent mall think, 
- I thiok it a ve good argument, to fay, the infinitely 
ore it is beſt.” But it ſeems to me a 
ORE, I think it beſt, 
ſo; and, in a it will de 
in vain to argue fron ſuch * — G: when certain 
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experience-ſhews us that he hath not. But the goodneſs of God hath not C m A #. 
been wanting to men without ſuch in wore impreſſions of knowledge, or IV. 
ideas on the mind: ſince he hath furniſhed man with thoſe faculties,.xñxł⸗2é4ç« 
which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all things requiſite to the end 
of ſuch a being. And I doubt not but to ſhew that a man, by the right 
uſe of his natural abilities, may, without any innate principles, attain a 
knowledge of a God, and other things that concern him. God having en- 
dued man with thofe faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more 
obliged by his goodneſs to plant thoſe innate notions in his mind, than that 
having given him reaſon, hands, and materials, he ſhould build him bridges, 
or houſes; which ſome people in the/world, however of good parts, do ei- 
ther totally want, or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly 
without ideas of God, and 3 of morality; or at leaſt have but very 
ill ones. The reaſon in both caſes being, that they never employed their 
parts, faculties, and powers induſtriouſly that way, but contented themſelves 
with the opinions, faſhions, and things of their country, as they found them, 
without looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the bay of Soldania; 
poſſibly our thoughts and notions had not exceed oſe brutiſh ones of the 
Hottentots that inhabit there: and had the Virginia king Apochancana been 
educated in England, he had been perhaps as knowing a divine, and as good 
a mathematician, as any in it. The difference between him and a more im- 
proved Engliſhman lying barely in this, that the exerciſe of his faculties was 
bounded within the „modes, and notions of his own country, and never 
directed to any other, or farther enquiries: and if he had not any idea of a 
Fn it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe thoughts that would have led 
to it, - 4x08. | * boy HS | 4 
5813. Ioan, that if there were any idea to be found imprinted on the ideas of God 
minds of men, we have reaſon to expect, it ſhould be the notion of his various in 
maker, as a mark God ſet on his own workmanſhip, to mind man of his de- NT - ” 
pendance and duty; and that herein ſhould appear the firſt inſtances of hu 
man knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch notion is diſc6verable in 
children? And when we find it there, how much more does it reſemble the 
opinion and notion of the teacher, than repreſent the true God? He that ſhall 
ſerve in children the progreſs whereby their minds attain the knowledge 
they have, will think that the objects they do firſt and moſt familiarly con- 
verſe with, are thoſe that make the firſt impreſſions on their underſtandings: 
nor will he find the leaſt footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take notice, how 
their thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with a 
greater variety of ſenſible objects, to retain the ideas of them in their me- 
mories ; and to get the ſkill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways 
put them together. How by theſe means they come to frame in their minds 
an idea men have of a deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. © * 
$14. Can it be thought, that the ideas men have of God are the cha- 
racters and marks of himſelf, engraven on their minds by his own finger; 
when we ſee that in the fame country, under one and the ſame name, men 
have far different, nay, often * and inconſiſtent ideas and conceptions 
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Book I. of him? Their agreeing in a name, or ſound, will ſcarce prove: an innate 
——— N of him. 
| Wna fr true or tolerable notion of a deity could they have; who- 
„ lege and worſhipped hundreds? Every deity that they owned above 
one was an infallible evidence of their ignorance of him, and a proof that 
they had no true notion of God, where, unity, infinity, and eternity were 
exclulled. To which if we add their groſs conceptions of corporeity, ex- 
preſſed in their images and repreſentations of their deities; the amours, mar- 
riages, copulations, luſts, quarrels, and other mean qualities attributed by 
them to their Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think, that the heathen 
world, 1. e. the greateſt part of mankind, had ſuch ideas of God in their 
minds, as he himſelf, out of care that they ſhould not be miſtaken about 
him, was author of. And this univerſality of conſent, ſo much argued, if 
it prove any native impreſſions, it will be only this, that God imprinted on 
the minds of all men, ſpeaking the ſame language, a name for himſelf, but 
not any idea; fince thoſe people, who agreed in the name, had at the ſame 
time far different apprehenſions about the thing ſignified. If they fay, that 
the variety of deities, worſhipped by the heathen world, were but figurative 
ways of expreſſing the . — of that incomprehenſible being, or 
ſeveral. parts of his providence: I anſwer, what they might be in the original, 
I will not here inquire; but that they were ſo in the thoughts of the vulgar, I 
think no-body will afirm. And he that will conſult the voyage of the biſhop. 
| $ Beryte, c. 13. (not to mention other teſtimonies) will find, that the theo- 
| 8 the aner profeſſedly owns. a plurality of Gods: or, as the abbo 
45 "Choiſy more judiciouſly remarks,. in his Journal du voiage 4 Siam, . 
it conſiſts properly in acknowledging no God at all. \ | 
Itr it be ſaid, That wiſe men oß afl nations came to have true conceptions 
af the unity and infinity of the deity, I grant it. But then. this; 
Fist, Excludes univerſality of — 2 in any thing but the name; for 


3 thoſe wiſe men being very few, perhaps one of a thouſand, this alien 
is very narrow. 
SECONDLY, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the trueſt a beſt notions 
men had of God were not imprinted, but. acquired: by thought and medi- 
tation, and a right uſe of their faculties ; fince the wiſe and conſiderate men 
af the world, by a right and careful employment of their thoughts and rea- 
ſon, attained true 0; 0 in. this as well as other things; whilſt the lazy and 
inconſiderate part of men, making far the greater number, took up their no- 
tions by chance, from common tradition and vulgar conceptions, without 
much beating their heads about them. And if it be a reaſon to think the 
notion of God innate, becauſe all wiſe men had it, virtue too muſt be thought 
innate, for that alſo wiſe men have always had. 
516. Tris was evidently the caſe of all Gentiliſm: a even wamoneſt 
Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who acknowledge but one God, this doc- 
trine, and the care taken in thoſe nations to teach men to have true notions 
of a God, prevailed ſo far, as to make men to have the ſame, and. the true 
ideas of him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found, upon enquiry, 
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to fancy him in the ſhape of a man fitting in heaven, and to have many C 4 8. 

other abſurd and unfit conceptions: of him? Chriſtians, as well as Turks, IV. 

have had whole ſects owning and contending earneſtly for it, that the deit/ 
was corporeal, and of human ſhape: and though we find. few amongſt us 

ho profeſs themſelves Anthropomorphites, (though ſome I have met with 

that own it) yet, I believe, he that will make it his buſineſs, may find, 

amongſt the ignorant and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that opinion. 

Talk but with- country people, almoſt of any age, or young people of almoſt 

any condition; and you. ſhall find, that though the name of God be fre- 

quently in their mouths, yet the notions they apply this name to are ſo odd, 

low. and pitiful, that no-body can imagine they were taught by, a- rational 

man, much leſs that they were characters written by the finger of God him- 

ſelf. Nor do I ſee how it derogates more from the goodneſs of God, that 

he has given us minds unfurniſhed with theſe ideas of himſelf, than that he 

hath ſent us into the world with bodies uncloathed, and that there is no art 

or {kill born with us: for, being fitted with faculties to attain theſe, it is 

want of induſtry. and confideration in us, and not of bounty in him, if we 

have them not. It is as certain that there is a God, as that the oppoſite 

angles, made by the interſeQon of two ſtraight lines, are equal. There was 

never any rational creature, that ſet himſelf ſincerely to. examine the truth of 

theſe: propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them; though yet it be paſt 

doubt that there are many men, who having not applied their thoughts that : 
way, are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think fit to 

call this (which is the utmoſt of its extent) univerſal conſent, ſuch an one I 

caſily allow ; but ſuch an univerſal conſent as this proves not. the idea of God, 

any more than it does the idea of ſuch angles, innate.. g | 

.F 17. SINCE then though the knowledge of a God be the moſt natural If the idea of: 

diſcovery. of human reaſon, yet the idea of him is not innate, as I think, 290 Þ* not 

is evident from what has been faid ; I imagine there will ſcarce be any, other other can be 

idea found, that can pretend to it: ſince if God hath ſet any impreſſion, any ſuppoſed ine. 

character on the underſtanding of men, it is moſt reaſonable to expect it 

ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform idea of himſelf, as far as our weak 

capacities were capable to receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an, object. 

But our minds being at firſt void of that idea, which we are moſt concerned 

to have, it is a ſtrong preſumption-againſt all other innate characters. I muſt 

. Own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, and would be glad to be in- 

formed by any other. | ; N nd” 

918. I conyess there is another idea, which would be of general: uſe: for Idea of fub-. 

mankind. to have, as it is of general talk, as if they had it; and. that is the 1 
idea of ſubſtance which we neither have, nor can have, by ſenſation or re- ny 

flection. If nature took care to provide us any ideas, we might well expect 

they ſhould be ſuch, as by our own. faculties we cannot. procure to ourſelves: 

but we ſee, on the contrary, that ſince by thoſe ways whereby, our ideas are 

brought into our minds, this is not; we have no ſuch clear idea at all, and: 

therefore ſignify nothing by the word ſubſtance, but only an uncertain ſup-- 

Ni tion of we know. not what, i. e. of ſomething whereof we have no par- 


. * . 
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Book I. tieular diſtin& EPR idea, which we take to be the cab tam. or anger, 


of thoſe ideas we know. 
No propbg- 4 19. WrATzver then we talk of 1 :nnate. either fpatulacive.or peatical, 


innate, ice Principles, it may, with as much probability, be faid, that a man hath 100 l. 
no ideas are rling 1 in his pocket, and yet denied, that he hath either. penny, ſhilling, 
innate. Grown, or other coin, out of which the fam is to de Wade up; as to think 
that certain propoſitions are innate, when the ideas about which they are can 
by no means be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general reception and alone that is 
glven, doth not at all prove that the ideas expreſſed in them are innate: for 
in many caſes, however the ideas came there, the aſſent to words, expreſ- 
fling the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas, will neceſſarily follow. 
Every one, that hath a true idea of God and worthip, will aſſent to this pro- 
poſition, ** that God is to be worſhipped,” when expreſſed in a language he 
underſtands: and every rational man, that hath not thought on it y, may 
be ready to aſſent to this propoſition to- mortow; and yet millions of men 
may be well ſuppoſed to want one or both thoſe ideas to-day. For if we 
Np allow ſavages and moſt country peo qÞ to have ideas of God arid wor- 
which converſation with them will not make one forward to believe) 
yer! ink- few children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe ideas, which. there- 
re they muſt begin to have ſome time or: other; and then they will alſo 
to deo 0 that tion; and make very little queſtion of it ever 
after. But ſuch an aſſent upon hearing, no more proves The ideas to be in- 
nate, than it does that one born blind (with cataracts, which will be couched 
to-morrow) had the innate ideas of the ſun, or light, or ſaffron, or yellow 
beeanſe when his fight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent to this tion, 
that the ſun is lucid, or that ſaffron is yellow :” and therefore if ſuch an 
aſſent upon hearing cannot prove the ideas innate, it can much leſs the pro- 
ns made up of thoſe ideas. If they have any innate * I wouls be 
> glad to be told what, and how many they are. 
Vo inne * 26. To which let me add: If there be any innate ideas; any 5 i in 
meme, the mind, which the mind does not actually think on, they muſt & be lodged 
in the memory, and from thence muſt be brought into view by remem- 
brance;' i. e. muſt be known, when they are remembered, to have been per- 
: in the mind before, unleſs remembrance can be without remem - 
brance. For to remember is to perceive any thing with memory, or with a 
conſciouſneſs, that it was known or perceived before: without this, whatever 
idea comes into the mind is new, and not remembered; this conſciouſneſs of 
its having been in the mind befote ys which diſtinguiſhes remem- 
*  ... bering from all other ways of thinking hatever idea was never perceived 
the mind, was never in the mind. Whatever idea is in the mind, is 
eicher an actual perception; or elſe, having been an actual perception, is ſo in 
the mind, that by the memory it can be made an a perception again. 
Whenever there is the actual perception of an idea without memory, the 
e pears perfectly new and unknown before to the underſtanding. When- 
memory bil any idea into actual view, it is with a conſciouſneſs, 
1 * and was not wholly a ſtranger to "Whether 
Whether 
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Whether this be not ſo, I appeal to every one's obſervation : and then I de- C mar 


fire an inſtance of an idea, pretended to be innate, which (before any impreſ- 


I. 


fon of it by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one could revive and remem· 


ber as an idea he had formerly known ; without which conſciouſneſs of a for- 


mer perception there is no remembrance ; and whatever idea comes into the 


mind without that conſciouſneſs, is not remembered, or comes not out of the 
memory, nor can be ſaid to be in the mind before that appearance : for what 
is not either actually in view, or in the memory, is in the mind no way at 
all, and is all one as if it had never been there. Suppoſe a child had the 
uſe of his eyes, till he knows and diſtinguiſhes colours; but then cataracts 
ſhut the windows, and he is forty or fifty years perfectly in the dark, and in 
that time perfectly loſes all memory of the ideas of colours he once had. 
This was the caſe of a blind man I once talked with, who loſt his fight by the 
ſmall-pox when he was a child, and had no more notion of colours than one 
born blind. I aſk, whether any one can fay this man had then any ideas of 
colours in his mind, any more than one born blind? And I think no- body 
will ſay, that either of them had in his mind any idea of colours at all. His 
cataracts are couched, and then he has the ideas (which he remembers not) 


of colours, de novo, by his reſtored fight conveyed to his mind, and chat 


without any conſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance ; and theſe now he can 
revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this caſe all theſe ideas of colours, 
which when out of view can be revived with a conſciouſneſs of a former ac- 

intance, 
I make of this, is, that whatever idea, being not actually in view, is in the 
mind, is there only by being in the memory; and if it be not in the me- 
mory, it is not in the mind; and if it be in the memory, it cannot by the 
memory be brought into actual view, without a perception that it comes out. 
of the memory ; which is this, that it had been known before, and is now 
remembered. If therefore there be any innate ideas, they muſt be in the 
memory, or elſe no-where in the mind; and if they be in the memory, 
they can be revived without any impreſſion from without; and whenever 
they are brought into the mind, they are remembered, i. e. they bring with: 


them a perception of their not being wholly new to it. This being a con- 


fant and diftinguiſhing difference between what is, and what is not in the 
memory, or in the mind; that what is not in the memory, whenever it ap- 
pears there, appears perfectly new and unknown before; and what is in * 
memory, or in the mind, whenever it is ſuggeſted by the memory, appears 
not to be new, but the mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it was there 
before, - By this it may be tried, whether there be any innate ideas in the 


reſhon from ſenſation or reflection. I would fain meet 
with the man, who when he came to the uſe of reaſon, or at any other 
time, remembered any of them: and to whom, after he was Born, they 
were never new. If any one will ſay, there are ideas in the mind, that 
are not in the memory; I defire him to. explain. himſelf, and make what. 
I; La „ 1 $ 21. BEsIDES 


being thus in the memory, are ſaid to be in the mind. The uſe 
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Book I. $21. Bes1Drs what I have already ſaid, there is another reaſon why I 
doubt that neither theſe nor any other principles are innate. I that am full) 
N perſuaded, that the infinitely wife God made all things in perfect wiſdom, 
becauſe of cannot ſatisfy. myſelf why he ſhould be ſuppoſed to print upon the minds of 
little uſe or men ſome uniyerſal principles ; whereof thoſe that are pretended innate, and 
little certain- | - PE? | ＋ 1 
ty. concern ſpeculation, are of no great uſe; and thoſe that concern practice, not 
2 ſelf-evident, and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other truths not 
allowed to be inhate. For to what purpoſe ſhould characters be graven on 
the mind by the „ e God, which are not clearer there than thoſe-which 
are afterwards introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſhed from them ? If any one 
thinks there are ſuch innate ideas and propoſitions, which by their clearneſs 
and uſefulneſs are diſtinguiſhable from all that is adventitious in the mind, 
and acquired, it will not be a hard matter for him to tell us which they are, 
and then every one will be a fit judge whether they be ſo or no; ſince if 
there be;fuch innate ideas and impreſſions, plainly different from all other 
perceptions and knowledge, every one will find it true in himſelf. Of the 
evidence of theſe ſuppoſed innate maxims I have ſpoken already; of their 
uſefulneſs. I ſhall have occafion to ſpeak more hereafter. » - | 
Difference of & a2. To conclude: ſome ideas forwardly offer themſelves to all men's un- 
— _— derſtandings ſome ſorts of truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as the mind 
pends upon puts them into propoſitions; other truths. require a train of ideas placed in 
the different order, a due comparing of them, and deductions made with attention, before 
_—_— they can be diſcovered and aſſented to. Some of the firſt ſort,” becauſe of their 
ties, general and eaſy reception, have been miſtaken for innate ; but the truth is, 
ideas and notions are no more born with us than arts and ſciences, though 
ſome of them indeed offer themſelves to our; faculties more readily. than 
others, and therefore are more generally received; though that too be accord- 
ing as the organs of our bodies and powers of our minds happen to be em- 
ꝓloyed: God having fitted men with faculties and means to diſcover, receive, 
and retain.truths, according as they are employed. The great difference that 
6 is to be found in the notions of mankind, is from the different uſe they put 
| their faculties, to; whilſt ſome (and thoſe the moſt) taking things-upon truſt, 
miſemploy their power of aflent, by lazily enſlaving their minds to the dic- 
ttates and dominion of others in doctrines, which it is their duty carefully to 
examine, and not blindly, with an implicit faith, to ſwallow. Others em- 
ploying their thoughts only about ſome few things, grow acquainted ſuffici- 
ently with them, attain great degrees of knowledge in them, and are igno- 
rant of all other, having never let their thoughts looſe in the ſearch of other 
enquiries. Thus, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones, is a truth as certain as any thing can be, and I think more evident 
than many of thoſe propoſitions that go for principles z and yet there are 
millions, however expert in other things, who know not this at all, becauſe 
they never ſet their thoughts on work about ſuch angles: and he that certainly 
knows this propoſition, may yet be utterly ignorant of the truth of other 
propoſitions, in mathematicks itſelf, Which are as clear and evident 8 Ws 
r Shs 8 becaule 
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No innate principles. 
becauſe, in his ſearch of thoſe mathematical truths, he ſtopped his thoughts 
ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen concerning the notions 
we have of the being of a deity : for though there be no truth which a man 
may more evidently make out to himſelf than the exiſtence of a God, yet 
he that ſhall content himſelf with things as he finds them, in this world, as 
they miniſter to his pleaſures and paſſions, and not make enquiry a littſe 
farther into their cauſes, ends, and admirable contrivances, and purſue the 
thoughts thereof with diligence and attention; may live long without any 


notion of ſuch a being. And if any perſon hath by talk put ſuch a notion 


into his head, he may perhaps believe it; but if he hath never examined it, 


his knowledge of it will be no perfecter than his, who having been told, 


that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, takes it upon 
truſt, without examining the demonſtration ; and may yield his aſſent as a 
probable opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth of it; which yet his 
faculties, if carefully employed, were able to make clear and evident to him. 


But this only by the bye, to ſhew how much our knowledge depends upon 


the right uſe of thoſe powers nature hath beſtowed upon us, and how little 
upon ſuch innate principles, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be in all mankind for 


their direction; which all men could not but know, if they were there, or 


elſe they would be there to no purpoſe : and which ſince all men dv not 


know, nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitious truths, we may well con- 


clude there are no ſuch. 


8 23. Wnrar cenſure, doubting thus of innate principles, may deſerve 
from men, who will be apt to call it, pulling up the old foundations of know- 


ledge and certainty, I cannot tell; I perſuade myſelf at leaſt, that-the way I 


have purſued being conformable to truth, lays thoſe foundations ſurer. This 
I am certain, I have not made it my buſineſs either to. quit or follow any au- 
thority in the enſuing diſcourſe : truth has been my only aim, and wherever 


tat has appeared to lead, my thoughts have impartially followed, without 


minding whether the footſteps of any other lay that way or no. Not that I 
want a due reſpect to other men's opinions; but, after all, the greateſt reve- 
rence is due to truth: and I hope it will not be thought arrogance to. ſay, 
that perhaps we ſhould make greater progreſs in the diſcovery of rational and 


contemplative knowledge, it we ſought it in the fountain, in the conſidera- 
tion'of things themſelves, and made uſe rather of our own thoughts than 


other men's to find it: for I think we may as rationally hope to fee with 
other 'men's eyes, as to know by other men's underſtandings. So much as we 


ourlelyes confider and comprehend of truth and reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of 


real and true knowledge. The floating of other men's opinions in our brains, 
makes, us not one jot the more knowing, though they happen to be true. 
What in them was ſcience, is in us but opiniatrety; whilſt we give up our 
aſſent only to reverend names, and do not, as they did, employ our own 
reaſon to underſtand thoſe truths which gave them reputation. Ariſtotle was 
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certainly a knowing man, but no- body ever thought him ſo becauſe he blindly 


embraced, or confidently vented, the opinions of another. And if the taking 
up of another's principles, without examining them, made not him a-phi- 
r eee 35 loſopher, 


on 
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lofopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body elſe fo. In the ſciences, 
every one has fo much as he really knows and comprehends : What he be- 
Heves only, and takes upon truft, are but ſhreds; which however well in 
the whole piece, make no confiderable addition to his ſtock who gathers 
them. Such borrowed wealth, like fairy-money, though it were gold in 
the hand from which he received it, will be but leaves and duſt when it 
comes to uſe. | l : | 

$ 24. Wurx men have found ſome general propoſitions, that could not 
be doubted of as ſoon as underſtood, it was, I know, a ſhort and eaſy way 
to-conclude them innate. This being once received, it eaſed the lazy from 
the pains of fearch, and ſtopped the enquiry of the doubtful concerning all 


that was once ſtiled innate. And it was of no fmall advantage to thoſe who 


| Concluſion, 


affected to be maſters and teachers, to make this the principle of principles, 
ce that principles muſt not be queſtioned :” for having once eſtabliſhed this 
tenet, that there are mnate principles, it put their followers upon a neceſſity 


of receiving ſome doctrines as ſuch ; which was to take them off from the 


aſe of their own reaſon and judgment, and put them on beteving and taking 
them upon truſt, without farther examination: in which poſture of blind 
eredulity, they might be more eaſily governed by, and made ufeful to, ſome 
ſort of men, who had the ſkill and office to principle and guide them. Nor 
is it a ſmall power it gives one man over another, to have the authority to be 
the dictator of principles, and teacher of unqueſtionable truths; and to make 
a man ſwallow that for an innate principle, which may ſerve to his purpoſe 
who 'teacheth them: whereas had they examined the ways whereby men 


came to-. the knowledge of many univerſal truths, they would have found 


them to reſult in the minds of men from the being of things themſelves, 
when duly confidered; and that they were diſcovered by the application of 
thoſe faculties, that were fitted by nature to receive and judge of them, when 
duly employed about them. pat 7 > A TRL 

§ 25. To thew how the underſtanding proceeds herein, is the deſign of 
the following diſcourſe ; which I fhall proceed to, when I have firſt premiſed, 
that hitherto, to clear my way to thoſe foundations, which I conceive are 
the only true ones whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe notions we can have of our 


_ own knowledge, it hath been neeeſſary for me to give an acedunt of the 


reaſons I had to doubt of innate principles. And fince the arguments which 


ate againſt them do ſome of them riſe from common received opinions, I 


have been forced to take ſeveral things for granted, which is hardly avoidable 


to any one, whoſe taſk it is to ſhew the falſhood or improbability of any te- 


net: it happening in controverſial diſcourſes, as it does in aflawlting of towns, 


where if e ground be but firm whereon-the batteries are erected, there is no 


farther enquiry of whom it is borrowed, ner whom it belongs to, fo it af- 


fords but. a fit riſe for the preſent. purpoſe. But in the future part of this 


diſcourſe, deſigning to raiſe an edifice uniform and conſiſtent with itſelf, as 
far as my on experience and obſervation will Miſt me, I hope to erect it 
on ſuch a baſis, that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with props and buttreſſes, 


leaning on borrowed or begged foundations; or at leaſt, if mine preve a caſtle 
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in the air, I will endeavour it ſhall be all of a piece, and hang together. C n AP. 
Wherein I warn the reader not to expect undeniable cogent demonſtrations, IEV. 

unleſs I may be allowed the privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, to take 
my principles for granted ; and then, I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate too. 

All that I ſhall fay for the principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appeal 

to men's own unprejudiced expertence and obſervation, whether they be true 

or no; and this is enough for a man who profeſſes no more, than to lay 

down candidly and freely his own conjectures, concerning a ſubject lying 

ſomewhat in the dark, without any other deſign than an unbiaſſed enquiry 

after truth. | | | 8 


CMAPTRE I 
Of ideas in general, and their original. 


VERY man being conſcious to himſelf that he thinks, and that which Cray. I. 
E his mind is applied about, whilſt thinking, being the ideas that are ———— 
there, it is paſt doubt, that men have in their minds ſeveral ideas, — 
ſuch as are thoſe expreſſed by the words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, chinking. 
Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others. It is 
in the firſt place then to be enquired, how he comes by them? I know it is, 
a received doctrine, that men have native ideas, and original characters, 
ſtamped upon their minds, in their very firſt being. This opinion I have, 
at large, examined already; and, I ſuppoſe, what I have ſaid, in the foregoing 
book, will be much more eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn, whence the 
underſtanding may get all the ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees. 
they may come into the mind; for which I ſhall appeal to every one's own 
obſervation and experience. 7% | 2 ns Wk 
y 2. LET us then ſuppoſe the mind to be, as we fay, white paper, void of All ideas 
all characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be furniſhed ? Whence 2 from 
comes it by that vaſt ſtore which the buſy and boundleſs fancy of man has 8 
painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs variety? Whence has it all the mate- 5 
rials of reaſon and knowledge ? To this I anſwer, in one word, from expe- 
rience ; in that all our knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately de- 
nes itſelf. Our obſervation employed either about external ſenſible objects, 
or about the internal operations of our minds, perceived and reflected on by 


2 ourſelves, 
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Book II. ourſelves, is that which ſupplies our underſtandings with all the materials of 
—— thinking. Theſe two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all the 
ideas we have, or can naturally have, do ſpring. mY - ini 
5 The ovieas 8 3. FirsT, Our ſenſes, converſant about particular ſenſible objects, do 
of ſenſation, convey into the mind ſeveral diſtinct perceptions of things, according to thoſe 
dere of various ways wherein thoſe objects do affect them: and thus we come by 
g thoſe ideas we have, of Vellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, 
Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible qualities; which when I fay the 
ſenfes convey into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey into 
the mind what produces there thoſe perceptions. This great ſource of moſt 4 
of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived by 
them to the underſtanding, I call sENSAT10N. | 
The opera- 8 4- SECONDLY, The other fountain, from which experience furniſheth 
tions of our the underſtanding with ideas, is the ad hy of the operations of our own 95 
3 mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got; which opera- TE: 
of them. tions when the ſoul comes to reflect on and conſider, do furniſh the under- 
ſtanding with another ſet of ideas, which could not be had from things with- 
out; and ſuch are Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Believing, Reaſoning, 
| Knowing, Willing, and all the different actings of our own minds; which 
we being conſcious of and obſerving in ourſelves, do from theſe receive into 
our underſtandings as diſtinct ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our 
ſenſes. This, ſource of ideas every man has wholly in himſelf : and though " 
it be not ſenſe, as having nothing to do with external objects, yet it is very of 
like it, and might properly enough be called internal ſenſe. But as I call Fe 
the other ſenſation, fo I call this REFLECT1oN, the ideas it affords bein 
ſuch only as the mind gets by reflecting on its own operations within itſelf. 
By reflection then, in the following part of this diſcourſe, I would be under- 
ſtood to mean that notice which the mind takes of its own operations, and 
the manner of 'them ; by reaſon whereof there come to be ideas of theſe 
1 in the underſtanding. Theſe two, I ſay, viz. external material 
things, as the objects of ſenſation; and the operations of our own minds 
within, as the objects of reflection; are to me the only originals from whence 
all our ideas take their beginnings. The term operations here I uſe in a large 
ſenſe, as comprehending not barely the actions of the mind about its ideas, 
but ſome. ſort of paſſions ariſing ſometimes from them, ſuch as is the ſatiſ- 
| faction or uneaſineſs ariſing from any thought. | 
Allouridem & 5. Tux underſtanding ſeems to me not to have the leaſt glimmering of 
paige worn any ideas, which it doth not receive from one of theſe two. External ob- 
of theſe. jects furniſh the mind with the ideas of fenſible qualities, which are all thoſe 
% different perceptions they produce in us: and the mind furniſhes the under- 


ſtanding with ideas of its own operations. | | > 
' THrxsex, when we have taken a full ſurvey of them and their ſeveral modes, 
combinations, and relations, we fhall find to contain all our whole ſtock of 
idet$; and that we have nothing in our minds which did not come in one of 
8 theſe two ways. Let any one examine his own thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch 
| into his underſtanding; and then let him tell me, whether all the origin:! 
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ideas he has there, are any other than of the objects of his ſenſes, or of CHAP. I. 
the operations of his mind, conſidered as objects of his reflection? and 
how great a mafs of knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he 
will, upon taking a ſtrict view, ſee that he has not any idea in his mind, 
but what one of theſe two have imprinted ; though perhaps, with infinite 
variety compounded and enlarged by the underſtanding, as we ſhall fee here- 
after. | 

86. He that attentively conſiders the ſtate of a child, at his firſt coming obfervablein 
into the world, will have little reaſon to think him ſtored with plenty of ideas, children. 
that are to be the matter of his future knowledge : It is by degrees he comes 
to be furniſhed with them. And though the ideas of obvious and familiar 
qualities imprint themſelves before the memory begins to keep a regiſter of 
time or order, yet it is often ſo late before ſome unuſual qualities come in the 
way, that there are few men that cannot recollect the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance with them : and if it were worth while, no doubt a child might 
be ſo ordered as to have but a very few even of the ordinary ideas, till he 
were grown up to a man. But all that are born into the world being ſur- 
rounded with bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect them; variety of 
ideas, whether care be taken of it or no, are imprinted on the minds of chil- 
dren. Light and colours are buſy at hand every-where, when the eye is 
but open; ſounds and ſome tangible qualities fail not to ſolicit their proper 
ſenſes, and force an entrance to the mind: but yet, I think, it will be granted 
eaſily, that if a child were kept in a place where he never ſaw any other but 
black and white till he were a man, he would have no more ideas of ſcarlet 
or green, than he that from his childhood never taſted an oyſter or a pine- 
apple, has of thoſe particular reliſhes. . 
$7. M then come to be furniſhed with fewer or more {imple ideas Men are dif- 
from without, according as the objects they converſe with afford greater or Ar 
leſs variety; and from the operations of their minds within, according as they theſe, accord- 
more or leſs reflect on them. For though he that contemplates the ope- "ave v/v 
rations of his mind, cannot but have plain and clear ideas of them; yet un- they conteric 
leſs he turns his thoughts that way, and conſiders them attentively, he will with. 
no more have clear and diſtin ideas of all the operations of his mind, and 
all that may be obſerved therein, than he will have all the particular ideas of 

any landſcape, or of the parts and motions of a clock, who will not turn 
his eyes to it, and with attention heed all the parts of it. The picture or 
clock may be ſo placed, that they may come in his way evefy day; but 
yer he will have but a confuſed idea of all the parts they are made up of, till 

applies himſelf with attention to conſider them each in particular. 
88. And hence we ſee the reaſon, why it is pretty late before moſt chil- Ideas of re- 
dren get ideas of the operations of their own minds; and ſome have not any ere 4 
very clear or perfect ideas of the greateſt part of them all their lives: be- need atten- 
cauſe though they paſs there continually, yet, like floating viſions, they make tion. 
not deep impreſſions enough to leave in their mind clear diſtinct laſting ideas, 
till the underſtandin g turns inward upon itſelf, reflects on its own operations, 
and makes them the objects of its own contemplation. Children when, 
| C 
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Boox II. come firſt into it, are ſurrounded with a world of new things, which, by a 
= conſtant ſolicitation bf their ſenſes, draw. the mind conſtantly to them, for- 
| ward to take notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of 
changing, objects. Thus the firſt years are uſually employed and diverted in 
looking abroad. Men's buſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with 
what is to be found without; and ſo growing up in a conſtant attention to 
outward ſenſations, ſeldom make any conſiderable reflection on what paſſes 
weithin them till they come to be of riper years ; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. 
The ſoul be- F 9. To atk at what time a man firſt any ideas, is to aſk when he 
pins ehen begins to perceive; having ideas, and perception, being the ſame thing. 1 
ir begins to Know it is ag opinion, that the ſoul always thinks, and that it has the actual 
perceive. perception of ideas in itfelf conſtantly as Tong as it exiſts; and that actual 
thinking is as inſeparable from the foul, as actual extenſion is from the body: 
which if true, to enquire after the beginning of a man's ideas is the ſame 
as to enquire after the beginning of his ſoul. For by this account ſoul 
and its ideas, as body and its extenſion, will begin to exiſt both at the ſame 

| time, „ . 
The foul 8 10. BuT whether the foul be ſuppoſed to exiſt antecedent to, or coeval 
levy rs * with, or ſome time after the firſt rudiments or organization, or the begin- 
this wants nings of life in the body; I leave to be diſputed by thoſe who have better 
proots. thought of that matter. I confeſs myſelf to have one of thoſe dull fouls, 
that doth not perceive itſelf always to contemplate ideas; nor can conceive it 
any more neceſſary for the ſoul always to think, than for the body always to 
move: the perception of ideas being (as I conceive) to the ſoul, what motion 
is to the body; not its eſſence, but one of its operations. And therefore 
though thinking be ſuppoſed ever ſo much the proper action of the ſoul; yet 
it is not neceſſary to ber that it ſhould be always thinking, always in 
action. That perhaps is the privilege of the infinite author and preſerver of 
things, who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps; but it is not competent to any finite 
being, at leaſt not to the ſoul of man. We know certainly by experience 
that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible conſequence, that 
there is ſomething in us that has a power to think: but whether that ſub- 
ſtance perpetually thinks or no, we can be no farther aſſured than experi- 
ence informs us. For to ſay that actual thinking is eflential to the ſoul, and 
inſeparable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not to prove it by 
_ reaſon ; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelf- evident propoſition. 
But whether this, “that the ſoul always thinks,“ be a ſelf-evident propo- 
fition, that every body aſſents to at firſt hearing, I appeal to mankind. It is 
doubted whether I thought at all laſt night or no; the queſtion being about 
a matter of fact, it is begging it to bring, as a proof for it, an hypotheſis, 
Which is the very thing in diſpute; by which way one may probe any thing: 
and it is but ſuppoſing that all watches, whilſt the ballance beats, think; 
and it is ſufficiently: proved, and paſt doubt, that my watch thought all laſt 
night. But he that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his hypotheſis 
on matter of fact, and make it out by ſenſible experience, and not preſume 


on matter of fact, becauſe of his hypotheſis ; that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it 
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to be ſo: which way of proving amounts to this, that I muſt neceſſarily CAP. I. 
think all lat night, becauſe a r ſuppoſes I always think, though I my- w——— 
ſelf cannot perceive that I always do ſo. 

Bu men in love with their opinions may not only ſuppoſe what is in queſ- 
tion, but alledge wrong matter of fat. How elſe could any one make it an 
inference of mine, that a thing is not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in 
our fleep? I do not fay there is no ſoul in a man, becauſe he is not ſenſible 
of it in his fleep: but I do fay, he cannot think at any time waking or 
fleeping, without being ſenſible of it. der Breyer 1 ſenſible of it is not ne- 
ceflary to any thing, but to our thoughts ; and to them it is, and to them it 
will always be neceſſary, till we can think without being conſcious of it. 

11. I 6RANT that the foul in a waking man is never without thought, It is not al- 
becauſe it is the condition of being awake: but whether fleeping without wn -; 4 
dreaming be not an affection of the Whole man, mind as well as body, may chains 
be worth a waking man's confideration ; it being hard to conceive, that any 
thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. If the ſoul doth think in a 
fleeping man without being conſcious of it, I atk, whether during ſuch 
thinking it has any pleaſure or pain, or be capable of happineſs or miſery? 1 
am ſure the man is not, any more than the bed ot earth he lies on. For to 
be happy or miſerable without being conſcious of it, ſeems to me utterly in- 
conſiſtent and impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible that the foul can, whilit the 
body is fleeping, have its thinking, enjoyments and concerns, its pleaſure or 
pain, apart, which the man is not conſcious of nor partakes in; it is certain 
that Socrates afleep and Socrates awake is not the ſame perſon : but his ſoul 
when he fleeps, and Socrates the man, conſiſting of body and ſoul when he 
is waking, are two perſons; ſince waking Socrates has no knowledge of, or 
concernment for that happineſs or miſery of his ſoul which it enjoys alone 
by itfelf whilft he fleeps, without perceiving any thing of it; any more than 
he has for the happineſs or miſery of a man in the Indies, whom he knows 
not. For if we take wholly away all conſciouſneſs of our actions and ſen- 
fations, eſpecially of pleaſure and pain, and the concernment that accompa- 
nies it, it will be hard to know wherein to place perſonal identity. 

Si2. © Tur ſoul, during found fleep, thinks,” fay theſe men. Whilſt If a ſleeping 
It thinks and perceives, it is capable certainly of thoſe of delight or trouble, ene oe 
as well as any other perceptions; and it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its knowing it, 
_ own perceptions.” But it has all this apart; the ſleeping man, it is plain, is te fecping 

conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then the ſoul of Caſtor, mn are — 

whilſt he is fleeping, retired from his body; which is no impoſſible ſuppo- perſons. 
ſition for the men I have here to do with, who ſo liberally allow life, | 
withouta thinking ſoul, to all other animals. Theſe men cannot then judge 

it impoſſible,” or a contradiction, that the body ſhould live without the ſoul; 

nor that the ſoul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or have perception, even percep- 

tion of happineſs or miſery, without the body. Let us then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe 

the ſoul of Caftor ſeparated, during his ſleep, from his body, to think apart. 

Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes or its ſeene of thinking the body of an- 

other man, v. g. Pollux, Who is fleeping without a ſoul: for if Caftor's 


- thoſe that 
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Book II. ſoul can think, whilſt Caſtor is aſleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, 
it is no matter what place it chuſes to think in. We have here then the 
bodies of two men with only one ſoul between them, which we will ſup- 
pole to ſleep and wake by turns; and the ſoul ſtill thinking in the waking 
man, whereof the ſleeping man is never conſcious, has never the leaſt per- 
ception. TI aſk then, whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus with only one ſoul 
between them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is never con- 
ſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtin& perſons as Caſtor and 
Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were? And whether one of them might 
not be very happy, and the other very miſerable ? Juſt by the ſame reaſon 
they.make the foul and the man two perſons, who make the ſoul think apart 
what the man is not conſcious of, For I ſuppoſe no-body will make identity 
of perſons to conſiſt in the ſoul's being united to the very ſame numerical 
particles of matter; for if that be neceſſary to identity, it will he. impoſſible, 
in that conſtant flux of the particles of our bodies, that any man ſhould be 
the ſame perſon two days, or two moments together. 

Impoſlible to 13. Tuus, methinks, every drowſy nod ſhakes their doctrine, who teach, 
conyince That the ſoul is always thinking. Thoſe at leaſt who do at any time ſleep 
leep without Without dreaming, can never be convinced, that their thoughts are ſometimes 
dreaming, for four hours buſy without their knowing of it; and if they are taken in 
* the very act, waked in the middle of that fleeping contemplation, can give 

no manner of account of it. r 58 
That men $ 14. IT will perhaps be ſaid, that the ſoul thinks even in the ſoundeſt 
—_— ſleep, but the memory retains it not.” That the ſoul in a ſleeping man ſhould 
bering it, in be this moment buſy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking man 
vain urged. not remember nor be able to recollect one jot of all thoſe thoughts, is very hard 
to be conceived, and would need ſome better proof than bare aſſertion to 
make it be believed. For who can without any more ado, but being barely 
told ſo, imagine, that the greateſt part of men do, during all their lives, for 
ſeveral hours every day, think of ſomething, which if they were aſked, even 
in the middle of theſe thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of ? 
Moſt men, I think, paſs a great part of their ſleep without dreaming. I 
once knew a man that was bred a ſcholar, and had no bad memory, who 
told me, he had never dreamed in his life till he had that fever he was then 
newly recovered of, Which was about the five or ſix and twentieth year of 
his age. I ſuppoſe the world affords more ſuch inſtances: at leaſt every. 
one's acquaintance will furniſh him with examples enough of ſuch, as pais 

e moſt of their nights without dreaming. E | 
Upon this 98 15. To think often, and never to retain it ſo much as one moment, is 
8 a very uſeleſs ſort of thinking: and the ſoul, in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, 
of a ſleeping does very little, if at all, excel that of a looking-glaſs, which conſtantly re- 
ow. * ceives variety of images, or ideas, but retains none; they NN and va- 
| tional, © niſh, and there remain no footſteps of them; the looking-glaſs is never the 
better for ſuch ideas, nor the ſoul for ſuch thoughts. Perhaps it will be 
faid, „that in a waking man the materials of the body are employed, and 
made uſe of, in thinking; and that the memory of thoughts , 
; '.* 2 '2 6c y 
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r hy the impreſſions that are made on the brain, and the traces there left CAP. I. 

« after ſuch thinking; but that in the thinking of the foul, which is no! 

e perceived in a {keeping man, there the ſoul thinks apart, and, making no 

« uſe of the organs of the body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and conſe» 

«« quently no memory of ſuch thoughts.” Not to mention again the abſurdity 

of two diſtinct perſons, which follows from this ſuppoſition, I-anſwer far- 

ther, that whatever 1deas the mind can receive and contemplate without the 

help of the body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the help 

of the body too; or elſe the foul, or any ſeparate ſpirit, will have but little ad- 

vantage by thinking. If it has no memory of its own thoughts; if it cannot 

lay them up for its own uſe; and be able to recall them upon occaſion ; if it 

cannot reflect upon what is paſt, and make uſe of its former experiences, rea- 

ſonings, and contemplations; to what purpoſe does it think? They, who 

make the ſoul a thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much more 

noble being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, for allowing it to be no- 

thing but the ſubtileſt parts of matter. Characters drawn on duſt, that the 

firſt breath of wind effaces; or impreſſions made on a heap of atoms, or animal 

ſpirits, are altogether as uſeful, and render the ſubject as noble, as the thoughts 

of a ſoul that periſh in thinking ; that once out of fight are gone for ever, 

and leave no memory of themſelves behind them. Nature never makes ex- 

cellent things for mean or no uſes: and it is hardly to be conceived, that our 

infinitely wiſe creator ſhould make ſo admirable a faculty as the power of 

thinking, that faculty which comes neareſt theexcellency of his own incom- 

prehenſible being, to be ſo idly and uſeleſly employed, at leaſt a fourth part 

of its time here, as to think conſtantly, without remembering any of thoſe 

thoughts, without doing any good to itſelf or others, or being any way uſe- 

ful to any other part of the creation. If we will examine it, we ſhall not 

find, I ſuppoſe, the motion of dull and ſenſeleſs matter, any where in the 

univerſe, made fo little uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. NINE 

916. IT is true, we have ſometimes inſtances of perception, whilſt we On this hy- 

are aſleep, and retain the memory of thoſe thoughts: but how extravagant fotpeft the 

and incoherent for the moſt part they are; how little conformable to the per- have ideas 

fection and order of a rational being, thoſe who are acquainted with dreams not derived 

need not be told. This I would willingly be ſatisfied in, whether the foul, fon nk. 

when it thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the body, acts leſs ra- tion, ofwhich 

tionally than when conjointly with it or no? If its ſeparate thoughts be leſs nne 

rational. then theſe men mutt ſay, that the ſoul owes the perfection of rational 

thinking to the body: if it does not, it is a wonder that our dreams ſhould 

be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and that the ſoul ſhould 

retain none of its more rational ſoliloquies and meditations, F 

917. Trost who ſo confidently tell us, that the ſoul always actually ff I think | 

thinks,” I would they would alſo tell us what thoſe ideas are that are in the nnn 

foul of a child before, or juſt at the union with the body, before it hath re- body eiſe can 

ceived any by ſenſation. The dreams of ſleeping men are, as I take it, all ovine 

made up of the waking man's ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put to- 

gether, It is ftrange if the ſoul has ideas of its own, that it derived not 
VOL. I. | H 81 n 
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Book II. from ſenſation or reflection (as it muſt have, if it thought before it received 
L—— any impreſſions from the body) that it ſhould never, in its private thinking 
(ſo private, that the man himſelf perceives it not) retain any of them, the 
very moment it wakes out of them, and then make the man glad with new 

' diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſonable that the ſoul ſhould, in its retire- 
ment, during fleep, have ſo many hours thoughts, and yet never light on any 
of thoſe ideas it borrowed not from ſenſation or reflection; or at leaſt.pre- 
ſerve the memory of none but ſuch, which, being occaſioned from the body, 
muſt needs be leſs natural to a ſpirit? It is ſtrange the ſoul ſhould never 
once in a man's whole life recall over any of its pure native thoughts, and 
thoſe ideas it had before it borrowed any thing from the body; never bring 
into the waking man's view any other ideas but what have a tang of the 
caſk, and manifeſtly derive their original from that union. If it always 
thinks, and ſo had ideas before it was united, or before it received an 
from the body, it is not to be ſuppoſed but that during fleep it recollects its 
native ideas; and during that retirement from communicating with the 
body, whilſt it thinks by itſelf, the ideas it is bufied about ſhould be, ſome- 
times at leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones which it had in itſelf, 
underived from the body, or its own operations about them: which, ſince 
the waking man never remembers, we muſt from this hypotheſis conclude, 
either that the ſoul remembers ſomething that the man does not; or elſe 
that memory belongs only to ſuch ideas as are derived from the body, or 
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the mind's operations about them. x 252 | | 
How knows 8 18. I wouLD be glad alſo to learn from theſe men, who ſo confidently 
any one that pronounce, that the human foul, or which is all one, that a man always 
m * thinks, how they come to know it; nay, how they come to know that they 
For if it be nt themſelves think, when they themſelves do not perceive it. This, I am 
a -- 4 ang afraid, is to be ſure without proofs ; and to know, without perceiving : It 
22 is, I ſuſpect, a confuſed notion taken up to ſerve an hypotheſis; and none 
of thoſe clear truths, that either their own evidence forces us admit, or 
| common experience makes it impudence to deny. For the moſt that can 
be ſaid of it, is, that it is poſſible the ſoul may always think, but not always 
retain it in memory: and, I fay, it is as poflible that the ſoul may not 
always think; and much more probable that it ſhould ſometimes not think, 
than that it ſhould often think, and that a long while together, and not be 

| conſcious to itſelf the next moment after, that it had thought. 

That a man 8 19. To ſuppoſe the ſoul to think, and the man not to perceive it, is, as 
2 be * has been ſaid, to make two perſons in one man: and if one conſiders well 
ing, and yet theſe men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into a ſuſpicion that they do 
not retainit ſo, For they who tell us that the ſoul always thinks, do never, that I re- 
1 pac argg member, ſay, that a man always thinks. Can the ſoul think, and not the 
Improbable, man? or a man think, and not be conſcious of it? This perhaps would be 
ſuſpected of jargon in others. If they ſay, the man thinks always, but is not 
| always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his body is extended without 
having parts. For it is altogether as intelligible to ſay, that a body is ex- 
tended without parts, as that any thing thinks without being conſcious of 
4 OS 114 he e it, 
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ſation, as thinking conſiſts in being conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, 
that a man is always conſcious to himſelf of thinking, I aſk, how they know 
it? Conſciouſneſs is the perception of what paſſes in a man's own mind. Can 
another man perceive that I am conſcious of any thing, when I perceive it 
not myſelf? No man's knowledge here can go beyond his experience. Wake 
a man out of a ſound fleep, and aſk him, What he was that moment think- 
ing of? If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then thought on, he muſt 
be a notable diviner of thoughts that can afſure him that he was thinking : 
may he not with more reaſon aſſure him he was not aſleep? This is ſome- 
thing beyond philoſophy ; and it cannot be leſs than revelation that diſcovers 
to another thoughts in my mind, when I can find none there myſelf : and 
they muſt needs have a penetrating ſight, who can certainly ſee that I think, 
when I cannot perceive it myſelf, and when I declare that I do not; and yet 
can ſee that dogs or elephants do not think, when they give all the demon- 
ſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us that they do ſo. This ſome 
may ſuſpect to be a ſtep beyond the Roſecrucians ; it ſeeming eaſter to make 
one's ſelf inviſible to others, than to make another's thoughts viſible to me, 
which are not viſible to himſelf. But it is but defining the ſoul to be a ſub- 
ſtance that always thinks,” and the buſineſs is done. If ſuch definition be of 


any authority, I know not what it can ſerve for, but to make many men 


ſuſpect, that they have no ſouls at all, ſince they find a good part of their 
lives paſs away without thinking. For no definitions, that I know, no ſup- 
poſitions of any ſect, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant experience ; and 
perhaps it is the affectation of knowing beyond what we perceive, that 
makes ſo much uſeleſs diſpute and noiſe in the world. 5 


3* 


it, or perceiving that it does ſo. They who talk thus may, with as much Cu Ar. I. 


_ reaſon, if it be neceſſary to their hypotheſis, ſay, that a man is always hungry. 
but that he does not always feel it: whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ſen- 


8 20. I SER no reaſon therefore to believe, that the ſoul thinks before the No ideas bug 
ſenſes have furniſhed it with ideas to think on; and as thoſe are increaſed from ſenſa- 


and retained, ſo it comes, by exerciſe, to improve its facultty of thinking, 


tion or reflec. 
IN tion, evident, 


the ſeveral parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compounding thoſe ideas, if on 8 


and reflecting on its own operations; it increaſes its ſtock, as well as facility, © 


in remembering, imagining, reaſoning, and other modes of thinking. 

921. Hx that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed by obſervation and expe- 
rience, and not make his own hypotheſis the rule of nature, will find few 
figns of a ſoul accuſtomed to much thinking in a new-born child, and much 
fewer of any reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the ra- 
tional ſoul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And he that will 
gonſider, that infants, newly come into the world, ſpend the greateſt part 
of their time in ſleep, and are ſeldom awake, but when either bee calls 


for the teat, or ſome pain, (the moſt importunate of all ſenſations) or ſome 
S Pan, 1 


other violent impreſſion upon the body forces the mind to perceive, and at- 


tend to it: he, I fay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, find reaſon to 
imagine, that a fœtus in the mother's womb differs not much from the ſtate 
of a vegetable; but paſſes the greateſt part of its time without perception or 
8 | . | 4 thought, 
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4 part paſſive. 
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Book. II. thought, doing very little in a place where it needs not ſeek for food, and is 
—— furrounded with liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the ſame temper ; 
where the eyes have no light, and the cars, fo ſhut up, are not very ſuſcep- 
tible of ſounds; and where there is little or no variety, or change of objects 

to 5 the ſenſes. 

Foro a child from its birth, and obſerve the alterations that time 
Er Hoa and you ſhall find, as the mind by the ſenſes comes more and more 

to be furniſhed with ideas, it comes to be more and more awake; thinks 
more, the more it has matter to think on. After ſome time it begins to 
know the objects, which, being moſt familiar with it, have made laſting im- 
preffions. Thus it comes by degrees to know the perſons it daily converſes 
with, and diſtinguiſh them from ftrangers ; which are inſtances and effects 
of its coming to retain and diſtinguiſh the ideas the ſenſes convey to.it. And 
fo we may obſerve how the mind, by degrees, improves in theſe, and advan- 
ces to the exerciſe of thoſe other faculties of enlarging, compounding, and 
abltractin its ideas, and of reaſoning about them, and reflecting upon all 
* which I ſhall have occaſion to Ipeak more hereafter. 

. FF it ſhall be demanded then, When a man begins to have any 
ident 1 think the true anſwer i is, When he firſt has any ſenſation. For 
fince there appear not to be any ideas in the mind, before the ſenſes have 
conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the underſtanding are coeval with 
ſenſation; Which is ſuch an impreſſion or motion, made in ſome part of 

the body, as produces ſome perception in the underſtanding. It is about 

theſe impreſſions made on our ſenſes by outward objects, that the mind 

ſeems firſt to employ itſelf in 'fuch operations as we call perception, re- 
membering, conſideration, redline, the: 

The original. g 24- In time the mind comes to Welt oh Str owns operations about the 

of all our ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ftores itſelf with a new ſet of ideas, 

knowledge. which I call ideas of reflection. "Theſe are the impreſſions that are made 

| on our ſenſes by outward objects that are-extrinfecal to the mr and its 


own operations, ' proceeding from powers intrinſecal and #0-16{elf ; 
which when reflected on by itſelf, becoming allo objeds of its . 
tion, are, as I have faid, the original of all ge. Thus the firſt ca- 
pacity of human intellect, is, that the mind is fitted to receive the impreſſions 
made on it; either through "the fenfes by outward objects; or by its own 
tions when it reflects on them. This is the firſt ſtep a man makes to- 
wards the diſcovery of any thing, and the ground-work whereon to build all 
thoſe notions Which ever he ſhall have naturally in this world. All thoſe 
ſublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, and reach as high as heaven 
itſelf, take their rife and footing here: in all chat good extent herein the 
mind wanders, in thoſe oppor - tions, it may teem to be elevated with, 
it ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe ideas which fe or reflection have ered 

| for its contemplation. _ 

In the recep- © N25. Ix this part the underſtanding wann A whiter or no 
7 yon 8 e it will have theſe be innings, and as it were materials of 'knowledpe, is not 
. in its own ** Por thewbjets of our ſenſes do, many of them, * 
for the moſt © _ Cir 


their particular ideas upon our minds whether we will or no: and the ope- Cray. I. 
rations of our minds wall not let us be without, at leaſt, fame abſcure oꝛ'!y 
tions of them. No man can be wholy ignorant of what he does when he 

thinks. Theſe Gmple ideas, when offered to the mind, the underſtanding 

can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, nor:blot them 

out, and make new ones itſelf, than a mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate 

the images or ideas which the objects ſet before it do therein produce. As 

the bodies that ſurround us do diverſly affect our organs, the mind is forced 

to receive the impreſſions, and cannot avoid the perception of thoſe ideas 

that are annexed to them. | | | 2 


CHAPTER I. 


| Of ſimple ideas. 


i 


$1. HF better to underſtand the nature, manner, and extent of C H A p. 
our knowledge, one thing is carefully to be obſerved concern- II. 

the ideas we have; and that is, that ſome of them are fimple, and ſome 

complex: a ZI 


Iuovon the qualities that affect our ſenſes are, in the things themſelves, pearances. 
ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance. between them; 
yet it is plain, the ideas they produce in the mind enter by the ſenſes ſimple 
and unmixed. For though the fight and touch often take in from the ſame 
object, at the fame time, different ideas; as a man fees at once motion and 
colour; the hand feels ſoftneſs and warmth in the ſame piece of wax: yet 
the ſimple ideas, thus united in the ſame ſubject, are as perfectly diſtinct as 
thoſe that come in by different ſenſes: the coldneſs and hardneſs which a 
man feels, in a piece of ice being as diſtinct ideas in the mind, as the ſmell 
and whiteneſs of a lilly; or as the taſte of ſugar, and ſmell of a roſe. And 
there is nothing can be plainer to a man, than the clear. and diſtinct percep- 
tion he has of thoſe ſimple ideas ; which being each in itſelf uncompounded, 
contains in it nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the 
mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into different ideas. © | 
2. Turns fimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are ſug- The mind 
geſted and furniſhed to the mind only by thoſe two ways abovementioned, can neither 
viz. ſenſation and reflection. When the underſtanding is once ſtored wi 1 | 
theſe imple ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, and unite them, 
even to an almoſt infinite variety; and ſo can make at pleaſure new complex 
ideas. Hut it is not in the, power of the moſt exalted wit, or enlarged un- 
a0 b 33 or variety of thought, to invent or frame one 
new. ſumple 1 5 in the wind, not taken in by the, ways afſorementioned-. 


nor can any force of the underſtanding deſtroy thoſe that are there. "The 


* 
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Book II. dominion of man, in this little world of his own underſtanding, being much. 
L=——— what the ſame as it is in the great world of vifible things; wherein his power, 


however managed by art and {kill, reaches no farther than to compound and 
divide the materials that are made to his hand; but can do nothing towards 
the making the leaſt particle of new matter, or deſtroying one atom of what 
is already in being. The ſame inability will every one find in himſelf, who 
ſhall. go about to faſhion in his underſtanding any ſimple idea, not received in 
by his ſenſes from external objects, or by refleftion from the operations of his 
oven mind about them. I would have any one try to fancy any taſte, which 


had never affected his palate; or frame the idea of a ſcent he had never 


ſmelt : and when he can do this, I will alſo conclude that a blind man hath 
ideas of colours, and a deaf man true diſtin notions of ſounds. 

$ 3. Tris is the reaſon why, though we cannot believe it impoſſible to 
God to make a creature with other organs, and more ways to convey into 


the underſtanding the notice of corporeal things than thoſe five, as they are 


uſually counted, which he has given to man: yet I think, it is not poſſible 
or any one to imagine any other qualities in bodies, howſoever conſtituted, 


whereby they can be taken notice of, beſides ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, viſible 


and tangible qualities. And had mankind been made with but four ſenſes, 


the qualities then, which are the object of the fifth ſenſe, had been as far 


from our notice, imagination, and conception, as now any belonging to a 


| ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth ſenſe, can poſſibly be: which, whether yet ſome 
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themſelves perceivable by us. - 
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may not be amiſs for us to conſider them, in reference to the dif- 


other creatures, in ſome other parts of this vaſt and ſtupendous univerſe, 


may not have, will be a great A to deny. He that will not ſet 
himſelf proudly at the top of 


things, but will conſider the immenſity of 
this fabrick, and the great variety that is to be found in this little and incon- 
ſiderable part of it which he has to do with, may be apt to think, that in 
other manſions of it there may be other and different intelligent beings, of 
whoſe faculties he has. as little knowledge or apprehenſion, as a worm ſhut 


up in one drawer of a cabinet hath of the ſenſes or underſtanding of a man: 


ſuch variety and excellency being ſuitable to the wiſdom and power of the 
maker. I have here followed the common opinion of man's having but five 


ſenſes; though, Fe there miy be juſtly counted more: but either 


5 


ſuppoſition ſerves, equally to my preſent purpoſe. -_ 
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HE better to conceive the ideas we tective from ſenſation, it 


ferent ways whereby they make their approaches to our minds, and make 


* | FIRST, 


Of ideas of one ſenſe. 58 


FirsT, Then, there are ſome which come into our minds by one ſenſe C nt Ar. 


nly. K 
« . There are 0 that convey themſelves into the mind by 
more ſenſes than one. 

Tulxprv, Others that are had from reflection only. 

FoUuRTHLY, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are ſug- 

geſted to the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection. 

Ws ſhall conſider them apart under theſe. ſeveral heads. 

FiRs T, There are ſome ideas which have admittance only through one Ideas of aye 
ſenſe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them, Thus light and colours, 1 . 
as White, red, yellow, blue, with their ſeveral degrees or ſhades and mix- ing. hand, - 
tures, as green, ſcarlet, purple, ſea-green, and the reſt; come in only by - hearing, 
the eyes: all kind of noiſes, ſounds, and tones, only by the ears: the ſeveral - 

taſtes and ſmells, by the noſe and palate. And if theſe organs, or the 

nerves, which are the conduits to convey them from without to their audi- 

ence in the brain, the mind's preſence-room (as I may fo call it) are any of 

them ſo diſordered, as not to perform their functions, they have no poſtern 

to be admitted by; no other way to bring themſelves into view, and be 
perceived by the underſtanding. 

Taz moſt conſiderable of thoſe belonging to the touch, are heat and cold, 

and ſolidity: all the reſt conſiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenſible configu- 

ration, as' ſmooth and rough ; or elſe more or leſs firm adheſion to the parts, 

as hard and ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 

92. I THINK, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular fimple Few fimple | 
ideas, belonging to each ſenſe. Nor indeed is it poſſible, if we would; 1 | 
there being a great many more of them belonging to to moſt of the ſenſes, 
than we have names for. The variety of ſmells, which are as many almoſt, 

if not more, than ſpecies of bodies 2k the world, do moſt of them want 
names. Sweet and ſtinking commonly ſerye our turn for theſe ideas, which 

in effect is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing; though 

the ſmell of a roſe and violet, both ſweet, are certainly very diſtinct ideas. 

Nor are the different taſtes that by our palates we receive ideas of, much 
better provided with names. Sweet, bitter, ſour, harſh, and alt, are almoſt 

all the epithets we have to denominate that numberleſs variety of reliſhes, 
which are to be found diſtin, not only in almoſt every ſort of creatures, 

but in the different parts of the ſame plant, fruit, or animal. The ſame 
may be faid of colours and ſounds. ; ſhall therefore, in the account of 
pps ideas I am here giving, content myſelf to ſet down only ſuch, as are 

moſt material to our preſent purpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs apt to be taken 
notice of, though they were very frequently the ingredients of our complex 
ideas, amongſt which, I think, I may well account reds ; which there- 

Tor 1 n treat of in the next chapter. | | 
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ſupp | 1 0 1 Ur fakt HHkI g downwards; and the bodies 
11 755 10 le, m us perbeive, that, whilſt they remain between 
a 1 do by 1275 Pr = förde hitter the ap r of the oh 
8 ks pre ts them. Tat Weich thus Hitiders d oach of 
TR moyed one towatts atiother, 1 call bolich ty, I will ne bot 
| 4750 E. "Hh r che 4EEEpt? ion of the wörd ſolick be nearet to its original 
nification,, rh that which mathematici ians uſe it in: it ſuffices, that! think 
155 common notion of ſolidity will Mow, if not 9.1% this uſe of it; but, 
E Dank it gh otic, to 1110 it 1 fy, my conſent. Only 
15 the term idity the mort r to exptecſs this idea, not 
dh be Iy been 92 its vis 1845 0 1 that fenſe, Vir alſo becauſe it carries ſome- 
10 8 mor E ofitive in it than Fides ui which is negative, and is 
„ e 5240 8 ole 4 Vin tdabende of ſolidity, than ſolidity itſelf. This, of all 
. ther. ſee! cms the idea moſt intimately connected with and eſſential to body: 
> "a as, nes Where Elſe. to be found or imagined, but only in tatter. And 
thoi gh aur. Enes ta no notice of It, but in maſſes of mütter, of 4 bulk 
| 1 e Tehfation in us; yet the mind having once got this idea 
5 85 kullble bödles, 17 it farthet ; and confiders it, as well 
| NE in the mMipbuteſt Particle of matter that can exiſt: and finds it inſe- 
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ſpace. which it poſſeſſes, i is ſo great, ha tro for e, how ſocver, can ſurmount 
| it. All the bodies in 2 world reſſing a drop of water on all ſides, will 
never be able to overcome the 1 ſtance which it will make, ſoft as it is, to 
eir approaching one another, till it be removed out of their way: whereby 


our you of ſolidity is „ both from pure — which is — 77 
5 neither 
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neither of reſiſtance nor motion; and from the ordinary idea of hardneſs. C H Ax. 
For a man may conceive two bodies at a diſtance, ſo as they _ approach IV. 
one another, without touching or diſplacing any ſolid thing, till their ſu- w—w—— 
rficies come to meet: whereby, I think, we have the clear idea of ſpace 

without ſolidity. For (not to go ſo far as annihilation of any particular body) 

I aſk, whether a man cannot have the idea of the motion of one fingle bod 

alone without any other ſucceeding immediately into its place? I think 

it is evident he can: the idea of motion in one body no more including 

the idea of motion in another, than the idea of a x ace figure in one 

body includes the idea of a ſquare figure in another, I do not atk, whether 

bodies do ſo exiſt that the motion of one body cannot really be without the 

motion of another? To determine this either way, is to beg the queſtion 

for or againſt a vacuum. But my queſtion is, whether one cannot have the 

idea of one body moved whilſt others are at reſt? And I think this no one 

will deny. If fo, then the place it deſerted gives us the idea of pure ſpace 

without ſolidity, whereinto another body may enter, without either refiſtance 

or protruſion of any thing. When the ſucker in a pump is drawn, the ſpace * 
it filled in the tube is certainly the ſame whether any other body follows the 1 
motion of the ſucker or not: nor does it imply a contradiction that, upon 
the motion of one body, another that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not 
follow it. The neceſſity of ſuch a motion is built only on the ſuppoſition 
that the world is full, but not on the diſtinct ideas of ſpace and ſolidity; 
which are as different as reſiſtance and not. refiſtance z protruſion and not 
protruſion. And that men have ideas of ſpace without a body, their very 
_ diſputes about a vacuum plainly demonſtrate; as is ſhewed in another 

lace, | 5 7142 | | | | 
8 $4. SOLIDITY is hereby alſo differenced from hardneſs, in that ſolidity From hard- 
conſiſts in repletion, and ſo an utter excluſion of other bodies out of the ves. 
ſpace it poſſeſſes ; but hardneſs, in a firm coheſion of the parts of matter, 
making up males of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole does not eaſily change 

its figure. And indeed, hard and ſoft are names that we give to things 
only in relation to the conſtitutions of our own bodies; that being generally 
ealled hard by us which will put us to pain ſooner than change figure by 

the prefſure of any part of our bodies; and that on the contrary ſoft, which 
changes the ſituation of its parts upon an eaſy and unpainful touch. 

Bur this difficulty of changing the ſituation of the ſenſible parts amongſt 
themſelves, or of the figure of the whole, gives no more ſolidity to the hardeſt 

body in the world, than to the ſofteſt ; nor is an adamant one jot more ſolid 

than water. For though the two flat ſides of two pieces of marble will more 
eaſily approach each — c5ſ between which there is nothing but water or 

ar, than if there be a diamond between them : yet it is not that the parts of 

the diamond are more ſolid than thoſe of water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe, 

the parts of water being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will, 
by a fide-motion, be more eaſily removed, and give way to the approach of 

the two pieces of marble. But if they could be kept from making place 


by that fide-motion, they would eternally hinder the approach of theſe two 
- VOL. I, I 5 | Pieces 
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Boox II. pieces of marble as much as the diamond; and it would be as impoſſible by 
ay force to ſurmount their reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the reſiſtance of the 


0 — 
K. . 


On ſolidity 
depend im- 
pulſe, refiſt- 


ance, and 


protruſion. 


= 
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parts of à diamond. The ſofteſt body in the world will as invincibly re- 
aſt the coming together of any ather two bodies, if it be not put out of 
the way, but remain between them, as the hardeſt that can be found or ima- 
gined. He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft body well with air or Water, will 
quickly find its reſiſtance: and he that thinks that nothing but bodies that 
are hard can keep his hands from approaching one another, may be pleaſed 
to make a trial with the air incloſed in a foot- ball. The experiment, I have 
been told, was made at Florence, with a hollow globe of gold filled with 


Water and exactly cloſed,” Which far ther ſhews the ſolidity of fo ſoft a body as 


water. For the golden globe thus filled being put into a preſs, which was 
driven by the extreme force of ſkrews, the water made itſelf way through 
the pores. of that very cloſe metal ; and finding no room for a nearer ap- 
proach. of its particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a dew, 
and fo fell in drops, before the ſides of the globe could be made to yield to 
the violent compreſſion of the engine that ſqueezed. it. 13, 5 
85. By this idea of ſolidity, is the extenſion of body diſtinguithed 
from the extenſion of ſpace: the extenſion of body being nothing but 
the coheſion or continuity of folid, ſeparable, moveable parts ; and the ex- 
tenſion of ſpace, the continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable 


12 Upon the ſolidity of bodies alſo depend their mutual impulſe, re- 


ance, and protruſion. Of pure ſpace then, and ſolidity, there are ſeveral 


(amongſt which I confeſs myſelf one) who perſuade themſelves they have 


* * * 
.. 


What it is. 


elear and diſtinct ideas ; and that they can think on ſpace, without any thing 
in it that reſiſts or is protruded by body. This is the idea of pure ſpace, 


_  - which they think they have as clear, as any idea they can have of the ex- 
tenſion of body; the idea of the diſtance between 2 pms ports 


of a 
concave ſuperſieies being equally: as clear without as with the idea of any 
ſolid parts between: and on the other ſide they perſuade themſelves, that 
they have, diſtinct from that of pure ſpace, the idea of ' ſomething that fills 
ſpace, that can be protruded by the impulſe of other bodies, or refift their 
motion. If there be others that have not theſe two ideas diſtinct, but cap- 
found them, and make but one of them; I know not how men; who have 
the ſame idea under different names, or different ideas under the ſame name, 
can in that caſe talk with one another; any more than a man, who, not 
being blind or deaf, has diſtinct ideas of the colour of ſcarlet, and the ſound 
of a trumpet, could difcourſe concerning ſearlet colour with the blind man 
I mention in another place, who fancied that the idea of ſcarlet was like the 
found of a trumpet. Bo 4 65 ILTS. LICE?!) 70 Die £213. 63605977; 
86. Ir any one aſks me, what this ſolidity is ? fend him to his ſenſes to 
inform him: let him put a flint or a foot-ball between his hands, and then 
endeavour; to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this not a ſuf- 
ficient explication of ſolidity, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts; 1 promiſe 
to tell him what it is, and wherein it confiſts, when: he tells me what 
thinking is, or wherein it conſiſts ; or explains to me what extenſion or mo- 
ry acl g | | | N tion 
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tion is, which perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple ideas we have, are C H Ax. 
ſuch as experience teaches them us, but if, beyond that, we endeavour by IV. 
words to make them clearer in the mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than i 
we went about to clear up the darkneſs of a blind man's mind by talking ; 


and to diſcourle into him the ideas of light and colours. The reaſon of this 


I ſhall ſhew in another place. 
nn TY. 
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fggure, reſt, and motion; for theſe make perceivable impreſſions,.⁊⸗ 
both on the eyes and touch: and we can receive and convey into our minds 

the ideas of the extenſion, figure, motion, and reſt of bodies, both by ſeeing 

and feeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak more at large of theſe in another 

place, I here only enumerate them, ROTO 


J 1 ideas we get by more than one ſenſe are of ſpace, or extenſion, CH AP. V. 


0 el CHAPTER VI. 
72 ee ſimple ideas of reflection. 


22 CAT. 
I ters, from without, when it turns its view inward upon itſelf, VI, 

and o its own actions about thoſe ideas it has, takes from thence Simple ideas 

other ideas, which arc as capable to be the objects of its contemplation as nens ope- : 
any of thoſe it received from foreign things. 4 


3 mind, about 
, Taz two great and principal actions of the mind, which are moſt its other 
frequently conſidered, and which are {o frequent, that every one that pleaſes © 

y take notice of them in himſelf, are theſe two; Perception or Thinking; Th ides of 
and Volition, or Willing. The power of thinking is called the underſtand- and idea of 
ing, and the power of volition. is called the will; and theſe two powers or pill age ve 
abilities in the mind are denominated facultics. Of ſome of the modes of geaion. 
theſe ay ideas of reflection, ſuch as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Rea- 
1 udging, Knowledge, Faith, &c. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
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Pleaſure and & 1. HERE be other ſimple ideas which convey themſelves into the 

Fran. I mini by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection, viz. Pleaſure or 
Delight, and its oppoſite, Pain or Uneaſineſs, Power, Exiſtence, Unity. 

582. Drriou or uncafineſs, one or other of them, join themſelves to al- 

. moſt all our ideas, both of ſenſation and reflection: and there is ſcarce any 

affection of our ſenſes from without, any retired thought of our mind within, 

Which is not able to produce in us pleaſure or pain. By pleaſure and pain 

I Would be underſtood to fignify, whatſoever delights or moleſts us moſt ; 

whether it ariſes from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing operating on 

dur bodies. For whether we call it ſatisfaction, delight, pleaſure, happi- 

| neſs, &c. on the one fide; or uneaſineſs, trouble, pain, torment, anguith, 

_ miſery, &c. on the.other ; they are ſtill but different degrees of the fame 

thing, and belong to the ideas of pleaſure and pain, delight or uncaſineſs: 

which are the names I. ſhall malt commonly uſe for ol two ſorts of. 

9 3. Tux infinite wiſe author of our being having given us the power 

over ſeveral parts of our bodies, to move or keep them at reſt as we think 


4 fit; and alſo by the motion of them, to move ourſelves and other conti- 
4 guous bodies, in which confiſt all the actions of our body; having alſo given 
— a power to our minds in ſeveral inſtances, to chuſe, amongſt its ideas, which 


it will think on, and to purſue the enquiry of this or that ſubject with con- 

_ fideration and attention, to excite us to theſe actions of thinking and motion 

that we are capable of; has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral thoughts and ſe- 

a veral ſenſations, a perception of dclight. I this were wholly ſeparated from 

all our outward ſenſations and inward thoughts, we ſhould have: no reaſon 

? to prefer one thought or action to another; negligence to attention; or mo- 

- 88 tion to reſt. And fo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies nor employ our 

minds, but let our thoughts (if I may fo call it) run a-drift, without any 

oil direction or deſign ; and ſuffer the ideas of our minds, like unregarded ſha- 

dows, to make their appearances there, as it happened; without attending to 

them. In which ſtate man, however n with the faculties of * 

ſtanding and will, would be a very idle unactive creature, and paſs his time 

only in a lazy lethargick dream. It has therefore pleaſed our wiſe Creator to 

annex to ſeveral objects, and the ideas which we receive from them, as alſo 

* to ſeveral of our angie, a. concomitant pleaſure, and that in ſeveral ob- 

| jects, to ſeveral degrees; that thoſe faculties which he had endowed us with. 
might not remain wholly idle and unemployed by us. r 


<4 — 


84. Pain has the ſame efficacy and uſe to ſet: us on work that pleaſure- 
las, we being as ready to employ our facultics to avoid that, as to . 
1 pe 33 


7 


pain. For n | 
gree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them; becauſe that cauſing no diſor- 


conkder things to be actually withgut us; which. is, that they exiſt, or have 
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this: only this is worth our conſideration, that pain is often produced by the C H A f. 

ſame objects and ideas that produce pleaſure in us. This their near con- VII. 

junction, which makes us often feel pain in the ſenſations where we expected. 
leaſure, gives us new occaſion of admiring the wiſdom and goodneſs of our 1 

Maker; who, deſigning the preſervation of our being, has annexed pain to 

the application. of many things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm that 

they will do, and as advices to withdraw from them. But he not deſigning 


- our preſervation barely, but the preſervation of every part and organ in its 


ction, hath, in many caſes, annexed pain to thoſe very ideas which de- 
ight us, Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, by a little 
reater increaſe of it, proves no ordinary torment ; and the moſt pleaſant af 


all ſenſible objects, light itſelf, if there be too much of it, if increaſed be- 
yond a due proportion to our eyes, cauſes a very painful ſenſation. Which 


is wiſely and favourably ſo ordered by nature, that when any object does by 
the vehemency of its operation diſorder the inſtruments of ſenſation,, whoſe 


ſtructures cannot but be very nice and delicate; we might by the pain be 


warned to withdraw before the organ be quite put out of order, and ſo be 


-unfitted- for its proper function for the future. The conſideration of thoſe 


objects that . it, may well perſuade us that this is the end. or uſe of 
ough great light be inſufferable to our eyes, yet the higheſt de- 


derly motion in it, leaves that curious organ unharmed in its natural ſtate. 


But yet exceſs of cold as well as heat pains us, becauſe it is equally deſtruc- 
tive to that temper which is neceſſary to the preſervation of life, and the ex- 
exeiſe of the ſeveral functions of the body, and which conſiſts in a moderate 


degree of warmth; or, if you pleaſe, a motion of the inſenſible parts of our 
bodies, «confined within certain bounds ., _ | 
85. BeyoNnD- all. this. We may find another, reaſon, why God hath ſcattered 
up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain, in all, the things that en- 
viron and affect us, and blended them together in almoſt all that our thoughts 
andi ſenſes have to do with ;- that we finding imperfection, diſſatisfaction, and. 
Want of compleat happineſs, in all the enjoyments which, the creatures can 
afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, with whom there 


is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for evermore. 


96. Tuouon what I have here ſaid, may not perhaps make the ideas of pleaſure and; 
pleaſure and pain clearer to ug than our on experience does, which is the pain. 
only way that we are capable of having them; yet the conſideration of the 
reaſon hy they are annexed to ſo many other ideas, ſerving to give us due 
ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſovereign diſpo er of all things, 

may not be unſuitable to the main end of theſe enquiries; the knowledge 


and veneration of him being the chief end of all our thoughts, and the proper. 
huſineſs af all underſtandings. bee, bp 


"I; 87 8 „ ; | 
 $ 7+ Ex18TENCE, and unity are twa qther, ideas that are ſuggeſted to the Exittence and! 
underſtanding by every object without, and, every idea within. When ideas unity. 
are in our minds, we conſider them as being actually there, as well: as we 


4 


exiſtence.: 
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Book II. exiſtence : and whatever we can conſider as one thing, whititier a real | being 

L=—— or idea, ſuggeſts to the underſtanding the idea of unity. 

Power, $ 8. Powe alſo is another of thoſe ſimple ideas which we receive from 
ſenſation and reflection. For obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure 
move. ſeveral parts of our bodies which were at reſt; the effects alſo that 
natural bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring "oy untot 

to our ſenſes, we both theſe ways get the idea of power. 5 
Succeſſion. $ 9. Besipes theſe there is another idea, which though ſuggeſted by our 
ſenſes, yet is more conſtantly offered to us by what s in our own minds; 
and that is the idea of ſucceſſion. For if we 1 immediately into our- 
ſelves, and reflect on what is obſervable there, we ſhall find our ideas always, 
whilſt we are awake, or have any thought, paſſing in train, one going _ 
another coming, without intermiflion. 

Simple ideas F 10. THESE, if they are not all, are at leaſt (as I think) the moſt con- 

the materials ſiderable of thoſe fimple ideas Which the mind has, and out of which is 

knowledge. made all its other knowledge ; all which it receives only uy the two fore- 
mentioned ways of ſenſation and reflection. 

Non let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for the capacious ind of 
man to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the ſtars, and can- 
not be confined by the limits of the world ; that extends its thoaghts often 
even beyond the utmoſt expanſion of matter, and makes excurſions into that 
incomprehenſible inane. I grant all this, but defire any one to aſſign an 
ſimple idea which is not received from one of thoſe inlets | ——— 
or any com idea not made out of thoſe ſimple ones. Nor will it be ſo 
Arrange to think theſe few fimple ideas ſuffieient to employ the quickeſt 

_ thought, or largeſt capacity; to furniſh the materials of all that various 
knowledge „and more various fancies and opinions of all mankind ; if we 
| er wfation of 
letters; or if going one ſtep'farther, we will but on the 
3 may de made, with barely one of the above- 
mentioned ideas, viz. number, whoſe ſtock is inexhauſtible and 


finite : and what a large een geld Goth en weer the 
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Some farther conliderations. concerning . our can 


_ eas. 


„ Cabe ks the fimpte ho of 4 Cnfation i _ to be con- 
fn 4 fidered, that whatſoever is fo conſtituted in nature as to be able, 
by adding our ſenſes, to cauſe any perception in the mind, "doth thereby 

D W e which, whatever be the externi 


SL Ccaule 
3 


in- 


Simple ideas; 


cauſe of it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our diſcerning faculty, Cu A. 
it is by the mind looked on and conſidered there to be a real poſitive idea VIII. 
in the underſtanding, as much as any other whatſoever; though perhaps the ———— 


* 


cauſe of it be but a privation of the ſubject. | . 
82. Tuus the ideas of heat and cold, light and darkneſs, white and black, 
motion and reſt, are equally clear and poſitive ideas in the mind; though 
perhaps ſome of the cauſes which produce them are barely privations in 
ſubjects, from , whence our ſenſes derive thoſe ideas. Theſe the un- 
derſtanding, in its view of them, conſiders all as diſtinct poſitive ideas, 
without taking notice of the cauſes that produce them; which is an en- 
quiry not e Eh to the idea, as it is in the underſtanding, but to the 
nature of the things exiſting without us. Theſe are two very different 
things, and carefully to be diſtinguiſhed ; it being one thing to perceive and 
know the idea of white or black, and quite another to examine what kind 
of particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the ſuperficies, to make any 
obje& appear white or black. 44 | | 
$3. A PAINTER or dyer who never enquired into their cauſes, hath the 
ideas of white and black, and other colours, as clearly, perfectly, and diſ- 
tinctly in his underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtinctly, than the philoſo- 
her, who hath buſied himſelf in conſidering their natures, and thinks he 
ows how far either of them is in its cauſe poſitive or privative ; and the 
idea of black is no-leſs poſitive in his mind, than that of white, however the 
cauſe of that colour in the external object may be only a privation. 
584. IF it were the deſign of my preſent undertaking to enquire into the 
natural cauſes and manner of perception, I ſhould offer this as a reaſon why 
a privative cauſe might, in ſome caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive idea; viz.. 
that all ſenſation being produced in us only by different degrees and modes 
of motion in our animal ſpirits, variouſly agitated by external objects, the 
abatement of any former motion muſt as neceſſarily produce a new ſenſa- 
tion, as the variation or increaſe of it; and ſo introduce a new idea, which: 
depends only on a different motion of the animal ſpirits in that organ. 
J's. Bur whether this be ſo or no, I will not here determine, but appeal 
to every one's own experience, whether the ſhadow of a man, though it 
conſiſts of nothing but the abſence of light (and the more the abſence of 
light is, the more diſcernible is the ſhadow) does not, when a man looks on. 
it, cauſe as clear and politive idea in his mind, as a man himſelf, though. 
covered aver with clear ſun-ſhine? and the picture of a ſhadow is a poſitive: 
thing. Indeed we have negative names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive: 
ideas, but for their abſence, ſuch as-Infipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which words 
i poſitive ideas; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, with a ſignification of their 
Ce. TIL "#1 65 | : 
$6. AND thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee darkneſs, For ſuppoſing a 

hole perfectly dark, from whence no light is reflected, it is certain one may 


ſee the figure of it, or it may be painted; or whether the ink I write with Poſitive ideas: 
makes any other ides, is a queſtion. The privative cauſes I have here aſſigned en Pra- 


tive cauſes. 
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mind, quali- 
ties in bodies. 


Primary qua- 


Simple ideas. 


be hard to determine, whether there be really any ideas from a privative 
cauſe, till it be determined, whether reſt be any more a privation than 
motion. day | 

7. To difcover the nature of our ideas the better; and to diſcourſe of 
them intelligibly, it will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them as they are ideas 
* gee in our minds, and as they are modifications of matter in the 

ies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us : that ſo we may not think (as per- 
haps uſually is done) that they are exactly the images and reſemblances of 
ſomething inherent in the ſubje& ; moſt of thoſe of ſenſation being in the 
mind no more the likeneſs of ſomething exiſting without us, than the names 
that ſtand for them are the likeneſs of our ideas, which yet upon hearing 
they are apt to excite in us, 2 P24 | | | 
$8. WHATSOEVER the mind perceives in itſelf, or is the immediate ob- 
ject of e many thought, or underſtanding, that I call idea; and the 
power to produce any idea in our mind I call quality of the ſubje& wherein 
that power is. Thus a ſnow-ball having the power to produce in us the ideas 
of white, cold, and round, the powers to produce thoſe ideas in us, as they 
are in the ſnow-ball, I call qualities; and as they are ſenſations or percep- 
tions in our underſtandings, I call them ideas: which ideas, if I ſpeak of 
fometimes, as in the things themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe 
qualities in the objects which produce them in us. 

9. QuALITIEõ thus conſidered in bodies are, firſt, ſuch as are utterly in- 
feparable from the body, in what eſtate ſdever it be; ſuch as in all the al- 
terations and changes it ſuffers, all the force can be uſed upon it, it con- 
ſtantly keeps; and ſuch as ſenſe conſtantly finds in every particle of matter 
which has bulk enough to be perceived, and the mind finds inſeparable from 
every particle of matter, though leſs than to make itſelf ſingly be perceived 
by our ſenſes, v. g. Take a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, each 

rt has ſtill ſolidity, extenſion, figure, and mobility; divide it again, and 
it retains ſtill the ſame qualities; and ſo divide it on till the parts become in- 
ſenſible, they muſt retain ſtill each of them all thoſe qualities. For diviſion 
(which is all that a mill, or peſtle, or any other body does upon another, 

in reducing it to inſenſible parts) can never take away either ſolidity, exten- 
ſion, figure, or mobility from any body, but only makes two or more diſ- 
tinct ſeparate maſſes of matter, of that which was but one before; all which 
diſtinct maſſes, reckoned as ſo many diſtinct bodies, after diviſion make a 
certain number. Theſe I call original or primary qualities of body, which 
I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple ideas in us, viz. ſolidity, exten- 
ſion, figure, motion, or reſt, and 4 3 0 | ; 
8 10. SECONDLY, ſuch qualities which in truth are nothing in the ob- 
jects themſelves, but powers to produce various ſenſations in us by their pri- 
mary qualities, i. e. by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of their inſen- 
ſible parts, as colours, ſounds, adds. &c. theſe I call ſecondary qualitics, 
To theſe might be added a third ſort, which are allowed to be barely 3 

— | | uy -thoug 
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though they are as much real qualities in the ſubject, as thoſe which 1, to Cn Ap. 
comply with the common way of ſpeaking, call qualities, but for diſtinction, VII. 
— TA qualities. For the power in fire to produce a new colour; o 
conſiſtency in wax or clay by its primary qualities, is as much a quality in 
fire, as the power it has to produce in me a new idea or ſenſation of warmth =- 
or burning, which I felt not before by the ſame primary qualities, viz. the 
bulk; texture, and motion of its inſenſible parts. 7 ͤĩ² 25> 
Fir. Tux next thing to be conſidered is, how bodies produce ideas in How primary 
us; and that is manifeſtly by impulſe, the only way which we can conceiver dug He 
bodies to operate 1n. 1. Men a . eee ess. 
F 12. Ir then external objects be not united to our minds, when they. 
roduce ideas therein; and yet we perceive theſe original qualities in ſuch: 
of them as ſingly fall under our ſenſes, it is evident that ſome motion muſt: 
be thence continued by our nerves or animal ſpirits, by ſome parts of our 
bodies, to the brain, or the ſeat of ſenfation, there to produce in our minds: 
the particular ideas we have of them. And ſince the extenſion, figure, 
number and motion of bodies of an obſervable bigneſs, may be perceived at 
a diſtance by the fight, it is evident ſome ſingly imperceptible bodies muſt 
come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain fome motion, 
which produces theſe ideas which we have of them in us. Hp s 2 /+ 
$ 13. AFTER the fame manner that the ideas of theſe original qualities How ſe- 
are produced in us, we may conceive that the ideas of ſecondary qualities — 
are alſo produced, viz. by the operations of inſenſible particles on our ſenſes. 
For it being manifeſt that there are bodies, and good ſtore of bodies, each 
whereof are ſo ſmall, that we cannot, by any of our ſenſes, diſcover either 
their bulk, figure or motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and water, 
and others extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps as much ſmaller than the 
particles of air and water, as the particles of air and water are ſinaller than. 
peaſe or hail-ſtones : let us ſu pow at preſent, that the different motions and 
figures, bulk and number of ſuch particles, affecting the ſeveral organs of 
our ſenſes, produce in us thoſe different ſenſations, which we have from 
the colours and ſmells of bodies; v. g. that a violet, by the impulſe of 
 fuch inſenſible particles of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in dif- 
ferent degrees and modifications of their motions, cauſes the ideas of the 
blue colour and ſweet ſcent of that flower, to be produced in our minds; it 
being no more impoſſible to conceive that God fhould annex ſuch ideas to 
fuch motions, with which they have no ſimilitude, than that he ſhould 
annex the idea of pain to the motion of a piece of ſteel dividing our fleſn, 
with which that idea hath no reſemblancge. e 
4. War I have ſaid concerning colours and ſmells, may be under- 
ſtood alſo of taſtes and ſounds, and other the like ſenſible qualities; which, 
whatever reality we by miſtake attribute to them, are in truth nothing in the 
objects themſelves, but powers to produce various ſenſations in us, and de- 
pend on thoſe primary qualities, viz. bulk, figure, texture and motion of 
Parts; as I have ſaid. | | | ; . 
FOE. L ; XR § 15. FROM 
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$ 15. Fgou whence I think it eaſy to draw this obſervation, that the 
ideas of primary qualities of bodies, are reſemblances of them, and their 
patterns to really exiſt in the bodies themſelves ; but the ideas, produced in 
us by theſe ſecondary qualities, have no reſemblance of them at all. There 
is nothing like our ideas exiſting in the bodies themſelves. They are in 
the bodies, we denominate from them, only a power to produce thoſe ſenſa- 
tions in us: and what is ſweet, blue or warm in idea, is but the certain 
bulk figure and motion of the inſenſible parts in the bodies themſelves, 
which we call ſo. | FTIR, 1 
§ 16. FLAME is denominated hot and light; ſnow, white and cold; and 
manna, white and ſweet, from the ideas they produce in us: which qua- 
lities are commonly thought to be the ſame in thoſe bodies that thoſe ideas 
are in us, the one the perfect reſemblance of the other, as they are in a mir- 
ror; and it would by moſt men be judged very extravagant, if one ſhould 
ſay otherwiſe. And yet he — will conſider that the ſame fire, that at one 
enſation of warmth, does at a nearer approach 

produce in us the far different ſenſation of pain, ought to bethink himſelf 


What reaſon he has to ſay, that his idea of warmth, which was produced in 


him by the fire, is actually in the fire; and his idea of pain, which the 
fame fire produced in him the ſame way, is not in the fire. Why are white- 


neſs and coldneſs in ſnow, and pain not, when it produces the one and the 


other idea in us; and can do neither, but by the bulk, figure, number and 
motion of its ſolid parts ? IJex 


8 17. Tux particular bulk, number, figure and motion of the parts of 


fire, or ſnow, are really in them, whether any one's ſenſes perceive them or 
no; and therefore they may be called real qualities, becauſe they really exiſt 
in thoſe bodies: but light, heat, whiteneſs or coldneſs, are no more 

in them, than fickneſs or pain is in manna. Take away the ſenſation of 


them; let not the eyes ſee light, or colours, nor the ears hears ſounds ; let 


the palate not taſte, nor the noſe ſmell ; and all colours, taſtes, 'odours and 
ſounds, as they are ſuch particular ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced 
to their cauſes, i. e. bulk, figure and motion of parts. 


98 18. A PIECE of manna of a ſenſible bulk is able to produce in us the 


idea of a round or ſquare figure, and, by being removed from one place to 
another, the idea of motion. This idea of motion repreſents it as it really is 
in the manna moving: a circle or ſquare are the ſame, whether in idea or 
exiſtence, in the mind, or in the manna; and this both motion and figure are 
really in the manna, whether we take notice of them or no: this every body 
is ready to agree to. Beſides, manna by the bulk, figure, texture and mo- 
tion of its parts, has a power to produce the ſenſations of ſickneſs, and ſome- 
times of acute pains or gripings in us. That theſe ideas of ſickneſs and 
pain are not in the manna, but effects of its operations on us, and are no- 


where when we feel them not: this alſo every one readily agrees to. And 


yet men are hardly to be brought to think, that ſweetneſs and whiteneſs are 


not really in manna ; which are but the effects of the operations of manna, 


$* 4 5 by 
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pain and fickneſs cauſed by manna, are confeſſedly nothing but the effects of 


its operations on the ſtomach and guts, by the ſize, motion and figure off — 


its inſenſible parts (for by nothing elſe can a body operate, as has been proved: 
as if it could not operate on the eyes and palate, and thereby produce in the 
mind particular diſtinct ideas, which in itſelf it has not, as well as we allow 
it can operate on the guts and ſtomach, and thereby produce diſtinct ideas, 
which in itſelf it has not. Theſe ideas being all effects of the operations 
of manna, on ſeveral parts of our bodies, by the ſize, figure, number, and 
motion of its parts; why thoſe ages by the eyes and palate ſhould ra- 
ther be thought to be really in the manna, than thoſe produced by the ſto- 
mach and guts; or why the pain and ſickneſs, ideas that are the effect of 
manna, ſhould be thought to bo no-where when they are not felt; and yet 
the ſweetneſs and whiteneſs, effects of the ſame manna on other parts of 
the body, by ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to exiſt in the 
manna, when they are not ſeen nor. taſted, would need ſome reaſon to 
explain. 18 | | 
| F 19 LET us conſider the red and white colours in porphyry : hinder 
light from ſtriking on it, and its colours vaniſh, it no longer produces any 
ſuch ideas in us; upon the return of light it produces theſe appearances on 
us again. Can any one think any real alterations are made in the porphyry, 
by the preſence or abſence of light; and that thoſe ideas of whiteneſs and 
redneſs, are really in porphyry. in the light, when it is plain it has no co- 
lour in the dark ? it has, indeed, ſuch a configuration of particles, both 
night and day, as are apt, by the rays of light rebounding from ſome parts of 
that hard ſtone, to produce in us the idea of redneſs, and from others the 


idea of whiteneſs; but whiteneſs or redneſs are not in it at any time, but 


ſuch a texture, that hath the power to produce ſuch a ſenſation in us. 
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58 20. PovunxD an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered into 


a dirty one, and the ſweet taſte into an oily one. What real alteration can the 
beating of the peſtle make in any body, but an alteration of the texture of it ? 

\ 21. IDEAs being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may be able to 
give an account how the ſame water, at the ſame time, may produce the 
idea of cold by one hand, and of heat by the other; whereas it is impoſſible 
that the ſame water, if thoſe ideas were really in it, ſhould at the ſame time 
be both hot and cold : for if we imagine warmth, as it is in our hands, to 
be nothing but a certain ſort and degree of motion in the minute particles 
of our nerves, or animal ſpirits, we may underſtand how it is poſſible that 
the ſame water may, at the ſame time, produce the ſenſation of heat in one 
hand, and cold in the other; which yet figure never does, that never pro- 
ducing the idea of a ſquare by one oP which has produced the idea of 


a globe by another. But if the. ſenſation; of heat and cold be nothing but 


the increaſe or diminution of the motion of the minute parts of our bodies, 


cauſed by the corpuſcles of any other body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that 


if that motion be greater in one hand than in the other ; if a body be applied: 
i e to 
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to the two bands, which has in its minute particles a greater motion, than 
in thoſe of one of the hands, and a leſs than in thoſe of the other; it will in- 
creaſe the motion of the one hand, and leſſen it in the other, and fo cauſe the 
different ſenſations of heat and cold that depend thereon, 

F822. I nave in what juſt goes before been engaged in phyſical enquiries 
a little farther than perhaps I intended. But it being neceſſary to make the 
nature of ſenſation a little underſtood, and to make the difference between 
the qualities in bodies, and the ideas produced by them in the mind, to be 
diſtinctly conceived, without which it were impoſſible to diſcourſe intelli- 
gibly of them; I hope I ſhall be pardoned this little excurſion into natural 
philoſophy, it being neceſſary in our preſent enquiry to diſtinguiſh the pri- 


mary and real qualities of bodies, which are always in them (viz. ſolidity, 


Three ſorts 
of ualities in 
Es. 


extenſion, figure, number, and motion, or reſt; and are ſometimes perceived 


by us, viz. when the bodies they are in are big enough ſingly to be diſcerned) 


from thoſe ſecondary and imputed qualities, which are but the powers of ſe- 
veral combinations of thoſe primary ones, when they operate, without be- 

ing diſtinctly diſcerned; whereby we may alſo come to know what ideas are, 
and what are not reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in the bodies 
we denominate from them. 

§ 23. THE * then that are in bodies, rightly conſidered, are of 
three ſorts. 

FiRsT, the bulk, figure, number, tuntiva, and motion or reſt of their 
ſolid -parts; thoſe are in them, whether we perceive them or no; and 
when they are of that fize, that we can diſcover them, 'we have by theſe an 
idea of the thing, as it is in itſelf, as is plain in artificial things. Theſe I 
call primary qualities, 

* SECONDLY, The power that is in any body, by reaſon of its inſenſible 


primary qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our ſenſes, 


and thereby produce in us the different ideas of ſeveral colours, ſounds, 


ſmells, taſtes, &c. Theſe are uſually called ſenſible qualities. 


TIR DIY, The power that is in any body, by reaſon of the particular 


_ conſticution of its primary qualities, to make ſuch a change in the bulk, 


figure,” texture, and motion of another body, as to make it operate on our 


ſenſes, differently from what it did before. Thus the ſun has a power to 


make wax white, and fire to make lead fluid. Theſe are alu ly. called 


wers. 


Tux firſt of theſe, as has barn faid, I think, may be properly called real, 


or inal, - or prim ualities, becauſe are in the things themſelves, 
8¹ n ou gs 


whether they are perceived or no; and upon their different modifications it 


is, that the ſecondary qualities depend. 


| — * pobrere, reining to A other — and ** from the 


THz other two are only powers to act differently upon other things, 


which powers reſult from the different modifications 'of thoſe ; 


qualities. 
-$-24. Bur chongh the two latter ſorts of qualities are powers barely, and 


©4 | different 
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different modifications of the original qualities; yet they are generally other- CH a e. 
wiſe thought of. For the ſecond ſort, viz. the powers to produce ſeveral VIII. 
ideas in us by our ſenſes, are looked upon as real 9 in the things thus ee 
affecting us: but the third fort are called, and eſteemed barely powers, emblance, 
v. g. the idea of heat, or light, which we receive by our eyes or touch The ſecond 
from the ſun, are commonly thought real qualities, exiſting in the ſun, and — 
ſomething more than mere powers in it. But when we conſider the fun, in but are not. 
reference to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look on the whiteneſs and * 
ſoftneſs produced in the wax, not as qualities in the ſun, but effects produced nor are 
by powers in it: whereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe qualities of light and thought ſo. 
warmth, which are perceptions in me when I am warmed, or enlightened by a 
the ſun, are no otherwiſe in the ſun, than the changes made in the wax, 
when it is blanched or melted, are in the ſun. They are all of them equally 
powers in the ſun, depending on its primary qualities; whereby it is able, in 
the one caſe, ſo to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or motion of ſome of the 
inſenſible parts of my eyes or hands, as thereby to produce in me the idea 
of light or heat ; and in the other, it is able ſo to alter the bulk, figure, 
texture, or motion of the inſenſible parts of the wax, as to make them fit 
to produce in me the diſtin& ideas of white and fluid. 

$25. THE reaſon why the one are ordinarily taken for real qualities, and 
the jo. of only for bare powers, ſeems to be, becauſe the ideas we have of 
diſtinct colours, ſounds, &c. containing nothing at all in them of bulk, figure, 
or motion, we are not apt to think them the effects of theſe primary qua- 
lities, which appear not to our ſenſes, to operate in their production; and 
with which they have not any apparent congruity, or conceivable connexion. 
Hence it is that we are fo forward to imagine, that thoſe ideas are the reſem- 
blances of ſomething really exiſting in the objects themſelves: fince ſenſation 
diſcovers nothing of bulk, figute, or motion of parts in their production; 
nor can reaſon ſhew how bodies, by their bulk, figure, and motion, ſhould 
produce in the mind the ideas of blue or yellow, &c. But in the other caſe, 
in the operations of bodies, changing the qualities one of another, we plainly 
diſcover, that the quality produced hath commonly no reſemblance with any 
thing in the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare effect of 
power. For though receiving the idea of heat, or light, from the ſun, we 

are apt to think it is a perception and reſemblance of ſuch a quality in the 
ſun; yet when we ſee wax, or a fair face, receive change of colour from 
the ſun, we cannot imagine that to be the reception or reſemblance of any 
thing in the ſun, becauſe we find not thoſe different colours in the ſun itſelf. 
For our ſenſes being able to obſerve a likeneſs or unlikeneſs of ſenſible qua- 
lities in two different external objects, we forwardly enough conclude the 
production of any ſenſible quality in any ſubject to be an effect of bare power, 

and not the communication of any quality, which was really in the efficient, 
when we find no ſuch ſenſible quality in the thing that produced it. But 
our ſenſes not being able to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the idea pro- 
duced in us, and the quality of the object producing it; we are apt to ima- 
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Book II. gine, that our ideas are reſemblances of ſomething in the objects, and not 
—— — the effects of certain powers placed in the modification of their primary qua- 
lities; with which primary qualities the ideas produced in us have no re- 
ſemblance. 2 mL. tit 249.” 


. 8 26. To conclude, beſide thoſe before · mentioned primary qualities in bo- 
old; firſt, dies, viz. bulk, figure, extenſion, number, and motion of their ſolid parts; 


immediately all the reſt whereby we take notice of bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from 
av. n,udd another, are nothing elſe but ſeveral powers in them depending on thoſe 
diately per- primary qualities; whereby they are fitted, either by immediately operating 
celvable. on our bodies, to produce ſeveral different ideas in us; or elſe by o rating 
on other bodies, ſo to change their primary qualities, as to render them ca- 
pable of producing ideas in us, different from what before they did. The 
former of theſe, I think, may be called ſecondary qualities, immediately per- 


ceivable : the latter, ſecondary qualities, mediately perceivable, 
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CM Ap. 51. ERCEPTI ON, as it is the firſt faculty of the mind, exerciſed 
| + NR about our ideas; fo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt idea we have from 
Frede reflection, and is by ſome called thinking in general. Though thinking, in 
the 64 am. the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, ſignifies that ſort of operation in the 
ple idea of mind about its ideas, ad the * is active; where it, with ſome de- 
reflection. gree of voluntary attention, conſiders any thing. For in bare naked per- 
ception, the mind is, for the moſt part, only paſſive; and what it perceives, 
it cannot avoid perceiv ing. OO WIA £ 
Is only when F 2. WHAT 8 is, every one will know better by reflecting on 


— or what he does himſelf, what he ſees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by 


preflion, any diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on what paſſes in his own mind, 
cannot miſs it: and if he does not reflect, all the words in the world cannot 
make him have any notion of it. DA FS. :. . 

8 3. Tus is certain, that whatever alterations are made in the body, if 
they reach not the mind; whatever impreſſions are made on the outward 
parts, if they are not taken notice of within; there is no perception. Fire 
may burn our bodies, with no other effect, than it does a billet, unleſs the 
motion be continued to the brain; and there the ſenſe of heat, or idea of 
pain, be produced in the mind, wherein conſiſts actual perception. 

584. How often may a man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt his mind is in- 
tently employed in the contemplation of ſome objects, and curiouſly ſurvey- 
ing ſome ideas that are there; it takes no notice of impreſſions of ſounding 
bodies made upon the organ of hearing, with the ſame alteration that uſes to 
be for the producing the idea of ſound? A ſufficient impulſe there may be 
| | i on 
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on the organ; but if not reaching the obſervation of the mind, there fol- CH a p. 
lows no perception : and though the motion that uſes to produce the idea of IX. 
ſound, be made in the ear, yet no ſound is heard. Want of ſenſation in this 
caſe, is not through any defect in the organ, or that the man's ears are leſs 
affected than at other times when he does hear: but that which uſes to produce 
the idea, though conveyed in by the uſual organ, not being taken notice of 
in the underſtanding, and ſo imprinting no idea in the mind, there follows 
no ſenſation. So that wherever there is ſenſe, or perception, there ſome idea 
is actually produced, and 1 1 in the underſtanding. | 

& 5. THEREFORE I doubt not but children, by the exerciſe of their ſenſes Children, 
about objects that affect them in the womb, receive ſome few ideas before _ 
they are born; as the unavoidable effects, either of the bodies that environ the womb, 
them, or elſe of thoſe wants or diſeaſes they ſuffer : amongſt which (if one have none 
may conjecture concerning things not very capable of examination) I think “ 
the ideas of hunger and warmth are two; which probably are ſome of the 
firſt that children have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. 
86. Bur though it be reaſonable to imagine that children receive ſome 
ideas before they come into the world, yet thoſe ſimple ideas are far from 
thoſe innate principles which ſome contend for, and we above have rejected. 
Theſe here mentioned being the effects of ſenſation, are only from ſome af- 
fections of the body, which happen to them there, and ſo depend on ſome- 
thing exterior to the mind ; no otherwiſe differing in their manner of pro- 
duction from other ideas derived from ſenſe, but only in the precedency of 
time : whereas thoſe innate principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another na- 
ture; not coming into the mind by any accidental alterations in, or operations 

on the body; but, as it were, original characters impreſſed upon it, in the 

very firſt moment of its being and conſtitution. | J | 
$7. As there are ſome ideas which we may reaſonably. ſuppoſe may be Which ideas 
introduced into the minds of children in the womb, ſubſervient to the ne- _ 1 
ceſſities of their life and being there; ſo after they are born, thoſe ideas 
are the earlieſt imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible qualities which 
firſt occur to them: amongſt which, light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor 
of the weakeſt efficacy. And how covetous the mind is to be furniſhed with 
all ſuch ideas as have no pain accompanying them, may be a little gueſſed, 
by what is obſervable in children new-born, who always turn their eyes to 
that part from whence the light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But the 
ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt being various, according to the divers 
_ circumſtances of children's firſt entertainment in the world; the order where- 

in the ſeveral ideas come at firſt into the mind, is very various and un- 
certain alſo; neither is it much material to know it. | | 

$8. Wx are further to conſider concerning perception, that the ideas we Ideas of ſen- 
receive by ſenſation are often in grown people altered by the judgment, with- Krug A 
out our taking notice of it. When we ſet before our eyes a round globe, the 2 
of any uniform colour, v. g. gold, alabaſter, or jet; it is certain that the ment. 
idea thereby imprinted in our mind, is of a flat circle variouſly ſhadowed, 
with ſeveral degrees of light and brightneſs coming to our eyes. But we 

| | 155 | . | having 


wt 


ot perceptions? _ 


| Boox II. having by uſe been accuſtomed to peredive what kind of appearance convex 
A bodies are wont to make in us, what alterations are made in the reflections of 


the ſphere.” | Suppoſe then the cube and ſphere: placed on a table, and the 
blind man be made to ſee: quere,/ Whether by his ſight, before he 
“touched them, he could now diſtinguiſh: and tell, which is the globe, 
5 which the cube? to which the acute and judicious propoſer anſwers: Not. 
For though he has obtained the experience of, how a globe, how a cube 
affects his touch; yet he has not yet obtained the experience, that what af- 
fects his touch ſo or ſo; muſt affect his fight ſo or ſo : or that a protuberant 
angle in the cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, ſhall appear to his eye 
as it does in the cube. I agree with this thinking gentleman, whom I am 
proud to calb my friend, * anſwer to this his problem; and am of opi- 
nion that the blind man, at firſt ſight, would not be able with: certainty to 
fay which was the globe, which the cube, whilſt he only ſaw them; though 
he could unerringly name them by his touch, and certainly diſtinguiih 
them by the difference of their figures felt. This I have ſet down, and leave 
with my reader, as an, occaſion for him to conſider how much he may 
be beholden to experience, improvement, and acquired notions, where he 
thinks he has not the leaſt uſe of, or help from them: and the rather, be- 
cCauſe this obſerving gentleman farther adds, That having, upon the occaſion 
of my book, propoſrd this to divers very ingenibus men, he hardly ever met 
with one, that at firſt gave the anſwer to it which he thinks true, till by hear- 
ing his reaſons they were convinced. 
389. Bor this is not, I think, uſual in any of our ideas, but thoſe re- 
ceived by ſight: becauſe fight, the moſt comprehenſive uf all our ſenſes, con- 
vexing to our minds the ideas of light and colours, which are peculiar only 
to that ſenſe; and alſo the far different ideas of ſpace, figure, and motion, 
the ſeveral varieties whereof change the appearances: of its proper object, 
viz. light and colours; we bring ourſelves by uſe to judge of the one by the 


45 other. This, in many caſes, by a ſettled habit, in things whereof we have 


frequent experience, is performed ſo, conſtantly and ſo quick, that we take 


chat for the perception of our ſenfation, which is an idea formed by our 
judgment; ſo that one, viz. that of ſenſation, ſerves only to excite the other, 
and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf: as a man who reads or hears: with at- 


tention 
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tention and underſtanding, takes little notice of the characters, or ſounds, C n A v. 
but of the ideas that are excited in him by them. d 


58 10. Nox need we wonder that this is done with ſo little notice, if we ü⁊ęꝗͤͥä 
conſider how very quick the actions of the mind are performed: for as itſelf is 
thought to take up no ſpace, to have no extenſion ; ſo its: actions ſeem to re- 
quire no time, but many of them ſeem to be crouded into an inſtant. I ſpeak 
this in compariſon to the actions of the body. Any one may eaſily obſerve this 
in his own thoughts, who will take the pains to refle& on them. How, as it 
were in an inſtant, do our minds with one glance ſes all the parts of a demon- 
ſtration, which may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the time it 
will require to put it into words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it another?-Secondly, we 
ſhall not be ſo much ſurprized, that this is done in us with ſo little notice, if 
we conſider how the facility which we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of do- 
ing, makes them often paſs in us without our notice. Habits, eſpecially ſuch 
as are begun very early, come at laſt to produce actions in us, which often 
eſcape our obſervation. How frequently do we, in a day, cover our eyes 
with our eye-lids, without perceiving that we are at all in the dark? Men 
that by cuſtom.! have got the uſe of a bye-word, do almoſt in every 
ſentence-pronounce ſounds, which though taken notice of by others, they ? 
themſelves neither hear nor obſerve. And therefore it is not ſo ſtrange, that 
our mind ſhould often change the idea of its ſenſation into-that of its judgment, 
and make one ſerve only to excite the other, without our taking notice of it. 
811. Tuis faculty of perception ſeems to me to be that, which puts the Perception 
diſtinction betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts of nature. For Ptstic _— 4 
however vegetables have, many of them, ſome degrees of motion, and _ Ds 
the different application of . other bodies to them do very briſkly alter their inferior be- 
figures and motions, and ſo have obtained the name of ſenſitive plants, froma 
motion which has ſome reſemblance to that. which in animals follows upon | 
ſenſation z yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare mechaniſm ; and no otherwiſe pro- 
duced, than the turning of a wild oat-beard, by the inſinuation of the par- 
ticles of moiſture; or the ſhortening of a rope, by the affuſion of water. All 
which is done without any ſenſation in the ſubject, or the having or re- 
ceiving any ideas. A i | 
$ 12. PERCEPTION, I believe, is in ſome degree in all forts of animals; tho” 
in ſome, poſſibly, the avenues provided by nature for the reception of ſenſa- 
tions are ſo few, and the perception they are received with ſo obſcure and 
dull, that it comes extremely ſhort of the quickneſs and variety of ſenſations. 
which are in other animals : but yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely adapted 
to, the ſtate and condition of that ſort of animals who are thus made. So that 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Maker plainly appear in all the parts of this 
ſtupendous fabric, and all the ſeveral degrees and ranks of creatures in it. 
Fiz. We may, I think, from the make of an oyſter, or cockle, reaſonably 
conclude that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick ſenſes, as a man, or ſeveral! 
other animals; nor if it had, would it, in that ſtate and incapacity of tranſ- 
ferring itſelf from one place to another, be bettered by them. What good: 
would hight and hearing do to a creature, that cannot move itſelf to, or | un 
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boundaries between [ps and the inferior ranks of creatures. But this 1 
mention only as my conjecture by 3 it being indifferent to the mat - 


Retention. 


the objects wherein at a diſtance it perceives good or evil? And would not 
quickneſs of ſenſation be an inconvenience to an animal that muſt lie ſtill, 
where chance has once placed it; and there receive the aflux of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul water, as it ha s to come to it ? 
514. Bur yet I cannot but think there is ſome ſmall dull perception, 
whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfect inſenſibility. And that this may 
be ſo, we have plain inſtances, even in mankind itſelf. Take one, in whom 
decrepid old age has blotted. out the memory of his paſt knowledge, and 
clearly wiped out the ideas his mind was formerly ſtored with; and has, by de- 
ſtroying his ſight, hearing, and ſmell quite, and his taſte to a great degree, 
opped up almoſt all the paſſages for new ones to enter: or, if there be ſome 
of the inlets yet half open, the impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not 
at all retained. How far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted of 
innate principles) is in his knowledge, and intellectual faculties, above the 
condition of a cockle or an oyſter, I leave to be conſidered. And if a man 
had paſſed ſixty years in ſuch a ſtate, as it is poſſible he might, as well as three 
days; I wonder what difference there would have been, in any intellectual 
perfections, between him and the loweſt degree of animals. ; 
þ 15. PERCEPTION then being the firſt ſtep and degree towards knowledge; 
and the inlet of all the materials of it ; the fewer ſenſes any man, as well as 
any other creature, hath, and the fewer and duller the impreſſions are that 
are made by them, and the duller the faculties are that are employed about 
them; the more remote are they from that knowledge, which is to be found 
in ſome men. But this being in great variety of degrees (as may be per- 
ceived amongſt men) cannot certainly be diſcovered in the ſeveral ſpecies of 
animals, much leſs in their particular individuals. It ſuffices me only to have 
remarked here, that perception is the firſt operation of all our intellectual 
faculties, and the inlet of all knowledge in our minds. And I am apt too 
to imagine that it is perception in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the 


ter in hand, which way the learned determine of it. 
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Ii. HE next faculty of the mind, whereby it makes a farther progreſs 
; . towards knowledge, is that which I call retention, or the keep- 
ing of thoſe ſimple ideas, which from ſenſation or reflection it hath received. 
This is done two ways: firſt, by keeping the idea, which is brought into it, 
for ſome time actually in view; which is called contemplation. 
82. Tux other way of retention, is the power to revive again in our minds 
thoſe ideas, which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it were 


laid 


A. 
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tdid uſcde out of fight; und thus we do, when we conceive heat or light, yel- CMH Ar. 


low or Feet, the object being removed. This is memory, which is as it X. 
were the Rore-houſe of our ideas. For the narrow mind of man not being 

' rupable of having many ideas under view and conſideration at once, it was 

neceflary to have a repoſitory'to lay up thoſe ideas, which at another time it 

might Rave we of. But our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in 

the mind, "which ceaſe to be any thing, when there is no perception of them, 

this lay ing up of our ideas in the repoſitory of the memory, fignifies no more 

but this, that the mind has a power in many cafes to [revive perceptions, 

which it has onee had, with this additional perception annexed to them, that 

it has had them before. And in this ſenſe it is, that our ideas are ſaid to be 

in our memories, when indeed they are actually no- where, but only there is 

an ability in the mind when it will to revive them again, and us it were paint 

them a- new on itſelf, though ſome with more, ſome with leſs difficulty; 

ſome more lively, and others more obſcurely. And thus it is, by the aſſiſt- 

ance of this faculty, that we are to have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings, 

which though we do not actually contemplate, yet we can bring in fight, and 

make appear again, and be the objects of our thoughts, without the help of 

thoſe ſenſible qualities which firſt imprinted them there. | * 
$3. ATTENTION and repetition help much to the fixing any ideas in the Attention, 

memory : but thoſe which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and moft laſt- aſhes as 4 

ing impreffion, are thoſe which are accompanied with pleaſure or pain. The p | 


ain, fix 
great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to make us take notice of what hurts or ideas. 


advantages the body, it is wiſely ordered by nature (as has been ſhewn) that 
pain ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral ideas; which ſupplying the 
place of conſideration and reaſoning in children, and acting quicker than 
confideration in grown men, makes both the old and young avoid. painful 
objects, with that haſte which is neceſſary for their preſervation ; and, in 
both, ſettles in the memory a caution for the future. | 
\ 4. CONCERNING the ſeveral degrees of laſting, wherewith ideas are im- Ideas fade in 
rel on the memory, we may obſerve, that ſome of them have been pro- memory. 
uced in the underſtanding, by an object affecting the ſenſes once only, and 
no more than once; others that have more than once offered themſelves to 
the ſenſes, have yet been little taken notice of: the mind either heedleſs, as in 
children, or otherwiſe employed, as in men, intent only on one thing, not ſet- 
ting the ſtamp deep into itſelf. And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care and 
repeated impreſſions, either through the temper. of the body, or ſome other 
fault, the memory is very weak.. In all theſe caſes, ideas in the mind quickly 
fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the underſtanding, leaving no more foot- 
ſteps or remaining characters of themſelves, than ſhadows do flying over fields 
of corn; and the mind. is as void of them, as if they had. never been there. 
| $5. Tuus many of thoſe ideas, which were produced. in the minds of chil- 
dren, in the beginning of their ſenſation, (ſome of which perhaps, as of ſome 
pleaſures and pains, were before they were born, and others in their infancy). 
if in the future courſe of their lives they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, 
without the leaſt glimpſe remaining of them. This may beobſerved in 1 v4 
\ L. 2 F Who. 
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Book II. who by ſome miſchance have loſt their ſight when they were very young, in 


— — 
ia to be repeated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome years after there is no more 


Conſtant! 
repeatedideas 
can ſcarce be | : f 
the mind by more ways than one) by a frequent return of the objects or ac- 


loſt. 


In remem- 
bering, the 
mind 1s often 


active. 


whom the ideas of colours having been but ſlightly taken notice of, and ceaſing 


notion nor memory of colours left in their minds, than in thoſe of people 
born blind. The memory of ſome, it is true, is very tenacious, even to 
a miracle: but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even 
of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds the moſt retentive; ſo that if 
they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated exerciſe of the ſenſes, or reflection 
on thoſe kind of objects which at firſt occaſioned them, the print wears out, 


and at laſt there remains nothing to be ſeen. Thus the ideas, as well as chil- 


dren, of our youth, often die before us: and our minds repreſent to us thoſe 
tombs, to which we are approaching; where though the braſs and marble re- 
main, yet the inſcriptions are effaced by time, and-the imagery moulders away. 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, and, if not ſome- 
times refreſhed, vaniſſi and diſappear. How much the conſtitution of our 


bodies and the make of our animal ſpirits are concerned in this, and whe- 


ther the temper of the brain makes this difference, that in ſome it retains the 


Characters drawn on it like marble, in others like free-ſtone, - and in others 


little better than ſand ; I ſhall not here enquire: though it may ſeem pro- 
bable; that the conſtitution of the body does ſometimes influence the me- 
mory ; ſince we oftentimes. find a diſeaſe quite ſtrip the mind of all its ideas, 


and the flames of a fever in a few days calcine all thoſe images to duſt and 
confuſion, which ſeemed to be as laſting as if graved in marble. 


8 6. BuT concerning the ideas themſelves it is eaſy to remark, that thoſe 
that are ofteneſt refreſhed (amongſt which are thoſe that are conveyed into 


tions that produce them, fix themſelves beſt in the memory, and remain 
cleareſt and longeſt there: and therefore thoſe which are of the original qua- 
lities of bodies, viz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, motion, and reſt; and 


ſdz⸗hoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect our bodies, as heat and cold; and thoſe 
Vhich are the affections of all kinds of beings, as exiſtence, duration, and 


number, which almoſt every object that affects our ſenſes, every thought 
which employs our minds, bring along with them; theſe, I ſay, and the 


like ideas, are ſeldom quite loſt, whilſt the mind retains any ideas at all. 


587. IN this ſecondary perception, as I may ſo call it, or viewing again the 
ideas that are lodged in the memory, the mind is oftentimes more than barely 
paſſive; the appearance of thoſe dormant pictures depending ſometimes on the 
will. The mind very often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden idea, 
and turns as it were the eye of the ſoul upon it; though ſometimes too they 
ſtart up in our minds of their own accord, and offer themſelves to the under- 
ſtanding; and very often are rouſed and tumbled out of their dark cells into 
open day-light, by turbulent and tempeſtuous 2 our affections bring- 
ing ideas to our memory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. 
This farther is to be obſerved concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and 
upon occaſion revived by the mind, that they are not only (as the word re- 
vive imports) none of them new ones; but alſo that the mind takes Wo 
i tine” a at Spades 2 


ds with ideas it had known Before. So that tho 


989. Tus are defects, we may obſerve, in the memory 


Retention. 
of them, as of a formet impreſſion, and renews. its r with them, 
doh: 


ideas formerly im- 
printed are not all conſtantly. in view, yet in remembrance they are con- 


ſtantiy known' to be ſuch as have been formerly imprinted ;. i. e. in view, 


and taken notice of before by the underſtanding. rt e 
88. Mexx, in an intellectual creature, is neceſſary in the next degree 
to perception. It is of ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, all the reſt 
of dur faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs: and we in our thoughts, reaſon- 
ings, and knowledge, could not proceed beyond preſent objects, were it not 
for the aſſiſtance of our memories, wherein there may be two defects. 
Fist, That it loſes the idea quite, and ſo far it produces perfect igno- 
rance. For ſince we can know nothing farther than we have the idea of it, 
when that is gone, we are in perfect ignoran gde. 6 
SECONDLY, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the ideas that it has, and 
are laid up in ſtore, quick enough ito ſerve the mind upon occaſions. This, 
if it he to a great degree, is ſtupidity; and he, Who through this default in 
his memory, has not the ideas that are really preſerved there, ready at hand 
when need and occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as good be without 
them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. The dull man, who 
loſes the opportunity whilſt he is ſeeking in his mind for thoſe ideas that 
ſnould ſerve his turn, is not much more penn his knowledge than one that 
is perfectly ignorant. It is the buſineſs therefore of the memory to furniſh 
to the mind thoſe dormant ideas which it has preſent occaſion for; in the 
having them ready at hand on all occaſions, conſiſts that Which we call in- 


vention, fancy, and quickneſs of partk .... 
one man com- 
pared with another. There is another defect which we may conceive to be 
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Two defects 
in the me- 
mory, obli- 
vion and 
ſlowneſs, 


in the memory of man in general, compared with ſome ſuperior created intel- 


lectual beings, which in this faculty may ſo far excel man, that they may 
have conſtantly in view the whole ſcene of all their former actions, wherein 


no one of the thoughts they have ever had may ſlip out of their fight. The | 


omniſcience of God, who knows all things paſt, preſent, and to come, and 
to whom the thoughts of men's hearts always lie open, may ſatisfy us of the 
poſſibility of this. For who can doubt but God may communicate to thoſe 
glorious ſpirits, his immediate attendants, any of his perfections, in what 
proportions: he pleaſes, as far as created finite beings can be capable ? It is 


reported of that prodigy of parts, Monfieur Paſcal; that, till the decay of his | 


health had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing of what he had done, 


read, or thought, in any part of his rational age. This is a privilege ſo 


little known to moſt men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, 
after the ordinary way, meaſure all others by themſelves; but yet, when con- 
fidered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts towards greater perfection of it 
in ſuperior ranks of ſpirits. For this of Mr. Paſcal was ſill with the narrow- 
nels that human minds are confined to here, of having great variety of ideas 
only by ſucceſſion, not all at once: | whereas the ſeveral degrees of angels 


cities 


may: probably, have larger views, and ſome of them be endowed with capa- | 
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Ks 


Brutes have 
membry. 


ſpirits may exceedi 
into the mind, ſeveral other animals ſeein to have to a greut 


cities able to retain together, and con | | 
all their paſt know at once. This, we tidy vonteve, would 

o ſmall ge to the. knowledge of a'think man; I an his paſt 
hes and r could be always t to And therefore 


| ſet before them, as in one 


n 

bos 

we may ſuppoſe it one of. thoſe ways, wherein the knowledge of Woparate 
$ Gurs. 

up and retaining the idvas chavietd Drought 


degred, us well as 
man. For to paſs by other'ihftances, birds learning of _ and the endea- 


vours one may obſerve in therm to hit the notes right, put it puſt doubt with 
me, that they have perception, and retain - ideas in their mem ies, ani uſe 
them for patterns. For it ſeems 'tome'i that they ſhould endeavour 
to conform their voices to notes (as it is plain the do) of which they had no 
ideas, For though I thould grant ſdund may mec euuſe x certain mo- 

n of the animal ſpirits, in the brains of thoſe birds, whilſt the tune is 
actunlly playidng and that motion may be continued on to the muſcies of the 
wings, and ſo a che bird mechanically be driven away by certain noiſes, becauſe 
this may tend to the birds preſervation: yet that can never be ſed a 


$ 10. Tus faculty of layt 


reaſon, why'it ſhould cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the tune was playing, 


much leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a motion of the or in the bird's voice, 
as ſhould conform it to the notes of a foreign ſound ; which imitation can 
be of tho uſe to the bird's ion. But which is more, it cannot with 
any appearance of reaſon be f (much leſs proved) that birds, without 
ſenſe and memoty, can approach their notes nearer ads nearer by degrees to 
a tune played yeſterday ; which if they have no idea of in their memory, is 
no- where, nor can be a pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated 
eſſays can bring them nearer to. Since there is no reaſon why the ſound of 
a pipe ſhould leave traces in their brains, which not at firſt, but by their after- 
endeavours, ſhould produce the like ſounds; and why the ſounds they make 
themſelves, ſhould not make traces which they ſhould unn. as well as Woe 
of the Pipe, is EA to conceive. 


8 H A P T E R XI. 
Of f difercning, and other operations of the mind. 

5 1. : N OTHER facutey denen notice of in our wire, is that of 

difcerning and diſtinguiſhing tetween'the ſeveral ideas it has. It 1s 
not — to have — perception of ſomething in general: unleſs the 
mind had a diſtinct 8 ption 2 different objects and their qualities, it would 
be capable of very little knowledge ; — wr bodies that affect us were as 
buſy about us as they are now, and the mind were continually employed in 
thinking. On this faculty of diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depends 


the evidence and 3 of ſeveral, even ä — Propoũtions, 3 
: ave 


Diſcerning. 


have paſſed for innate truths ; becauſe men, overlooking the true cauſe why 
thoſe propoſitions find univerſal aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform 
imprefſions : whereas it in truth depends upon this clear diſcerning faculty 
of the mind, whereby it perceives two ideas to be the ſame, or different. 
But of this more hereafter. - on 

& 2. How much the imperfection of accurately diſcriminating ideas one 
from another lies either in the dulneſs or faults of the organs of ſenſe; or 
want of acuteneſs, exerciſe, or attention, in the underſtanding ; or haſtineſs 
and precipitancy, natural to ſome tempers, I will not here examine: it ſuf- 
fices to take notice, that this is one of the operations, that the mind may re- 
fle& on and obſerve in itſelf. It is of that conſequence to its other knowledge, 
that ſo far as this faculty is in itſelf dull, or not rightly made uſe of, for the 
diſtinguiſhing one thing from another; ſo far our notions are confuſed, and 
our reaſon and judgment diſturbed or mifled. If in having our ideas in the 
memory ready at hand conſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of having them 
unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, 
where there is but the leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exact- 
neſs of judgment, and clearneſs of reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one man 
above another. And hence perhaps may be given ſome reaſon of that com- 
mon obſervation, that men, who 5h a great deal of wit, and prompt me- 


lying moſt in the aſſemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe together with quick- 
neſs and variety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or congruity, thereby 
to make up pleaſant pictures, and agreeable viſions in the fancy; judgment, 
on the contrary, lies quite on the other fide, in ſeparating carefully one from 
another, ideas, wherein can be found the leaſt difference; thereby to avoid 
being miſled by ſimilitude, and by affinity to take one thing for another. 
This is a way of proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and alluſion, wherein 
for the moſt part lies that entertainment and pleaſantry of wit, which ſtrikes 
ſo lively on the fancy, and therefore is ſo acceptable to all people; becauſe its 
beauty a sat firſt ſight, and there is required no labour of thought to ex- 
amine what truth or reaſon there is in it. The mind, without looking any 
farther, - reſts ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the picture, and the gaiety 
of the fancy: and it is a kind of an affront to go about to examine it by the 
ſevete rules of truth and good reaſon ; whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in 
ſomething that is not perfectly conformable to them. | 
$3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our ideas, it chiefly contributes, that they be 
clear and determinate : and where they are fo, it will not breed any confuſion 
or miſtake about them, though the ſenſes ſhould (as ſometimes they do) con- 
vey them from the ſame object differently, on different occaſions, and ſo ſeem 
to err. For though a man in a fever ſhould from ſugar have a bitter taſte, 
which: at another time would produce a ſweet one; yet the idea of bitter in 
t man's mind, would be as clear and diſtin from the idea of ſweet, as if 
he had taſted only gall. Nor does it make any more confufion between the 
two ideas of ſweet and bitter, that the ſame ſort of body produces at one time 
one, and at another time another idea by the taſte, than it makes a confuſion 
* in 
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The diffe- 
rence of wit 
and judg- 
ment. 


mories, have not always the cleareſt judgment, or deepeſt reaſon: for wit 


Clearneſs 
alone hinders 
confuſion. 
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Book II. in two ideas of white and ſweet, or White and round, that the ſame piece of 


Comparing. 


Brutes com- 
pare but im- 


perfectly. 


Compound- 
73 


frame that of furlong. 


Brutes TE 
gone but 
ittle. 


been credibly informed 


ſugar produces them both in the mind at the ſame time. And the ideas of 


orange - colour and azure, that are produced in the mind by the ſame parcel 


of the infuſion. of lignum nephriticum, are no leſs diſtinct ideas, than thoſe 
of the ſame colours, taken from two very different bodies. fl 0 
$ 4. Tux comparing them one with another, in reſpect of extent, de- 
grees, time, place, or any other circumſtances, is another operation of the 
mind about its ideas, and is that upon which depends all that large tribe of 
ideas, comprehended under relations; which of how vaſt an extent it is, I 
ſhall have occaſion: to conſider hereafte r. | 
8 5. Ho far brutes partake- in this faculty, is not eaſy to determine; 1 
imagine they have it not in any great degree: for though they probably 
have ſeveral ideas diſtin& enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the prerogative of 
human underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any ideas, ſo as to 
perceive them to be perfectly different, and ſo conſequently two, to caſt about 
and conſider in what circumſtances they are capable to be compared: and 
therefore, I think, beaſts compare not their ideas farther. than ſome ſenſible 
circumſtances annexed to the objects themſelves. The other power of com- 
paring, which may be obſerved in men, belonging to general ideas, and uſeful 
only to abſtract reaſonings, we may probably conjecture beaſts have not. 
$ 6. Tux next operation we. may obſerve in the mind about its ideas, is 
compoſition ; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it has 
received from ſenſation and reflection, and combines them into complex 
ones. Under this of compoſition may be reckoned alſo that of enlarging; 
wherein though the compoſition does not ſo much appear as in more com- 
plex ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral ideas together, though of 
the ſame kind. Thus by adding ſeveral units together, we make the ide? 
of a dozen; and, putting together the repeated ideas of ſeveral perches, we 
F 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, brutes come far ſhort of men: for though 
they take in, and retain together ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas, as poſ- 
fibly the ſhape, ſmell and voice of his maſter make up the complex idea a dog 
has of him, or rather are ſo many diſtin marks whereby he knows him; yet 
I do not think they do of themſelves ever compound them, and make com- 
plex ideas. And perhaps even where we think they have or ideas, it is 
only one ſimple one that directs them in the knowledge of: ſeveral things, 
which poſſibly they diſtinguiſh. leſs by their ſight than we imagine; for I have 
7 a hitch will nurſe, play with, and be fond of 


young foxes, as much as, and in place of, her puppies if you can but 


get them once to ſuck her ſo long, that her milk may go through them. 
And thoſe animals, which have a numerous brood of young ones at once, 
appear not to have any knowledge of, their number: for though they are 
mightily concerned for any of their young that are taken from them whilſt 
they are in ſight or hearing; yet if one or two of them be ſtolen from them 
in their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear not to miſs them, or to have 
any ſenſe that their number is leſſene t. 
111 | | | \ J 8. WHEN 
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98. Wurx children have, by repeated ſenſations, got ideas fixed in their C H A f. 


memories, they begin by d to learn the uſe of ſigns. And when they 


XI. 


have got the {kill to apply organs of ſpeech to the framing of articulate 


ſounds, they begin to make uſe of words, to ſignify theit ideas to others. 
Theſe verbal ſigns they ſometimes borrow from others, and ſometimes make 
themſelves; as one may obſerve among the new and unuſual names children 
often give to things in ths firſt uſe of language. Sr 

9. Tur uſe of words then being to ſtand as outward marks of our inter- 
nal ideas, and thoſe ideas being taken from particular things, if every particu- 
lar idea that we take in ſhould have a diſtinct name, names muſt be endleſs. 
To prevent this, the mind makes the particular ideas, received from particular 
objects, to become general; which is done by conſidering them as they are 
in the mind, {ſuch appearances, ſeparate from all other exiſtences, and the cir- 
cumſtances of real exiſtence, as time, place, or any other concomitant ideas. 
This is called abſtraction, whereby ideas, taken from particular beings, be- 
come general repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind, and their names general 
names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtract ideas. Such 
preciſe naked appearances in the mind, without conſidering how, whence, or 
with what others they came there, the underſtanding lays up (with names 
commonly annexed to them) as the ſtandard to rank real exiſtences into ſorts, 
as they agree with theſe patterns, and to denominate them accordingly. Thus 


Naming. 


Abſtraction. 


the fame colour being obſerved to-day in chalk or ſnow, which the mind 


yeſterday received from milk, it conſiders that appearance alone, makes it a 
repreſentative of all of that kind ; and having given it the name whiteneſs, it 


by that ſound ſignifies the ſame quality, whereſoever to be imagined or met 


with: and thus univerſals, whether ideas or terms, are made. 13 
910. Ir it may be doubted, whether beaſts compound and enlarge their 
ideas that way to any degree; this, I think, I may be poſitive in, that the 
power of abſtracting is not at all in them; and that the having of general 
ideas, is that which. puts a perfect diſtinction betwixt man and brutes, and 
is an excellency which the faculties of brutes do by no means attain to. For 
it is evident we obſerye'no. footſteps in them of making uſe of general ſigns 
for univerſal ideas ; from which we have reaſon to imagine, that they have 
not the faculty of abſtracting, or making general ideas, ſince they have no 
ule of words, or any other general ſigns. | 1 ED 
| F11. Nox can it be imputed to their want of fit organs to frame articu- 
late ſounds, that they have no uſe or knowledge of general words; fince many 
of them, we find, can faſhion ſuch ſounds, and pronounce words diſtinctly 
enough, but never with any ſuch application. And on the other fide, men 
who through {ome defect in the organs want words, yet fail not to expreſs 
| their univerſal ideas by ſigns, which ſerve them inſtead of general words ; a 
faculty which we ſee beaſts come ſhort in. And therefore 1 think we may 
ſuppoſe, that it is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are diſcriminated from 


Brutes abs 
ſtract not. 


3 man; and it is that proper difference wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and 


hich at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a diſtance: for if they have any ideas at all, and 


are not bare machines (as ſome would have them) we cannot deny them to 


” 


have 
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w—— certain inſtances reaſon, as that they have ſenſe ; but it is only in particular 
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Method. 


ing would no 


ments. 
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ideas, juſt as they received them from their ſenſes. They are the beſt of 
them tied up within thoſe narrow bounds, and have not (as I think) the fa- 
culty to enlarge them by any kind of abſtraction. . 
F812. How far idiots are concerned in the want or weakneſs of any, or all 
of the foregoin 'S faculties, an exact obſervation of their ſeveral ways of falter- 
oubt diſcover : for thoſe who either perceive but dully, or 
retain the ideas that come into their minds but ill, who cannot readily excite 
or compound them, will have little matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot 
diſtinguiſh, compare and abſtract, would hardly be able to underſtand and 
make uſe of language, or judge or reaſon to any tolerable degree ; but only a 
little and imperfectly about inge preſent, and very familiar to their ſenſes. 
And indeed any of the forementioned faculties, if wanting, or out of order, 
produce ſuitable effects in men's underſtandings and knowledge. 
F513. In fine, the defect in naturals ſeems to proceed from want of quick- 
neſs, activity and motion in the intellectual faculties, whereby they are de- 


prived of reaſon ; whereas madmen, on the other ſide, ſeem to ſuffer by the 


other extreme : for they do not appear to me to have loſt the faculty of rea- 
ſoning ; but having joined together ſome ideas very wrongly, they miſtake 
them for truths, and they err as men do that argue right 108 wrong prin- 
ciples. For by the violence of their imaginations, having taken their fancics 


for realities, they make right deductions from them. Thus you ſhall find a 


diſtracted man fancying himſelf a king, with a right inference * ok ſuit- 
able attendance, reſpect and obedience : others, who have thought themſclves 


made of glaſs, have uſed the caution neceſſary to 3 ſuch brittle bodies. 


Hence it comes to paſs that a man, who is very ſober, and of a right under- 
ſtanding in all other things, may in one particular be as frantick as any in 
Bedlam; if either by any ſudden very ſtrong impreſſion, or long fixing his 
fancy open one ſort of thoughts, incoherent ideas'have been cemented to- 


gether ſo PONY: as to remain united. But there are degrees of mad- 
neſs, as of folly; 


e diſorderly jumbling ideas together, is in ſome more, 
ſome leſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the difference between idiots and 


madmen, that madmen put wrong ideas together, and ſo make wrong pro- 


politions, but argue and reaſon right from them; but idiots make very few 


or no propoſitions, and reaſon ſcarce at all. | | 


$ 14. Tres, I think, are the firſt faculties and operations of the mind, 


-which it makes uſe of in underſtanding; and though they are exerciſed about 


all its ideas in general, yet the inſtances I have hitherto given have been chieff) 


in ſimple ideas: and I have ſubjoined the explication of theſe faculties of the 
mind to that of fi ideas, before I come to what I have to ſay concerning 


complex ones, for theſe following reaſons. | 


FiRsT, Becauſe, ſeveral of theſe faculties being exerciſed at firſt princi- 


pally about ſimple ideas, we might, by following nature in its ordinary me- 


thod, trace and diſcover them in their riſe, progreſs, and gradual improve- 


- SECONDLY, 
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. - SgconDLY, Becauſe obſerving the faculties of the mind how they operate C H a y. 
about ſimple ideas, which are uſually, in moſt men's minds, much more XI. 
clear, preciſe and diſtinct e ones; we may the better examine 
and learn how the mind abſtracts, denominates, compares and exerciſes its. 
other operations about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much more 
liable to miſtake. ', $59 | 

THriRDLY, Becauſe theſe very operations of the mind about ideas, received 
from fenſations, are themſelves, when reflected on, another ſet of ideas, de- 
rived from that other ſource of our knowledge which I call reflection, and 
therefore fit to be conſidered in this place after the ſimple ideas of ſenſation. 
Of compounding, comparing, abſtracting, &c. I have but juſt ſpoken, ha- 
ving occaſion to treat of them more at large in other places. 

$ 15. AND thus I have given a ſhort, and, ] think, true hiſtory of the firſt Theſe are the 
beginnings of human knowledge, whence the mind has its firſt objects, and P*8inningsot 
by what ſteps it makes its progreſs to the laying in and ſtoring up thoſe knowledge. 
ideas, out of which is to be framed all the knowledge it is capable of; 
wherein I muſt appeal to experience and obſervation, whether I am in the 
right: the beſt way to come to truth, being to examine things as really they 
are, and not to conclude they are, as we fancy of ourſelves, or have been 
taught by others to imagine. Ces: | 

$16. To deal truly, this is the only way that I can diſcover, whereby the Appeal to 
ideas of things are brought into the underſtanding ;_if other men have either Perience. 
innate ideas, or infuſed principles, they have reaſon to enjoy them; and if 
they are ſure of it, it is impoſſible for others to deny them the privilege that 

they have above their neighbours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in myſelf, 
and 1s agreeable to thoſe. notions ; which, if we will examine the whole 
courſe of men in their ſeveral ages, countries and educations, ſeem to depend 
on thoſe foundations which I have laid, and to correſpond with this method 
in all the parts and degrees thereof. | | | 3 | 
17. I PRETEND not to teach, but to enquire, and therefore cannot but Park room. 
confels here again, that external and internal ſenſation are the only paſſages 
that I can find of knowledge to the underſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as I 
can diſcover, are the windows by. which light is Fet into this dark room : for 
methinks the underſtanding is not much unlike a cloſet wholly ſhut from 

light, with only ſome little opening left, to let in external viſible reſem- 
blances, or ideas of things without: would the pictures coming into ſuch 
a dark room but ſtay there, and lie fo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, 
it would very much reſemble the underſtanding of a man, in reference to all 
objects of fight, and the ideas of them. | ca | # 

\. Tarss are my gueſſes concerning the means whereby the underſtanding 
comes to have and retain ſimple ideas, and the modes of them, with ſome 
other operations about them. I proceed now to examine ſome of theſe 
imple ideas, and their modes, a little more particularly. „ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Of complex ideas. 


E have hitherto conſidered. thoſe ideas, in the reception whereof 
the mind ig only paflive, which are thoſe ſimple ones received from 
———  fenfation and reflection before mentioned, whereof the mind cannot make one 

| _ — or to itſelf, nor have any idea which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as the 
ſimple ones. mind is wholly paſſive in the reception of all its ſimple ideas, fo it exerts ſe- 

| veral acts of its own, whereby out of its ſimple ideas, as the materials and 
foundations of the reſt, the other are framed. The acts of the mind, where- 
in it exerts its power over its ſimple ideas, are chiefly theſe three: 1. Com- 
dining ſeveral ſimple ideas into one compound one, and thus all complex ideas 
are made. 2. The ſecond is bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or complex, 
together, and ſetting them by one another, fo as to take a view of them at 
once, without uniting them into one ; by which way it gets all its ideas of re- 
lations. 3. The third is ſeparating them from all other ideas that accompany 
them in their real exiſtence; this is called Abſtraction: and thus all its general 
ideas are made. This ſhews man's power, and its way of operation, to be 
much what the ſame in the material and intellectual world. For the materials 
in both being ſuch as he has no power over, either to make or deftroy, all 
that man can do is either to unite them together, or to fet them by one an- 
other, or wholly ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the firſt of theſe in 
the conſideration En ideas, and come to the other two in their due 
places. As fimple ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral combinations united 
together, ſo the mind has a power to confider feveral of them united together 
| +, as one idea; and that not only as they are united in external objects, but as 
itſelf has joined them. Ideas thus made up of ſeveral fimple ones put toge- 
ther, I call complex; ſuch as are beauty, gratitude, 'a man, an army, the 
univerſe ; which though complicated of various fimple ideas, or complex 
ideas made up of fimple ones, yet are, when the mind pleaſes, confidered. 
each by itſelf as one entire thing, and fignified by one name. 
Made volun- & 2. IN this faculty f repeating and joining together its ideas, the mind 
tur. has great power in rarging nd ml lying the objects of its thoughts, infi- 
nitely beyond what ſenſation or reflection furniſhed it with; but all this ſtill 
confined to thoſe ſimple ideas which it received from thoſe two ſources, and 
which are the ultimate materials of all its compoſitions : for fimple ideas are 
all from things themſelves, and of theſe the mind can have no more, nor other 
than what are ſuggeſted to it. It can have no other ideas of ſenfible qualities 
than what come from without by the ſenſes, nor any ideas of other kind of 
operations of a thinking ſubſtance, than what it finds in itſelf ; but when it 
has once got theſe ſimple ideas, it is not confined barely to obſervation, 
and what offers itſelf from without: it can, by its own power, put 1 5 
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thoſe ideas it has, and make new complex ones, which it never received fo C u A y. 


Fl united. | . XII. 


$ 3. CoMeLEx ideas, however compounded and decompounded, though g 
their number be infinite, and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill and en- mode, fab- 
tertain the thoughts of men; yet, I think, they may be all reduced under ftances or re- 
theſe three heads: 1. Modes. .2. Subſtances. 4. Relations. ON 

$ 4. FixsT, Modes I call ſuch complex ideas, which, however com- Modes. 
pounded, contain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but 
are conſidered as dependences on, or affections of ſubſtances ; ſuch as are 
ideas ſignified by the words triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. And if in this 
I uſe the word mode in ſomewhat a different ſenſe from its ordinary ſignifi- 
cation, I beg pardon ; it being unavoidable in diſcourſes, differing from the 
ordinary received notions, either to make new words, or to uſe old words in 
ſomewhat a new ſignification : the latter whereof, in our preſent caſe, is 
perhaps the more tolerable of the two. | 
$ 5.. Or theſe modes, there are two forts which deſerve diſtinct confidera- simple and 
tion. Firſt, there are ſome which are only variations, or different combina- mixed modes. 
tions of the ſame ſimple idea, without the mixture of any other; as a dozen. 
or ſcore; which are nothing but the ideas of ſo many diſtin& units added. 
together; and theſe I call ſimple modes, as being contained within the 
bounds of one ſimple idea. | 

SECONDLY, There are others compounded of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds, 
put together to make one complex one; v. g. beauty, conſiſting of a cer- 
tain compoſition of colour and figure, cauſing delight in the beholder; theft, 
which being the concealed change of the poſſeſſion of any thing, without 
the conſent of the proprietor, contains, as is vifible, a combination of ſeveral 
ideas of ſeveral kinds: and theſe I call mixed modes. | 5 

$6. SECONDLY, The ideas of ſubſtances are ſuch combinations of ſimple Subſtances 
ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtin& particular things ſubſiſting by them- 6" 40 . 
ſelyes ; in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is 7 
always the firſt and chit, Thus if to ſubſtance be joined the fimple idea of 
a certain dull whitiſh colour, with certain degrees of weight, hardneſs, duc- 
ulity and fuſibility, we have the idea of lead, and a combination of the ideas 
of a certain. ſort of figure, with the powers of motion. Thought and rea- 
ſoning, joined to ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Now of 
ſubſtances alſo there two ſorts of ideas; one of fingle ſubſtances, as they exiſt 
ſeparately, as of a man or a ſheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put toge- 
ther, as an army of men, or flock of ſheep : which collective ideas of ſeveral. 
ſubſtances thus put together, are as much each of them one ſingle idca, as 
that of a man, or an unit. Tha 

$7. THIRDLY, The laſt fort of complex ideas, is that we call relation, Relation. 
which conſiſts in the conſideration and comparing one idea with another. Of 

theſe ſeveral kinds we ſhall treat in their order. | | 5 

$8. IF we trace the progreſs of our minds, and with attention obſerye Theabſtruſ-& 
how it repeats, adds together and unites its ſimple ideas received from ſenſa- enen 
tion or reflection, it will lead us farther than at firſt perhaps we ſhould have 5 
0 ; WORN TELL” | __ imagined, 
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Book II. imagined. And I believe we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve the originals of 
L—— our notions, that even the moſt abſtruſe ideas, how remote ſoever they may 
1 ſeem from ſenſe, or from any operations of our o.＋]n minds, are yet only ſuch 
as the underſtanding frames to itſelf, by repeating and joining together ideas, 
that it had either from objects of ſenſe, or from its own operations about 
them: ſo that thoſe even large and abſtract ideas are derived from ſenſation 
or reflection, being no other than what the mind, by the ordinary uſe of its 
own faculties, employed about ideas received from objects of ſenſe, or from 
the operations it obſerves in itſelf about. them, may and does attain unto. 
This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the ideas we have of ſpace, time and infi- 
nity, and ſome few others, that ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe originals. 


CHAPTER XII. 


| Of ſimple modes, and firſt of the ſimple modes 
HOI: of ſpace. 


Simple 81. HOUGH in the foregoing part I have often mentioned ſimple 
_— : ideas, which are truly the materials of all our knowledge; yet hav- 
ing treated of them there, rather in the way that they come into the mind, 
than as diſtinguiſhed from others more compounded, it will not be perhaps 
amiſs to take a view of ſome of them again under this conſideration, and 
examine (thoſe different modifications of the ſame idea; which the mind 
either finds in things exiſting, or is able to make within itſelf, without the 
help of any extrinſecal object, or any foreign ſuggeſtion. . 

Tuos modifications of any one ſimple idea (Which, as has been ſaid, I 
call ſimple modes) are as perfectly different and diſtinct ideas in the mind, 
as thoſe of the greateſt diſtance or contrariety. For the idea of two is as 

diſtinct from that of one, as blueneſs from heat, or either of them from any 
number: and yet it is made up only of that ſimple idea of an unit repeated; 
and repetitions of this kind joined together, make thoſe diſtinct ſimple modes, 
of a dozen, a groſs, a million. | 1 Sal 
Altea of ſpace. F 2. I HALL begin with the ſimple idea of ſpace. I have ſhewed above, 
chap. 4. that we get the idea of ſpace, both by our fight and touch; which, 
I think, is ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs to go to prove that men 
3 — 20 by their ſight, a diſtance between bodies of different colours, or 
etween the parts of the ſame body, as that they ſee colours themſelves ; nor 
zs it leſs obvious, that they can do fo in the 1 by feeling and touch. 
Space and § 3. Tus ſpace conſidered barely in length between any two beings, with- 
extenſion. out conſidering any thing elſe between them, is called diſtance; if conſidered 
in wh 05 breadth and thickneſs, I think it may be called capacity. The term 
| | extenſion is uſually applied to it in what manner ſoever conſidered. | 
Ipmenkfty. - § 4. Eacu different diſtance is a different modification of ſpace ; and each 
| dea of any different diſtance, or ſpace, is a ſimple mode of this idea. 2 * 
8 * | 8 or 
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for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring, ſettle in their minds the ideas of C H A Po. 
certain ſtated lengths, ſuch as are an inch, foot, yard, fathom, mile, diame- XIII. 
ter of the earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtin& ideas made up only of ſpace. C———- 
When any ſuch ſtated lengths or meaſures of ſpace are made familiar to men's 
thoughts, they can in their minds in 4 them as often as they will, without 
mixing or joining to them the idea of body, or any thing elſe; and frame to 
themſelves the ideas of long, ſquare, or cubic, feet, yards, or fathoms, here 
amongſt the bodies of the univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt bounds of all 
bodies ; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their ideas of ſpace 
as much as they pleaſe. The power of repeating, or doubling any idea we 
have of any diſtance, and adding it to the former as often as we will, without 
being ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, let us enlarge it as much as we 
will, is that which gives us the idea of immenſity. 

$ 5. [THERE is another modification of this idea, which is nothing but the Figure. 
relation which the parts of the termination of extenſion, or circumſcribed 
fpace, have amongſt themſelves. This the touch diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, 
whoſe extremities come within our reach; and the eye takes both from bo- 
dies and colours, whoſe boundaries are within its view: where obſerving how 
the extremities terminate either in ſtraight lines, which meet at diſcernible 
angles, or in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be perceived; by conſi- 
dering theſe as they relate to one another, in all parts of the extremities of any 
body or ſpace, it has that idea we call figure, which affords to the mind infi- 
_ nite variety. For beſides the vaſt number of different figures, that do really 
"exiſt in the coherent maſſes of matter, the ſtock that the mind has in its 
power, by varying the idea of ſpace, and thereby making ſtill new compoti- 
tions, by repeating its own ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes, is perfectly 
inexhauſtible : and ſo it can multiply figures in infinitum. 
856. For the mind having a power to repeat the idea of any length directly Figure. 
ſtretched out, and join it to another in the ſame direction, which is to dou- 
ble the length of that ſtraight line, or elſe join - another with what inclina- 
tion it thinks fit, and ſo make what ſort of angle it pleaſes ; and being able 
alſo to ſhorten any line it imagines; by taking from it one half, or one fourth, 
or what part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an end of any ſuch 
diviſions, it can make an angle of any bigneſs : fo alſo the lines that are its 
hides, of what length it pleaſes; which joining again to other lines of diffe- 
rent lengths, and at different angles, till it has wholly incloſed any ſpace, it 
is evident, that it can multiply figures both in their ſhape and capacity, in 
infinitum; all whch are but ſo many different ſimple modes of ſpace. 

Tus fame that it can do with ſtraight lines, it can alſo do with crooked, 
or crooked and ſtraight together; and the ſame it can do in lines, it can alſo 
in ſuperficies : by which we may be led into farther thoughts of the endleſs. 
| Variety of figures, that the mind has a power to make, and thereby to mul- 

liply the fimple modes of ſpace. & 2 10G 
97. ANoTHER idea coming under this head, and. belonging to this tribe, Pace. 
is that we call place. As in fimple ſpace, we conſider the relation of diſtance 
between any two bodies, or points; ſo in our idea of place, we conſider the rela- 
e tion 
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Book II. tion of diſtance betwixt any thing, and any two or more points, which are 
—— conſidered as keeping the ſame diſtance one with another, and fo confidered 
— __ as at reſt: for when we find any thing at the ſame diſtance now, which it 
was yeſterday, from any two or more points, which have not ſince changed 
their diſtance one with another, and with which we then compared it, we 
fay it hath kept the ſame place; but if it hath ſenſibly altered its diſtance 
with either of thoſe points, we ſay it hath changed its place: though vul- 
parly ſpeaking, in the common notion of place, we do not always exactly 
obſerve the diſtance from theſe preciſe points; but from larger portions of 
ſenſible objects, to which we confider the thing placed to bear relation, and 
its diſtance from which we have ſome reaſon to obſerve. 6 4 
88. Tuvs a company of cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame ſquares of the 
cheſs-board, where we left them, we ſay they are all in the ſame place, or 
unmoved; though perhaps the cheſs-board hath been in the mean time car- 
ried out of one room into another; becauſe we compared them only to the parts 
of the cheſs-board, which keep the ſame diſtance one with another. The cheſo- 
board, we alſo fay, is in the fame place it was, if it remain in the ſame part 
of the cabbin, though perhaps the ſhip, which it is in, fails all the while : and 
the ſhip is ſaid to be in the ſame place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame diſtance 
with the parts of the neighbouring land ; thou f perhaps the earth hath 
turned round: and fo both cheſs- men, and board, and ſhip, have every one 
changed place, in reſpect of remoter bodies, which have kept the fame diſtance 
one with another. But yet the diſtance from certain parts of the board, being 
that which determines the place of the cheſs-men ; and the diſtance from the 
fixed parts of the cabbin (with which we made the compariſon) being that 
which determined the place of the cheſs-board; and the fixed parts of thc 
earth, that by which we determined the place of the ſhip; theſe things may be 
{aid to be in the ſame place in thoſe reſpects: though their diftance from ſome 
other things, which in this matter we did not confider, being varied, they 
have undoubtedly changed place in that reſpect; and we ourſelves ſhall think 
ſo, when we have occaſion to compare them with thoſe other. 
89. Bur this modification of diſtance we call place, being made by men, 
for their common uſe, that by it they might be able to deſign the particular 
poſition of things, where they had occaſion for ſuch deſignation; men conſider 
and determine of this place, by reference to thoſe adjacent things which beit 
ſerved to their preſent purpoſe, without conſidering other things, which to an- 
other purpoſe would better determine the place of the ſame thing. Thus in the 
cheſs- board, the uſe of the deſignation of the place of each cheſs-man, being 
determined only within that chequered piece of wood, it.would croſs that pur- 
pole, to meaſure it by any thing elſe: but when theſe very cheſs-men are put 
up ina bag, if any one ſhould atk where the black king is, it would be proper 
to determine the place by the parts of the room it was in, and not bythe cheſs- 
board; there being another uſe of deſigning the place it is now in, that when 
in play it was on the cheſs-board, and ſo muſt be determined by other bodies. 
So if any one ſhould aſk, in what place are the verſes, which report the {tory 
of Niſus and Euryalus, it would be very improper to determine this 2 5 by 
5. 3 . Fs ay ing, 
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ſayings they were in ſuch a part of the earth, or in Bodley's library: but the C n Av. 
right deſignation of the place would be by the parts of Virgil's works; and XIII. 
the proper anſwer would be, that theſe verſes were about Gs middle of the w—w— 
ok book of his neid; and that they have been always coriftantly in the 
fame place ever fince Virgil was printed; which is true, though the book 
itſelf hath moved a thou times; the uſe of the idea of place here being 
to know in what part of the. book that ſtory is, that ſo upon occaſion we 
may know where to find it, and have recourſe to it for our uſe. 
5810. THAT our idea of place is nothing elfe but ſuch a relative poſition of Place. 
any thing, as I have before mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eaſily ad- 
mitted, when we conſider that we ean have no idea of the place of the uni- 
verſe, though we can of all the parts of it ; becauſe beyond that we have not 
the idea of any fixed, diſtin, particular beings, in reference to which we can 
imagine it to have any relation of diftance ; but all beyond it is one uniform 
ſpace or expanſion, wherein the mind finds no vatiety, no marks. For to fay, 
1 the world is ſomewhere, means no more than that it does exiſt: this, 
though a phraſe borrowed from place, ſignifying only its exiſtence, not loca- 
tion; and when one can find out, and frame in his mind, clearly and diſtinctly, 
the place of the univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves or ſtands 
ſtill in the undiſtinguiſhable inane of infinite ſpace: though it be true, that the 
wordplace has ſometimes a more confuſed ſents, and ſtands for that ſpace which 
any body takes up; and ſo the univerſe is in a place. The idea therefore of 
ce we haye by the ſame means that we get the idea of ſpace, (whereof this 

but a 1 limited confideration) viz. by our ſight and touch; by either 

of which we receive into our minds the ideas of extenfion or diſtance. 
© Ire. Turnx are ſome that would perſuade us, that body and extenfion are Extenfion 
the fame thing ; who either change the Ggnification of words, which I would d fend. not | 
not fuſpect them of, they having 6 ſeverely condemned the philoſophy of | 
others, becauſe it hath been too much placed in the uncertain meaning, or de- 

ceitfut obſcurity of doubtful or infignificant terms. H therefore they mean 

by body and extenſion the ſame that other people do, viz. by body, ſomethin 

that is ſolid and extended, whoſe parts are ſeparable and moveable differen 

ways; and by extenſion, only the ſpace that Hes between the extremities of 

thoſe folideoherent*perts, and which is poſſeſſed by them: they confound very 

different ideas one with another. For I appeal to every man's own thoughts, 

whether the idea of ſpace be not as diſtin from that of ſolidity, as it is from 

the idea of ſrarlet colour? It is true, ſolidity cannot exift without extenſion, 
neither can ſcarlet colour exiſt without extenſion; but this hinders not, but 

that they are diſtinct ideas. Many ideas require others as neceffary to their ex- 
tenee or conception, which yet are very diſtinct ideas. Motion can neither 
be, nor he conceĩved without ſpace; and yet motion is not ſpace, nor ſpace 
motion: ſpace can exiſt without it, and they are very diſtinct ideas; and fo, 1 
think, are thoſe of ſpace and ſolidity. Solidity is fo inſeparable an idea from 

body, that upon that depends its filling of ſpace, its contact, impulſe, and 
communication of motion upon impulſe. And if it be a reaſon to prove, 
_— ro is different from body, becauſe thinking includes not the idea of 


.I. extenſion 
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Book II. e in it; the fame reaſon will be as valid, I ſu ppoſe, to prove that 


—◻ ſpace is not body, becauſe it includes not the idea of olidity ; in it: ſpace and 


The defini- 


tion of exten- 
fion explains 


it not. 


other; ſo that the continuity cannot be ſeparated, nei 


olidity being as diſtiuct ideas, as thinking and extenſion, and as w olly ſe- 
parable in he mind one from another. Body then and een it is 
evident, are two diſtinct ideas. For, 

$ 12. FiRsT, Extenſion includes no ſolidity, nor reſiſtance to the motion 
of body, as body does. 

$ 13. SECONDLY, The parts of pure ſpace are 9 one from the 

er really, nor men- 

tally. For I demand of any one to remove any part of it from another, 
with which it is continued, even ſo much as in thought. To divide and 
ſeparate actually, is, as I think, by removing the parts one from another, to 
make two ſuperficies, where before there was a continuity; and to divide 
mentally, is to make in the mind two ſuperficies, where before there was a 
continuity, and conſider them as removed one from the other; which can 
only be done in things conſidered by the mind, as capable of being ſeparated; 


and by ſeparation, of: acquiring new diſtinct ſuperficies, which they then 


have not, but are capable of; but neither of theſe ways of — whe- 
ther real or mental, is, as I think: compatible to pure ſpace. 

IT is true, a man may conſider 10 much of ſuch a ſpace, as is . 
or commenſurate to a foot, without conſidering the reſt; which is indeed a 
partial conſideration, but not ſo much as mental ſeparation, or diviſion : ſince 
a man can no more mentally divide, without conſidering two ſuperficies ſe- 

arate one from the other, than he can actually divide, without making two 
perth des disjoined one from the other: but a partial conſideration is not 
ſeparating. A man may conſider light i in the ſun, without its heat; or mo- 
bility in body, without its extenſion, without thinking of their ſeparation. 
One is only a partial conſideration, terminating in one alone and the other 
is a conſideration of both, as exiſting ſeparately. 

14. THIRDLY, The parts of pure ſpace are immoveable, which follows 
from their inſeparability; motion being nothing but change of diſtance be- 
tween any two things: but this . between parts that are inſeparable; 
which therefore muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another. 

Tus the determined idea of ſimple ſpace diſtinguiſhes it plainly and ſuf- 


ficiently from body; ſince its parts are nepal moveable, and. with-- 


out reſiſtance to the motion of body. 

§ 15... IF any one aſk. me, what this ſp pace, I ſpeak of, is 2: I will tell him; 
when he tells me what his extenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually, done, that 
extenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to ſay only, that extenſion is exten- 
ſion: for wat am * better Eaformed.! in the nature of extenſion, when 1 


am told, that extenſion is to have parts that are extended,, exterior to parts that 
are extended, i. e. extenſion. conſiſts of extended parts? As. if one aſking; 
what a fibre was? I ſhould anſwer him, that it was a thing made up of ſeveral 
fibres: would he thereby be enabled. to underſtand. what a fibre was better 
than he did before? Or rather, would he not have reaſog to think, that my 
deſign was to make er with Yo, rather * ſeriouſly to inſtruc, Taos 

§. 16. THosE 
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£16. THosE who contend that ſpace and body are the ſame, bring this CH a e. 
dilemma : either this ſpace is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be between XIII. 
two bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; if it be allowed to be ſomething, een 
they aſk, whether it be body or ſpirit? To which I anſwer, by another belags into 
queſtion, who told them that there was, or could be nothing but ſolid be- bodies and 
ings, which could not think, and thinking beings that were not extended ? 1 ay 

which is all they mean by the terms body and ſpirit. % body the 

$17. Ir it be demanded (as uſually it is) whether this ſpace, void of body, fame: 


be ſubſtance or accident ; I ſhall readily anſwer,' I know not; nor ſhall be — 


aſhamed to own my ignorance, till they that aſk ſhew me a clear Mine know not, no 


idex of ſubſtance. proc againſt 


e a Ace without 5 
$18. IEVDEAvOUx, as much as I can, to deliver myſelf from thoſe falla- body. 


cies which we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by taking words for things. It 
helps not our ignorance, to feign a knowledge where we have none, by 
making a noiſe with ſounds, without clear and diſtinct ſignifications. Names * 
made at pleaſure neither alter the nature of things, nor make us underſtand 
them but as they are ſigns of and ſtand for determined ideas. And I deſire 
thoſe who lay ſo much ſtreſs on the ſound of theſe two ſyllables, ſubſtance, 

to conſider whether applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehen- 

ſible God, to finite ſpirit, and to body, it be in the ſame ſenſe; and whe- 

ther it ſtands for the ſame idea, when each of thoſe three fo different be- 

ings are called ſubſtances. If fo, whether. it will not thence follow, that God, 
ſpirits, and body, agreeing in the ſame common nature of ſubſtance, differ 

not any otherwiſe, than ina bare different- modification of that ſubſtance ; as 

a tree and a pebble being in the ſame ſenſe body, and agreeing in the common 
nature of body, differ only in a bare modification of that common matter: 
which will be a very harſh: doctrine. If they ſay, that they apply it to God, 
finite ſpirit; and matter, in three different ſignifications; and that it ſtands 

for one idea, when God is ſaid to be a ſubſtance ; for another, when the ſoul 

is called ſubſtance ; and for a third, when a body is called ſo: if the name 
ſubſtance ſtands for three ſeveral diſtinct ideas, they would do well to make 
known thoſe diſtinct ideas, or at leaſt to give three diſtin& names to them, 

to prevent in ſo important a notion the confuſion and errors that will natu- 

rally follow from the promiſcuous uſe of fo doubtful a term; which is fo 

far from being ſuſpe&ed to have three diſtin, that in ordinary uſe it has 
ſcarce one clear diſtinct ſignification: and if they can thus make three diſtinct 

ideas of ſubſtance, what Find why another may not make a fourth ? 

919. Taru who firſt ran into the notion of accidents, as a ſort of real be- Subſtance 
ings that needed ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out the word ſub- dadtaccif | 
ſtance to ſupport them. Had the poor Indian philoſopher (who imagined that {je ut in 
the earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of this word ſub- philoſophy. 
ſtance, he needed not to have been at the trouble to find an elephant to ſup- 

port it, and a tortoiſe to ſupport his elephant: the word ſubſtance would have 

done it effectually. And he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an 

anſwer from an Indian philoſopher, that ſubſtance, without knowing what 

it is, is chat which ſupports the earth; as we take it for a ſufficient — 
"IM | N 2 | an 
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and good doctrine, from our Eurqpean philoſophers, that ſubſtance, without 
knowing what it is, is that Which ſupports accidents, So that of ſubſtance, 
we have no idea af what it is, hut only a confuſed obſcure one of what it 


$ 20. WHATEYER a learned man may do here, an intelligent American, 
wha enquired into the nature of things, would ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory 
account, if deſiring to learn our arehitecture, he ſhould be told, that a pillar 
was a thing ſupported by a baſis, and a baſſs fomething that ſupported a pillar. 


Wauld he not think himſelf mocked, inſtead of taught, with ſuch an account 


88 this? And a 


Granger to them wauld be very liberally inſtructed in the na- 
ture of books, and the things they contained, if he ſhould bg told, that all 


| lene books ecrilifiad of piper andletiers, And that letters were things in- 


hering- in paper, and papet a thing that held forth letters: a notable way of 
having clear ideas of letters and paper! But were the Latin words inhærentia 
auc ſubſtantia, put into the plain Engliſh ones that anfwer them, and were 
called ſticking on and-under-proppipg, they would better diſcover to us the 


very great elearneſa there is in the dactrine of ſubſtance and accidents, and 


bew of what uſe they are in deciding of queſtions in philoſophy. 
5821. But ta return to our idea of ſpace, If be not ſuppoſed infinite, 
which Ithisk no one will affinm, I would aſk, Whether, if God placed a man 
at the extremity of eorpotral beings, he could not ſtretch his hand beyond 
his body? If he cauld, then he would put his arm where there was before 
ce without body; and if there he ſpread his fingers, there would ſtill be 
ee between them without body. I he could not ſtretch out his hand, it 
muſt be becauſe of ſome external hindrance; (for wan him alive, with 
ſuch a power of moving the parts of his body-that he bath now, which is not 
in itſelf impoſſible, if God ſa pleaſed to have it; or at leaſt. it is not im- 
ble for God ſo ta ive him:) and then I aſk, Whether that which 
inders his hand: from moving outwards be ſubſtance or accident, ſomething 
er nothing  And:when eee that, they will be able to reſolve 
themſclves what that is, which is or may be between, two bodies at a diſ- 


tance, that is not body, and has no ſolidity. In the mean time, the argu- 


The power of 
annihilation 
proves a va- 
cuum. 


ment is at lraſt as good, that whore nothing hinders (as beyond the utmoſt 
bounds of all bodies) a body put into motion may move on as Where there 
is nothing between, there two bodies muſt neceſſarily touch z for pure ſpace 
between, is ſufficient: to take away the neceſſity: of mutual contact: but bare 
ſpace in the way, is not ſufficient to ſtop motion. The truth is, theſe men. 


_ muſt either own that theyithink! body infinite, though they are loth to ſpeak 
it out, or elſt affirm: tlrat ſpace is not body. For I Would fain meet with 
that thinking man, that can in his thoughts ſet any bounds to 


ce, more 
than he can to duration; or by thinking hope to arrive at the end of either: 
and therefore, if his idea of eternity be infinite, fo ib his idea of immenſity; 
they are both finite or infinite HE. | 

| N22. Fax TR, theſe whociftert tha ãmpoſſibility of ſpace exiſting with- 
out matter, muſt not only make body infinite, but muſt 4100 deny a power in 
God to annihilate any part of matter. No one, L ſuppoſe, will deny that — 
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can put an end to all motion that is in matter, and ſix all the bodies of the C n A r. 


univerſe in a perfect quiet and reſt, and continue them ſo long as he pleaſes. 


Whoever then will allow, that God can, during ſuch a general reſt, annihilat ——— 


either this book, or the body of him that reads it, muſt neceſſarily admit the 
poſſibility of a vacuum; for it is evident, that the ſpace that was filled by the 
parts of the annihilated body, will ſtill remain, and be a ſpace without body. 

or the circumambient bodies being in perfect reſt, are a wall of adamant, 
and in that ſtate make it a perfect impoſſibility for any other body to get into 
that ſpace. And indeed the neceſſary motion of one particle of matter into 
the place from whence another particle of matter is removed, is but a conſe- 
quence from the ſuppoſition of plenitude ; which will therefore need ſome 
better proof than a ſuppoſed matter of fact, which experiment can never make 
out: our own. clear and diſtinct ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no 
Wye 0114p GT between ſpace and ſolidity, ſince we can conceive the 
one wi 


the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a vacuum, do 


thereby confeſs they have diſtinct ideas of vacuum and plenum, i. e. that 
they have an idea of extenſion void of ſolidity, though they deny its exiſt- 
ence; or elſe they diſpute about nothing at all. For they who ſo much 
alter the ſigniſication of words, as to call extenſion body, and conſequently 


make the whole eſſence of body to be nothing but pure extenſion without 


ſolidity, mult talk abſurdly whenever they ſpeak of vacuum, ſince it is im- 
poſſible for extenſion to be without extenſion. For vacuum, whether we 


affirm or deny its exiſtence, ſignifies ſpace without body, whoſe very exiſt- 


ence no ane can deny to be poſſible, who will not make matter infinite, and 
take from God a power to annihilate any whats of it. 
923. Bor not to go ſo far as beyond the 


utmoſt bounds of body in the Motion: 


univerſe, nor appeal to God's omnipotency, to find a vacuum, the motion of Proves a va-- 


bodies that are in our view and neighbourhood ſeems to me plainly to evince nega 


it. For Idefire any one ſo to divide a ſolid body, of any dimenſion he pleaſes, 
as to make it poſſible for the ſolid parts to move up and down freely every 


way within the bounds of that ſuperficies, if there be not left in it a void 


ſpace, as big as the leaſt part into which he has divided the faid ſolid body. 
And if where the leaſt particle of the body divided is as big as a muſtard- 


ſeed, a void ſpace equal to the bulk of a muſtard-ſeed be requiſite to make 


room for the free motion of the parts of the divided body within the bounds 
olf its ſuperficies, where the particles of matter are 1 00, ooo, ooo leſs than a 
muſtard-ſeed, there muſt alſo be a ſpace void of ſolid. matter, as big as 
100,000,000. part of a muſtard-ſeed; for if it hold in one, it. will hold in 
the other, and ſo on in infinitum. And let this void ſpace be as little as it 
will, it deſtroys the hypotheſis of plenitude. For if there can be a ſpace 
void of body equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate partiele of matter now exiſting 


in nature, it. is ſtill ſpace without body; and makes as great a difference be- 


tween ſpace and body; as if it were Meſa.yaope,.a diſtance as wide as any in 
nature. And therefore, if we ſuppoſe not the void ſpace necęſſary to motion 
equal to the leaſt parcel of the divided ſolid matter, but to v or + of it; 
the ſame conſequence will. always follow of ſpace without matter. 
ln. | 924. Bur 
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9824. Bur the queſtion being here, whether the idea of ſpace or exten- 
% fion be the ſame with the idea of body, it is not neceſſary to prove the 
real exiſtence of a vacuum, but the idea of it ; which it is plain men haye, 
when they enquire and diſpute, whether there be a vacuum or no. For if 
they had not the idea of ſpace without body, they could not make a queſtion 


about its exiſtence : and if their idea of body did not include in it ſomethin 


more than the bare idea of ſpace, - they could have no doubt about the ple- 
nitude of the world; and it would be as abſurd to demand, whether there wete 
{pace without body, as whether there were ſpace without ſpace,” or body 
without body, fince theſe were but different names of the ſame idea. 

$ 25. IT is true, the idea of extenſion joins itſelf fo inſeparably with all 
viſible, and moſt tangible qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, or feel ve 
few external objects, without taking in impreſſions of extenſion too. This 
readineſs of extenſion to make itſelf to be taken notice of ſo conſtantly with 


other ideas, has been the occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome have made the whole 


eſſence of body to conſiſt in extenſion; which is not much to be wondered at, 
ſince ſome have had their minds, by their eyes and touch (the buſieſt of all our 


| ſenſes) ſo filled with the idea of extenſion, and as it were wholly poſſeſſed with 


it, that they allowed no exiſtence to any thing that had not extenſion. I ſhall 
not-now argue with thoſe men, who take the meaſure, and poſſibility of all 
being, only from their narrow and groſs imaginations: but having here to do 


only with thoſe who conclude the eſſence of body to be extenſion, becauſe 


they ſay they cannot imagine any ſenſible quality of any body without exten- 
fion; I ſhall deſire them to conſider, that had they reffected on their ideas of 


_ taſtes and ſmells, as much as on thoſe of fight and touch; nay, had they ex- 
amined their ideas of . and thirſt, and ſeveral other pains, they would 


have found, that they included in them no idea of extenſion at all; which 


is but an affection of body, as well as the reſt, diſcoverable 4 our ſenſes, 


which are ſcarce acute 2 to look into the pure eſſences of things. 
$26. Ir thoſe ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all others, muſt there- 


fore be concluded to be the eſſence of thoſe things which have conſtantly 


thoſe ideas joined to them, and are inſeparable from them; then unity is with- 
out doubt the eflence of every thing. For there is not any object of ſenſa- 


tion or reflection, which does not carry with it the idea of one: but the 


Ideas of ſi 
and ſolidity 


weakneſs of this kind of argument we have already ſhewn ſufficiently. 


pace 8 27. To conclude, whatever men ſhall think concerning the exiſtence of a 


vacuum, this is plain to me, that we have as clear an idea of ſpace diſtinct 
from ſolidity, as we have of ſolidity diſtin& from motion, or motion from ſpace. 
We have not any two more diſtinct ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive ſpace 
without ſolidity, as we can conceive body or ſpace without motion; though it be 
ever ſo certain, that neither body nor motion can exiſt without ſpace. But 
whether any one will take ſpace to be only a relation reſulting from the exiſt- 
ence of other beings at a diſtance; or whether they will think the words of the 


moſt knowing king Solomon, The heaven, and the heaven of heavens, 


cannot contain thee; or thoſe more emphatical ones of the inſpired philoſo- 
pher St. Paul, In him we live, move, and have our being; are to 1 
Ta XY . | | 00 
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ſtood in a literal ſenſe, I leave every one to conſider : only our idea of ſpace is, C u a y. 
I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and diſtin& from that of body. For XIII. 
whether we conſider in matter itſelf the diſtance of its coherent ſolid parts, ; 
and call it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid parts, extenſion; or whether, confidering 
it as lying between the extremities of any body in its ſeveral dimenſions, we 
call it length, breadth, and thickneſs; or elſe conſidering it as lying between 
any two bodies, or poſitive beings, without any conſideration whether there be 
any matter or no between, we call it diſtance: however named or conſidered, 
it is always the fame uniform fimple idea of ſpace, taken from objects about 
which our ſenſes have been converſant ; whereof having ſettled ideas in our 
minds, we can revive, repeat, and add them one to another as often as we will, 
and conſider the ſpace or diſtance fo imagined, either as filled with ſolid parts, 
ſo that another body cannot come there, without diſplacing and thruſting out 
the body that was there before; or elſe as void of ſolidity, ſo that a body of 
equal dimenſions to that empty or pure ſpace may be placed in it, without 
the removing or expulſion of any thing-that was there. But, to- avoid con- 
fuſion in diſcourſes concerning this matter, it were poſſibly to be wifhed that 
the name extenſion were applied only to matter, or the diſtance of the extre- 
mities of particular. bodies; and the term expanſion to ſpace in general, with 
or without ſolid matter poſſeſſing it, ſo as to fay ſpace is expanded, and body 
extended, But in this every one has liberty: I propoſe it only for the more 
clear and diſtin& way of ſpeaking. e La rns 
28. Tux knowing preciſely what our words ſtand for, would, I imagine, Men differ 
in this as well as a great many other caſes, quickly end the diſpute. For Iam te . 
apt to think that men, when they come to examine them, find their ſimple ; 
ideas all generally to agree, though in diſcourſe with one another, they per- 
haps confound one another with different names. I imagine that men who 
abſtract their thoughts, and do well examine the ideas of their own minds, 
cannot much differ in thinking; however they may perplex themſelves with 
words, according to the way of ſpeaking of the ſeveral ſchools or ſects they have 
been bred up in: though amongſt unthinking men, who examine not ſcrupu- 
louſly and carefully their own ideas, and: ſtrĩp them not from the marks men 
uſe for them, but confound them with words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute; 
wrangling, and jargon; eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh men, devoted to 
ſome ſect, and accuſtomed to the language of it, and have learned to talk after 
others. But if it ſhould happen, that any two thinking men ſhould really have 
different ideas, I do not ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another: 
Here I muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating imagination in men's 
brains, is preſently of that ſort of ideas I ſpeak of. It is not eaſy for the mind 
to put off thoſe confuſed notions and prejudices it has imbibed from cuſtom, . 
inadvertency, and common converſation: It requires pains and aſſiduity to 
examine its ideas, till it reſolves. them into thoſe clear and diſtinct ſimple ones 
out of which they are compounded]; and to ſee which, amongſtits ſimple ones, 
have or have not a neceſſary connexion and dependence one upon another; Till 
a man doth this in the primary and original notion of things, he builds upon 
floating and uncertain principles, and will often find himſelf at a loſss. 
3 ; ; CHAPTER. 
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of duration, a and its ſimple modes. ity 
Duration is $ I. HERE is another ſort of diſtance or 1 the ien 3 we 
— get not from the permanent parts of ſpace, but from the fleeting 


and perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceflion. This we call duration, the 

fimple modes whereof are any different lengths of it, whereof wo-have diſtinct 
ideas, as hours, days, years, &c. time and eternity. 

Its idea from & 2. THE ror: of a great man, to one who aſked what time. was, « $i 
may 1c rae oh , (which amounts to this; the more L ſet myſelf to think 


2 orig of 1 of it, the les 1 og 1 St it) might perhaps perſuade one, that time, which 
reveals all other things, is itſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, time, and 
eternity, are not without reaſon: thought to have ſomething very abſtruſe in 
their nature. But however remote theſe may ſeem from our comprehenſion, 
yet if we trace them right to their originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe 
ſources of all our knowledge, viz. ſenſation and reflection, will be able to fur- 
niſh us with theſe ideas, as clear and diſtinct as many other which are thought 
much leſs obſcure ; and we ſhall find, that the idea of mnie itſelf is — 
from the ſame common original with the reſt of our ideas, 

83. To underſtand time and eternity aright, we ought with attention to 
conſider what idea it is we have of 1 and how we came by it. It is evi- 
dent to any one, who will but obſerve what paſſes in his own mind, that there 

is a train of ideas which conſtantly ſuceeed one another in his underſtanding, 
as long as he is awake. Reflection on theſe appearances of ſeveral ideas, one 

after another, in our minds, is that which furniſhes us with the idra of ſucceſ- 
ion; andthe diſtance between any parts of that ſucceſſion, or between the ap- 

| pearance of any two ideas in our minds, i is that we call duration. For, whilit 
ate thinking, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral ideas in our minds, we 
know that we do exiſt; and fo; we call the exiſtence, or the continuation of 
the exiſtence of our ſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the ſucceſſion 
of any ideas in our minds, the duration of our ſelves, nen other ching 
comiſtent with our thinking. 

84. Fur we have our notion of Sacneffion. anditinration: from: this origi- 
| nals viz, from reflection on the train of ideas which we find to appear one after 
another in our on minds, ſeems plain to me; in that we have no perception of 

duration, but; by conſidering the train of ideas that take their turns in our un- 
derſtandinga. When that ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our perception of duration 
ctaſes with it; which every one clearly experiments in himſvlf, whilſt he fleeps 
ſoundly, Mhether an hour or a day, a month or a year: of which duration of 
—— while he ſleeps or thinks not, he has no perception at all, but it is quite 
loſt to him; and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment 
be begins to think again, ſeems to him to have no diſtance. And ſo I doubt 
not ĩt would: be to a „ if it were * denke "_ only one 


4. idea 
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that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on one thing, ſo as to take but 
little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that paſs in his mind, whilſt he is taken 
up with that earneſt contemplation, lets {lip out of his acoount a good part 
of that duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than it is. But if ſleep com- 
monly unites the diſtant parts of duration, it is becauſe during that time we 
have no ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, For if a man, during his ſleep, 
dreams, and variety of ideas make themſelves perceptible in his mind one 
after another ; he hath then, during ſuch dreaming, a ſenſe of duration, and 
of the length of it. By which it is to me very clear, that men derive their ideas 
of duration from their reflections on the train of the ideas they obſerve to ſuc- 
ceed oneanother in their own underſtandings; without which obſervation they 
can have no notion of duration, whatever may happen in the world. 

$5. INDEED a man having, from reflecting on the ſucceſſion and number 
of his own thoughts, got the notion or idea of duration, he can apply that 
notion to things which exiſt while he does not think; as he that has got the 
idea of extenſion from bodies by his ſight or touch, can apply it to diſtances, 
where no body is ſeen or felt. And therefore though a man has no percep- 
tion of the length of duration, which paſſed whilſt he ſlept or thought not; 
yet having obſerved the revolution of days and nights, and found the length 
of their duration to be in appearance regular and conſtant, he can, upon the 
ſuppoſition that that revolution has proceeded after the ſame manner, whilſt 
he was aſleep or thought not, as it uſed to do at other times; he can, I ſay, 
imagine and make allowance for the length of duration, whilſt he ſlept. 
But if Adam and Eve (when they were alone in the world) inſtead of their 
ordinary night's ſleep, had paſſed the whole twenty-four hours-in one con- 
tinued fleep, the duration of that twenty-four hours had been irrecoverably _ 
loſt to them, . and been for ever left out of their account of time. 

$ 6. Tavs by reflecting on the appearing of various ideas one after another 
in our underſtandings, we get the notion of ſucceſſion ; which, if any one 
would think we did rather get from our obſervation of motion by our ſenſes, 
he will perhaps be of my mind, when he conſiders that even motion produces 
in his mind an idea of ſucceſſion, no otherwiſe than as it produces there a con- 
tinued train of diſtinguiſhable ideas. For a man looking upon a body really 
moving, perceives yet no motion at all, unleſs that motion produces a 

conſtant” train of ſucceſſive ideas: v. g. a man becalmed at ſea, out of fight 
of land, in a fair day, may look on the ſun, or ſea, or ſhip, a whole hour 
together, and perceive no motion at all in either ; though it be certain that 
two, and perhaps all of them, have moved during that time a great way. 
But as ſoon, as he perceives either of them to have changed diſtance with 

ſome other body, as ſoon as this motion produces any new idea in him, 

then he perceives that there has been motion. But wherever a man is, 
with all things at reſt about him, without perceiving any motion at all; if 
during this hour of quiet he has been thinking, he will perceive the various 
ideas of his own thoughts in his own mind, appearing one after another, 
and chereby obſerve and find ſucceſſion where he could obſerve no motion. 
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Book II. | 
A they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becauſe in their remove from 
| one ſenſible part towards another, their change of diſtance is ſo flow, that 


The train of 


ideas has a 
certain de- 
. gree of 


quickneſs. 


in our minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor haſten. 


room to come into our minds, between thoſe offered to our ſenſes by the mov- 
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$ 7. AnD this, I think, is the reaſon why motions very flow, though 


it cauſes no new ideas in us, but a good while one after another: and (6 
not cauſing a conſtant train of new ideas to follow one another immediately 
in our minds, we have no perception of motion; which conſiſting in a 
conſtant ſucceſſion, we- cannot perceive that ſucceſſion without a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of varying ideas ariſing from it. 

| $8. On the contrary, things that move ſo ſwift, as not to affect the 
ſenſes diſtinctly with ſeyeral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of their motion, and 
ſo cauſe not any train of ideas in the mind, are not alſo perceived to move: 
For any thing that moves round about in a circle, in leſs time than our 
ideas are wont, to ſucceed one another in our minds, is not perceived to 
move; but ſeems to be a perfect entire circle of that matter or colour, 
and not a part of a circle in motion. 

9. Hence I leave it to others to judge, whether it be not probable that 
our ideas do, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one another in our minds at cer- 
tain diſtances, not much unlike the images in the infide of a lanthorn, turned 
round by the heat of a candle. This appearance of theirs in train, though 
perhaps it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes flower, yet, I gueſs, 
varies not very much in a waking man. There ſeem to be certain bounds 
to the quickneſs and flowneſs of the ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas one to another 


$ 10. THe reaſon I have for this odd conjecture, is, from obſerving that in 
the impreſſions made upon any of our ſenſes, we can but to a certain degree 
perceive any ſucceſſion ; which, if exceeding quick, the ſenſe of ſucceſſion is 
loſt, even in caſes where it is evident that there is a real ſucceſſion. Let a can. 
non-bullet paſs through a room, and in its way take with it any limb; or fleſhy 
arts of a man; it is as clear as any demonſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſuc- 
ceſſively the two ſides of the room. It is alſo evident, that it muſt touch one 
part of the fleſh firſt, and another after, and ſo in ſucceſſion : And yet I believe 
no-body, who ever felt the pain of ſuch a ſhot, or heard the blow againſt the 
two diſtant walls, could perceive any ſucceſſion either in the pain or ſound of 
ſo ſwift a ſtroke. Such a part of duration as this, wherein we perceive no ſuc- 
ceſſion, is that which we may call an inſtant, and is that which takes up 
the time of only one idea in our minds, without the ſucceſſion of another, 
wherein therefore we perceive no ſucceſſion at all. 
$ 11. Tuts alſo happens, where the motion is fo flow, as not to ſupply a 
conſtant train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, as faſt as the mind is capable of re- 
ceiving new ones into it; and ſo other ideas of our own thoughts, having 


ing body, there the ſenſe of motion is loſt; and the body, thoughit really moves, 
yet not changing perceivable diſtance. with ſome other bodies, as faſt as the 
ideas of our own minds do naturally follow one another in train, the thing ſeems 
to ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the hands of clocks and ſhadows of ſun-dials, = 
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other conſtant but flow motions ; where, though after certain intervals, we 
perceive by the change of diſtance that it hath moved, yet the motion it- 


- 


ſelf we perceive not. 

$ 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant and regular ſucceſſion of ideas 
ina waking man is, as it were, the meaſure and ſtandard of all other ſucceſſions; 
whereof if any one either exceeds the pace of our ideas, as where two ſounds 
or pains, &c. take up in their ſucceſſion the duration of but one idea, or elſe 
where any motion or ſucceſſion is ſo flow, as that it keeps not pace with the 
ideas in our minds, or the quickneſs in which they take their turns ; as when 
any one or more ideas, in their ordinary courſe, come into our mind, between 
thoſe which are offered to the fight by the different perceptible diſtances of a 
body in motion, or between ſounds or ſmells following one another; there 
alſo the ſenſe of a conſtant continued ſucceſſion is loſt, and we perceive it 
not but with certain gaps of reſt between. "1 

$ 13. IF it be ſo that the ideas of our minds, whilſt we have any there, do 
conſtantly change and ſhift in a continual ſucceſſion, it would be impoſſible, 
may any one ſay, for a man to think long of any one thing. By which, if it 
be meant, that a man may have one ſelf-ſame ſingle idea a long time alone in 
his mind, without any variation at all, I think, in matter of fact, it is not poſſi- 
ble; for which (not knowing how the ideas of our minds are framed, of what 
materials they are made, whence they have their light, and how they come to 
make their appearances) I can give no other reale but experience: And I 
would have any one try whether he can keep one unvaried ſingle idea in his 
mind, without any other, for any conſiderable time together. 

$ 14. For trial, let him take any figure, any degree of light or white- 
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neſs, or what other he pleaſes; and he will, I ſuppoſe, find it difficult to 


keep all other ideas out of his mind: But that ſome, either of another kind, 
or various conſiderations of that idea (each of which conſiderations is a new 


idea) will conſtantly ſucceed. one another in his thoughts, let him be as 


wary as he can. 


y 15. ALL that is in a man's power in this caſe, I think, is only to mind and 
obſerve what the ideas are, that take their turns in his underſtanding ; or elſe 
to direct the ſort, and call in ſuch as he hath a deſire or uſe of: but hinder the 
conſtant ſucceſſion of freſh ones, I think, he cannot, though he may commonly 
chuſe whether he will heedfully obſerve and conſider Fes: 


$ 16. WHETHER theſe ſeveral ideas in a man's mind be made by certain Ideas, how- | 


motions, I will not here diſpute ; but this I am ſure, that they include no idea 
of motion in their appearance; and if a man had not the idea of motion 


ever made, 
include no 
ſenſe of mo- 


otherwiſe, I think he would have none at all: which is enough to my preſent tion. 


purpoſe, and ſufficiently ſhews, that the notice we take of the ideas of our own 
minds, "appearing there one after another, is that which gives us the idea of 
ſucceſſion and duration, without which we ſhould have no ſuch ideas at all. 
It is not then motion, but the conſtant train of ideas in our minds, whilſt we 


are waking, that furniſhes us with the idea of duration; whereof motion no 


otherwiſe gives us any perception, than as it cauſes in our minds a conſtant ſuc- 
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Book II. ceſſion of ideas, as I have before ſhewed : And we have as clear an idea of 
—— ſucceſſion and duration, by the train of other ideas ſucceeding one another 
in our minds, without the idea of any motion, as by the train of ideas 
cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenſible change of diſtance between two bodies, 
which we have from motion ; and therefore we ſhould as well have the idea 
of duration, were there no ſenſe of motion at all. 
Timeisdura- § 17. HAvix thus got the idea of duration, the next thing natural for 
tion feroutby the mind to do is to get ſome meaſure of this common duration, whereby it 
| might judge of its different lengths, and conſider the diſtin& order wherein 
ſeveral things exiſt, without which a great part of our knowledge would be 
confuſed, and a great part of hiſtory be rendered very uſeleſs. This conſi- 
deration of duration, as ſet out by certain periods, and marked by certain 
meaſures or epochs, 1s that, I think, which moſt properly we call time. 
A good mea- & 18. In the meaſuring of extenſion, there is nothing more required but 
Tom IR the application of the ſtandard or meaſure we make uſe of to the thing, of 
its whole Whoſe extenſion we would be informed. But in the meaſuring of duration, 
1 this cannot be done, becauſe no two different parts of ſucceſſion can be put 
— oy together to meaſure one another: And nothing being a meaſure of duration. 
but duration, as nothing is of extenſion but extenſion, we cannot keep by us 
any ſtanding unvarying meaſure of duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleet- 
ing ſucceſſion, as we can of certain lengths of extenſion, as inches, feet, yards, 
&c. marked out in permanent parcels of matter. Nothing then could ſerve 
well for a convenient meaſure of time, but what has divided the whole length 
of its duration into apparently equal portions, by conſtantly repeated peri- 
odds. What portions of duration are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as 
diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by ſuch periods, come not fo properly under 
the notion of time, as appears by ſuch phraſes as theſe, viz. before all 
time, and when time ſhall be no more. © nf 
The rerolu- 8 19. Tux diurnal and annual revolutions of the ſun, as having been, from 
eke * me the beginning of nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſervable by all 
moon, the mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another, have been with reaſon made uſe 
223 e Of for the meaſure of duration. But the diſtinction of days and years hav- 
time. ing depended on the motion of the ſun, it has brought this miſtake with it, 
that it has been thought that motion and duration were the meaſure one of 
another: For men, in the meaſuring of the length of time, having been ac- 
cuſtomed to the ideas of minutes, hours, days, months, years, &c. which they 
found themſelves upon any mention of time or duration preſently to think on, 
all which portions of time were meaſured out by the motion of thoſe heavenly 
bodies; 92 were apt to confound time and motion, or at leaſt to think that 
they had a neceſſary connexion one with another: whereas any conſtant pe- 
riodical appearance, or alteration of ideas in ſeemingly eguidiltant ſpaces of 
duration, if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have as well diſtin- 
guiſhed the intervals of time, as thoſe that have been made uſe of. For ſuppo- 
füng the ſun, which ſome have taken to be a fire, had been lighted up at the 
ſame diſtance of time that it now-every day comes about. to the . 
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and then gone out” again about twelve hours after, and that in the ſpace of C a y. 


an annual revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in brightneſs and heat, and 
ſo decreaſed again; would not ſuch regular appearances ſerve to meaſure out 
the diſtances of duration to all that could obſerve it, as well without as 
with motion? For if the appearances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, 
and in equidiſtant periods, they would ſerve mankind for meaſure of time as 
well, were the motion away. | | 
$ 20. Fok the freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, returning at 
equidiſtant periods in all parts of the earth, would as well ſerve men to reckon 
their years by, as the motions of the ſun; And in effect we ſee, that ſome 
people in America counted their years by the coming of certain birds amongſt 
them at their certain ſeaſons, and leaving them at others. For a fit of an ague, 
the ſenſe of hunger or thirſt, a ſmell or a taſte, or any other idea returning 
conſtantly at equidiſtant periods, and making itſelf univerſally be taken 
notice of, would not fail to meaſure out the courſe of ſucceſſion, and diſtin- 
uiſh the diſtances” of time. Thus we fee that men born blind count time 
well enough by years, whoſe revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by mo- 
tions, that they perceive not: And I atk whether a blind man, who diſtin- 
puiſhed his years either by the heat of ſummer, or cold of winter; by the 
imell of any flower of the ſpring, or taſte of any fruit of the autumn; would 
not have a better meaſure of time than the Romans had before the reforma- 
tion of their calendar by Julius Cæſar, or many other people, whoſe years, 
notwithſtanding the motion of the ſun, which they pretend to make uſe of, 
are very irregular ? And it adds no ſmall difficulty to chronology, that the 
exact lengths of the years that ſeveral nations counted by, are hard to be 
known, they differing very much one from another, and I think I may fay 
all of them from the preciſe motion of the ſun. And if the ſun moved from 
the creation to the flood conſtantly. in the æquator, and ſo equally diſperſed 
its light and heat to all the habitable parts of the earth, in days all of the ſame 
length, without its annual variations to the tropicks, as alate ingenious author 
ſuppoſes + ; I do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (notwithſtanding the 
motion of the ſun) men ſhould in the antediluvian world, from the beginning, 
count by years, or meaſure their time by periods, that had no ſenſible marks 
very obvious to diſtinguiſh them by. | 
$21, Bor perhaps it will be ſaid, without a regular motion, ſuch as of the 
ſun, or ſome other, Kew could it ever be known that ſuch periods were equal ? 
Towhich I anſwer, the equality. of any other returning appearances might be 
known by the ſame way that that of days was known, or preſumed to be ſo at 
firſt; which was only by judging of them by the train of ideas which had 
paſſed inmen's minds in the intervals: by which train of ideas diſcovering in- 


equality in the natural days, but none in the artificial days, the artificial days of 


Nu hij sp were gueſſed to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve 


Ta meature: though exacter ſearch has fince diſcovered inequality in the 
diurnal revolutions of the ſun; and we know not whether the annual allo be not 
unequal.” Theſe yet, by their preſumed and apparent equality, ſerve as well to 
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Book II. reckon time by (though not to meaſure the parts of duration exactly) as if they 
———— could be proved to be exactly equal. We mult therefore carefully diſtinguiſſi 
| betwixt duration itſelf, and the meaſures we make uſe of to judge of its length. 
Duration in itſelf is to be conſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uni- 
form courſe: But none of the meaſures of it, which we make uſe of, can be 
known'to do ſo; nor can we be aſſured, that their aſſigned parts or periods are 
equal in duration one to another; for two ſucceſſive lengths of duration, 
however meaſured, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. The motion of the 
fun, which the world uſed ſo long and ſo confidently for an exact meaſure of 
duration, has, as I faid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequal: And though 
men have of late made uſe of a pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular motion 
than that of the ſun, or (to ſpeak more truly) of the earth; yet if any one ſhould 
be aſked how he certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive ſwings of a pendulum 
are equal, it would be very hard to ſatisfy him that they are infallibly ſo: ſince 
we cannot be ſure, that the cauſe of that motion, which is unknown to us, 
ſhall always operate equally; and we are ſure that the medium in which the 
pendulum moves, is not conſtantly the ſame: Either of which varying, may 
alter the equality of ſuch periods, and thereby deſtroy the certainty and ex- 
actneſs of the meaſure by motion, as well as any other periods of other appear- 
ances ; the notion of duration ſtill remaining clear, though our meaſures of it 
cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no two portions 
of ſucceſſion can be brought together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to know 
their equality. All that we can do for a meaſure of time is to take ſuch as have 
cContinual ſucceſſive appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant periods; of which 
ſeeming equality we = no other meaſure, but ſuch as the train of our own 
ideas have lodged in our memories, with the concurrence of other probable 
reaſons, to perſuade us of their equality; 7: 77 | 

Time not the & 22. ONE thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all men manifeſtly mea- 
meaſure of ſured time by the motion of the great and viſible bodies of the world, time yet 
W ſhould be defined to be the meaſure of motion; whereas it is obvious to 
everyone who reflects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure motion, ſpace is as ne- 
ceſſary to be conſidered as time; and thoſe ho look a little farther, will find 
alſo the bulk of the thing moved neceſſary to be taken into the computation, 
by any one who will eſtimate or meaſure motion, ſo as to judge right of it. Nor 
indeed does motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of duration, than 
as it conſtantly brings about the return of certain ſenſible ideas, in ſeeming 
equidiſtant periods. For if the motion of the ſun were as unequal as of a ſhip 
driven by unſteady winds, ſometimes very ſlow, and at others irregularly very 
ſwift; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not circular, and pro- 
duced not the ſame appearances, it would not at all help us to meaſure time, 

any more than the ſeeming unequal motion of a comet does. | 
Minutes 523. MinvuTzs; hours; days and years, are then no more neceſſary to time 
hours, days, or duration, than inches, feet, yards and miles, marked out in any matter, are 
2 *ceffary to extenſion: For though we in this part of the univerſe, by the conſtant uſe 
meaſures of of them, as of periods ſet out by the revolutions of the ſun, or as known parts 
duration. of ſuch periods, have fixed the ideas of ſuch lengths of duration in our 5 
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which we apply to all parts of time, whoſe lengths we would conſider; yet 
there may be other parts of the univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe mea- 
(ures of ours, than in Japan they do our inches, feet or miles; but yet ſome- 

thing analogous to them there muſt be. For without ſome regular periodical 
returns, we could not meaſure ourſelves, or ſignify to others, the length of any 
duration, though at the ſame time the world were as full of motion as it is 
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now, but no part of it diſpoſed into regular and apparently equidiſtant revo- 
lutions. + But the different meaſures that may be made uſe of for the account 


of time, do not-at all alter the notion of duration, which is the thing to be 
meaſured; no more than the different ſtandards of a foot and a cubit alter 
the notion of extenſion to thoſe ho make uſe of thoſe different meaſures. 
$25, THE mind having once got fuch a meaſure of time as the annual 
revolution of the ſun, can apply that meaſure to duration, wherein that mea- 
ſure itſelf did not exiſt, and with which, in the reality of its being, it had 
nothing to do: for ſhould one ſay, that Abraham was born in the two thouſand 


Our meaſure 
of time appli- 
cable todura- 
tion before 
time. 


ſeyen hundred and twelfth year of the Julian period, it is altogether as intelli- 


gible, as reckoning from the beginning of the world, though there were ſo 
far back no motion of the ſun, nor any other motion at all. For though the 
Julian period be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral hundred years before there were 
really either days, nights or years, marked out by any revolutions of the ſun; 
yet we reckon as right, and thereby meaſure durations as well, as if really at 
that time the ſun had exiſted, and kept the ſame ordinary motion it doth now. 
The idea of duration equal to an annual revolution of the ſun, is as eaſily 
applicable in our thoughts to duration, where no ſun nor motion was, as the 
idea of a foot or yard, taken from bodies here, can be applied in our thoughts 
to diſtances beyond the confines of the world, where are no bodies at all. 
$20. Fox ſuppoſing it were five thouſand fix hundred and thirty- nine miles, 
or millions of mules, en this place to the remoteſt body of the univerſe (for, 
being finite, it muſt be at a certain diſtance) as we ſuppoſe it to be five thou- 
ſand ix hundred and thirty- nine years from this time to the firſt exiſtence of 
any body in the beginning of the world; we can, in our thoughts, apply this 
meaſure of a year to duration before the creation, or beyond the duration of 
bodies or motion, as we can this meaſure of a mile to ſpace beyond the ut- 
moſt bodies; and by the one meaſure duration where there was no motion, as 
well as by the other meaſure ſpace in our thoughts, where there is no body. 
927. Ir it be objected to me here, that, in this way of explaining of time, 
| have begged what I ſhould not, viz. that the world: is neither eternal nor 
infinite; I anſwer, that to my preſent purpoſe-it is not needful, in this place, 
to make uſe of arguments, to eyince the world to be finite, both in duration 
and extenſion; but it being at leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, I have cer- 
tainly the liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contra- 
y; and I doubt not but that every one that will go about it, may eaſily con- 


ceive in his mind the beginning of motion, though not of all duration, and ſo 


may come to a ſtop and non ultra in his conſideration of motion. So alſo in his 
thoughts he may ſet limits to body, and the extenſion belonging to it, but not 
to ſpace where no body is; the utmoſt bounds of ſpace and duration being 
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Book II. beyond the reach of thought, as well as the utmoſt bounds of number are 
beyond the largeſt comprehenſion of the mind; and all for the fame reaſon, 
aas we hall ſee in another glare. enen e 


Eternity.  284,By the ſame means ore, and from the ſame original that 1c 
come to have the idea of time, We have alſo that idea which we call eternity; 
via. having got the idea of ſucceſſion and duration, by reflecting on the train 
aof our own ideas; zeanfediin us either by the natural appearances of thoſc ideas 
coming eon ſtantly of ienſelves: into our waking thoughts, or elſe cauſcd 
external objects ſuceeſſively affecting our ſenſes; and having from the revolu- 
tiong of the ſun : got the. ideas of certain; lengths of duration, we can, in our 
thdughts, add ſuch lengths of duration to one anothen, as often as we plcuſe, 
band apply them, ſo added to durations ꝓaſt or to came u this wo can 
vontiaue: to do on, without bounds or limits, and proceed infinitum, and 
apply thus the length of the annual motion of the + tor duration, ſuppoſed 
before the ſunꝭs, or any other motion had ĩts being; Which is mo more diſſicult 
or abſurd, than to apply the notion I have of the moving of a ſhadow on: 
hour to- day upon the ſun- dial to the duration of ſamething laſt night, v. g. 
che burning of a candle, which is now abſolutely ſeparate from all actual mo- 
tion: and it is as impoſſible for the duration of that flame for an hour luft 
night to co-exiſt with any motion that now is, or for ever, ſhall be, as for 
any part of duration, that was before the beginning of the world, to co- 
exiſt with the motion of the ſun now. But yet this hinders not, but that 
having the idea of the length of the motion of the ſhadow on a dial between 
the marks of two hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in my thoughts the dura- 
tion of that candle-light laſt night, as I can the duration of any thing that 
does now exiſt: And it is no more than to think, that had the ſun ſhone 
then on the dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth now, the ſhadow on 
the dial would have paſſed from one hour-line to another, Whilſt that flame 
of the candle laſted. 7: C220 FCC | 
829. Tur notion of an hour, day, or year, being only the idea I have of 
the length of certain. periodical regular motions, neither of which motions 
do ever all at once exiſt, but only in the ideas I have of them in my memory 
dexived from my ſenſes or reflection; I can with the ſame. eaſe, and for the 
ſame reaſon, apply it in my thoughts to duration antecedent to all manner 
of motion, as well as to any thing that is but a minute, or a day, antecedent 
to the motion, that at this very moment the ſun is in. All things paſt are 
equally and perfectly at reſt; and to this way of conſideration of them are all 
one, whether they were before the beginning of the world, or but yeſter- 
day: the meaſuring of any duration by ſome motion depending not at all 
on the real co-exiſtence of that thing to that motion, or any other periods of 
revolution, but the having a clear idea of the length of ſome periodical 
known motion, or other intervals of duration in my mind, and applying 
that to the duration of the thing I would meaſure. | 
$30. Hence we ſee, that ſome men imagine the duration of the world, 
from its firſt exiſtence to this preſent year 1689, to have been five thouſand 
fx hundred and thirty-nine years, or equal to five thouſand . a 
Sith © £20% of if | 6 N 18 * 
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thirty- nine annual revolutions of the fun, and others a great deal more; as C N A P. 
the Egyptians of old, who in the time of Alexander counted twenty-three XIV. 
thouſand years from the reign of the ſun ; and the Chineſe now. who account 
the world. three millions, two hundred and ſixty- nine thouſand years old, or 
more: which longer duration of the world, according to their compu- 
tation, though I ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it 
with them, and as truly underſtand, and fay one is longer than the other, as I 
underſtand, that Methufalem's life was longer than Enoch's. And if the com- 
mon reckoning of five thouſand ſix hundred and thirty-nine ſhould be true, 
(as it may be as well as any other * it hinders not at all my imagining 
what others mean when they make the world one thouſand years older, ſince 
every one may with the ſame facility imagine (I do not ſay believe) the world 
to be fifty thouſand years old, as five thouſand ſix hundred and thirty- nine; ; 
and may as well conceive the duration of fifty thouſand years, as five thouſand . 
ſix hundred and thirty-nine. Whereby it appears, that to the meaſuring the 
duration of any thing by time, it is not requiſite that that thing ſhould be co- 
exiſtent to the motion we meaſure by, or any other periodical revolution ; but 
it ſuffices to this purpoſe, that we have the idea of the length of any regular 
periodical appearances, which we can in our minds apply to duration, with 
which the motion or appearance never co-exiſted. IE tn Morte 
$ 31. Fon as in the hiſtory of the creation, delivered by Moſes, I can ima- 
gine that light exiſted three days before the fun was, or had any motion, 
barely by thinking, that the duration of light, before the ſun was created, was 
ſo long as (if the ſun had moved then, as it doth now) would have been equal 
to three of his diurnal revolutions ; ſo by the fame way I can have an idea of 
the chaos, or angels being created, before there was either light, or any con- 
tinued motion, a minute, an hour, a day, a year, or one thouſand years. For 
if I can but conſider duration equal to one minute, before either the being or 
motion of any body, I can add one minute more till I come to fixty ; and by 
the ſame way of adding minutes, hours, or years (i. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of 
the ſun's reyolutions, or any other period, whereof I have the idea) proceed in 
infinitum, and ſuppoſe a duration exceeding as many ſuch periods as I can 
reckon, let me add whilſt I will: which I think is the notion we have of eter- 
nity, of whoſe infinity we have no other notion, than we have of the infinity 
of number, to which we can add for ever without end. FN 

F 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two fountains of all 
knowledge before-mentioned, viz. reflection and ſenſation, we get ideas of 
duration, and the meaſures of it. by Hyg ee I er ny | 
For, firſt, by obſerving what paſſes in our minds, how our ideas there in 
tran conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to appear, we come by the 
idea of ſucceſhon. 27 55 2 N 
SECONDLY, By obſerving a diſtance in the parts of this ſucceflion, we get 


the idea of duration. | 

THIRDLY, By ſenſation obſerving certain appearances, at certain regular 
and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we get the 1 of certain lengths or mea- 
ſures of duration, as minutes, hours, days, years, cc. 
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ſucceſſive parts, which never ex 
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by matter. 
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imagine 
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illuſtration; and we may have the more clear and 


conception, to avoid confuſion, I call expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it from ex- 
_tenfion, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this diſtance only as it is in the ſolid 


_ peat that 1 


no difficulty to arrive at: but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hin- 
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Duration and expanſion conſidered. 


'FouxTnuLY, By being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of time, or ideas 
ſtated % off daihnae in on; whe on Ha pe a all, n 
ation, where nothing does really endure or exiſt ; and thus we 
imagine to-morrow, next year, or ſeven years hence. 

" any length of time as of 
a minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our own thoughts, and 
adding them one to another, without ever coming to the end of ſuch addi- 
tion any nearer than we can to the end of number, to which we can always 
add; we come by the idea of cternity, as the future eternal duration of our 
ſouls, as well as the eternity of that infigite Being, which muſt neceſſarily 


"IF tet ie aeg N 11 | 121 
_ SIXTHLY, By conſide any part of infinite duration, as ſet out by pe- 
riodical meaſures, we come by the, idea of what we call dime in general. 
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91. N we have in tlie precedent chapters dwelt pretty long on 

the conſiderations of . er duration; yet they being ideas of 

general concernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their 

nature, the comparing them one with anot ay ee . be of uſe for their 
i 


0 | net as te of them, 
by taking a view of them together. Diſtanee or ſpace, in its fimple abſtract 


parts of matter, and fo includes, or at leaſt intimates the idea of body: 
whereas the idea of pure diſtance includes no ſuch thing. I prefer alſo the 
word expanſion to ſpace, becauſe is often applicd to diftance of fleeting 
er, as well as to thoſe which are 
permanent. In both theſe (viz. expauſion and duration) the mind has this 
common idea of continued lengths, capable of greater cr leſs quantities : for 
a man has as clear an idea of the difference of length of an hour and a 
day, as of an inch and a foot, ©  _ © (opened bet epoch 
$ 2. Tux mind, having got the idea of the length of any pact of expanſion, 
let it be a fpan, or a pace, or what length you will, can, as has been ſaid, re- 
5 and ſo, adding it to the former, enlarge its idea of length, and 

make it equal to two ſpans, or two paces, and fo often as it will, till it equals 
the diſtance of any parts of the earth one from another, and inereaſes thus, till 
it amounts to the diſtance of the fun; or temoteſt ſtar. By ſuch a progreſſion 
as this, ſetting out from the place Where it is, ot any other place, it can pro- 
Verond all choke lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, 

either in, or without body. It is true, we can eaſily in our thoughts come to 
the end of ſolid extenſion; the extremity and bounds of all body we have 


der 


Duration and expanſion confidered. _ 


Wümme axpabfon j of thar fe car neither find nor Cn 4 v. 
CONCEIVE end. Nor let any one ſay, that beyond the bounds of body, XV. 


there is nothing at all, unleſs he will confine God within the limits f 
matter.” Solomon, whoſe underſtanding was filled and enlarged with wit- 
dom, ſeems to have other thoughts, when he fays, ** heaven, and the hea- 
een of heavens, cannot contain these: and he, I think, very much mag- 
nifies to Himſelf” the capacity of his own, underſtanding, who perſuades 
bim ſelf, that he can extend W thoughts farther her than God exiſts, or ima- 
pine any expanſion where ke is vor. 
"$79. Jos r fo is it in duration. 


| 


— 


| The mind, having got the idea of any Nor duration 
Kg of duration, can double, 2 8 6/4 and enlarge it, not only beyond by motion. 
its own, but beyond the exiſtence of al} corporeal beings, and all the mea- 
ſures'of 'Ume,” taken from the great bodies of the world, and their mo- 
tions. But yet every one eaſily admits, that though we make duration 
boundleſs, as certainly it is, we cannot yet extend it beyond all being. God, 
every one eaſily allows, fills eternity; and it is hard to find a . why 
any one ould" doubt, that he likewiſe fills immenſity? His infinite being 
is certainly as boundleſs one as another ; and methinks it aſcribes a little 
too much to matter, to ange Jen there is no body, there js nothing, | 
84. Hence, I think, we may learn the reaſon why every one familiarly, 'Why men 
and without the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes eternity, and ſticks. be +1 Al 
not to aſcribe infmity to duration; but it is with more doubting and reſerve, duration than 
that many admit, or ſuppoſe the infinity of ſpace. The reaſon whereaf, ſeems infinite C 
to me to be this, that duration and extenſion. being uſed as names of affections * — 
belonging to other beings, we eaſily conceive in God infinite duration, and we . 
cannot avoid doing fo: but not attributing to him extenſion; but only to mat- 
ter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of the exiſtence of expanſion with- 
out matter; of which alone we commonly ſuppoſe it an attribute. And there- 
fore when men purſue their Revs ſpace, they are apt to ftop at the con- 
ies of body; as if ſpace were there at an end too, and reached no farther, 
Orif their ideas upon conſideration carry them farther, yet they term what is 5 
beyond the limits of the univerſe imaginary ſpace; as if it were nothing, be- 
cauſe there is no body exiſting in it. Whereas duration, antecedent to all body, 
and to the motions which it is meaſured by, they never term imaginary; be- 
cauſe it is never ſuppoſed void of ſome other real exiſtence. And if the 
names of things may at all direct our thoughts towards the originals of men's 
ideas, (as I am apt to think they may very much) one may have occaſion to 
think by the name duration, that the continuation of exiſtence, with a kind 
of reſiſtance to any deſtructive force, and the continuation of ſolidity (which 
is apt to he confounded with, and, if we will look into the minute anatomical 
parts of matter, is little different from, hardneſs). were thought to have ſome 
au and gave occaſion to words, ſo near of kin as durare and durum eſſe. 
And at durare is applied to the idea of hardneſs, as well as that of exiſtence, 
ve ſee in Horace, epod- xvi. © ferro duravit ſecula.” But be that as it will, 
this is certain,” that whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find them ſome- | 
umes launch out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of ſpace or | 
A "WM expanſion ; (Kos | 
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Book II. expanſion ; the idea whereof is diſtin and ſeparate from body, and all other 
Foo. things: which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a ſubject of farther meditation. 
rition Þ as Q 7 T1ME in general is to Aut, as place to expanſion. They are ſo 
place to ex- much of thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity and immenſity, as is ſet out and 
". diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as it were by land- marks; and fo are made uſe 
of to denote the poſition of finite real beings, in reſpect | one to another, in 
_ thoſe uniform infinite oceans of duration and ſpace. Theſe rightly conſi- 
_ dered are only ideas of determinate diſtances, from certain known points 
fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenfible. things, and ſuppoſed to keep the fame diſ- 
tance one from another. From ſuch ' * 8 in ſenſible beings we 
reckon, and from them we meaſure our ;portions of thoſe infinite quantities; 
which, ſo conſidered, are that which we call time and place. For duration 
and ſpace being in themſelves uniform and boundleſs, che order and poſition 
of things, without ſuch known ſettled points, would be loft i in them ; and 
all things would he jumbled in an incurable confuſion. | 
Time and © $6. TIME and place, taken thus for determinate diſtinguiſhable portions 
1 of thoſe infinite abyſſes of ſpace and duration, fet out, or ſuppoſed to be 
math of ot diſtinguiſhed from the 'reſt by marks, and known boundaries; pave each of 
ther, asareſet them a two-fold icceptation. eee | 
ou IR8T, Time in general is Sb wie for fo-muchi'of nfiite dura- 
motion of bo- tion, as is meaſured by, and.co-exiftent with the exiſtence and motions of the 
reat bodies of the univerfe, as far as we know any thing of them: and in 
is ſenſe time begins and ends wi th the frame of this mpg World, as in 
_ theſe phraſes before-mchtione (fo ore all hs e, or when time ſhall be no 
more. Placelikewiſeis tik&nfometithes for that portion of infinite ſpace, which 
is poſſeſſed by, and cemprehetitted within' the 115 world and is thereby 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of expanfon; though this may more properly bc 
called extenſion, than place. Vary theſe two are confined, and by the ob- 
ſervable parts of them are mb Rif and determined, the particular time or 
15. 9 5" Fil 25 8 Age 797 in and Place, © Cl corppreal beings. 
g wig time is ed in A larg er ſenſe, and is 
82838 apple to parts of | that 1 0 9290 n, not that Were really diſtinguiſhed 
deſign by and meaſured out by this l Kiſtence, , and periodical motions of bodies 
—_— that were appointed from the beginning to be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, 
bulk rag chr and for days, and years, Ang are. accordingly our meaſures. of time; but 
tion of bo- ſuch other portignh: too. o f that jnfinjte uniform, duration, which we, upon 
* any occasion, do ſuppoſe oqual to certain, lengths of meaſured time; and to 
cConſider them as bounded and determiged. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the crea- 
tion, or fall of the angels, was at the beginning of the Julian period. we ſhould 
Hob roperly enough, and ſhould he underſtood, if we ſaid, it is a longer time 
= e creation of angels, chan the creation of the world, by ſeven. thouſand 
ix hundred and forty; ears: hereby we would mark out w much of that 
undiſtinguiſhed duration, as, we ſuppoſe equal to, and would have admitted 
ſeven thouſand fix hundred and ſorty annual revolutions of the ſun, moving at 
: the rate it now docs. And thus likewiſe we ſometimes ſpeak of place, diſ- 
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conſider ſo. much of that ſpace as is equal to, or capable to receive a body CM Ay. 
of any aſſigned; dimenſions, as a cubick foot; or do ſuppoſe a point in it at XV. 


4 


ſuch a certain diſtance from any part of the univerſe, _ — 


= 


88. WHERE and when are. queſtions belonging to all finite exiſtences, They belong 
| be. are by us always reckoned from ſome known parts of this ſenſible world, * all beings. 
and. from ſome certain epochs marked out to us by the motions obſervable in 

it. Without ſome ſuch fixed parts or periods, the order of things would be 
loſt. to our finite underſtandings, in the boundleſs invariable oceans of dura- 

tion and expanſion ; which comprehend in them all finite beings, and in their 

full extent belong only to the Deity. . And therefore we are not to wonder that 

we comprehend them not, and do ſo often find our thoughts at a loſs, when 


we would conſider, them either abſtractly in themſelves, or as any way attri- 


butech to the fixſt incomprehenſible being. But when applied to any parti- 
cular finite beings, the extenſion of any body is ſo much of that infinite ſpace, 

as the bulk of the body takes up. And place is the poſition of any body, 
hen conſidered at a certain diſtance from ſome other. As the idea of the par- 
ticular duration of any thing is an idea of that portion of infinite duration, 
eee the exiſtence of that thing; ſo the time when the thing 
exiſted is the idea of that ſpace of duration which a between ſome known 
and fixed period of duration, and the being of that thing. One ſhews the 
diſtance of the extremities of the bulk or exiſtence of the ſame thing, as that 
it is a foot ſquare, or laſted two years; the other Mes the diſtance of it in. | 
place, or exiſtence, from other fixed points of ſpace or duration, as that it 
was in the middle of Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,. or the firſt degree of Taurus, 
and in the year of our Lord 1671, or the 1000 year of the Julian period : all 

which | diſtances, we meaſure DEE ideas of certain lengths of 
ſpace and duration, as inches, feet, miles, and degrees; and in the other, 
minutes, days, and years, cc. ; 5 

99. TyeRE is one thing more wherein ſpace and duration have a great con- Al the parts 
formity; and that is, though they are juſtly reckoned amongſt our fimple ideas, ky ee 
yet none of the diſtinct ideas we have of either is without all manner of com- {on ; and alt 
poſition *; it is the very nature of both of them to conſiſt of parts: but their the parts of 
parts being all of the ſame kind, and without the mixture of any wy idea, * 

n . | | inder 3 


1 2 NIE L443 57 ; 
It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if ſpace conſiſts of parts, as it is confeſſed in this 
place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the number of ſim ple ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be 
inconſiſtent with What he ſays elſewhere, that a- ſimple idea is uncompounded, and contains in 
it nothing but one uniform appearance or conception of the mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into 
different Ideas. It is farther objected, that Mr. Locke has not given in the eleventh chapter of 
the ſecond book, where he begitis to ſpeak of fimple ideas, an exact definition of what he under- 
ſtands by the word ſimple ideas. To theſe difficulties Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with. 
the laſt, he declares, that he has not treated his ſabject in an order perfectly ſcholaſtic, hav- 
ing not hack much familiarity with thoſe fort of books during the writing of his, and not. 
em*mbering. at. all the method in which they are written; and thertfore his readers ought 
not to expect definitions regulatly placed at the beginning of each new ſ{ubjet. Mr. Locke 
_contents. bimſelf to employ the principal terms that he uſes, ſo that from his uſe of them the. 
+ reader may eaſily comprehend what he means by them. But with reſpect to the term ſimple 
idea, he has hack the good luck to define that in the place cited in the objedtion ; and therefore 
e is ho reaſon to ſupply that defect. The queſtion then is to know, whether the 2 of 
N os | . | ' . exteniion 
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Duration and expanſion on confidered. 4 


Book IT. hinder ä not having a place amongſt fimple ideas. Could the mind. 


9 as in number, come to ſo ſmall a 
4 - viſibility, that would be, as it were, the indivifible unit, or idea; by repetition 


part or extenfron or duration, as excluded di- 


of which it would make its more enlarged ideas of extenſion and duration. 


But fince the mind is not able to frame an idea of any Siren Link 


 _ inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the common meafures,”w familiar uſe, 
ng ach country, have i printed themſelves on the mEmor) (as inches and 
fegt or cubits and and ſo ſeconds, minutes, „ days, and 


_ © have a 'and diftin& i 
| idea of that kind, out of whit 
; that, according to Mr: Locke} it 


years in duration:) 4 mind 1 uſe, I fay, of fach ideas as theſe, as fim- 
ple ones; and; theſe . parts of larger ideas, which the mind, 
upon occaſion, makes by the addition of ſuch known lengths which it is ac- 


quainted with. On the other fidej the ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we have of 
either is looked on as an unit in number, when mind by diyiſion would re- 


duce them into leſs fractions. Though on both fides, botli in addition and 
divifion, either of ſpace or duration, when the idea under confideration be- 
comes very big or very ſmall, its preciſe hulk becomes very obſcure and con- 


Fuſed; and ĩt is 3 number of its repeated additions or diviſtons, that alone re- 


mains clear and diſtinct, as will eaſily appear to an one who wi un let his 
thoughts looſe in the vaſt expanſion of ſpice; or diviſibility of mite very 
t of duration is duration tod; an every part of extenſion is FP nſion, 
bol oth of them ble of me. divior m Fade. But the leaſt por- 
tions; of either of them, whereof we have elear and diſtinct ĩdeas, ma 


rhaps 


be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple ideas of that kind, out of which 


our complex modes of ſpace; extenſion-amt duration; are made up, and into 


which, they oan again be diſtinctiy reſolved." Stich a ſmall part in duration Hy 


be called a moment, and is the time of one idea in our minds in the train of 
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extenſion 8 rees with this 4 2 will; eſfectually agree to it, if it te uniehfiood i in 


the ſenſe w ich Mr. Locke 
to exclude in that Pres ole: was a tom 


gally in 1 Fa F, eee which: he deſigned 
poſition of the ſame kind in ae e 


ideas in the mind, and not a com- 
ee con in having, 2; the ſame kind, 


N Ju can never came-to; a n ſtom this compoſition.” So that if che 


tenſion con n as che ſchools: ſprak) it is always, in 
* EY Mr. 15197 cle mple 7 2 f * hs 


becauſe the idea of having partes extra partes cannot 
be reſolved into two other — For the remainder of the objeftion made to Mr. Locke, with 


| reſpect to the nature of extenſion, Mr Locke was aware of it, as may be ſeen in 5 9. chap. 15. 


of the-ſecond book, where he ſays,. that ': the leaſt-portion of ſpace or extenſion, whereof we 


be ghe fitteſt to he conſidered; by us as a ſimple 
comp N — od „ 80 


y>ficly: be caHled a ſimplé idea; flnce it is the leaſt 
idea of ſpace that. the mz er pgs Fund ny ver — be divided: by the mind into any 
leſs, whereof it has in itſel ang determine n allows, that it is to 
the mind one ſim idea; and that is ers to LG 22s A obj ection: for it is not the de- 


ſign of Mr. Loc in this place, to diſcourſe fey n but concerning the idea of the mind, 


But if this is not 1 clear the ys doch nothing more to add, but 
that if the idea of extenſi uliar, 7 2 t exactly agree with the definition that 
he has given 'of Ry ſimple 4 75 that it differs in ſome ny ant all others of chat kind, 
he thinks it is better to it there expoſed to hy ifficu ity, than to make a new diviſion in 


his fayour. It is enough for Mr. Locke that his meaning can be underſtood.” It is very com- 
oy to obſerve intelligible, diſcourſes ſpailed by too much — in niee diviſions. We ought 
be bu things together as well as we can, doctrina causs ; but, after 125 ſeveral things will not 

be led up togreer under our tera und ways of peaking, N thei 
1 elr 
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Ter ar ſucceſſion there. The other, wanting a 
25 whether I may be allowed to call a ſenfible point, meaning thereby the leaſt XV. ; 
rticle of matter or ſpace we can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a minute, ————- 
and to the ſharpeſt eyes ſeldom leis than thirty ſeconds of a circle, whereof 
the eye is the centre. . FAR Noh 
9 10. Exranston and duration have this farther agreement, that though Their part; 
they ars both conſidered by us as having parts, yet their parts are not ſeparable inſcparable. 
one from no not even in thought: though the parts of bodies from 
whence we take our meaſure of the one, and the parts of motion, or rather the 
ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, from whence we take the meaſure of the 
other, may be interrupted and ſeparated ; as the one is often by reſt, and 
the other is by ſleep, which we call reſt too. Se e F 


. 


& 11. Bur there is this manifeſt difference between them, that the ideas Duration is as 
of length, which we have of expanſion, are turned every way, and fo make pray rv 
figure, and breadth, and thickneſs ; but duration is but as it were the length * 
of one ſtraight line, extended in infinitum, not capableof multiplicity, variation, 
or figure; but is one common meaſure of all exiſtence whatſoever, wherein 
all things, whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent moment is com- 
mon to all things that are now in being, and equally comprehends that part of 
their, exiſtence, as much as if they were all but one ſingle being; and we 
may truly ſay, they all exiſt in the ame moment of time. Whether angels 
7 ſpirits have any analogy to this, in reſpect of expanſion, is beyond my 
comprehenſion : and perhaps for us, Who have underſtandings and comprehen- 
fions ſuited to our own preſervation, and the ends of our own being, but not 
to the reality and extent of all other beings; iti is near as hard to conceive any 
exiſtence, or to have an idea of any teal being, with a perfect negation of all 
manner of expanſion ; as it is to have the idea of any real exiſtence, with a 
perfect negation of all manner of duration: and therefore what ſpirits have to 
do with ſpace, or how they communicate in it, we know not. All that we 
know is, that bodies do each fingly poſſeſs its proper portion of it, according 
to the extent of ſolid parts ; and thereby exclude all other bodies from having 
any ſhare in that particular portion of ſpace, whilſt it remains there. 

$12. DURAT10N, and time which is a part of it, is the idea we have of Duration has 
perithing diſtance, of which no two parts exiſt together, but follow each other —— —4 5 
in n; as ex is the idea of liſting diſtance, all whole parts exiſt ther, expan- 
together,and are not capable of ficceſion,' And therefore though we cannot fen all roge- 
conceiveatly duration withoutTſucceſhion, nor canputit togetherinourthoughts, © 
chat any being does now exiſt to-morrow; or poſſeſt at Ince more than the pre- 
ent moment of duration; yet we can condeive the eternal duration of the Al- 
mighty far different from that of man, or any other finite being. Becauſe man 
comprehends not in his knowledge, ay power, all paſt and future things: his 
thoughtsi are but of „and he knows not what to-morrow will bring 
— What is once Per 25 al 5 5 
cannot make of man I ſay of all finite beings; who, 
though they may far exoced man in know —— ower, yet ae more 
than the, meaneſt creature, in compariſon with God himſelf, Finite of any 
111 R | magnitude 
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Book II. magnitude holds not any proportion to infinite. God's infinite duration bein 
—— accompanied with infinite knowledge, and infinite power, he ſees all things 
hu paſt and to come; and they are no more diſtant from his knowledge, no far. 
ther removed from his fight, than the preſent: they all lie under the ſame 

view; and there is, nothing which he cannot make exiſt each moment he 

pleaſes. - For the exiſtence of all things depending upon his good-pleaſure, all 

things exiſt every moment that he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To con- 

clude, expanſion and duration do mutually embrace and comprehend each 

other; every. part of ſpace being in every part of duration, and every part of 

duration in every part of expanſion. , Such a combination of two diſtinct 

ideas is, I, ſuppoſe, ſcarce to be found in all that great variety we do or can 

conceive, and may afford matter to farther ſpeculation. -,; ,/ - | 
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CRM Arp. 51. MON GS T all the ideas we have, as there. is none ſuggeſted 
XVI. to the mind by more ways, ſo there is none more ſimple, than 


L—— that of unity, or one. It has no ſhadow of variety or compoſition in it; 
| Rupie and every object our ſenſes are employed about, every idea in our underſtand- 
moſtuniverſal ings, Every thought of our minds, brings this idea along with it. And 
* therefore it is the moſt. intimate to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its 
ming agreement to all other things, the moſt univerſal idea we have. For 
number applies itſelf to men, angels, actions, thoughts, every thing that 
either doch exiſt, or can be imagined. r way, 
Its modes 8 2. By repeating this idea in our minds, and adding the repetitions toge- 
2 ad. ther, we come by the complex ideas of the modes of it. Thus by adding 
one to one, we have the complex idea of a couple; by putting twelve units 
together, we have the complex idea of a dozen; and of a ſcore, or a mil- 
| lion, or any other number. | 

Each mode 8. 3. Tux ſimple modes of numbers are of all other the moſt diſtinct; every 
<tint- tte leaſt variation, which is an unit, making each combination as clearly diffe- 
rent from that which approacheth neareſt to it, as the moſt remote : two be- 
ing as diſtinct from one, as two hundred; and the idea of two as diſtinct from 
the idea of three, as the magnitude of the whole earth is from that of a mite. 
This is not ſo in other ſimple modes, in which it is not ſo eaſy, nor perhaps 
_ poſſible. for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two. approaching ideas, which yet are 
really different, For who will undertake to find a difference between the 
white of this paper, and that of the next degree to it; or can form 

diſtinct ideas of every the leaſt exceſs in e e 3 | 
2 $4. Tux clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of each mode of number from all others, 


inne even thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt to think that demonſtrations 
3 pre- in numbers, if they are not more evident and exact than in extenſion, yet they 
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date mote general in their uſe, and more determinate in their application. C H A x. 
Becauſe the ideas of numbers are more preciſe and diſtinguiſhable than in ex- XVI. 
tenſion, where every equality and exceſs are not ſo eaſy to be obſerved or ——— 

meaſured; becauſe our thoughts cannot in ſpace arrive at any determined {mall- 

neſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an unit; and therefore the quantity or 
proportion of any the leaſt exceſs cannot be diſcovered : which is clear other- 
wiſe in number, where, as has been ſaid; ninety-one is as diftinguiſhable from 
ninety, as as from nine thouſand, though ninety-one be the next immediate 
excels to ninety, But it is not ſo in extenſion, where whatſoever is more 
than juſt a foot or an inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the ſtandard of a foot 
or an inch ; and in lines which appear of an equal length, one may be longer 
than the other by innumerable parts; Hor can ary one aſſign an angle, Which 
ſhall be the next biggeſt to a right one. 

§ 5. By the repeating, as has been (aid, the idea of an unit, and join- Names neceC. 
ing it to another unit, wE-make thereof one Collective idea, marked by the — to num- 
name two. And whoſoever can do this, and proceed on ſtill, adding one more oy 

to the laſt collective idea Which he had of any number, and give a name to it, 
may count, or have ideas for ſeveral collections of units, diſtinguiſhed one 
from another, as far as he hath a ſeries of names for following numbers, and 
e e e de, e ene ebe maine; Af nfineration © 
being but © ll the adding of one unit more; and giving to the whoſ together, 
as comprehended in one idea, à ne br diſtin name Tign, whereby to know * 
it from'thoſe before an after, And diſting mth it from every ſmallet or greater 
1 of Oe rt hs > thay the that can 7400 one tb one, and ſo tõ two, and 

N duch His Tt with Him tlie diſtinct names belonging to 

bee progr 3 WAN 2 05 in, 90 ſubtractinng an unit from each collection, 

retreat and leſſen theft capable Vf all the ideas of humbers witfiin the com- 

paſs of his lan e, or for which he hath names, thoigh not perhaps of more. 

For the feel] Bon e modes of numbers, being in oft minds but ſo many 
combinations of wi Which Have no Variety, or are capable of any other — 
difference but möte or leſs, names br marks for each diſtinct combination ſeem | 4 
more nectffary than in any other ſort of ideas. For without ſuch names or | 

marks we can hardly well make uſe of numbers in feckoning, eſpecially where 1 

the combination is made up of any great multitude units; which put to: £4 

ther without a name or mark; to diftingujſh that preciſe collection, will | 
hardly be kept from being a heap i Confüfennnnn ten. > | 
986. Tui? T think to be the NN Why ſome Americans I have ſpoken 
| with (who were otherwile of quick and! tional parts enough) could not, as we 

do, by any means count to one thoufand; nor bad any diſtinct idea of that 
number, though they could reckon very well to twenty. © Becauſe their lan- 
guage being ſcanty, and accommodated only to the few necellaties of a needy 
limple life; unacquainted either with trade or mathematics, Had no words in 
it to ſtand for one thouſand; fo that when they were diſcourſed With of thoſe | 
greater numbers, they Would ſhew the hairs of their head, to 5 great 

multitude which they could not number: which inability, Tſuppoſe proceeded 
from their want of names. The eee had no names fon numbers 
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above five; any number beyond that they made out byſhewing theirfingers, and 
the fingers of others who were preſent®.. And I doubt not but we ourſelyes 


might diſtinctly number in words a great deal farther than we uſually do, 


would we find out but ſome fit denomination to Aan them by; whereas in 
the way we take now to name them by millions of millions of millions, &c. 
it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and twenty decimal progreſ- 
fions, without confuſion. But to ſhew how much diſtin& names conduce 


to our well reckoning, or having uſeful ideas of numbers, let us ſet all theſe 


following figures in one continued line, as the marks of one number; v. g. 


_ © Nonillions. Oaillions. Septillions. Sextilfions. - Quintrillions. Quatrillions. Trillivns. Billions: Mitions. Units, 


.. $57324- | 362486. 945396. 437918, 423347» _ 248106. |, 235431- 261734. 368149. 623137. 
Tux ordinary way of naming this number in Engliſh, will be the often re- 
2 of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil- 


lions, of millions, of millions, (which is the denomination of the ſecond fix 


Why children 
number not 
carlier. 


figures.) In which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing no- 
tions of this number: but whether, by giving every ſix figures a new and 
orderly denomination, theſe and perhaps a great many more figures in pro- 
greſſion, might not eaſily be counted diſtinctly, and ideas of them both got 
more eaſily to ourſelves, and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave it to be 
conſidered. ' This I mention only to ſhew how neceſſary diſtinct names are to 
numbering, without pretending to introduce new ones of my invention. 

87. Tavs children, either for want of names to mark the ſeveral pro- 
* of numbers, or not having yet the faculty to collect ſcattered ideas 
into complex ones, and range them in a regular order, and ſo retain them in 
their memories, as is neceſſary to reckoning ; do not begin to number very 
early, nor proceed in it very far or ſteadily, till a good while after they are 
well furniſhed with good ſtore of other ideas: and one may often obſerve then: 
diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and haye very clear conceptions of ſeveral 
other things, before they can tell twenty, And ſome, through the default of 


their memories, who cannot retain the ſeveral combinations of numbers, with 


their names annexed in their diſtinct orders, and the dependence of ſo long a 
train of numeral progreſſions, and their relation one to another, are not able 
all their life-time to reckon or regularly go over any moderate ſeries of num- 
bers. For he that will count twenty, or have any idea of that number, muſt 
know that nineteen went before, with the diſtin&t name or ſign of every one 


of them, as they ſtand marked in their order; for wherever this fails, a gap is 


made, the chain breaks, and the progreſs in numbering can go no farther. 50 
that to reckon right, it is required, 1. That the mind diſtinguiſhcarefully two 
ideas, which are different one from another only by the addition or ſubtraction 


of one unit. 2. That it retain in memory the names or marks of the ſeveral 


combinations, from an unit to that number; and that not confuſedly, and at 
random, but in that exact order, that the numbers follow one another: in 
ee which, if it trips, the whole buſineſs of numbering will be diſturbed, 


and re will remain only the confuſed idea of multitude, but the ideas 
neceſſary to diſtinct numeration will not be attained to. 


2 Uiſtoixe & un voyage, fait en la terre du Braſil,” par Jean de Lery, C. 20. 472. 
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88. Tuls farther is obſervable in numbers, that it is that which the mind C H Ar. 
makes uſe of in meaſuring all things that by us are meaſurable, which princi- XVI. 
pally are expanſion and duration; and our idea of infinity, even when applied n 
to thoſe, ſeems. to be nothing but the infinity of number. For what elſe are meafufes ay 
our ideas of eternity and immenſity, but the repeated additions of certain ideas meaſurables. 
of imagined parts of duration and expanſion, with the infinity of number, in 

which we can come to no end of addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible ſtock, 

number, of all other our ideas, moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious to 

every one. For let a man collect into one ſum as great a number as he pleaſes, 

this multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to 

it, or brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of number, 

where {till there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out. 

And this endleſs addition or addibility (if any one like the word better) of 
numbers, ſo apparent to the mind, is that, I think, which gives us the eleareſt 

and moſt diſtinct idea of infinity: of which more in the following chapter. 


. l : 


CHAPTER XVIL 
Of infinity. 


$1. E that would know what kind of idea it is to which we give the C u a y. 
| name of infinity, cannot do it better, than by conſidering to XVII. 
what infinity is by the mind more immediately attributed, and then how ——— 
the mind comes to frame it. 8 


Finite and infinite ſeem to me to be looked upon by the mind as the — eut- 
modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firſt deſignation only 2. 
to thoſe things which have parts, and are capable of increaſe or diminution, by tion and um- 
the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt part: and ſuch are the ideas of ber. 
ſpace, duration, and number, which we have conſidered in the foregoing chap- 

ters. It is true, that we cannot but be aſſured, that the great Got, of whom 

and from whom are all things, is incomprehenſibly infinite: but yet when we 

apply to that firſt and ſupreme being our idea of infinite, in our weak and na- 

row thoughts, we do it primarily in reſpect of his duration and ubiquity; and, 

1 think, more figuratively. to his er, wiſdom, and goodneſs, and other 
attributes, which. are properly wenka and incomprehenſible, &c. For, 

when we call them infinite, we have no other idea of this infinity, but what 

carnes with it ſome reflection on, and imitation. of, that number or extent 

of the acts ot objects of God's power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, which can never 

be ſuppoſed ſo great or ſo many, which theſe attributes will not always ſur- 

mount and exceed, let us multiply them in our thoughts as far as we can, with 

all the infinity of endleſs number, I do not pretend to ſay how theſe attri- 

butes are in God; who is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow capacities. 

They do, without doubt, contain in them all poſſible perfection: but this, I 

'ay, is our way of conceiving them, and theſe our ideas of their infinity, 
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Book II. § 2. FiniTE then, and infinite, being by the mind looked on as modifi- 
L—— cations of expanſion and duration, the next thing to be conſidered, is, how 
Tales edi the mind comes by them. As for the idea of finite, there is no great diffi- 
got. 'culty. The obvious portions of extenſion that affect our ſenſes, carry with 
. them into the mind the idea of finite: and the ordinary periods of ſucce(- 
fon, whereby we meaſure time and duration, as hours, days, and years, are 
-bounded lengths. The difficulty is, how we come by thoſe boundleſs ideas 
of eternity and immenſity, fince the objects we converſe” with, come ſo 
much ſhort of any approach or proportion to that largeneſs. 
How we come & 3. EVERY one that has any idea of any ſtated lengths of ſpace, as a foot, 
Wü. finds that he can repeat that idea; and, joining it to the former, make the 
idea of two feet; and by the addition of a third, three feet; and ſo on, 
without ever coming to an end of his addition, whether of the ſame idea of 
- a foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other idea he has of any length, 
as a mile, or diameter of the earth, or of the orbis magnus : for whichſoever | 
of theſe he takes, and how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe mul- 
tiplies it, he finds that after he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, 
and enlarged his idea as much as he pleaſes, he has no more teaſon to ſtop, 
nor is one jot nearer the end of ſuch addition, than he was at firſt ſetting 
out. The power of enlarging his idea of ſpace by farther additions remain- 
ing ſtill the ſame, he hence takes the idea of infinite ſpace. 
Our idea of 84. THis, I think, is the way whereby the mind gets the idea of infinite 
2 bound- ſpace. It is a quite different confideration, to examine whether the mind has 
F the idea of fach a boundleſs ſpace actually exiſting, fince our ideas are not al- 
ways proofs of the exiſtence of things; but yet, ſince this comes here in our 
way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, that we are apt to think that ſpace in itfelf is actu- 
ally boundleſs : to which imagination, tlie idea of ſpace or expanſion of itſclf 
naturally leads us. For it being conſidered” by us, either as the extenſion of 
body, or as exiſting by itſelf, without + ap" matter taking it up, (for of 
ſuch a void ſpace we have not only the idea, but I have proved, as I think, 
from the motion of body, its neceſſary exiſtence) it is impoſſible the mind 
- ſhould be ever able to find or ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtopped any where 
in its progreſs in this ſpace, how far ſoever it extends its thoughts. Any bounds 
made with body, even adamantine walls, are ſo far from putting a ſtop to the 
mind in its farther progres in ſpace and extenſion, that it rather facilitates and 
_ enlarges it; for ſo far as that body reaches, fo far no one can doubt of exten- 
-fion: and when we are come to the utmoſt extremity of body, what is there 
that can there put aftop; and fatisfy the mind that it is at the end of ſpace, 
when it perceives that Kis not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that body itſelf can 
move into it? For if it be r, for the motion of body, that there ſhould 
be an empty ſpace, though ever ſo little, here amongſt bodies; and if it be 
poſſible for body to move in or through that empty ſpace; nay, it is impoſſible 
for any particle of matter to move but into an bin ty ſpace the ſame pofii- 
bility of a hody's moving into a void ſpace, beyond the utmoſt bounds of body, 
as well as into a void ſpace interſperſed amongſt bodies, will always remain 
elear and evident: the idea of empty pure ſpace, whether within or beyond 


the 
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the confines of all bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing not in nature, 
though in bulk ; and there being nothing to hinder body from moving into 
it. 80 that Wherever the mind places itſelf by any thought, either amongſt 
or remote from all bodies, it can in this uniform idea of ſpace mo- where find 
any bounds, any end; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude it, by the very na- 


ture and idea of each part of it, to be actually infinite. | 


$5. As by the power we find in ourſelves of repeating, as often as we 
will, any idea of ſpace, we get the idea of immenſity ; ſo, by being able to 
repeat the idea of any length of duration, we have in our minds, with all the 
endleſs addition of number, we come by the idea of eternity. .. For we find in 
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And ſo of du- 


ration. 


ourſelves, we can no more come to an end of ſuch repeated ideas, than we can 


come to the end of number, which every one perceives he cannot. But here 
again it is another queſtion, quite different from our having an idea of eternity, 
to know whether there were any real being, whoſe duration has been eternal. 
And as to this, I ſay, he that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, mult neceſ- 


farily come to ſomething eternal. But having ſpoke of this in another place, 


I ſhall ſay here no more of it, but proceed on to ſome other conſiderations of 

on ichen o infinit x 5 e 
$6. Ir it be ſo, that our idea of infinity be got from the power we obſerve 

in ourſelves of repeating without end our own ideas; it may be demanded, 


| « why we do not attribute infinite to other ideas, as well as thoſe of ſpace and 


duration; ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often repeated in our minds, 


2s the other; and yet no- body ever thinks of infinite ſweetneſs, or infinite. 


Why other 
ideas are not 
capable of in- 


finity.. 


whiteneſs, though he can repeat the idea of ſweet, or white, as frequently as 
thoſe of a yard, or a day? To which I anſwer, all the ideas that are conſi- 


dered as having parts, and are capable of increaſe by the addition of any equal 


or leſs parts, afford us by their repetition the idea of infinity; becauſe with this 


endleſs repetition, there is continued an enlargement, of which there can be 
no end. But in other ideas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt idea of extenſion 


or duration that I at preſent have, the addition of any the leaſt part makes an 
increaſe; but to the perfecteſt idea I have of the whiteſt whiteneſs, if I add an- 
other of a leſs or equal whiteneſs (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add 
the idea) it makes no increaſe, and enlarges not my idea at all: and therefore 
the different ideas of whiteneſs, &c. are called degrees. For thoſe ideas that 
conſiſt of parts are capable of being augmented by every addition of the leaſt 
part; but if you take the idea of white, which one parcel of ſnow. yielded 
yeſterday to your ſight, and another idea of white from another parcel of ſnow 
you lee to-day, and put them together in your mind, they embody, as it were, 
and run into one, and the idea of whiteneſs is not at all increaſed; and if we 
add a leſs degree of whiteneſs to a greater, we are fo far from increaſing, that 
we diminiſh it. Thoſe ideas that conſiſt not of parts cannot be nated 


to what proportion men pleaſe, or be ſtretched, beyond what they 


Ave TCc- 


ceived by their ſenſes ; but ſpace, duration, and number, being capable of 
increaſe by repetition, leave in the mind an idea of endleſs room for more: 


34. 31 


o thoſe ideas alone lead our minds towards the thought of infinit , -, 


nor can we conceive any where a ſtop to a farther addition or progreſſion, and 
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Book II. of 7. Tnoven our idea of infinity ariſe from the contemplation of quantity, 
eee the endleſs increaſe the mind is able to make in quantity, by the repeated 
Passen if. additions of what portions thereof it pleaſes ; yet I gueſs we cauſewgreat con 
nity of ſpace, fuſion in our thoughts, when we join infinity to any ſuppoſed idea of quan- 
anc {pace in- tity the mind can be thought to have, and ſo diſcourſe or reaſon about an inf- 
nite quantity, viz. an infinite ſpace, or an infinite duration. For our idea of 
infinity being, as I think, an endleſs growing idea, but the idea of any quan- 
tity the mind has being at that time terminated in that idea, (for be it as great 
as it will, it can be no greater than it is) to join infinity to it, is to adjuſt a 
ſtanding meaſure to a growing bulk; and therefore I think it is not an inſigni- 
ficant ſubtilty, if I fay that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of 
the infinity of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite: the firſt is nothing but a 
ſuppoſed elf propreſion of the mind, over what repeated ideas of ſpace it 
pleaſes ; but to have actually in the mind the idea of a infinite, is to ſup- 
poſe the mind already paſſed over, and actually to have a view of all thoſe re- 
| peated ideas of ſpace, which an endleſs repetition-can never totally repreſent 
do it; which carries in it a plain contradition.. 
We have no _ &8, Tuis perhaps will be a little plainer, if we confider it in numbers. 
* 1 The infinity of numbers, to the end of whoſe addition every one perceives there 
is no approach, eaſily appears to any one that reflects on it: but how clear ſo- 
ever this idea of the infinity of number be, there is nothing yet more evident, 
than the abſurdity of the actual idea of an infinite number. Whatſoever po- 
fitive ideas we have in our minds of any „duration, or number, let them 
de ever ſo great, they are ſtill finite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible 
remainder, from which we remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the 
mind an endleſs; progreſſion of thought, without ever, compleating the idea, 
there we hayeour idea of infinity; which th it ſeems to be pretty clear when 
we conſider nothing elſe in it but the negation of an end, yet when we would 
frame in our minds the idea of an infinite ſpace or duration, that idea is very 
obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two parts, very different, if 
not inconſiſtent. For let a man frame in his mind an idea of any ſpace or num- 
ber, as great as he will; it is plain the mind reſts and terminates in that 
idea, which is contrary to the idea of infinity, which conſiſts in a ſuppoſed 
endleſs progreſſion. And therefore I think it is, that we are ſo eaſily confound- 
ed, when we come to argue and reaſon about infinite ſpace or duration, &c. 
Becauſe the parts of ſuch an idea not being perceived to be; as they are, incon- 
fiſtent, the one fide or other always perplexes, whatever conſequences we draw 
from the other; as an idea of motion not paſſing on would perplex any one, 
who ſhould argue from ſuch an idea, which is not better than an idea of motion 
at reſt: and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the idea of a ſpace, or (which is 
the ſame thing) a number infinite, i. e. of a ſpace or number which the mind 
actually has, and ſo views and terminates in; and of a ſpace or number, 
which in a conſtant and endleſs enlarging and progreſſion, it can in thought 
never attain to. For how large ſoever an idea of ſpace I have in my mind, it 
is no larger than it is that inſtant that I have it, though I be capable the 
next inſtant to double it, and ſo on in inſinitum: for that alone is infinite 


which 
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which has no bounds ; and that the idea of infinity, in which our thoughts Cu A Þe. 
can find none. | ety Ser? . 1 
89. Bur of all other ideas, it is number, as I have ſaid, which I think 8 
furniſhes us with the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct idea of infinity we are ca- fords us the 
ble of. For even in ſpace and duration, when the mind purſues the idea cleareſt idea 
of infinity, it there makes uſe of the ideas and repetitions of numbers, as of * uit. 
millions and millions of miles, or years, which are ſo many diſtinct ideas, 
kept beſt by number'from running into a confuſed heap, wherein the mind 
loſes itſelf; and when it has added together as many millions, &c. as it 
pleaſes, of known lengths of ſpace or duration, the cleareſt idea it can get of 
infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible remainder of endleſs addible 
numbers, which affords no proſpect of ſtop or boundary. N 4 i 
810. Ir will perhaps give us a little farther light into the idea we have Our different 
of infinity, and diſcover to us that it is nothing but the infinity of number ſufnity of * 
ied to determinate parts, of which we have in our minds the diſtinct number, du- 
ideas, if we conſider, that number is not generally thought by us infinite, e N 
whereas duration and extenſion are apt to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, 1 
that in number we are at one end as it were: for there being in number no- 
thing leſs than an unit, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but in addition or 
increaſe of number, we can ſet no bounds: and ſo it is like a line, whereof 
one end terminating with us, the other is extended ſtil forwards beyond all 
that we can conceive; but in "ſpace and duration it is otherwiſe. For in 
duration we conſider it, as if this line of number were extended both ways 
to an unconeeivable, undeterminate, and infinite length; which is evident 
to any one that will but reflect on what conſideration he hath of eternity; 
which, I ſuppoſe, he will find to be nothing elſe, but the turning this in- 
finity of number both ways, à parte ante, and à parte poſt, as they ſpeak. 
For When we would confider eternity, a parte ante, what do we but, be- 
ginning from ourſelves and the preſent time we are in, repeat in our minds 
the ideas of years, or ages, or any other aſſignable portion of duration paſt, 
with a proſpect of proceeding in ſuch addition, with all the infinity of num- 
ber? and when we would confider eternity, à parte poſt, we juſt after the 
ſame rate begin from ourſelves, and reckon by multiplied periods yet to 
come, ſtill extending that line of number, as before. And theſe two being 
put together, are that infinite duration we call eternity : which, as we turn 
our view either way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, becauſe we ſtill 
turn that way the infinite end of number, i. e. the power {till of adding more. 
Fir. Tur fame happens alſo in ſpace, wherein conceiving ourſelves to 
be as it were in the center, we do on all ſides purſue thoſe indeterminable 
lines of number; and reckoning any way from ourſelves, a yard, mile, 
diameter of the earth, or orbis magnus, by the infinity of number, we add 
others to them as often as we will; and having no more reaſon to ſet bounds 
io thoſe repeated ideas than we have to ſet bounds to number, we have that 
indeterminable idea of immenſity.. . | 
y 12. Anp fince in any bulk of matter our thoughts can never arrive at 1388 
the utmoſt diviſibility, therefore there is an apparent infinity to us met doe 92 
55 5 MATT Ae at 
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Book II. that which has the infinity alſo of number; but with this difference, that, 
i the former conſiderations of the infinity of ſpace and duration, we only 
Aſe addition of numbers; whereas this is like the diviſion of an unit into 
its fractions, wherein the mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in 


No poſitive 


the former additions; it being 


idea of infi- 


nite, 


er 
ber, and har wa long and as 


indeed but the addition ſtill of. new num- 
bers: Though in the addition of the one we can have no more the poſitive 
idea of a ſpace infinitely great, than, in the-divifion of the other, we can 


have the idea of a body infinitely little; our idea of infinity being, as 1 


may fay, a growing and fugitive idea, till in a boundleſs progreſſion, that 
can ſtop no- where. Eh | þ | 
"| Fr;3. Tnovon it be hard, I think, to find any one ſo abſurd as to ſay, he 
has the poſitive idea of an actual infinite number; the infinity whereof lics 
only in a {till of adding any combination of units to any former num- 
much as one will ; the like alfo being in the in- 


finity of ſpace and duration, which power leaves always to the mind room for 


endleſs additions ; yet there be thoſe who imagine they have poſitive ideas 
of infinite duration and ſpace. It would, I think, be enough to deſtroy any 
ſuch poſitive idea of infinite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add 
to it or no; which would eaſily ſhew the miſtake of ſuch a poſitive idea. 
We can, I think, have no poſitive idea of any ſpace or duration which is not 
made up, and commenſurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days and 
years, which are the common meaſures, whereof we have the ideas in our 


minds, and whereby we judge of the greatneſs of this ſort of quantities. And 


therefore, ſince an infinite idea of ſpace or duration muſt needs be made up 
of infinite parts, it can have no other infinity than that of number, capable 
ſtill of farther addition; but not an actual poſitive idea of a number infinite. 
For, I think, it is evident that the addition of finite things together (as are 
all lengths, whereof we have the poſitive ideas) can never otherwiſe produce 
the idea of infinite, than as number does; which conſiſting of additions of 
finite units one to another, ſuggeſts the idea of infinite, only by a power we 
find we have of ſtill increaſing the ſum, and adding more of the fame kind, 


without coming one jot nearer the end of ſuch progreflion. 


end is, in body, but the extremity or 
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& 14. Tuxy who would prove their idea of infinite to be poſitive, ſeem to 
me to do it by a pleaſant argument, taken from the negation of an end; which 
being negative, the negation of it is FRAN He that conſiders that the 

| uperficies of that body, will not per- 

haps be forward to grant that the end is a bare negative: and he that perceives 
the end of his pen is black or white, will be apt to think that the end 1s 
ſomething more than a pure negation. © Nor is it, when applied to duration, 
the bare negation of exiſtence, but more properly the laſt moment of it. But 
if they will have the end to be nothing but the bare negation of exiſtence, I 
am fure they cannot deny but the beginning is the firſt inſtant of being, and 
is not by any body conceived to be a bare negation ; and therefore by their 

own argument, the idea of eternal, à parte ante, or of a duration without 3 

beginning, is but a negative idea. 1 1 

* * 3 & 15. Tur 
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$ 15. Tux idea of infinite has, I confeſs, ſomething of poſitive in all thoſe C u Ar. 
things we apply to it. When we would think ofinfinite ſpace or duration, we XVII. 
at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very large idea, as perhaps of millions of ages, 
or miles, which 25 we double and multiply ſeveral times. All that we bing 1 
thus amaſs together in our thoughts is poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great gative, in our 
number of poſitive ideas of ſpace or duration. But what ſtill remains be- 3 of inf 
yond this, we have no more a poſitive diſtinct notion of, than a mariner has 
of the depth of the ſea; where 2 let down a large portion, of his 
ſounding- line, he reaches no bottom: whereby he knows the depth to be ſo 
many fathoms, and more; but how much that more is, he hath no diſtinct 
notion at all: And could he always ſupply new line, and find the plummet 
always ſink, without ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the poſture of 
the mind reaching after a compleat and 1 idea of infinity. In which 
caſę let this, line he ten, or one thouſand fathoms long, it equally diſcovers 
What is beyond it; and gives only this confuſed and comparative idea, that 
thi ig nt all, but one may yet go farther. So much as the mind compre- 
hendg of any ſpace, it has a poſitive idea of; but in endeavouring to make it 
infinite, it being always enlarging, always advancing, the idea is till imper- 
fect ng incompleat. So much {pace as the mind takes a view of in its con- 
templation of greatneſs, is a clear picture, and poſitive in the underſtanding : 
but infinite is fp greater. 1. Then the idea of ſo much is poſitive and 
clear. 2. The idea of greater is, alſo clear, but it is but a comparative idea. 
3 The idea of ſa much greater as cannot be comprehended; and this is plainly 
negative, not poſitive, ,, For he has no poſitive clear idea of the Jargeneſs of 
any extenſion, (Which is, that, ſought for in the idea of infinite) that has not 
a.comprehenfive idea of the dimenſions of it; and ſuch no-body, I think, 
pretends to in what is infinite. For to ſay a man has a poſitive clear idea of 
any quantity, without knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, he 
has the poſitive clear idea of the SET of. the ſands on the ſea-ſhore, who 
knows not how many they be; but only that they are more than twenty. 
For juſt: ſuch a perfect and politive idea has he. of an infinite ſpace or dura- 
tion, who ſays it is larger than the extent or duration of ten, one hundred, 
one thouſand, or any other number of miles, or years, whereof he has, or can 
have a poſitive idea; which is all the idea, I think, we have of infinite. So 
that what lies beyond our poſitive idea towards infinity, lies in obſcurity; and 
has the indeterminate confuſion of a negative idea, wherein I know I neither 
do nor can comprehend all I would, it being too large for a finite and narrow 
capacity: and that cannot but be very far from a poſitive compleat idea, wherein 
the greateſt part of what I would comprehend 1s left out, under the undeter- 
minate intimation of being ſtill greater: for to ſay, that having in any quan- 
uty meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at the end; is only 
to ſay, that that quantity is greater. So that the negation of an end in any 
quantity is, in —— words, only to ſay, that it is bigger: and a total ne- 
"gation of an end is but carrying this bigger ſtill with you, in all the progreſ- 
ions your thoughts ſhall make in quantity; and adding this idea of ſtill 
5  Ereater, to all the ideas you have, or can be ſuppoſed to have, of quantity. 
Now whether ſuch an idea as that be poſitive, I leave any one to conſider. , 
Vo. I. R 9 16. I 
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5816. J asxthoſe whe ſay they have a poſitive idea of eternity, whether their 


idea of duration includes in it ſucceſſion, or not? If it does not, they ought 


to ſhew the difference of their notion of duration, when applied to an eter- 
nal being, and to a finite: ſince perhaps, there may be others, as well as I, 
who will own to them their weakneſs of underſtanding in this point; and 


acknowledge, that the notion they have of duration forces them to conceive, 


that whatever has duration, is of a longer continuance to-day than it was 
yeſterday. .If, to avoid ſucceſſion in external exiſtence, they return to the 
punctum ſtans of the ſchools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby very little mend 
the matter, or help us to a more clear and poſitive idea of infinite duration, 


there being nothing more inconceivable to me than duration without ſucceſ- 


ſion. Beſides, that punctum ſtans, if it ſignify any thing, being not quan- 


tum, finite or infinite cannot _— to it. But if our weak apprehenſions 
cannot ſeparate ſucceſſion from any duration whatſoever, our idea of eternity 


can be nothing but of infinite ſucceſſion of moments of duration, wherein 


any thing does exiſt; and whether any one has, or can have a poſitive idea of 


an actual infinite number, I leave him to conſider, till his infinite number be 
ſo great that he himſelf can add no more to it; and as long as he can increaſe 


it, I doubt he himſelf will think the idea he hath of it a little too ſcanty 
for poſitive infinity. y 

FS 17. I THINK it unavoidable for every conſidering rational creature, that 
will but examine his own or any other exiſtence, to have the notion of an 
eternal wiſe being, who had no beginning: and ſuch an idea of infinite 


duration I am ſure I have. But this negation of a beginning being but the 
negation of a poſitive thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive idea of infinity; which 


whenever I endeavour to extend my thoughts to, I confeſs myſelf at a loſs, 


No poſitive 
idea of infi- 
Bite ſpace, 


and I find I cannot attain any clear comprehenſion of it 

$ 18: He that thinks he has a poſitive idea of infinite ſpace, will, when he 
conſiders it, find that he can no more have a poſitive idea of the greateſt, than 
he has of the leaſt ſpace. For in this latter, which ſeems the eaſier of the two, 


and more within our comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative idea 


of ſmallneſs, which will always be leſs than any one whereof we have the poſi- 
tive idea. All our poſitive.ideas of any quantity, whether great or little, have 


always bounds; though our comparative idea, whereby we can always add to 


 Gnallnefs, is as far from his thoughts as when he firſt began; and therefore he 


the one, and take from the other, hath no bounds : for that which remains either 


great or little, not being comprehended in that poſitive idea which we have, 
lies in obſcurity ; and we have no other idea of it, but of the power of en- 
larging the one, and diminiſhing the other, without ceafing. A peſtle and 


- mortar will as ſoon bring any particle of matter to indiviſibility, as the acuteſt 


thought of a mathematician; and a ſurveyor may as. ſoon with his chain mea- 
ſure out infinite ſpace, as a philoſopher by the quickeſt flight of mind reach 
it, or by thinking comprehend it; which is to have a poſitive idea of it. He 
that thinks on a cube of an inch diameter, has a clear and poſitive idea of it in 
his mind, and ſo can frame one of 2, , 2, and ſo on till he has the idea in 


his thoughts of ſomething very little; but yet reaches not the idea of that 


incomprehenſible littleneſs which diviſion can produce. What remains of 


Never 


Infinity. 


is conſequent to infinite diviſibility. 

819. Every one that looks towards infinity does, as I have faid, at firſt 
glance make ſome very large idea of that which he applies it to, let it be 
fpace or duration; and poſſibly he wearies his thoughts, by multiplying in 
bis mind that firſt large idea: but yet by that he comes no nearer to the 
having a poſitive clear idea of what remains to make up a poſitive infinite, 
than the country-fellow had of the water, which was yet to come and paſs 
the channel of the river where he ſtood : | | 
Ruſticus expectat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 

Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis ævum. 

$20. THERE are ſome I have met with, that put ſo much difference between 
infinite duration and infinite ſpace, that they perſuade themſelves that they 
have a poſitive idea of eternity; but that they have not, nor can have any idea 
of infinite ſpace. The reaſon of which miſtake I ſuppoſe to be this, that find- 
ing by a due contemplation of cauſes and effects, that it is neceſſary to admit 
ſome eternal being, and ſo to conſider the real exiſtence of that being, as 
taken up and commenſurate to their idea of eternity; but on the other ſide, 
not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary apparently abſurd, that body ſhould 
be infinite; they forwardly conclude, that they have no idea of infinite ſpace, 
| becauſe they can have no idea of infinite matter. Which conſequence, I con- 
ceive, is very ill collected; becauſe the exiſtence of matter is no ways neceſſary 
to the exiſtence of ſpace, no more than the exiſtence of motion, or the ſun, 1s 
neceſlary to duration, though duration uſes to be meaſured by it: and I doubt 
not but a man may have the idea of ten thouſand miles ſquare, without any body 
ſo big, as well as the idea of ten thouſand years, without any body ſo old. It 
ſeems as eaſy to me to have the idea of ſpace empty of body, as to think of the 
capacity of a buſhel without corn, or the hollow of a nut-ſhell without a 
kernel init: it being no more neceſſary that there ſhould be exiſting aſolid body 
infinitely extended, becauſe we have an idea of the infinity of ſpace, than it 
is neceſſary that the world ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have an idea of in- 
finite duration. And why ſhould we think our idea of infinite ſpace requires 
the real exiſtence of matter to ſupport it, when we find that we have as 
clear an idea of an infinite duration to come, as we have of infinite duration 
paſt? Though, I ſuppoſe, no- body thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, 
or has exiſted in that future duration. Nor is it poſſible to join our idea 
of future duration with preſent or paſt exiſtence, any more than it is poſſi- 
ble to make the ideas of yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow, to be the ſame ; 
or bring ages paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. But 
if theſe men are of the mind; that they have clearer ideas of infinite dura- 
tion than of infinite ſpace, becauſe it is paſt doubt that God has exiſted 
from all eternity, but there is no real matter co-extended with infinite ſpace; 
yet thoſe besehen womb who are of opinion, that infinite ſpace is poſſefled by 
God's infinite omnipreſence, as well as infinite duration by his eternal exiſt- 
cnce, muſt be allowed to have as clear an idea of infinite ſpace as of infinite 
duration; though neither of them, I think, has any poſitive idea of infinity 
| R 2 in 
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never comes at all to have a clear and poſitive idea of that ſmallneſs, which C u A v. 


XVII. 


— — ; 
What is poſi- 
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Book II. in either caſe. For whatſoever Ferch idea a man has in his mind of any 
— — 1233 he can repeat it, and add it to the former as eaſy as he can add toge- 
p ther the ideas of two days, or two paces, which are poſitive ideas of lengths 
he has in his mind, and ſo on as long as he pleaſes: whereby if a man had 

a poſitive idea of infinite, either duration or ſpace, he could add two in- 

finites together; nay, make one infinite infinitely bigger than another: 

| abſurdities too groſs to be confuted. 
Suppoſed po- Y 21, Bur yet after all this, there being men who perſuade themſelves 
heve ideas that they have clear poſitive comprehenſive ideas of infinity, it is fit they en- 
cauſe of nf. joy their privilege : and I ſhould be very glad (with ſome others that I know, 
takes. who acknowledge they have none ſuch) to be better informed by their com- 
| munication. For I have been hitherto apt to think that the great and inex- 
tricable difhculties which perpetually involve all diſcourſes concerning in- 
finity, whether of ſpace, duration, or diviſibility, have been the certain 
marks of a defect in our ideas of infinity, and the diſproportion the nature 
thereof has to the comprehenſion of our narrow capacities. For whilſt men 
talk and diſpute of infinite ſpace or duration, as if they had as compleat and 
poſitive ideas of them, as they have of the names they uſe for them, or as 
they have of a yard, or an hour, or any other determinate quantity ; it is 
no wonder if the incomprehenſible nature of the thing they diſcourſe of, 
or reaſon about, leads them into perplexities and contradictions; and their 
minds be overlaid by an obje& too large and mighty to be ſurveyed and 
managed by them. y | 
All theſe d 22. Ir I have dwelt pretty long on the conſideration of duration, ſpace, 
_—_ from and number, and what ariſes from the contemplation of them, infinity ; it 
refletion. is poſſibly no more than the matter requires, there being few fimple ideas, 
whoſe modes give more exerciſe to the thoughts of men than theſe do. 1 

pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude; it ſuffices to my deſign, 

to ſhew how the mind receives them, ſuch as they are, from ſenſation and 
reflection; and how even the idea we have of infinity, how remote ſoever it 

may ſeem to be from any object of ſenſe, or operation of our mind, has ne- 
vertheleſs, as all our other ideas, its original there. Some mathematicians per- 

haps of adyanced ſpeculations, may have other ways to introduce into their 

minds ideas of infinity; but this hinders not, but that they themſelves, as 

well as all other men, got the firſt ideas which they had of infinity, from 

_ ſenſation and reflection, in the method we have here ſet down. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Of other ſimple modes. 


CHa?P. & 1. HOUGH I have in the foregoin chapters ſhewn, how from 
XVIII. uit ſimple ideas, taken in by ſenſation, 3 comes to extend itſelf 


even to infinity; which however it may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from 
1 any ſenfible perception, yet at laſt hath nothing in it but what 1s made 15 


0 


- 
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of ſimple ideas, received into the mind by the ſenſes, and afterwards there C y Ap. 
put together by the faculty the mind has to repeat its own ideas: though, XVIII. 


I fay, theſe might be inſtances enough of ſimple modes of the fimple ideas 
of ſenſation, and ſuffice to ſhew how the mind comes by them; yet I ſhall 
for method's ſake, though briefly, give an account of ſome few more, and 
then proceed to more complex ideas. 

$2. To flide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, ſkip, and abun- 
dance of others that might be named, are words which are no ſooner heard, 
but every one who underſtands Engliſh, has preſently in his mind diſtinct ideas, 
which are all but the different modifications of motion. Modes of motion 
anſwer thoſe of extenſion : ſwift and flow are two different ideas of motion, 
the meaſures whereof are made of the diſtances of time and ſpace put together; 
ſo they are complex ideas comprehending time and ſpace with motion. 

$3. Tux like variety have we in ſounds, Every articulate word is a different 
modification of ſound : by which we ſee, that from the ſenſe of hearing by 
ſuch modifications, the mind may be furniſhed with diſtinct ideas to almoſt 
an infinite number. Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtin& cries of birds and beaſts, 
are modified by diverſity of notes of different length put together, which 
make that complex idea called a tune, which a muſician may have in his 
mind when he hears or makes no ſound at all, by reflecting on the ideas of 
thoſe ſounds, ſo ou together filently in his own fancy. 
- $4. Tnosr of colours are alſo very various: fome we take notice of as 
the different degrees, or, as they are termed, ſhades of the ſame colour. But 
fince we very ſeldom make afſemblages of colours either for uſe or delight, 
but figure is taken in alſo and has its part in it, as in painting, weaving, 
needic-works, &c. thoſe which are taken notice of do moſt commonly be- 
long to mixed modes, as being made up of ideas of divers kinds, viz. figure 
and colour, ſuch as beauty, rainbow, &c. 
8 7 ALL compounded taſtes and ſmells are alſo modes made up of the 
imple ideas of thoſe ſenſes. But they being ſuch as generally we have no 
names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet down in writing; and 
therefore muſt be left without enumeration to the thoughts and experience 
of my reader. | | 

\ 0. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe ſimple modes which are 
conſidered but as different degrees of the fame ſimple idea, though they are 
in themſelves many of them very diſtin& ideas, yet have ordinarily no diſtinct 
names, nor are much taken notice of as diſtinct ideas, where the difference is 
but very ſmall between them. Whether men have neglected theſe modes, 


and given no names to them, as wanting meaſures nicely to diſtinguiſh them; 


or becauſe, when they were ſo diſtinguiſhed, that knowledge would not be of 
general or neceſſary uſe; I leave it to the thoughts of others: it is ſufficient to 

my purpoſe to ſhew, that all our ſimple ideas come to our minds only by ſenſa- 
tion and reflection; and that when the mind has them, it can variouſly repeat 
and ws 0g them, and ſo make new complex ideas. But though white, 
red, or ſweet, &c. have not been modified or made into complex ideas, by 
ſeveral combinations, ſo as to be named, and thereby ranked into ſpecies ; 
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Book II. yet ſome others of the ſimple ideas, viz. thoſe of unity, duration, motion, 
X. above inſtanced in, as alſo power and thinking, have been thus modified 
— to a great variety of complex ideas, with names belonging to them. 
Why ſome 8 7. Tux reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been this, that, the great con- 
les have, cernment of men being with men one amongſt another, the knowledge of 
os gong men and their actions, and the ſignifying of them to one another, was moſt 
names. neceſſary; and therefore they made ideas of actions very nicely modified, and 
gave thoſe complex ideas names, that they might the more eafily record, and 
diſcourſe of thoſe things they were daily converſant in, without long ambages 
and circumlocutions.; and that the things they were continually to give and 
receive information about, might be the eaſier and quicker underſtood. That 
this is ſo; and that men in framing different complex ideas, and giving them 
names, have been much governed by the end of ſpeech in Cine, (which is 
4 very ſhort and expedite way of conveying their thoughts one to another) 
is evident in the names, which in ſeveral arts have been found out, and applied 
to ſeveral complex ideas of modified actions belonging to their ſeveral trades, 
for diſpatch ſake, in their direction or diſcourſes about them. Which ideas 
are not generally framed 'in the minds of men not converſant about theſe. 
tions. And thence the words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt part 
of men of the ſame language, are not underſtood : v. g. colſhire, drilling, 
filtration, cohobation, are words ſtanding for certain complex ideas, which 
being ſeldom in the minds of any but thoſe few whoſe particular employ- 
ments do at every turn ſuggeſt them to'their thoughts, thoſe names of them 
are not generally underſtood but by ſmiths and chymiſts; who having framed 
the complex ideas which theſe words ſtand for, and having given names to 
them, or received them from others, upon hearing of theſe names in com- 
munication, readily conceive thoſe ideas in their minds; as by cohobation all 
the ſimple ideas of diſtilling, and the pouring the liquor diſtilled from any 
thing, back upon the remaining matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we 
ſee that there are great varieties of ſimple ideas, as of taſtes and ſmells, which 
have no names; and of modes many more. Which either not having been 
generally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great uſe to be taken notice 
of in the affairs and converſe of men, they have not had names given to them, 
and ſo paſs not for ſpecies. ' This we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to con- 
fider more at large, when we come to ſpeak of words. 
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HEN the mind turns its view inwards upon itſelf, and contem- 
K. plates its own actions, thinking is the firſt that occurs. In it 
—— the mind obſerves a great variety of modifications, and from thence receives 
membrance. diſtinct ideas. Thus the perception which actually accompanies, and is annexed 
contempla- to any impreſſion on the body, made by an external object, being diſtinct * 


tion, &c. 
5 
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all other modifications of thinking, furniſhes the mind with a diſtinct idea, C u a p. 
which we call ſenſation ; which is, as it were, the actual entrance of any idea XIX. 
into the underſtanding by the ſenſes. The ſame idea, when it again recurs ——— 
without the operation of the like obye& on the external ſenſory, is remem- 
brance : if it be ſought after by the mind, and with pain and endeavour 
found, and brought again in view, it is recollection; if it be held there long 
under attentive conſideration, it is contemplation. When ideas float in our mind, 
without any reflection or regard of the underſtanding, it is that which the 
French call reverie, our language has ſcarce a name for it. When the ideas 
that offer themſelves (for, as I have obſerved in another place, whilſt we are 
awake, there will always be a train of ideas ſucceeding one another in our 
minds) are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is 
attention. When the mind with great carneſtneſs, and of choice, fixes its 
view on any idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be called off by the 
ordinary ſolicitation of other ideas, it is that we call intention, or ſtudy. 
Sleep, without dreaming, is reſt from all theſe : and dreaming itſelf, is the 
having of ideas (whilſt the outward ſenſes are ſtopped, ſo that they receive not 
outward objects with their uſual quickneſs) in the mind, not ſuggeſted by 
any external objects, or known occaſion, nor under any choice or conduct of 
the underſtanding at all. And whether that, which we call extaſy, be not 
dreaming with the eyes open, I leave to be examined. 
. $2. Tursx are ſome few inſtances of thoſe various modes of thinking, 
which the mind may obſerve in itſelf, and ſo have as diſtinct ideas of, as it hath 
of white and red, 4 ſquare or a circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them 
all, nor to treat at large of this ſet of ideas, which are got from reflection: 
that would be to make a volume. It ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe to have 
ſhewn here, by ſome few examples, of what ſort theſe ideas are, and how the 
mind comes by them; eſpecially fince I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat 
more at large of reaſoning, judging, volition-and knowledge, which are ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable operations of the mind, and n 0 of thinking. 
§ 3. BuT perhaps it may not be an unpardonable digreſſion, nor wholly The various 
impertinent to our preſent deſign, if we reflect here upon the different ſtate nen of 
of the mind in thinking, which thoſe inſtances of attention, reverie, and COTE” 
dreaming, &c. before-mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. That there are 
ideas, ſome or other, always preſent in the mind of a waking man, every one's 
experience convinces him, though the mind employs itſelf about them with 
ſeveral degrees of attention. Sometimes the mind fixes itſelf with ſo much 
earneſtneſs on the contemplation of ſome objects, that it turns their ideas on 
all ſides, remarks their relations and circumſtances, and views every part ſo 
nicely, and with ſuch intention, that it ſhuts out all other thoughts,-and takes 
no notice of the.ordinary impreſſions made then on the ſenſes, which at another 
ſeaſon would produce very ſenſible perceptions : at other times it barely ob- 
erves the train of ideas that ſucceed in the underſtanding, without directing 
and purſuing any of them ; and at other times it lets them paſs almoſt quite 
unregarded, as Aist ſhadows that make no impreſſion. | | 
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Book II. 5 4. Tus difference of intention, and remiſſion of the mind in thinking, 
Mich a great variety of degrees between earneſt ſtudy, and very near minding 
Nobable chat nothing at all, every one, I think, has experimented in himſelf. Trace it x 
thinking is little farther, and you find the mind in fleep retired as it were from the ſenſes, 
— — or and out of the reach of thoſe motions 4 1 on the organs of ſenſe, which at 
the ſoul, Other times produce very vivid and ſenſible ideas. I need not for this, inſtance 
in thoſe who ſleep out whole ſtormy nights, without hearing the thunder, or 

ſeeing the lightning, or feeling the ſhaking of the houſe, which are ſenſible 

enough to thoſe who are waking : but in this retirement of the mind from the 

ſenſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and incoherent manner of thinking, 
which we call dreaming; and, laſt of all, ſound ſleep cloſes the ſcene quite, 
and puts an end to all appearances. This, I think, almoſt every one has ex- 
perience of in himſelf, and his own obſervation without difficulty leads him 

thus far. That which I would farther conclude from hence, is, that ſince the 

mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, ſeveral degrees of thinking, and be 
ſometimes even in a waking man ſo remiſs, as to have thoughts dim and ob- 

ſcure to that degree, that they are very little removed from none at all ; and at 

laſt, in the dark retirements of ſound ſleep, loſes the fight perfectly of all ideas 
whatſoever : ſince, I fay, this is evidently ſo in matter of fact, and conſtant ex- 

|  perience, I aſk whether it be not probable that thinking is the action, and 

not the eſſence of the ſoul? ſince the operations of agents wall eafily admit 

of intention and remiſſion, but the eſſences of things are not conceived 

capable of any ſuch variation. But this by the bye. 


. CHAPTER KX. 
Of modes of pleaſure and pain. 


| MONGS T the fimple ideas, which we receive both from 
XX ” ſenſation and reflection, pain and pleaſure are two very conſide- 
8 rable ones. For as in the body there is ſenfation barely in itſelf, or accom- 
pain imple panied with pain or pleaſure; ſo the thought or perception of the mind is 
ideas, ſimply ſo, or elſe accompanied alſo with pleaſure or pain, delight or 
trouble, call it how you pleaſe. Theſe, like other ſimple ideas, cannot be 
deſcribed, nor their names defined; the way: of knowing them is, as of the 
ſimple ideas, of the ſenſes, only by experience. For to define them by the 
omg of goad or evil, is no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than 
y making us reflect on what we feel in ourſelves, upon the ſeveral and 
various operations of good and evil upon our minds, as they are differently 

applied to or conſidered by uss. 
* os § 2. THinGs then are good or evil, only in reference to pleaſure or pain. 
- MH That we call good, which 1s apt to cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh pain 
in us; or elſe to procure or preſerve us the poſſeſſion of any other good, or 
abſence. of any evil. And on the contrary, we name that evil, which is apt 
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to produce or increaſe any pain, or diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe to pro- CM a y. 
cure us any evil, or deprive us of any good. By pleaſure and pain, I muſt be XX. 
underſtood to mean of body or mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed ; ——— 
though in truth they be only different conſtitutions of the mind, ſometimes 
occaſioned by diſorder in the body, ſometimes by thoughts of the mind. 

& 2, PLEASURE and pain, and that which cauſes them, good and evil, Our paſſons 
are che hinges on which our paſſions turn ; and if we reflect on ourſelves, 14. 
and obſerve how theſe, under various conſiderations, operate in us; what — 
modifications or tempers of mind, what internal ſenſations (if I may fo call 
them) they produce in us, we may thence form to ourſelves the ideas of 
our paſſions. | in 2101 | | : 

$ 4. Tuus any one reflecting upon the thought he has of the delight, Love. 
which any preſent or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the idea we 
call love. For when a man declares in autumn, when he is cating them, 
or in ſpring, when there are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more but 
that the taſte of grapes delights him; let an alteration of health or conſti- 
tution deſtroy the delight of their taſte, and he then can be ſaid to love 
| grapes no Jonger. 0 r | 

5. On the contrary, the thought of the pain, which any thing preſent or Hatred. 

abſent is apt to produce in us, is what we call hatred. Were it my buſineſs | 

here to enquire any farther than into the bare ideas of our paſſions, as they de- 

pend on different modifications of pleaſure and pain, I ſhould remark, that 

our love and hatred pf inanimate inſenſible beings, is commonly founded on 

that pleaſure and pain which we receive from he uſe and application any 

way to our ſenſes, though with their deſtruQtion : but hatred or love, to beings 
capable of happineſs or miſery, is often the uneaſineſs or delight, which we 
fiind/1n-ourſelyes ariſing from a conſideration of their very being or happineſs. 
Thus the being and welfare of a man's children or friends, producing con- 

ſtant delight in him, he is ſaid conſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to 

note, that our ideas of love and hatred are but the diſpoſitions of the mind, 

in reſpect of pleaſure and pain in general, however cauſed in us, 

$6. Tus uneaſineſs a man finds in himſelf upon the abſence of any thing, Dee. 
whoſe preſent enjoyment carries the idea of delight with it, is that we call 
deſire; which is greater or leſs, as that uneaſineſs is more or leſs vehement. 
Where, by the bye, it may perhaps be of ſome uſe to remark, that the chief, 

if not only ſpur to human induſtry and action, is uneaſineſs. For whatſoever 

good is propoſed, if its abſence.carries no diſpleaſure or pain with it, if a 
man be eaſy and content without it, there is no deſire of it, nor endeavour 

after it; there is no more but a bare velleity, the term uſed to ſignify the 
loweſt degree of deſire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is ſo 

little uneaſineſs in the abſence of any thing, that it carries a wan no farther 
than ſome faint wiſhes for it, without any more. effectual or vigorous uſe of 

the means toattain it. Deſire alſo is topped or abated by the opinion of the 
umpoſſibility or unattainableneſs of the good propoſed, as far as the uneaſineſs 

s cured or allayed by that conſideration. This might carry our thoughts 
Ruther, wore it ſeaſonable in this place. FE) tr 
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Book IT. F. Joy is a delight of the mind, from the conſideration of the preſent 

| 2 — or aſſured approaching poſſeſſion of a good; and we are then poſſeſſed of any 

TOs good when we have it ſo in our power, that we can uſe it when we pleaſe. 

| Thus a man almoſt ſtarved has joy at the arrival of relief, even before he has 

the pleaſure of uſing it: and a father, in whom the very well-being of his 

children cauſes delight, is always, as long as his children are in ſuch a ſtate, 

in oy poſſeſſion of that good; for he needs but to reflect on it, to have that 
plweafure. i e MO. JIN 

Sorrow. 858. SorRow is uneaſineſs in the mind, upon the thought of a good loſt, 


which might have been enjoyed longer.; or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. 


Hope. 89. Horx is that pleaſure in the mind, which every one finds in himſelf, 
upon the thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, which is apt 

to delight him. x £2 | | | | 

Fear, $ 10. FEAR is an uneaſineſs of the mind, upon the thought of future 
evil likely to befal us. en 4 | | 

Deſpair. _ Fri. DesPair is the thought of the unattainableneſs of any good, which 


works different in men's minds, ſometimes producing uneaſineſs or pain, 
ſometimes reſt and indolency. | | SL 
Anger. 8 12. ANGER is uneafineſs or diſcompoſure of the mind, upon the re- 
ceipt of any injury, with a preſent purpoſe of revenge. | 
Pas. V+ 3 ENv is an uneaſineſs of the mind, cauſed by the conſideration of 
a good we deſire, obtained by one we think ſhould not have had it before us. 
Whatpaſſions F 14, THEsE two laſt, envy and anger, not being cauſed by pain and plea- 
all men have. ſure ſimply in themſelves,” but having in them ſome mixed conſiderations of 
| ourſelves and others, are not therefore to be found in all men, becauſe thoſe 
other parts of valuing their merits, or intending revenge, is wanting in them: 
but all the reſt terminated purely in pain and pleaſure, are, I think, to be 
found in all men. For we love, deſire, rejoice and hope, only in reſpect of 
pleaſure ; we hate, fear, and grieve, only in reſpect of ipod ultimately : in 
fine, all theſe paſſions are moved by things, only as they appear to be the cauſcs 
of pleaſure and pain, or to have pleaſure or pain ſome way or other annexed 
to them. Thus we extend our hatred uſually to the ſubject (at leaſt if a ſenſi- 
ble or voluntary agent) which has produced pain in us, becauſe the fear it 
leaves is a conſtant pain: but we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done us 
good ; becauſe Meadate operates not ſo ſtrongly on us as pain, and becauſe we 
are not ſo ready to have hope it will do ſo again. But this by the bye. 
| $15. By pleaſure and pain, delight and uneaſineſs, I muſt all along be un- 
Nun what. derſtobd (as I have above intimated) to mean not only bodily pain and plea- 
ſure, but whatſoever delight or uneaſineſs is felt by us, whether ariſing from 
any grateful or unacceptable ſenſation or reflection. r 
8 16. Ir is farther to be conſidered, that in reference to the paſſions, the 
removal or leſſening of a you is conſidered, and operates as a pleaſure ; 
the loſs or diminiſhing of a pleaſure, as a pan. _ 
Shame. 5817. Tux paſſions too have moſt of them in moſt perſons operations on the 
| body, and cauſe various changes init; which not being always ſenſible, do not 
make a neceſſary part of the idea of each paſſion. - For ſhame, which is an 
N a 5 i | ; | . 4 uneaſineſs 
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uneaſineſs of the mind upon the thought of having done ſomething which CH. A p. 
is indecent, or will leſſen the valued eſteem which others have for us, has XXI. 
not always bluſhing accompanying it. | 3 — 
818. LwovLD not be miſtaken here, as if I meant this as a diſcourſe of Theſe inftan- 
the paſſions z they are many more than thoſe I have here named : and thoſe I . 
have taken notice of would each of them require a much larger, and more of the paffons 
accurate diſcourſe. I have only mentioned theſe here as ſo many inſtances of = ere ; 
modes of pleaſure and pain reſulting. in our minds from various conſidera- reflection. 
tions of good and evil. I might perhaps have inſtanced in other modes of 

pleaſure and pain more ſimple than theſe, as the pain of hunger and thirſt, 

and the pleaſure of cating and pong to remove them ; the pain of tender 

eyes, an the pleaſure of muſick ; pain from captious uninſtructive wrangling, 

and the pleaſure of rational converſation with a friend, or of well-directed 

ſtudy in the ſearch and diſcovery of truth. But the paſſions being of much 


more concernment to us, I rather made choice to inſtance in them, and 
ſhew how the ideas we have of them are derived from ſenſation and reflection. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Of power. 


$1. E 5 HE mind being every.day informed, by the ſenſes, of the alteration © H AP. 


of thoſe ſimple ideas it obſerves in things without, and taking no- XXI. 


tice how one comes to an end, and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt 
which was not before; reflecting alſo on what paſſes within itſelf, and ob- Thisideahow 
ſerving a conſtant change of its ideas, ſometimes by the impreſſion of out- 5 
ward objects on the ſenſes, and ſometimes by the determination of its own 
choice; and concluding from what it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, 
that the like changes will for the future be made in the ſame things by like 
agents, and by the like ways; conſiders in one thing the poſſibility of having 
any of its fimple ideas changed, and in another the poſſibility of making that 
change; and ſo comes by that idea which we call power. Thus we ſay, fire 
has power to melt gold, i. e, to deſtroy the conſiſtency of its inſenſible parts, 
and conſequently its hardneſs, and make it fluid; and gold has a power to be 
melted : that the ſun has a power to blanch wax, and wax a power to be 
blanched by the ſun, whereby the yellowneſs is deſtroyed, and whiteneſs made 
to exiſt in its room. In which, and the like caſes, the power we conſider is 
in reference to the change of perceivable ideas: for we cannot obſerve an 
alteration to be made in, or operation upon, any thing, but by the obſervable - 
change of its ſenſible ideas; nor conceive any alteration to be made, but by 
_ Concetving a change of ſome of its ideas. 1687" 
\2. Powe, thus conſidered, is two-fold, viz. as able to make, or able to Power active 
recelve, any change: the one may be called active, and the other paſſive power. nd paſlive 
hether matter be not wholly deſtitute of active power, as its author God is 
truly above all paſſiye power; and whether the intermediate ſtate of created 
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ſpirits be not that alone which is capable of both active and paſſive power, may 
be worth conſideration. I ſhall not now enter into that enquiry ; my preſent 
buſineſs being not to ſearch into the original of power, but how we come by 
the idea of it, But fince active powers make ſo great a part of our complex 
ideas of natural ſubſtances (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) ind I mention them as 
ſuch according to common apprehenſion ; yet they being not perhaps ſo truly 
active powers, as our haſty thoughts are apt to repreſent them, judge it not 
amiſs, by this intimation, to dire& our minds to the conſideration of God 
$ 3. I covnyess power includes in it ſome kind of relation, (a relation to 
action or change) as indeed which of our ideas, of what kind foever, when 
attentively conſidered, does not? For our ideas of extenſion, duration, and 
number, do they not all contain in them a ſecret relation of the parts ? 
Figure and motion have ſomething relative in them much more viſibly : 
and ſenſible qualities, as colours and ſmells, &c. what are they but the 
powers of different bodies, in relation to our perception? &c. And if con- 
ſidered in the things themſelves, do they not depend on the bulk, figure, tex- 
ture, and motion of the parts ? All which include ſome kind of relation in 
them. Our idea therefore of power, I think, may well have a place amongſt 
other ſimple ideas, and be conſidered as one of them, being one of thoſc 
that make a principal ingredient in our complex ideas of ſubſtances, as we 
ſhall hereafter have occaſion to obſerve. -_- ,  -,. 
584. Ws are abundantly furniſhed with the idea of paſſive power by almoſt 
all forts of ſenſible things. In moſt of them we cannot avoid obſerving their 
ſenſible qualities, nay, their very ſubſtances, to be in a continual flux: and 


therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to the ſame change. Nor 


have we of active power (which is the more proper ſignification of the word 


power) fewer inſtances ; fince whatever change is obſerved, the mind muſt 
collect a power ſomewhere able to make that change, as well as a poſſibility in 


the thing itſelf to receive it, But yeh if we will conſider it attentively, bo- 


dies, by our ſenſes, do not afford us 


o clear and diſtin an idea of active power, 


as we have from reflection on the operations of our minds. For all power 


relating to action, and there being but two forts of action, whereof we hayc 
any idea,viz, thinking and motion; let us conſider whence we have the cleareſt 
ideas of the powers which produce theſe actions. 1. Of thinking, body af- 


fords us no idea at all, it is only from reflection that we have that. 2. Nei- 


ther have we from body any idea of the beginning of motion, A body at relt 
affords us no idea of any active power to move; and when it is ſet in motion 


ütſelf, that motion is rather a paſſion, than an action in it. For when the 


ball obeys the ſtroke of a billiard-ſtick, it is not any action of the ball, but 
bare paſſion: alſo when by impulle it ſets another ball in motion that lay in its 


way, it only communicates the motion it had received from another, and loſes 
| in itſelf ſo much as the other received ; which gives us but a very obſcure idea 


of an active power of moving in body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, 


but not produce any motion. For it is but a very obſcure idea of power, which 
reaches not the production of the action, but the continuation of the f 5 
+ th £ ( * 2 N 
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For ſo is motion in a body impelled by another: the continuation of the CMA y. 
alteration. made in it from reſt to motion being little more an action than XXI. 
the. continuation of the alteration of its figure by the fame blow, is a 
ation. The idea of the beginning of motion we have only from reflection 
on what paſſes in ourſelves, where we find by experience, that barely by 

willing it, barely by a thought of the mind, we can move the parts of our 

bodies, which were before at reſt. So that it ſeems to me, we have from 

the obſervation of the operation of bodies by our ſenſes but a very im- 

rfect obſcure idea of active power, ſince they afford us not any idea in 

themſelves of the power to begin any action, either motion or thought. 

But if, from the impulſe bodies are obſerved to make one upon another, any 

one thinks he has a clear idea of power, it ſerves as well to my purpoſe, ſen- 

ſation being one of thoſe ways whereby the mind comes by its ideas: only 

I thought it worth while to conſider here by the way, whether the mind 

doth not receive its idea of active power clearer from reflection on its own 
operations, than it doth from any external ſenſation. 
$6. Tris at leaſt I think evident, that we find in ourſelves a power to be- will and un- 
gin or forbear, continue or end ſeyeral actions of our minds, and motions of bern 
our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the mind ordering, or, as it e. 
were, commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular action. 
This power which the mind has thus to order the conſideration of any idea, or 

the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body 

toats reſt, and vice verſa, in any particular inſtance; is that which we call the 

will. The actual exerciſe of that power, by directing any particular action, 

or its forbearance, is that which we call volition or willing. The forbearance 
of that action, conſequent to ſuch order or command of the mind, is called 
voluntary. And whatſoever action is performed without ſuch a thought of the 
mind, is called involuntary. The power of perception is that which we call 
the underſtanding. Perception, which we make the act of the underſtanding, 
is of three ſorts: 1. The perception of ideas in our mind. 2. The perception 7 
of the ſignification of ſigns. 4. The perception of the connexion or repug- 
nancy, agreement or Is PIT. that there is between any of our ideas. 
All theſe are attributed to the underſtanding, or perceptive power, though it be 
the two latter only that uſe allows us to ſay we WY er hy 

$6. Tuzst powers of the mind, viz. of perceiving, and of preferring, are Faculties. 
uſually called by another name: and the ordinary way of ſpeaking is, that the 
underſtandin and will are two faculties of the mind ; a word proper enough, 
if it de uſed as all words ſhould be, ſo as not to breed any confuſion in 
men's thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for ſome 
real beings in the ſoul that performed thoſe actions of underſtanding and 
volition. For when we ſay the will is the commanding and ſuperior faculty of 

the ſoul; that it is, or is not free; that it determines the inferior faculties ; 
that it follows the dictates of the underſtanding, &c. though theſe, and the 
like 5 by thoſe that carefully attend to their own ideas, and con- 
duct their thoughts more by the evidence of things, than the ſound of 


Words, may be underſtood in a clear and diſtin ſenſe; yet I ſuſpeR, I fay, 
sf | 5 F » 7 Tl * > x ' , ; . 
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that this way of ſpeaking of faculties has miſled many into a confuſed notion 
of ſo many diſtinct agents in us, which had their ſeveral provinces and autho- 
rities, and did command, obey, and perform ſeveral actions, as ſo many diſ- 
tinct beings; which has been no ſmall occaſion of wrangling, obſcurity, and 
uncertainty in queſtions relating to them. 4 * 8 4 

$ 7. EvxRV one, I think, finds in himſelf a power to begin or forbear, 
continue or put an end to ſeveral actions in himſelf. From the conſideration 
of the extent of this power of the mind over the actions of the man, which 
every one finds in himſelf, ariſe the ideas of liberty and neceſſity. 

88. ALL the actions that we have any idea of, reducing themſelves, as has 
been ſaid, ta theſe two, viz. thinking and motion; ſo far as a man has power 
to think, or not to think; to move, or not to move, according to the prefe- 
rence or direction of his on mind; ſo far is a man free. Wherever any per- 
formance or forbearance are not equally in a man's power; wherever doing or 
not doing, will not equally follow upon the preference of his mind directing 
it; there he is not free, though perhaps the action may be voluntary. So that 
the idea of liberty is the idea of a power in any agent to do or forbear any par- 
ticular action, according to the determination or thought of the mind, whereby 
either of them is preferred to the other; where either of them is not in the 
power of the agent to be produced by him according to his volition, there he 
is not at liberty; that agent is under neceſſity. So that liberty cannot be 
where there is no thought, no volition, no will; but there may be thought, 
there may be will, there may be volition, where there is no liberty. A little 
conſideration of an obvious inſtance or two may make this clear. 

9. A TENN1s ball, whether in motion by the ſtroke of a racket, or lying 
ſtill at reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free agent. If we enquire into 
the reaſon, we ſhall find it is becauſe we conceive not a tennis-ball to think, 
and conſequently not to have any volition, or preference of motion to reſt, 
or vice verſa; and therefore has not liberty, is not a free agent; but all its 
both motion and reſt come under our idea of neceſſary, and are fo called. 


Likewiſe a man falling into the water (a bridge breaking under him) has not 
herein liberty, is not a free agent. For though he has volition, though he pre- 
fers his not falling to falling; yet the forbearance of that motion not being in 


his power, the ſtop or ceſſation of that motion follows not upon his volition; 


and therefore therein he is not free. So a man ſtriking himſelf, or his friend, 
by a convulſive motion of his arm, which it is not in his power, by volition or 


the direction of his mind, to ſtop, or forbear; no-body thinks he has in this 


Belongs not 
to volition. 5 


liberty; every one pities him, as acting by neceſſity and conſtraint. 

$10. AGAIN, ſuppoſe a man be carried, whilſt faſt aſleep, into a room, 
where is a perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with; and be there locked fait in, 
beyond his power to get out; he awakes, and is glad to find himſelf in fo de- 
firable company, which he ſtays willingly in, i. e. prefers his ſtay to going 
away; I aſk, Is not this ſtay voluntary? I think no-body will doubt it; and 
yet being locked faſt in, it is evident he is not at liberty not to ſtay, he has 


not freedom to be gone. So that liberty is not an idea belonging to volition, or 


preferring; but to the perſon having the power of doing, or forbearing to do, 
EET” | n according 
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according as the mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our idea of liberty reaches as C M a y. 

far as that power, and no farther. For wherever reſtraint comes to check XXI. 

that power, or compulſion takes away that indifferency of ability on either 

ſide to act, or to forbear acting; there liberty, and our notion of it, preſently 

ceaſes. 4 5 | | 

$11. We have inſtances enough, and often more than enough, in our own Voluntary 

bodies, A man's heart beats, and the blood circulates, which it is not in P * 

his power by any thought or volition to ſtop; and therefore in reſpect of not to 2 

theſe motions, where reſt depends not on his choice, nor would follow the fy: 

determination of his mind, if it ſhould prefer it, he is not a free agent. 

Convulfive motions agitate his legs, ſo that though he wills it ever ſo much, 

he cannot by any power of his mind ſtop their motion, (as in that odd diſ- 

eaſe. called chorea ſancti Viti) but he is perpetually dancing: he is not at 

liberty in this action, but under as much neceſſity of moving, as a ſtone that 

falls, or a tennis-ball ſtruck with a racket. On the other fide, a pally or 

the ſtocks hinder his legs from. obeying the determination of his mind, if it 

would thereby transfer his body to another place. In all theſe there is want 

of freedom; though the ſitting ſtill even of a paralytick, whilſt he prefers it 

to a removal, is truly voluntary. Voluntary then is not oppoſed to ne- 

ceſſary, but to involuntary. For a man may prefer what he can do, to what 

he cannot do; the ſtate he is in, to its abſence or change, though neceſlity 

has made it in itſelf unalterable. a to © ew » . 5 
$12. As it is in the motions of the body, ſo it is in the thoughts of our Liberty, 

minds: where any one is ſuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, har. 

according to the preference of the mind, there we are at liberty. A waking 

man being under the neceſſity of having ſome ideas conſtantly in his mind, is 

not at liberty to think, or not to think; no more than he is at liberty, whether 

his body ſhall touch any other or no : but whether he will remove his con- 

templation from one idea to another, is many times in his choice; and then 

he is in reſpect of his ideas as much at liberty, as he is in reſpect of bodies 

he reſts on: he can at pleaſure remove himſelf from one to another. But 

yet ſome ideas to the mind, like ſome motions to the body, are ſuch as in 

certain circumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abſence by the utmoſt 

effort it can uſe. A man on the rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea of 

pain, and divert himſelf with other contemplations : and ſometimes a boiſte- 

rous paſſion hurries our thoughts as a hurricane does our bodies, without 

leaving us the liberty of thinking on other things, which we would rather 

chuſe.. But as ſoon as the mind regains the power to ſtop or continue, begin 

or forbear, any of theſe motions of the body without, or thoughts within, 

according as jt thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we then conſider the 

man as a free agent again. | | | 

diz. WarzREveR thought is wholly wanting, or the power to act or for- Neceſliy, 

bear according to the direction of thought; there neceſſity takes place. This what. 

in an agent capable of volition, when the beginning or continuation of any 

action is contrary to that preference of his mind, is called compulſion ; when 

the hindering or ſtopping any action is contrary to his volition, it is x re- 
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$ 14. Is this be ſo (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be conſidered, whether 
it may not help to put an end to that long agitated, and I think unreaſonable, 
becauſe unintelligible queſtion, viz. Whether man's will be free, or no? 
For if I miftake not, it follows from what I have faid, that the queſtion itſelf 
is altogether improper ; and it is as inſignificant to aſk, whether man's wil! 
be free, as to aſk whether his ſleep be ſwift, or his virtue ſquare; liberty 
being as little applicable to the will, as ſwiftneſs of motion is to ſleep, or 
ſquareneſs to virtue. Every one would laugh at the abſurdity of ſuch a queſ- 
tion, as either of theſe; becauſe it is obvious, that the modifications of 
motion belong not to fleep, nor the difference of figure to virtue: and when 
any one well conſiders it, I think he will as plainly perceive, that liberty, - 
which is but a power, belongs only to agents, and cannot be an attribute or 
modification of the will, which is alſo but a power. 

$ 15. SUCH is the difficulty of explaining and giving clear notions of inter- 
nal actions by ſounds, that I muſt here warn my reader that ordering, directing, 
chuſing, preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough 
expreſs volition, unleſs he will reflect on what he himſelf does when he wills. 
For example, preferring, which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the act of vo- 
lition, does it not preciſely. For though a man would prefer flying to walking, 
yet who can ſay he ever wills it? Volition, it is plain, is an act of the mind 
knowingly exerting that dominion it takes itſelf to have over any part of the 
man, by employing it in, or with-holding it from, any particular action. And 
what is the will, but the faculty to do this? And is that faculty any thing 
more in effect than a power, the power of the mind to determine its thought, 
to the producing, continuing, or ſtopping any action, as far as it depends on us? 


For can it be denied, that whatever agent has a power to think on its own 


actions, and to prefer their doing or omiſſion either to other, has that faculty 
called will? Will then is nothing but ſuch a power. Liberty, on the other 
ſide, is the power a man has to do or forbear doing any particular action, 


according as its doing or forbearance has the actual eee in the mind; 


which is the ſame thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. 
_{F16. Ir is plain then, that the will is nothing but one power or ability, 
and freedom another power or ability : fo that to aſk, whether the will has 


freedom, is to aſk whether one power has another power, one ability another 


ability; a queſtion at firſt fight too groſly abſurd to make a diſpute, or need an 

For who is it that ſees not that powers belon only to agents, and 
are attributes only of ſubſtances, and/not of powers themſelves ? So that this 
way of putting the queſtion, viz, Whether the will be free? is in effect to 


- aſk, Whether the will be a ſubſtance, an agent? or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, 
ſince freedom can properly be attributed to nothing elſe. If freedom can 
With ay propriety of ſpeeeh be applied to power,%@s may be attributed to the 

pate at is in a man to produce or forbear ucing motion in parts of 
his body, by choice or 1 ; which is that which denominates him 
free, and is freedom itſe 


But if any one ſhould aſk, whether freedom _ 
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free, he would be u e not to underſtand well what he ſaid; and he 
would be thought to deſerve Midas's ears, who, knowing that rich was a de- 
nomination for the poſſeſſion of riches, ſhould demand whether riches them- 
ſelves were rich. | Mk 

$ 17. HowEveR the name faculty, which men have given to this power 
called the will, and whereby they have been led into a way of talking of the 
will as acting, may, by an appropriation that diſguiſes its true ſenſe, ſerve a 
little to palliate the abſurdity ; yet the will in truth ſignifies nothing but a 
power, or ability, to prefer or chuſe : and when the will, under the name 
of a faculty, 1s conſidered as it 1s, barely as an ability to do ſomething, the 
abſurdity in ſaying it is free, or not free, will eafily diſcover itſelf. For if it 
be reaſonable to ſuppoſe and talk of faculties, as diſtin& beings that can act, 
(as we do, when we ſay the will orders, and the will is free) it is fit that we 
ſhould make a ſpeaking faculty, and a walking faculty, and a dancing faculty, 
by which thoſe aCtions are produced, which are but ſeveral modes of motion ; 
as well as we make the will and underſtanding to be faculties, by which the 
actions of chuſing and perceiving are produced, which are but ſeveral modes 
of thinking: and we may as properly ſay, that it is the ſinging faculty ſings, 
and the dancing faculty dances ; as that the will chuſes, or that the under- 
ſtanding conceives ; or, as is uſual, that the will directs the underſtanding, 
or the underſtanding obeys, or obeys not the will: it being altogether as pro- 
per and intelligible to ſay, that the power of ſpeaking directs the power of 
inging, or the power of ſinging obeys or diſobeys the power of ſpeaking. 

$18, Tris way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, as I gueſs, 
produced great confuſion. For theſe being all difterent powers in the mind, 
or in the man, to do ſeveral actions, he exerts them as he thinks fit: but the 
power to do one action, is not operated on by the power of doing another 
action. For the power of thinking operates not on the power of chuſing, 
nor the power of chuſing on the power of thinking; no more than the 
power of dancing operates on the power of ſinging, or the power of ſinging 
on the power of dancing; as any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive: 
and yet this is it which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that the will operates 
on the underſtanding, or the underſtanding on the will. | 

\ 19.. I GRANT, that this or that actual thought may be the occaſion of 
volition, or exerciſing the power a man has to chuſe; or the actual choice 
of the mind, the daun of actual thinking on this or that thing: as the actual 
lnging of ſuch a tune, may be the cauſe of dancing ſuch a dance, and the 
actual dancing of ſuch a dance the occaſion of ſinging ſuch a tune. But in 
all theſe it is not one power that operates on another: but it is the mind that 
operates, and exerts theſe powers; it is the man that does the action, it is the 


agent that has power, or is able to do. For powers are relations, not agents: 


and that which has the power, or not the power to _ is that alone 
which is or is not free, and not the power itſelf. For freedom, or not free- 
dom, can belong to nothing, but what has or has not a power to act. 
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either words or filence, I am at liberty to ſpeak, 


a thought directing the motion of my 
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cerning tbe mind, with the name of faculties, a notion of their operating, 
has, I ſuppoſe, as little advanced our knowledge in that part of ourſelves, a; 
the great uſe and mention of the like invention of faculties, in the operations 
of the body, has helped-us in the knowledge of phyſick. Not that I deny 
there are faculties, both in the body and mind : 5 both of them have their 
powers of operating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. For 
nothing can operate that is not able to operate; and that is not able to operate, 
that has no power to operate. Nor do I deny, that thoſe words, and the like, 
are to have their place in the common uſe of languages, that have made them 
current. It looks like too much affectation wholly to lay them by: and phi- 
loſophy itſelf, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet when it appears in publick, 
mult have ſo much complacency, as to be clothed in the ordinary Fathion and 
language of the country, ſo far as it can conſiſt with truth and perſpicuity. But 
the fault has been, that faculties have been ſpoken of and repreſented as ſomany 
diſtin agents. For it being aſked, what it was that digeſted the meat in our 
ſtomachs? it was a ready and very fatisfactory anſwer, to ſay, that it was the 


_ digeſtive faculty. What was it that made any thing come out of the body? the 


expulſive faculty. What moved? the motive faculty. And ſo in the mind, the 
intelleCtual faculty, or the underſtanding, underſtood; and the elective faculty, 
or the will, willed or commanded. This is in ſhort to ſay, that the ability, 
to digeſt, digeſted ; and the ability to move, moved; and the ability to un- 
derſtand, underſtood. - For faculty, ability, and power, I think, are but dif- 
ferent names of the ſame things: which ways of ſpeaking, when put into 
more intelligible words, will, I think, amount to thus much; that digeſtion is 
performed by ſomething that is able to digeſt, motion by ſomething able to 
move, and underſtanding by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth i: 
would be very ſtrange if it ſhould be otherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would be for 
a man to be free without being able to be fre. e | 

$ 21. To return then to the enquiry about liberty, I think the queſtion is not 
proper, whether the will be free, but whether a man be free. Thus, I think, 
1. THAT {© far as any one can, by the direction or choice of his mind, 
preferring the exiſtence of any action to the non- exiſtence of that action, and, 
vice verſa, make it to exiſt or not exiſt; ſo far he is free. For if I can, by 
finger, make it move when it was at 
reſt, or vice verſa; it is evident, that in reſpect of that I am free: and if! 
can, by a like thought of my mind, preferring one to the other, produce 
or hold my peace ; and as far 
as this power reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the determination of his own 
thought preferring either, ſo far is a man free. For how can we think any one 


| freer, than to have the power to do What he will? And fo far as any one can, 


by Kr any action to its not being, or reſt to any action, produce that 


action or fo far can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of action 
to its abſence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce tell how to 0 any 
being freer, than to be able to do what he wills. So that in reſpect of actions 


Within the reach of ſuch a power in him, a man ſeems as free, as it is potl- 


ble for freedom to make him. 
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22. Bur the inquiſitive mind of man, willing to ſhift off from himſelf, 
as far as he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be by 29 himſelf into 
a worſe ſtate than that of fatal neceſſity, is not content with this: free- 
dom, unleſs it reaches farther than this, will not ſerve the turn: and it paſſes 
for a good plea, that a man is not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as 
he is to act what he wills. Concerning a man's liberty, there yet therefore 
is raiſed this farther queſtion, Whether a man be free to will ? which 1 
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think is what is meant, when it is diſputed whether the will be free. And 


as to that I imagine, 
C23. TraT willing, or volition, being an action, and freedom conſiſting 


in a power of acting or not acting, a man in reſpect of willing, or the act of 


volition, when any action in his power is once propoſed to his thoughts, as 
preſently to be done, cannot be free. The reaſon whereof is very manifeſt: for 
it being unavoidable that the action depending on his will ſhould exiſt, or not 
exiſt; and its exiſtence, or not exiſtence, following perfectly the determina- 
tion and preference of his will; he cannot avoid willing the exiſtence, or not 


exiſtence of that action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he will the one, or the 


other; i. e. prefer the one to the other: ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily 
follow ; and that which does follow, follows by the choice and determination 
of his mind, that is, by his willing it: for if he did not will it, it would not be. 
do that in reſpe& of the act of willing, a man in ſuch a caſe is not free: liberty 
conſiſting in a power to act, or not to act; which, in regard of volition, a man, 
upon ſach a propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſary to prefer the 
doing or forbearance of an action in a man's power, which is once ſo propoſed 
to his thoughts; a man muſt neceſſarily will the one or the other of them, 
upon which preference or volition, the action or its forbearance certainly fol- 
lows, and is truly voluntary. But the act of volition, or preferring one of 
the two, being that which he cannot avoid, a man in reſpect of that act of 
willing is under a neceſſity, and fo cannot be free; unleſs neceſſity and free- 
dom can conſiſt together, and a man can be free and bound at once. | 
924. Tuts then is evident, that in all propoſals of preſent action, a man 
is not at liberty to will or not to will, becauſe he cannot forbear willing: 
liberty conſiſting in a power to act or to forbear acting, and in that "= 
For a man that fits ſtill is ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if 
he wills it. But if a man fitting ſtill has not a power to remove himſelf, he 


is not at liberty; ſo likewiſe a man falling down a precipice, though in motion, 


1s not at liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop that motion if he would. This 
being ſo, it is plain that a man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to 
give off walking, is not at liberty whether he will determine himſelf to walk, 
or give off walking, or no: he muſt neceſſarily prefer one, or the other of 
them, walking or not walking; and ſo it is in regard of all other actions in our 
power ſo propoſed, which are the far greater number. For conſidering the 
aft number of voluntary actions that ſucceed one another every moment that 
ve are awake in the courſe of our lives, there are but few of them that are 
thought on or propoſed to the will, till the time they are to be done: and 


＋ al ſuch actions, as 1 have ſhewn, the mind in reſpect of willing has not a 
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ower to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts liberty. The mind in that caſe 


Has not a power to forbear willing; it cannot avoid ſome determination con- 


cerning them, let the conſideration be as ſhort, the thought as quick as it 
will; it either leaves the man in the ſtate he was before thinking, or changes 


it; continues the action, or puts an end to it. Whereby it is manifeſt, that it 


The will de- 


termined by 
ſomething 


without it. 


Freedom. 


Volition, 
what. 


orders and directs one, in preference to or with negle& of the other, and 
thereby either the continuation or change becomes unavoidably voluntary. 
$ 25. SINCE then it is plain, that in moſt caſes a man is not at liberty, he- 
ther he will, or no; the next thing demanded, is, Whether a man be at 
liberty to will which of the two he pleaſes, motion or reſt? This queſtion 
carries the abſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, that one might thereby ſuf. 
ficiently be convinced that liberty concerns not the will. For to aſk, whether 
a man be at liberty to will either motion or reſt, ſpeaking or ſilence, 


which he pleaſes; is to aſk, whether a man can will what he wills, or be 


pleaſed with what he is pleaſed with? A queſtion which, I think, needs no 


anſwer; and they who can make a queſtion of it, muſt ſuppoſe one will to 


determine the acts of another, and another to determine that; and ſo on in 
infinitum. 8 | * | 

$ 26. To avoid theſe and the like abſurdities, nothing can be of greater 
uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our minds determined ideas of the things under con- 
ſideration. If the ideas of liberty and volition were well fixed in the under- 
ſtandings, and carried along with us in our minds, as they ought, through 
all the queſtions that are raiſed about them; I ſuppoſe a great part of the 
difficulties that perplex men's thoughts, and entangle their underſtandings, 
would be much eaſier reſolved ; and we ſhould perceive where the confuſed 
ſignification of terms, or where the nature of the thing cauſed the obſcurity. 

$ 27. FIRsT then, it is carefully to be remembered, that freedom conſiſts in 
the dependence of the exiſtence, or not exiſtence of any action, upon our 
volition of it; and not in the dependence of any action, or its contrary, on our . 
preference. A man ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards 
downwards into the ſea, not becauſe he has a power to do the contrary action, 
which is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that he cannot do: but he is there- | 
fore free becauſe he has a power to leap or not to leap. But if a greater force 
than his either holds him faſt, or tumbles him down, he is no longer free 


in that caſe; becauſe the doing, or forbearance of that particular action i 


no longer in his power. He that is a Cloſe priſoner in a room twenty feet 
ſquare, being at the north ſide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty 
feet ſouthward, becauſe he can walk or not walk it; but is not, at the ſam: 
time, at liberty to do the contrary, i. e. to walk twenty feet north ward. 
Ix. this then conſiſts freedom, viz. in our being able to act or not to act 
according as we ſhall chuſe or will. Lite 3 2-5 
8 28. SeconDLY, We muſt remember, that volition or willing is an act of 
the mind directing its thought to the production of any action, and thereby 
exerting its power to produce it, To avoid multiplying of words, I would 
craye leave here, under the word action, to comprehend the forbearance 100 
of any action propoſed ; fitting ſtill,” or holding one's peace, when walking 
or ſpeaking are propoſed, though mere forbearances, requiring as much the 
| 8 | | | determination, 
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determination of the will, and being as often weighty in their conſequences C H a y. 
as the contrary actions, may, on that conſideration, well enough paſs for XXI. 
actions too: but this I ſay, that I may not be miſtaken, if for brevity ſake! 


ſpeak thus. 4 


$ 29. THIRDLY, The will being nothing but a power in the mind to What deter. 
direct the operative faculties of a man to motion or reſt, as far as they depend nes the 


on ſuch direction: to the queſtion, What is it determines the will? the true 
and proper anſwer is, The mind. For that which determines the general 
power of directing to this or that gee 26 direction, is nothing but the 
agent itſelf exerciſing the power it has, that particular way. If this anſwer 

ſatisfies not, it is plain the meaning of the queſtion, What determines the 
will? is this, What moves the mind, in every particular inſtance, to deter- 
mine its general power of directing to this or that particular motion or reſt ? 
And to this I anſwer, the motive for continuing in the ſame ſtate or action, 
is only the preſent ſatisfaction in it; the motive to change, is always ſome 
uneaſineſs: nothing ſetting us upon the change of ſtate, or upon any new 
action, but ſome uneaſineſs. This is the great motive that works on the 
mind to put it upon action, which for ſhortneſs ſake we will call determining 
of the will ; which I ſhall more at large explain. 

$ 30. Bor, in the way to it, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that though I 
have above endeavoured to expreſs the act of volition by chuſing, preferring, 
and the like terms, that fignify deſire as well as volition, for want of other 
words to mark that act of the mind, whoſe proper name is willing or volition ; 
yet it being a very ſimple act, whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it is, will 
better find it by reflecting on his own mind, and obſerving what it does when 
it wills, than by any variety of articulate ſounds whatſoever. This caution of 
being careful not to be miſled by expreſſions that do not enough keep up 
the difference between the will and ſeveral acts of the mind that are quite 
diſtinct from it, I think the more neceſlary ; becauſe I find the will often 


confounded with ſeveral of the affections, eſpecially deſire, and one put for 


the other; and that by men who would not, willingly be thought not to 
have had very diſtinct notions of things, and not to <a writ very clearl 

about them. This, I imagine, has been no ſmall occaſion of obſcurity and 
miſtake in this matter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. 
For he that ſhall turn his thoughts, awards upon what paſles in his mind 
when he wills, ſhall fee that the will or power of volition is converſant about 
nothing, but that particular determination of the mind, whereby barely by a 
e e the mind endeavours to give riſe, continuation, or ſtop, to any action 
which it takes to be in its power. This well conſidered, plainly ſhews that 
the will is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from deſire; which in the very ſame ac- 
tion may have a quite contrary tendency from that which our will ſets us 
upon. A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to uſe perſuaſions to 
another, which, at the ſame time I am ſpeaking, I may wiſh may not prevail 
on him, In this caſe, it is plain the will and deſire run counter. I will 
the action that tends one way, whilſt my defire tends another, and that the 


direct contrary way. A man who by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs | 


finds 


Will and de- 
fire muſt not 
be confound- 


ed. 
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finds a dozineſs in his head, or a want of appetite in his ſtomach removed, 
deſires to be caſed too of the pain of his feet or hands (for wherever there is 
pain, there is a deſire to be rid of it) though yet, whilſt he apprehends that 
the removal of the pain may. tranſlate the noxious humour to a more vita] 
part, his will is never determined to any one action that may ſerve to remove 
this pain. Whence it is evident that defiring and willing are two diſtinct 
acts of the mind ; and conſequently that the will, which is but the power of 
volition, is much more diſtinct from deſire. . 

8 31. To return then to the enquiry, What is it that determines the will 


in regard to our ations? And that, upon ſecond thoughts, I am apt to ima- 


pine is not, as is generally ſuppoſed, the greater good in view; but ſome 


(and for the moſt part the moſt preſſing) uneaſineſs a man is at preſent un- 


. equal to itſelf : becauſe the abſence of good 


er, This is that which ſucceflively determines the will, and ſets us upon 
thoſe actions we perform. This uneaſineſs we may call, as it is, deſire; 
which is an uneaſineſs of the mind for want of ſome abſent good. All pain 
of the body, of what ſort ſoever, and diſquiet of the mind, is uneaſineſs: And 
with this is always joined defire, equal to the pain or) uneaſineſs felt, and is 
ſcarcediſtinguiſhable from it. For defire being nothing but an uneaſineſs in 
the want of an abſent good, in reference to any pain felt, eaſe is that abſent 
good; and till that eaſe be attained, we may call it deſire, no-body feeling 
pain that he wiſhes not to be eaſed of, with a deſire equal to that pain, and 
inſeparable from it. Beſides this defire of eaſe from pain, there is another of 
abſent poſitive good; and here alſo the defire and uneaſineſs are equal. As 
much as we deſire any abſent good, ſo much are we in pain for it. But here 
all abſent good does not, according to the greatneſs it has, or is acknow- 
ledged to have, cauſe pain equal to that greatneſs ; as all pain cauſes delire 
is not always a pain, as the pre- 
ſence of pain is. And therefore abſent good may be looked on, and con- 
fidered without deſire. But ſo much as there is any where of deſire, ſo much 


there is of uneaſineſs. | 


Defire is un- 
eaſineſs. 


| 18 32. THAT deſire is a ſtate of uneaſineſs, every one who reflects on him- 
felt will quickly find. Who is there that has not felt in defire what the wiſe 
man ſays of hope, (which is not much different from it) that it being defer- 
red makes the heart fick ?” and that ill proportionable to the greatneſs of the 


_ defire; which ſometimes raiſes the uneaſineſs to that pitch, that it makes 


The uneaſi- 


neſs of deſire 


determines 


the will. 


le cry out, Give me children, give me the thing deſired, or I die? Life 
itſelf, and all its enjoyments, is a burden cannot be borne under the laſting 
and unremoved preſſure of ſuch an uneaſineſs. 2 

$ 33. Goop and evil, preſent and abſent, it is true, work upon the mind: 
but that which immediately determines the will, from time to time, to every 
voluntary action, is the uneaſineſs of deſire, fixed on fome abſent good; either 
negative, as indolence to one in pain; or poſitive, as enjoyment of pleaſure. 


That it is this uneaſineſs that determines the will to the ſucceſſive voluntary 


actions, whereof the greateſt part of our lives is made up, and by which we 


are conducted through different courſes to different ends; I ſhall endeavour to 
thew, both from experience and the reaſon of the ERTIES  - 
25 | | N | § 34. WHEN 
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8 34. Warn a man is perfectly content with the ſtate he is in, which is, 
when he is perfectly without any uneaſineſs, what induſtry, what action, what 
will is there left, but to continue in it? of this every man's obſervation will 
fatisfy him. And thus we ſee our All-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our conſtitution 
and frame, and knowing what it is that determines the will, bas put into man 
the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, and other natural defires, that return at 
their ſeaſons, to move and determine their wills, for the preſervation of them- 
ſelves, and the continuation of their ſpecies, For I think we may conclude, 
that if the bare contemplation of theſe good ends, to which we are carried by 
theſe ſeveral uneaſineſſes, had been ſufficient to determine the will, and ſet us 
on work, we ſhould have had none of theſe natural pains, and perhaps in this 
world little or no pain at all. It is better to marry than to burn,” ſays St. 
Paul; where we may ſec what it is that chiefly drives men into the enjoy- 
ments of a conjugal life. A little burning felt puſhes us more powerfully, 
than greater pleaſures in proſpect draw or allure. | 
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$ 35. IT ſeems ſo eſtabliſhed and ſettled a maxim by the general conſent of The greateſt 


all mankind, that good, the greater good, determines the will, that I do not 
at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſhed my thoughts on this ſubject, I took 
it for granted; and I imagine that by a great many I ſhall be thought more 
excuſable, for having then done fo, than that now I have ventured to recede 
from ſo received an opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter enquiry, I am forced to 
conclude, that good, the greater good, though apprehended and acknowledged 
to be fo, does not determine the will, until our deſire, raiſed proportionably to 
it, makes us uneaſy in the want of it. Convince a man ever ſo much, that 
plenty has its advantages over poverty; make him ſee and own, that the hand- 
ſome conveniencies of life are better than naſty penury ; yet as long as he is 
content with the latter, and finds no uneaſineſs in it, he moves not; his will 
never is determined to any action that ſhall bring him out of it. Let a man 
be eyer ſo well perſuaded of the advantages of virtue, that it is as neceſſary to 
a man who has any great aims in this world, or hopes in the next, as food 
to life ; yet till he hungers and thirſts after righteouſneſs, till he feels an un- 
calineſs in the want of it, his will will not be determined to any action in pur- 
ſuit of this confeſſed greater good; but any other uneaſineſſes he feels in 
himſelf,” ſhall take place, and carry his will to other actions. On the other 
hide, let a drunkard fee that his health decays, his eſtate waſtes ; diſcredit and 
diſeaſes, and the want of all things, even of his beloved drink, attends him 
in the courſe he follows ; yet the returns of uneaſineſs to miſs his compani- 
ons, the habitual thirſt after his cups, at the uſual time, drives him to the 
tavern, though he has in his view the loſs'of health and plenty, and perhaps 
of the joys of another life: the leaſt of which is no inconſiderable good, but 
ſuch as he confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a glaſs 


of wine, or the idle chat of a ſoaking club. It is not want of viewing the 


greater good; for he ſees and acknowledges it, and, in the intervals of his 
drinking hours, will take reſolutions to purſue the greater good ; but when 
the uneaſineſs to miſs his accuſtomed delight returns, the greater acknowledged 


g00d loſes its hold, and the preſent uncaſineis determines the will to the accuſ- 


tomed 


poſitive good 
determines 
not the will, 
but uneaſi- 


neſs, 
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Book II. tomed action: which thereby gets ſtron ger footing to prevail againſt the next 


— — occaſion, though he at the ſame time makes ſecret promiſes to himſelf, that 
ne will do ſo no more; this is the laſt time he will act againſt the attainment of 
thoſe greater goods. And thus he is from'time to time in the ſtate of that un- 
happy complainer, video meliora proboque, deteriora ſequor : which ſentence, 
allowed for true, and made good by conftant experience, may this, and poſſibly 
no other way, be eaſily made. intelligible. j 
Becauſe the - F 36. Ir we enquire into the reaſon of what experience makes ſo evident 
removal of in fact, and examine why it is uneaſineſs alone operates on the will, and de- 
the fir les termines it in its choice ; we ſhall find that we being capable but of one deter- 
© happineſs. mination of the will to one action at once, the preſent uneaſineſs that we 
are under does naturally determine the will, in order to that happineſs 
which we all aim at in all our actions; foraſmuch as whilſt we are under 
any uneaſineſs, we cannot apprehend ourſelves happy, or in the way to it. 
Pain and uneaſineſs being, by every one, concluded and felt to be incon- 
ſiſtent with happineſs, ſpoiling the reliſh even of thoſe good things which 
we have; a little pain ſerving to marr all the pleaſure we rejoiced in. And 
therefore that which of courſe determines the choice of our will to the next. 
action, will always be the removing of pain, as long as we have any left, as 
the firſt and neceſſary ſtep towards happineſs. FILE 
2 un- © d 37. ANOTHER reaſon Why it is uneaſineſs alone determines the will, 
is preſent, may be this; becauſe that alone is preſent, and it is againſt the nature of 
things, that what is abſent ſhould operate where it is not. It may be ſaid, 
that abſent good 'may by contemplation be brought home to the mind, and 
made preſent. The idea of it indeed may be in the mind, and viewed as 
preſent there; but nothing will be in the mind as a preſent good, able to 
counter-ballance the removal of any uneaſineſs which. we are; under, till it 
raiſes. our defire ; and the uneaſineſs of that has the prevalency in determin- 
ing the will. Till then, the idea in the mind of whatever good, is there 
only, like other ideas, the object of bare unactive ſpeculation, but operates 
not. on the will, nor ſets us on work ; the reaſon whereof I ſhall ſhew by 
and by. - How many are to be found, that have had lively repreſentations 
ſet before their minds of the unfpeakable joys of heaven, which they ac- 
knowledge both poſſible and probable too, who yet would be content to take 
up with their happineſs here ? And ſo the prevailing uneaſineſſes of their 
dieſires, let looſe after the enjoyments of this life, take their turns in the deter- 
mining their wills; and all that while they take not one ſtep, are not one jot 
moved towards the good things of another life, conſidered as ever ſo great. 
Becauſe all 8 38. WERE the will determined by the views of ms as it appears in 


rang | contemplation greater or leſs to the underſtanding, which is the ſtate of all 


| heaven poſ- abſent good, and that which in the received opinion the will is 3 to 


ſible, purſue 


chen her. move to, and to be moved by, I do not ſee how it could ever get looſe from the 


infinite eternal joys of heaven, once propoſed and conſidered as poſſible. For 
all abſent good, by which alone, barely propoſed, and coming in view, the 
will is thought to be determined, and ſo to ſet us ori action, being only poſlible, 
but not infallibly certain; it is unavoidable, that the infinitely greater ee 
:1 ks R goo 
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actions it directs: and then we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our 
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courſe towards heaven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, or directing our actions to— 


any other end. The eternal condition of a future ſtate infinitelyoutweighing 


the expectation of riches, or honour, or any other worldly pleaſure which we 
can propoſe to ourſelyes, though we ſhould grant theſe the more probable to 
be obtained: for nothing future is yet in poſſeſſion, and ſo the expectation 
even of theſe may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater good in view 
determines the will, ſo great a $999 once 4 could not but ſeize the 
will, and hold it faſt to the purſuit of this infinitely greateſt good, without 


ever letting it go again: for the will having a power over, and directing the 
thoughts as well as other actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the contem- 


plation of the mind fixed to that good. 

Tais would be the ſtate of the mind, and regular tendency of the will in 
all its determinations, were it determined by that which is conſidered, and in 
view the greater good; but that it is not ſo, is viſible in experience: the in 
finitely greateſt confeſſed good being often neglected, to ſatisfy the ſucceſſive 


uneaſineſs of our defires purſuing trifles. But though the greateſt allowed, 


even everlaſting unſpeakable good, which has ſometimes moved and affected 
the mind, does not ſtedfaſtly hold the will, yet we ſee any very great and pre- 


vailing uneaſineſs, having once laid hold on the will, lets it not go; by which 
we may be convinced, what it is that determines the will. Thus any vehement 


pain of the body, the ungovernable 22 of a man violently in love, or the 
impatient defire of reyenge, keeps the will ſteady and intent; and the will, 
thus determined, never lets the underſtanding lay by the object, but all the 
thoughts of the mind and powers of the body are uninterruptedly imployed 


But any great 
uneaſineſs is 
never neg- 


lected. 


that way, by the determination of the will, influenced by that topping un- 


calineſs as long as it laſts; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the will or 
power of ſetting us upon one action in preference to all other, is determined 


in us by uneaſineſs. And whether this be not fo, I deſire every one to ob- 
ſerve in himſelf. 


$ 39. I mave hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the uneaſineſs of deſire, as that Defire ac- 


which determines the will; becauſe that is the chief and moſt ſenſible, and the 
will ſeldom orders any action, nor is there any voluntary action performed, 
without ſome deſire accompanying it; which I think is the reaſon why the 
will and defire are ſo often confounded, But yet we are not to look upon the 
unealineſs which makes up, or at leaſt accompanies moſt of the other paſſions, 
as wholly excluded in the caſe. Averſion, fear, anger, envy, ſhame, &c. have 
each their uneaſineſs too, and thereby influence the will. Theſe paſſions are 
ſcarce any of them in life and practice ſimple and alone, and wholly unmixed 
with others: though uſually in diſcourſe and contemplation, that carries the 
name which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent ſtate of the 
mind: nay there is, I 3 ſcarce any of the paſſions to be found without 
defire joined with it. I am ſure, wherever there is uneaſineſs, there is deſire: 


for we conſtantly deſire happineſs ; and whatever we feel of uneaſineſs, ſo 


We is certain we want of happineſs, even in our own opinion, let our 
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companies 


all uneaſineſs. 


ſtate 
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ſtate and condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the preſent mo-. 
ment not being our eternity, whatever our enjoyment be, we look beyond 
the preſent, and defire goes with our foreſight, and that ſtill carries the 


Will with it. So that even in joy itſelf, that which keeps up the action, 


The moſt 
preſſing un- 
eaſineſs na- 
turally deter- 
mines the 


will. 


All deſire 
happineſs. 


H appineſs 
what. 


I 
boar, for ſo it is to act for what is ju 


whereon the enjoyment depends, is the defire to continue it, and fear to 


boſe it: and whenever a | are uneaſineſs than that takes place in the mind, 
the will preſently is by that determined to ſome new action, and the pre- 
ſent delight negleted. -- © Patt | 
- I 40. Bur we being in this world befet with ſundry uneaſineſſes, diſtracted 
with different defires, the next inquiry naturally will be, which of them has 
the precedency in determining the will to the next action? and to that the 
anfwer is, that ordinarily, which is the moſt preffing of thoſe that are judged 
capable of being then removed. For the will being the power of directing 
our operative faculties to ſome action, for ſome end, cannot at any time be 
moved towards what is judged at that time unattainable : that would be to 
fuppoſe an intelligent being deſignedly to act for an end, only to loſe its la- 

dged not attainable; and therefore very 
great uneaſineſſes move not the will, when they are judged not capable of a 
cure: they, in that caſe, put us not upon endeavours. But theſe ſet apart, 
the moſt important and urgent uneaſineſs we at that time feel, is that which 


ordinarily determines the will ſucceſſively, in that train of voluntary actions 


which makes up our lives. The greateſt prefent uneaſineſs is the ſpur to 
action, that is conftantly felt, and for the moſt part determines the will in 
its choice of the next action. For this we muſt carry along with us, that the 


proper and only object of the will is ſome action of ours, and nothing elſe: 


or. we producing nothing by our willing it, but ſome action in our power, 
it is. there the will terminates, and reaches no farther. \ HE | 
41. Ir it be farther aſked, what it is moves deſire? I anſwer, Happineſs, 

and that alone. Happineſs and miſery are the names of two extremes, the 
utmoſt bounds whereof we know not; it is what eye hath not ſeen, car 
4 not heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” But 
of ſome degrees of both we have very lively impreſſions, made by ſeveral in- 
ſtances of delight and Joy on the one fide, and torment and ſorr ow on the 
other; which for ſhortnets fake I ſhall comprehend under the names of plea- 
ſore and pain, there being pleafure and pain of the mind as well as the body: 
« with him is fulneſs of joy and pleafure for evermore.” Or, to ſpeak truly, 
they are all of the mind; though fome have their riſe in the mind from 
thought, others in the body from certain modifications of motion. 

842. HArrixEss then in its full extent is the utmoſt pleafure we are 


capable of, and miſery the umoſt pain: and the loweſt degree of what can 


be called happineſs is ſo much exfe from all pain, and fo much preſent plea- 


ſure, as without which any ont cannot be content. Now becauſe pleaſure and 


us we cal.evil, t no other reafon, bat for its aptnefs to produce pl 


pain are produced in us by the operation of certain objects, either on our minds 
or out bodies, and in different degrees: therefore hat has an aptneſs to pro- 
duce pleafure in us is chat we wall good, and what is apt to produce pain Pan 


pain 


7 
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pain in us, wherein confiſts our happineſs and miſery. Farther, though what C n A e, 
is apt to produce any degree of pleaſure, be in itſelf good; and what is apt ta XXI. 
* 5 any degree of pain, be evil; yet it often happens, that we do not 
call it ſo, When it comes in competition with a 2755 of its fort ; becauſe 

when they come in competition, the degrees alſo of pleaſure and pain have 

juſtly a preference, So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call good 

and evil, we. ſhall find it lies much in compariſon : for the cauſe of every 

leſs degree of pain, as well as every greater degree of pleaſure, has the 

„„ 49 1160 vers, r ä | 

$43. Tou this be that which is called good and evil; and all good be What good is | 
the proper object of defire in general; yet all goad, even ſeen, and confeſſed ined, what 
to be ſo, does not neceſſarily move every particular man's defire, but only that 
part, or ſo much of it as is conſidered and taken to make a neceflary part of 
b . All other good, however great in reality or appearance, excites 
not a man's deſires, who looks not on it to make a part * that happineſs, 
where with he, in his preſent thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, under 
this view, every one conſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes any part of 
it; other things, acknowledged to be good, he can loct ligon without deſire, 
paſs by, and be content without. There is no- body, I think, ſo ſenſeleſs as 
to deny, that there is pleaſure in knowledge: and for the 99 5 5 of ſenſe, 
they have tog many followers to let it be queſtioned, whether men are taken 
with them or no, Now let one man place his ſatis faction in ſenſual pleaſures, 
mother in the delight of knowledge: though each of them cannot but confeſs, 
there is great pleaſure in what the other purſues ; yet neither of them making 
the other's delight a part of his happineſs, their defires are not moved, but 
each is ſatisfied” without what the . enjoys, and ſo his will is not deter- 
mined to the purſuit of it. But yet as fon as the ſtudious man's hunger and 

thirſt makes him uneaſy, he, whoſe will was never determined to any purſuit of 
good chear, poignant ſauces, delicious wine, by the pleaſant taſte he has found 
in them, is, by the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, preſently determined to 
eating and drinking, though poſſibly with great indiffereney, what wholeſome 
food comes in his Pa And on the other fide, the epicure buckles to ſtudy, 
when ſhame, or the deſire to recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs, ſhall make 
him uneaſy in the want of any fort of knowledge. Thus, how much ſoever 
men are in _carneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of happineſs, yet they may have a 
Clear view of good, great and confeſſed good, ISI being concerned for it, 
or moved by it, if they think they ean make up their happineſs without it. 
Though as f pain, that they are always concerned for; they can feel no uneaq- 
ineſs without being moyed.; And therefore being uncaſy in the want of 
Whateyer-is judged neceffary to their happineſs, as ſoon as any good appears 
e make a part of their portion of happineſs, they begin to delire it. 

\ 44+ Fas, I think, any one may obſerve in himſelf, and others, that the why the 
breaker viüble good does not always raife men's deſires, in proportion to the greateſt good 
Sratrels, it appears, and is acknowledged to have: though every little trouble gg. 
ane us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The — 5 whereof is evident. 

m the nature of our happineſs 3 All preſent pain, Whatever 
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Book II. it be, makes a part of our preſent miſery: but all abſent good does not at any 
L—— time make a neceflary part of our preſent happineſs; nor the abſence of it 
4 make a part of our miſery. If it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and infinitely 
miſerable ; there being infinite degrees of happineſs, which are not in our poſſef- 
fion. All. uneaſineſs therefore Ran removed, a moderate portion of good 
ſerves at preſent to content men; and ſome few degrees of pleaſure in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ordinary enjoyments make up a happineſs, wherein they can he 
fatisfied. © If this were not ſo, there could be no room for thoſe indifferent 
and viſibly trifling actions, to which our wills are fo often determined, and 
wherein we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our lives; which remiſſneſs could by 
no means conſiſt with a conſtant determination of will or deſire to the greateſt 
apparent good. That this is fo, I think few people need go far from home 
to be convinced. And indeed in this life there are not many whoſe happineſs 
reaches ſo far as to afford them a conſtant train of moderate mean pleaſures, 
without any mixture of uneaſineſs ; and yet they could be content to ſtay here 
| for ever: though they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may be a ſtate 
3 of eternal durable joys after this life; far ſurpaſſing all the good that is to be 
| found here. Nay, they cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible than the at- 
| | | tainment and'continuation of that pittance of honour, riches or pleaſure, which 
they purſue, and for which they neglect that eternal ſtate : but yet in full view 
of this difference, fatisfied of the poſſibility of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting 
Happineſs in a future ſtate, and under a clear conviction, that it is not to be had 
Here, whilſt they bound their happineſs within ſome little enjoyment, or aim 
| of this life, and exclude the joys of heaven from making any neceſſary part 
8 | | of kit; their defires are not moved by this greater apparent good, nor their 
| wills determined to any action, or endeavour for its attainment. 
Why not be- Y 4s. TRE ordinary neceſſities of our lives fill a great part of them with 
een, the uneaſineſs of hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, wearineſs with labour, and ſleepi- 
will. neſs, in their conſtant returns, &c. To which, if, beſides accidental harms, we 
| add the fantaſtical uneaſineſs (as itch after honour, power, or riches, &c.) 
which acquired habits by faſhion, example, and education, have ſettled in us, 
and a thouſand other irregular defires, which cuſtom has made natural to us; 
we ſhall find, that a very little part of our life is fo vacant from theſe unca- 
finefles, as to leave us free to the attraction of remoter abſent good. We are 
ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted 
deſires, but a conſtant fucceſſion of uneaſineſſes out of that ſtock, which natu- 
ral wants or acquired habits have heaped up, take the will in their turns: and 
no fooner is one action diſpatched, „ by fach a determination of the will 
We are (et upon, but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work, For the 
removing of thi pains we feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, being the Fs 
dut of miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing to be done in order to happ!- 
1 neſs, abſent good, though thought cb. need, and appearing to be good, 


-.//4 104 + Hot making any part of this unhappineſs in its abſence, is juſtled out to make 
way for the removal of thoſe uneaſſneſſes we feel; till due and repeated contem- 
plation has brought it nearer to our mind, given ſome relith of it, and raiſed in 
vs ſomedefire: which then beginning to make a part of our preſent uneaſineſs, 
A 3 | ; | Ee 


{ſtands 
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ſtands 2 fair terms with the reſt, to be ſatisfied; and ſo, according to its C H a e. 
greatneſs and preſſure, comes in its turn to determine the will. XIII. 
846. AnD thus, by a due conſideration, and examining any good propoſed, ———— 
it is in our power to raiſe our defires in a due proportion to the value of that Nut cnftde- 
good, whereby in its turn and gay it may come to work upon the will, and deſire. 
be purſued. For good, though appearing, and allowed ever ſo great, yet till 
it has raiſed deſires in our minds, and thereby made us uneaſy in its want, it 
reaches not our wills; we are not within the ſphere of its activity; our wills 
being under the determination only of thoſe uneaſineſſes which are preſent to 
us, which (whilſt we have any) are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to 
give the will its next determination : the balancing, when there is any in the 
mind, being only which deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied, which uneafineſs firſt 
removed. Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any uneaſineſs, any deſire 
remains in our mind, there is no room for good, barely as ſuch, to come at 
the will, or at all to determine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt ſtep in 
our endeavours after happineſs being to get wholly out of the confines of miſery, 
and to feel no part of it, the will can be at leiſure for nothing elſe, till every 
uneaſineſs we Rel be perfectly removed; which, in the multitude of wants 
and deſires we are beſet with in this imperfect ſtate, we are not like to be 
eyer freed from in this world. 
$47. THERE being in us a great many uneaſineſſes always folliciting, and The power to 
ready to determine the will, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the greateſt and ſuſpend the 
moſt preſſing ſhould determine the will to the next action; and ſo it does for _ g . 
the moſt part, but not always. For the mind having in moſt caſes, as is evi- makes way 
dent in experience, a power to ſuſpend the execution and ſatisfaction of any fields: 
of its deſires, and ſo all, one after another; is at liberty to conſider the objects 5 
of them, examine them on all ſides, and weigh them with others. In this 
lies the liberty man has; and from the not uſing of it right comes all that 
variety of miſtakes, errors, and faults which we run into in the conduct of our 
lives, and our endeavours after happineſs ; whilſt we precipitate the determi- 
nation of our wills, and engage too ſoon before due examination. To pre- 
vent this, we have a power to ſuſpend the proſecution of this or that deſire, 
as every one daily may experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the ſource 
of all liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is (as I think improperly) 
called free-will. For during this ſuſpenſion of any deſire, before the will be 
determined to action, and the action (which follows that determination) done, 
we have opportunity to examine, view, and judge of the good or evil of what 
we are going to do; and when, upon due examination, we have judged, we. 
have done our duty, all that we can or ought to do in purſuit of our happi- 
neſs; and it is not a fault, but a perfection of our nature to deſire, will, and 
at according to the laſt reſult of a fair examination. F | 
$48. Tuis is fo far from being a reſtraint or diminution of freedom, that To be deter- 
it is the very improvement and benefit of it; it is not an abridgment, it is the 2 ee 
end and uſe wy our liberty; and the farther we are removed from ſuch a r 
7 determination, the nearer we are to miſery and ſlavery. A perfect indifferency 1 to li- 
in the mind, not determinable by its laſt judgment of the good or evil that 
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is thought to attend ita choice, would-be ſo far from being an advantage and 
excellency of any intellectual nature, that it would be as an imperfec- 
tion, as the want of indifferency to act or not to act till determined by the will, 
would be an imperfection on the other fide. A man is at liberty to lift up his 
hand to his head, or let it reſt quiet: he is perfectly indifferent in either; and 
it would be an imperfection in him, if he wanted that power, if he were 
deprived of that indifferency. ut it would be as great an imperfection if he 


| had the ſame N whether he would prefer the lifting up his hand, or 


its remaining in reſt, when it would ſave his head or eyes from a blow he ſees 
coming: it 1s as much a perfection, that defire, or the power of preferring, 
ſhould be determined by good, as that the power of acting ſhould be deter- 
mined by the will; and the certainer ſuch determination is, the greater is the 
perfection. Nay, were we determined by any thing but the laſt reſult of our 
own minds, judging of the good or evil of any action, we were not free: 
the very end of our freedom being, that we may attain the good we chuſe. 
And therefore every man 1s put under a neceflity by his conſtitution, as an 
intelligent being, to be determined in willing by his own thought and judge- 
ment what is beſt for him to do: elſe he would be under the determination 
of ſome other than himſelf, which is want of liberty. And to deny that a 
man's will, in every determination, follows his own judgment, is to ſay, that 
a man wills and acts for an end that he would not have, at the time that he 
wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it in his preſent thoughts before any 
other, it is plain he then thinks better of it, and would have it before any 


other; unleſs he can have and not have it, will and not will at the fame 


The freeſt a- 
nts are ſo 
determined. 


A conſtant de- 


termination 


time; a contradiction too manifeſt to be admitted ! | U 
$49. Ir we look upon thoſe ſuperior beings above us, who enjoy perfect 
happineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge that they are more ſteadily determined 
in their choice of good than we ; and yet we have no reaſon to think they are 
leſs happy, or leſs free than we are. And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite 
creatures as we are to pronounce what infinite wiſdom and goodneſs could do, 
I think we might ſay, that God himſelf cannot chuſe what is not good; the 
freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determined by what is beſt. 
F 50. Bor to give a right view of this miſtaken part of liberty, let me aſk, 


to a purſuit o Would any one be a changeling, becauſe he is leſs determined by wiſe conſi- 


happineſs no 


abridgment 


of liberty. 


I I" 
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« derations than a wiſe man? Is it worth the name of freedom to be at liberty 
to play the fool, and draw ſhame and miſery upon a man's ſelf?” If to break 
looſe from the conduct of reaſon, and to want that reſtraint of examination and 
judgment, which keeps us from chufing or doing the worſe, be liberty, true 
liberty, madmen and fools are the only freemen: but yet, I think, no-body 


would chuſe to be mad for the ſake of ſuch liberty, but he that is mad already. 
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The conſtant deſire of happineſs, and the conſtraint it puts upon us to act for 
it, no- body, I think, accounts an abridgment of liberty, or at leaſt an abridge- 
ment of liberty to be complained of. God Almighty himſelf is under the 
neceſſity of being happy; and the more any intelligent being is ſo, the nearer 
is its approach to infinite perfection and happineſs. That in this ſtate of 
ignorance we ſhort - ſighted creatures might not miſtake true felicity, 1 ar 
| 1. 85 endowe 
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endowed with a power to ſuſpend any particular defire, and keep it from C n a e. 
determining the will, and engaging us in action. This is ſtanding ſtill, where XXI. 


we are not ſufficiently aſſured of the way: examination is conſylting a guide. 


The determination of the will upon enquiry is following the direction of that 
guide : and he that has a power to act or not to act, according as ſuch deter- 
mination direQs, is a free agent; ſuch determination abridges not that power 
wherein liberty conſiſts. He that has his chains knocked off, and the priſon- 
doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay, 
as he beſt likes; though his preference be determined to ſtay, by the dark- 
neſs of the night, or illneſs of the weather, 'or want of other lodging. He 
ceaſes not to be free, though the deſite of ſome conveniEnce to be had there 
abſolutely determines his preference, and makes him ſtay in his priſon. 


8 gt As therefore the higheſt perfection of intellectual nature lies in a The neceſity. 
careful 


and conſtant purſuit of true and ſolid happineſs, ſo the care of our- Puig 
ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for real happineſs, is the neceſſary nef the. 
foundation of our liberty. The ſtronger ties we have to an unalterable purſuit 1 
of happineſs in general, which is our greateſt good, and which, as ſuch, our 
defires always follow, the more are we free from any neceflary determination 
of our will to any particular action, and from a neceſſary compliance with our 
deſire, ſet upon any partièular, and then appearing preferable good, till we 
have duly examined, whether it has a tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our 
real happineſs : and therefore till we are as much informed upon this inquiry,, 
as the weight of the matter, and the nature of the caſe demands ; we are, by 
the neceſſity of prefefring and purſuing true happineſs as our greateſt good, 
obliged to ſuſpend the ſatisfaction of our defires in particular caſes. | 


\ 52. Turs is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual beings, in Thereaſon of: 


their conſtant endeavours after and a ſteady proſecution of true felicity, that it. 
they can ſuſpend this proſecution in particular caſes, till they have looked 
before them, and informed themſelves whether that particular thing, which 
is then propoſed or deſired, lie in the way to their main end, and make a 
real part of that which is their greateſt good: for the inclination and ten- 
deney of their nature to happinels is an obligation and motive to them, to 
take care not to miſtake or miſs it; and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon cau- 
tion, deliberation, and warineſs, in the direction of their particular actions, 
which are the means to obtain it. Whatever neceſſity determines to the 
purſuit of real bliſs,” the fame neceſſity with the fame force eſtabliſhes ſuſ- 
penſe, deliberation, and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſſive deſire, whether the ſatiſ- 
faction of it does not interfere with our true happineſs, and miſlead us from. 
it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great privilege of finite intellectual beings; 
and 1 deſire it may be well conſidered, whether the great inlet and exerciſe 
of all the liberty men have, are capable of, or can be uſeful to them, and. 
that whereon depends the turn of their actions, does not lie in this, that 
they can ſu ( pend their deſires, and ſtop them from determining their wills. 
o any action, till they have duly and fairly examined the good and evil of 
it, as far forth as the weight of the thing requires. This we are able to do; 
and when we have done it, we have done our duty, and all that is in our: 
rower, and indeed all that. needs. For. ſince the will ſuppoſes knowledge 
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Book II. to guide its choice, and all that we can do is to hold our wills undeter. 


—— mined, till we have examined the good and evil of what we defire. What 


follows after that, follows in a chain of conſequences linked one to another, 
all depending on the laſt determination of the judgment; which, whether 
it ſhall- be upon a haſty and precipitate view, or upon a due and mature 
examination, 1s in our power : experience ſhewing us, that in moſt caſes we 
| are able to ſuſpend the preſent ſatisfaction of any deſire. 

Government & 53. Bur if any extreme diſturbance (as ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes 
mo oy our whole mind, as when the pain of the rack, an impetuous uneaſineſs, as of 
right im- love, anger, or any other violent paſſion, running away with us, allows us not 
provement of the liberty of th t, and we are not maſters enough of our own mind; 
uberty- . » to conſider thoroughly and examine fairly; God, who knows our frailty, 
pities our weakneſs, and requires of us no more than we are able to do, and 
ſees what was and what was not in our power, will judge as a kind and 
merciful father. But the forbearance of a too haſty compliance with our 
defires, the moderation and reſtraint of our paſſions, ſo that our underſtand- 
ings may be free to examine, and reaſon unbiaſſed give its judgment, being 
that whereon a right direction of our conduct to trize happineſs depends; it 
is in this we ſhould imploy our chief care and endeavours. In this we 
ſhould take pains to ſuit the reliſh of our minds to the true intrinſick good 
or ill that is in things, and not permit an allowed or ſuppoſed poſſible great 
and weighty good to ſlip out of our thoughts, without leaving. any reliſh, 
any deſire of itſelf there, till, by a due conſideration of its true worth, we 
have formed appetites in our minds ſuitable to it, and made ourſelves uncaſy 
in the want of it, or in the fear of loſing it. And how much this is in every 
one's power, by making reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy 
for every one to try. Nor let any one ſay he cannot govern his paſſions, nor 
hinder them from breaking out, and carrying him into action; for what he 
can do before a prince, or a great man, he can do alone, or in the preſence 

of God, if he will. | ; * | 
How men $ 54. FROM what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to give an account how it comes to 


fas difurnt paſs, that though all men deſire happineſs, yet their wills carry them ſo con- 


courſes. trarily, and conſequently ſome of them to what is evil. And to this I fay, 


that the various and contrary choices that men make in the world, do not 
argue that they do not all purſue good; but that the ſame thing is not good 
to every man- alike. This variety of purſuits ſhews, that every one does not 
place his happineſs in the ſame thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it. Were all 
the concerns of man terminated in this life, why one followed ſtudy and know- 
ledge, and another hawking and hunting ; why one choſe luxury and de- 
bauchery, and another ſobriety and riches ; would not be, becauſe every one 
of theſe did not aim at his own happineſs, but becauſe their happineſs was 
placed in different things. And therefote it was a right anſwer of the phyſi- 
cian to his patient that had ſore eyes: If You have more pleaſure in the taſte 
of wine than in the uſe of your fight, wine is good for you; but if the plea- 

ſure of ſeeing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is naught. 
§ 55. THE mind has a different reliſh, as well as 4 alate; and you will 


as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all men with riches or glory (which yet * 
2. . TY 8 ; 7 * me 
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men place their N as you would to ſatisfy all men's hunger with 
cheeſe or lobſters ; which, though very agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are 
to others extremely nauſeous and offenſive : and many people would with rea- 
ſon prefer the griping of an hungry belly, to thoſe diſhes which are a feaſt to 
others. Hence it was, I think, that the philoſophers of old did in vain en- 
quire, whether ſummum bonum conſiſted in riches, or bodily delights, or vir- 
tne, orcontemplation. And they mighthave as reaſonably diſputed, whether the 
beſt reliſh were to be found in apples, plums, or nuts; and have divided them- 
ſelves into ſects upon it. For as pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things 
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themſelves, but their agreeableneſs to this or that particular palate, wherein 
there is great variety; ſo the greateſt happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe 


things which produce the greateſt pleaſure, and in the abſence of thoſe which 


cauſe any diſturbance, any pain. Now theſe, to different men, are very diffe- 


rent things. If therefore men in this life only have hope, if in this life they can 
only enjoy, it is not ſtrange nor unreaſonable, that they ſhould ſeek their hap- 
pineſs by avoiding all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that 


delight them; wherein it will be no wonder to find variety and difference. 


For if there be no proſpe& beyond the grave, the inference is certainly right, 
let us eat and drink,” let us enjoy what we delight in, “for to-morrow we 
« ſhall die.” This, I think, may ſerve to ſhew us the reaſon, why, though 
all men's defires tend to happineſs, yet they are not moved by the ſame object. 
Men may chute different things, and yet all chuſe right; ſuppoſing them only 
like a company of poor inſects, whereof ſome are bees, delighted with flowers 
and their ſweetneſs; others beetles, delighted with other kinds of viands; which 


having enjoyed for a ſeaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever. 


$ 56. THEsE things duly weighed, will give us, as I think, a clear view into 
the ſtate of human liberty. Liberty, it is plain, conſiſts in a power to do, or 
not to do; to do, or forbear doing, as we will. This cannot be denied. But 
this ſeeming to comprehend only the actions of a man conſecutive to volition, 
it is fartherenquired, © whether he be at liberty to will, or no.” And to this it 
has been anſwered, that in moſt caſes a man is not at liberty to forbear the act 


How men 
come to chuſe 
ill. N 


of volition; he muſt exert an act of his will, whereby the action propoſed is 


made toexiſt; or not to exiſt. But yet there is a caſe wherein a man is at liberty 
in reſpect of willing, and that is the chuſing of a remote good as an end to be 
purſued. "Here a man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from being deter- 
mined for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has examined whether it be 
really of a nature in itſelf and conſequences to make him happy, or no. For 
; When he has once choſen it, and thereby it is become a part of his happineſs, 
i raiſes deſire, and that proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, which determines 
hiswill, and ſets him at work in purſuit of his choice on all occaſions that offer. 
nd here we may ſee how it comes to paſs, that a man may juſtly incur pu- 
niſhment, though it be certain that in all the particular actions that hewills, he 


does, and neceffarily does will that which he then judges to be good. For, 


though his will be always determined by that which 1s judged e by his 


underſtanding, yet it excuſes him not: becauſe, bya too haſty choice of his 


own making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong meaſures of good and = | 
| X Which, 


VOL. I. 


Regs II. which, however falfe-and fallaciaus, 1 the ſame influence on all his future 
— conduct, as if they were true and x 3p He has vitiated his own palate, 
2 and muſt be anfwerable to himſelf for the fickneſs. and death that follow. 
from it. Theeternal law and nature of things muſt not be altered, to comply 
with his ill ordered choice. If the neglect, or abuſe, of the liberty he had 
to examine what would really and truly make for his happineſs, eats 
him, the miſcarriages that follow on it muſt be imputed to. his own 
election. He had a power to ſuſpend his determination: it was given him, 
that he might examine, and take. care of his own. ha appineſe, and look that 
6 were not deceived. And he could never judge, that it was hetter to be 
ceived than not, in a matter of ſo great and near concernment. 

Wuar has been ſaid may alſo diſcover to us the reaſon why men in this 
world prefer different 1 and purſue happineſs by contrary courſes. But 
yet, ſince men. are always conſtant, and in earneſt, in matters of happineſs 
and miſery, the queſtion. till remains, How men come often to prefer the 

orſe to the — ; and to chuſe that, which, by their own- confeſſion, 

made them miſerable ? 

8 7 55 To en for the various and contrary ways men take, though all 
aim at appy, We muſt conſider whence the various uncaſineſſes, that 

3 will in the preference of each voluntary action, have their riſe. 
From bodily 1. SOME of them come from cauſes not in our power; ſuch as are often the 
3 Rains of the body from want, diſeaſe, or outwanckh i injuries, as the rack, &c. 
which, when preſent and violent, operate for the moſt part forcibly on the will, 
and turn the courſes of men's lives from virtue, piety, fone? religion, and what 
before they judged to lead to happineſs; everyone not endeavouring, or through 
diſuſe not —— able, by the contemplation of remote and future good, to raiſc 
in himſelf _ of them ſtrong enough to counterbalance the uneaſineſs he 
feels in thoſe bodily torments, ande keep his will ſteady, in the choice of thoſe 
actions which. lead to future happineſs. A neighbour country has been of late 
a tragical theatre, from which we might fetch inſtances, if there needed any, 
and the. world did not in all countries and ages furniſh. examples enough to 
onfirm, that. received, obſervation, neceſfitas cogit ad turpia; and there- 
re. there is great reaſon, for us to pray, © lead us not into temptation.” 
From wrong 2. OTHER uneaſineſſes ariſe from our deſires of abſent good; which deſires 
2 ariivg always bear proportion to, and depend on the judgment we make, and the 
judgment. reliſh we have of any, abſent good: in both which we are. apt to be variouſly: 
miſled, and, that by our own. faults. 
Our judg- - 5 58. Ix the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the — judgments men make 
— pag of future good and i. whereby their deſires. are miſſed. For, as to preſent 
evil always happineſs and miſery, when. that alone oomes in apy reſet and the conſe- 
_ quences are quite removed, a man never chuſes amiſs; he knows what beſt 
| | (es him, and that he actually prefers, . Things in their preſent. enjoyment 
are. A they ſeem the apparent and: real goodſ are, in this caſe, always the 
Fax, the. pajp,or, pleaſure; being, juſt ſo great, and. no greater than it is 
y the preſent; good. or evil. is; really ſo much as it appears. And therefore 
Werg-EVELY 1 eee eee itſelf, ANI no —— _ 
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ter it, we ſhould #fdoubtedly nevet err in our choice of goed; we ſhould C u A r. 


always infallibly prefer the beſt. Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of XXI. 


ſtarving with hanger and cold, ſet + oe before us, ho-body would be i 


doubt which to chufe : wete the ſatisfaction of a luſt, and the joys of heaven, 
offered at once to any one's preſent poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or err 
in. the determination of his choice. 

& 59, Bor fince our voluntary actions carry not all the happineſs and 
miſery that depend on them, along with them in their preſent performance, 
but are the precedent cauſes of good and evil, which they draw after them, 
and bring upon us, when they themſelves are paſſed and ceaſe to be; our 
defires look beyond our preſent enjoyments, and catry the mind out to abſent 
good, according to the necefſity which we think there is of it, to the making 
of increaſe of our happinefs. It is our opinion of ſuch a neceflity, that gives 
it its attraction: without that, we are not moved by abſent good. For in this 
narrow ſcantling of capacity, which we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of 
here, wherein we enjoy but one pleaſure at once, which, when all uncafineſs 
is away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient to make us think ourſelves happy; it is 
not all remote, and even apparent good, that affects us. Becauſe the indo- 
lency and enjoyment we have, ſufficing for our preſent happineſs, we deſire 
not to venture the change ; ſince we judge that we are happy already, being 
content, and that is enough. For who is content is happy. But as ſoon as 
any new uneaſineſs comes in, this happineſs is diſturbed, and we are ſet 
afreſh on work in the purfuit of happineſs. | vr 0 

§ 60. THEIR aptribl; therefore to conclude that they can be happy with- From a 
out it, is one great occaſion that men often are not raiſed to the defire of the nuke 
greateſt abſent good. For whilſt ſuch thoughts poſſeſs them, the joys of a makes a ne- 
future ſtate move them not; they have little concern or uneaſineſs about in part 
them; and the will, free from the determination of ſuch deſires, is left to the xo oy * 
purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes which 
it then feels, in its want of and longings after them. Change but a man's 


- view of theſe things; let him ſee, that virtue and religion are neceſſary to his 


happineſs; let him look into the future ſtate of bliſs or miſery, and ſee there 
God, the rightevus judge, ready to © render to every man according to his 
* deeds; to them who by patient continuance in well-doing ſeek for glory, 
and Honour, and immortality, eternal life; but unto every ſoul that doth 
** evil, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguiſh :” to him, I ay, who 
als HON of the different ſtate of perfect happineſs, or miſery, that at- 
tends all men after this life, depending or their behaviout here, the meaſures 
of dod and evil, that govern His choice, are mightily changed. For ſince 
nothing of pleaſure and pain in this life can bear any roportion to the endleſs 
pineſs; or exquiſite miſety, of an immortal ſoul hereafter ; actions in his 
power will have their preference, not according to the tranſient pleaſure or 
Pain that on ont or follows them here, but as they ſerve to ſecure that 
perfect durable happineſs hereafter. 3 | | 
For. Bur to account more particularly for the miſery that men often bring A more par- 
on themſelves, notwithſtandin g that they do all in earneſt purſue happineſs, we deut- 


count of 
X 2 muſt wrong judg- 
ments. 
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Book II. muſt conſider how thin gs eome to be repreſented to our deſires, under deceitful 
—— appearances: and that is by the judgment pronouncing wrongly concerning 


In comparing 


em. To ſee how far this reaches, and what are are the cauſes of wrong judg- 
ment, we muſt remember that things are judged good or bad in a double ſenſe, 


. FixsT, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely 
pleaſure or pain. RIP i 


- SECONDLY, But becauſe not only preſent pleaſure and pain,, but that alſo 
which is apt by its efficaey or conſequences to bring it upon us at a diſtance, 


is a proper a of our deſires, and apt to move a creature that has fore- 
fight; therefore things alſo that draw after them. pleaſure and pain, are 


conſidered as good and evil. | i 
862. Tux wrong judgment that miſſeads us, and makes the will often 


_ faſten on the worſe fide, lies in miſreporting upon the-various compariſons 
P 


of theſe. The wrong judgment I am here ſpeaking of, is not what one 


man may think of the determination. of another, but what every man him- 


{lf muſt confeſs to be wrong. For ſince I lay it. for a certain ground, that 
every intelligent being really ſeeks happineſs, which conſiſts in the enjoy- 


ment of pleaſure, without any conſiderable mixture of uneaſineſs; it is im- 


— 


oflible any one ſhould willingly put into his own draught any bitter ingre- 
Bohr, or leave out any thing in his power, that would tend to his ſatisfaction, - 
and the e r of his happineſs, but only by wrong judgment. I ſhall 
not here ſpeak of that miſtake which is the conſequence of invincible error, 
which ſcarce deſerves the name of wrong judgment; but of that. wrong 
judgment which every man himſelf muſt confeſs to be ſo.. | 
9863. I. TyuzREFORE as to preſent pleaſure and pain, the mind, as has 


reſent and teen faid,, never miſtakes that which is really good or evil; that which is th: 


* 


yet he 


greater pleaſure, or the greater pain, is really juſt as it appears. But though 
reſent pleaſure and pain ſhew their difference and degrees ſo plainly, as not to 
ing room for miſtake ;- yet when we compare: preſent. pleaſure or pain with 


future, (which is uſually the caſe in the moſt important determinations of the 


will} we often make wrong judgments of them, taking our meaſures of them 
in different poſitions of diſtance. Objects, near our view, are apt to be thought 


greater than thoſe: of a larger. ſize, that ate more remote: and ſo it is with 


pleaſures and pains; the preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have 
the diſadvantage in the compariſon. Thus moſt men, like ſpendthrift heirs, 
are apt to, judge a little in. hand better than. a great deal to come; and ſo, for 


ſmall matters in poſſeſſion, part with great ones in reverſion. But that this is 


a wrong judgment, every one muſt allow, let his pleaſure.confiſt in whatever 
it will: ſince that which is future will certainly come to be preſent; and then, 
having the Game advantage of nearneſs, will ſhew itſelf in its full dimenſions, 
and diſcover. his wilful miſtake, who judged of it by unequal meaſures. Were 
the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, the very moment a man takes off his 
glaſs, with that fick ſtomach and aking head, which, in ſome men, arc ſure 
to follow not many hours after; I think no-body, whatever pleaſure he had 
in his cups, would, on theſe conditions, ever let wine touch. his lips; which 

daily allows, and the evil fide comes. ta be choſen only B 


_ 


- 
— * 
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fallacy of a little difference in time: But if pleaſure or pain can be ſo leſ- CM Ap. 
ned only by a few hours removal, how much more will it be ſo by a farther XXI. 
diſtance, to à man that will not by a right judgment do what time will, ie... 
bring it home upon himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and there take its 
true dimenſions ? This is the way we uſually impoſe on ourſelves, in reſpect 
of bare pleaſure and pain, or the true degrees of happineſs or miſery: the 
future loſes its juſt proportion,” and what is preſent obtains the preference as 
the greater. I mention not here the wrong judgment, whereby the abſent. 
are not only leſſened, but reduced to perfect nothing; when men enjoy what 
they can in preſent, and make fute of that, concluding amiſs that no evil 
will thence follow. For that lies not in comparing the greatneſs of future 
good and evil, Which is that we are here ſpeaking of; but in another ſort of 
wrong judgment, which is concerning good or evil, as it is conſidered to be 
the cauſe and procurement of pleaſure or pain, that will follow from it. | 
$ 64. Tux cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we compare our preſent plea- Cauſes of: 
fure or pain with future, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow conſtitution this. 
of our minds. We cannot well enjoy two pleaſures at once, much leſs any 
pleaſure almoſt, whilſt pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent pleaſure, if it be not 
very languid, and almoſt none at all, fills our narrow ſouls, and fo takes up 
the whole mind, that it ſcarce leaves any thought of things abſent: or if; 
among our pleaſures, 'there are ſome which are not ſtrong enough to exclude 
the conſideration of things at a diſtance ; yet we have ſo great an abhorrence- 
of pain, that a little of it extinguiſhes all our pleaſures : a little bitter 
mingled in our cup, leaves no reliſh of the ſweet. ' Hence it comes, that at: 
any rate we deſire to be rid of the preſent evil, which we are apt to think. 
nothing abſent can equal; becauſe, under the preſent pain, we find not our-- 
ſelves capable of any the leaſt degree of happineſs. - Men's daily eomplaints- 
are a loud proof of this: the pain that any one actually fees is ſtill of all 
other the worſt; and it is with anguiſh they cry out, Any rather than - 
Athis; nothing can be ſo intolerable as what I now ſuffer.” And there- 
fore our whole endeavours and thoughts are intent to get rid of the preſent 
evil, before all things, as the firſt. neceſſary condition to our happineſs, let: 
what will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, can exceed, or almoſt: 
equal, the uneaſineſs that fits ſo heavy upon us. And becauſe the abſtinence: i 
from a preſent” pleaſure that offers itſelf, is a pain, nay oftentimes a very | |. 
great one, the defire being inflamed by a near and tempting object; it is no 
wonder that that operates after the ſame manner pain does, and leſſens in- 
e eee and ſo forces us, as it were, blindfold into its: 
i ¾“['. 20 .Qm . oo. all; ew 
6s. App to this, that abſent: good, or, which is the fame thing, future- 
pleaſure, eſpecially if of a ſort we are unacquainted with, ſeldom is able to 
counterbalanee any uncaſineſs, either of pain or deſire, which is-preſent. For 
Us greatneſs being no more than what ſniall be really taſted when enjoyed; men 
are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give place to any preſent delire ; and 
conclude) with themſelves, that when it comes to trial, it may poſſibly not 
anſwer the report, or opinion, that generally paſſes of it; they having often: 
tound, that.not only. whit athers have magnified, but even- * 
: e | | ves: 
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Book II. ſelves have enjoyed with great pleaſure and delight at One time, his proved 
—— F | AT; 
they ſhowld forege e preſent enjoyment. But that this is a falſe way of 
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In conſider- 
ing conſe- 
quences of 
actions. 


Cauſes of 
this, 


it is not af that certainty, but that it may otherwiſe fall out, or elſe by ſome 


Would examine them at large ſingly: but T ſhall only mention this in general, 


and therefore they ſee nothing in it for which 


judging, when applied to. the happineſs of another life, they muſt confeſs; 
untets they wall fay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to be ſo.“ 
For that being intended for a ſtate of happineſs, it mult certainly be agrec- 
able to every one's with and deſire: could- we ſuppoſe their reliſhes as dif- 
ferent there as they are here, yet the manna in heaven will ſuit every one's 
palate. Thus much of the wrong judgment we make of preſent and future 
pleaſure and pain, when they are compared together, and fo the abſcnt con- 
ſidered as. future. en ei ne 

8 66. H. As to things good or bad in their conſequences, and by the apt- 
neſs is in them to procure us good or evil in the future, we judge amil; 


ſeveral ways. Live ik en i 
1. Wuxx we judge that fo much evil does not really depend on them, as 
that though the conſequence be of that moment, yet. 


in truth there does. 
2. WHEN we j 


means be avoided, as by induſtry, adiireſs, change, repentance, &c. That 
theſe are wrong ways of judging, were eaſy to-ſhew in every particular, if I 


viz. that it is a very wrong and irrational way of proceeding,. to venture a 
2 good for a leſs, upon uncertain gueſſes, and b a = examination 

e made proportionable to the weightineſs: of the matter, and the concern- 
ment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one muſt confeſs, 
eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual cauſes of this wrong judgment, whereof 
theſe following are ſome. e Sue) x 0 

8 - I. I@nN0RANCE: he that judges without informing himſelf to the 
utmoſt that he is capable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. 

II. INADVERTENCY.: when a man overlooks even which he does 
know. This is an affected and preſent ignorance, which miſleads our judg- 
ments as much as the other. Judging is, as it were, balancing an account, 
and determining on which ſide the odds lie. If therefore either ſide be 

huddled up in and. ſeveral of the ſums, that ſhould have gone into the 

reckoning, be overlooked and left out, this precipitancy cauſes as wrong a 
judgment, as if it were a perfect ignorance. That which moſt commonly 

cauſes this, is the prevaleney of ſome preſent pleaſure or pain, heightened by 

our feeble paſſionate nature, moſt ſtrongly wrought on by-what is preſent. To 
check this precipitancy, our underſtanding and reaſon was given us, if we will 
make a pe #6 ſe of it, to ſearch and ſee, and then Judge thereupon, With- 
out liberty, the underſtanding would be to no purpoſe: and without under- 
ſanding, liberty (if it — would ſignify — — If a man ſees what 
would do him good or harm, what would make him happy or miſerable, 
without being able to move himſelf one ſtep towards or from it, what is he the 
better for ſeeing? And he that is at liberty to ramble in perfect darkneſs, what 
is his. liberty better, than if he were driven up and don as a bubble by the 
force of the wind? The being acted by a blind impulſe from without, 1. 
Fs ; W , 
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wichim is little odds. The firſt therefore, and great uſe of liberty, is to C H A p. 
kinder blind precipitancy ; the principal exerciſe of freedom is to ſtand ſtill, XXI. 
open the eyes, look about, and take a view of the conſequence of what we 
are going to do, as much as the weight of the matter requires. How much 

floth and negligence, heat and paſſion, the prevalency of faſhion, or acquired 
indiſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute on occaſion to theſe wrong judgments, 

1 ſhall not here farther enquire. I fhall only add one other falſe judgment, 

which I think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken notice 

of, though of great influence. Cy 


8 68. ALL men defire happinefs, that is paſt doubt; but, as has been Wrong judg- , 


already obſerved, when they are rid of pain, they are apt to take up with any ent of what 
pleaſure at hand, or that cuſtoms has endeared to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; our nc x 
and ſo being happy, till ſome new defire, by making them uneaſy, diſturbs nes. 
that happineſs, and ſhews them that they are not ſo, they look no farther ; 
nor is bs will determined to any action, in purſuit: of any other known or 
apparent good. For ſince we find, that we cannot enjoy all forts of good, but 
one excludes another; we do not fix our deſires on every apparent greater 
good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſary to our happineſs; if we think we 
ean be happy without it, it moves us not. This is another occaſion to men 
of judging wrong, when they take not that to be neceſſary to their happi- 
elt, which really is ſo-. This miſtake miſteads us both in the choice of the 
good we aim at, and very often in the means to it, when it is a remote good. 
But which way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, or by 
neglecting the means as not neceſſary to it; when a man miſſes his great 
end, happineſs, he will acknowledge he judged not right. That which 
contributes to this miſtake, is the real or. ſuppoſed unpleaſantneſs of the 
actions, which are the way to this end; it ſeeming fo prepoſterous x thing 
to men, to make themſelves unhappy in order to happineſs, that they do not 
cally bring themſelves to it. Ni ei n 

969. Far laſt enquiry therefore concerning this matter is, © whether it be we can 
im a man's power to change the pleaſantneſs and unpleaſantneſs that accom- e 9 
panĩes any fort of action ? And as to that, it is plain, in many caſes he can, or difa = 
Men may and ſhould correct their palates, and give reliſſi to what either has, or abieneß in 
they ſuppoſe has none. The reliſh of the mind is as various as that of the 85 
body, and like that too may be altered; and it is a miſtake to think, that men 
canbehange the diſpleaſingneſs or indifferency that is in actions into pleaſure 
and defire, if they will do hut what is in their power. A due conſideration 
wilß do it in ſome caſes; and practice, application, and cuſtom in moſt. Bread 
or tobaceo may he neglected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to health, 
becauſe of an indifferency or diſreliſh to them; reaſon and conſideration at firſt 
recommend; andi begin their trial, and uſe finds, or cuſtom makes them 
pheaſant,” That this is ſv. in virtue too, is very certain. Actions are pleaſing: 
or difpleaſingy either' in themſelves, or conſidered as a means to a greater and 
more deſirabis endi{ The eating of a woll- ſtaſdned diſſi; ſuited to a man's 
palate, may move tlie mind by the. delight itſelfthiat aocompanies the eating, 
without relprenes to any other onde to Which the oonſideration ofthe 1 4 
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Book II. there is in health and ſtrength (40 which that meat is ſubſervient) may add 
ane guſto, able to make us fwallow an ill-rehſhed potion, In the latter of 
theſe, any action is rendered more or leſs pleaſing, only by the contemplation 
of the end, and the being more or leſs perſuaded of its tendency to it, or ne- 

.ccffary. connexion with it: but the pleaſare of the action itſelf is beſt ac- 

quired or .increaſed by uſe and practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, 

which at a diſtance we looked on with averſion; and by repetitions wear us 

into a liking of what e , in the firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us. Habits have 

powerful charms, and put 10 ſtrong attractions of eaſineſs and pleaſure into 

hat we accuſtom ourſelves te, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be 

_ [eaſy in the omiſſior af actions, which hahitual practice has ſuited, and thereby 
recommends to us. Thaugh this be very viſhble, and every one's experience 

- Ahews him he can do ſo; yet it is a part in the conduct of men towards their 
happineſs, neglected to a degree, that it will be poſſibly entertained as a para- 

dox, if it be faid, that men can make things or actions more or leſs pleaſing 

to themſelves ; and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly impute a 
great deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the common opinion having 

ſettled wrong notions, and education and cuſtom ill habits, the juſt values of 
things are miſplaced, and the palates of men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken 

to rectify theſe; and contrary habits change our pleaſures, and give a reliſh 

to that which is neceſſary or conducive to our happineſs. This every one 

muſt confeſs he can do, and when happineſs is loſt, and miſery overtakes him, 
he will confeſs he did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn. himſelf for it: 

and I alk every one, whether he has not often done ſo? 

Preference of HY 70..I SHALL not now enlarge any farther on the wrong judgments and 
mee torn neglect of what is in their power, whereby men miſlead themſelves. This 
wrong judg. Would make a volume, and is not my buſineſs. But whatever falſe notions, o: 
- ſhameful neglect of what is in their power, may put men out of their way to 
happineſs, and diſtract them, as we ſee, into ſo different courſes of life, this 

yet is certain, that morality, eſtabliſhed upon its true foundations, cannot but 
determine the choice in any one that will but conſider: and he that will not be 

q ſo far a rational creature as to reflect ſeriouſly upon infinite happineſs and 
miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf as not making that uſe of his under- 

ſtanding he ſhould. The rewards and puniſhments of another life, which the 

Almighty has eſtabliſhed as the inforcements of his law, are of weight enough 
to determine the choice, againſt whatever pleaſure or pain this life can ſhew,, 

when the eternal ſtate is conſidered but in its bare poſſibility, which no- bod) 

can make any doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs happineſs 

to be but the poſſible conſequence of a good liſe here, and the contrary ſtate 

the poſſible reward of a bad one; muſt on himſelf to judge very much amiſs 

if he does not conclude, that a virtuous life, with the certain expectation of 
everlaſting bliſs, which may come, is to be prefepred'to a vicious one, with the 

fear of that dreadful ſtate of miſery, which it is very poſſible may overtake 

the guilty; or at beſt the terrible uncertain: hope of annihilation. This 15 
evidently fo, though the virtuous life here had nothing but pain, and the vi. 
cious continual pleaſure :. which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, 121 | 
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vicked men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their preſent poſſeſſion; C n a y. 
nay, all things rightly conſidered, have, I think, even the worſt part here. 
But when infinite happineſs is put into one ſcale againſt infinite miſery in the 


other ; if the worſt that comes to the pious man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt 


that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without madneſs 


run the venture? Who in his wits would chuſe to come within a poſſibility of 


infinite miſery, which if he miſs, there is yet nothing to be got by that 


hazard? Whereas on the other ſide, the ſober man ventures nothing againſt 
infinite happineſs to be got, if his expectation comes to paſs. If the good 
man be in the right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, he is not miſerable, 
he feels nothing. On the other fide, if the wicked be in the right, he is not 
happy ; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt 
manifeſt wrong judgment that does not preſently. ſee to which fide, in this 
caſe, the preference 1s to be yon ? I have forborn to mention any thing of 
the certainty.or probability of a future ſtate, deſignin | Fupply to ſhew the wrong 
judgment that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own principles, laid 
het he pleaſes, Who prefers. the ſhort pleaſures of a vicious life upon any 
conſideration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a future 
life is at leaſt poſſible. | | 
$71. To conclude this enquiry into human liberty, which as it ſtood 
before, I myſelf from the beginning fearing, and a very judicious friendof mine, 
ſince the publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome miſtake in it, though he could 
not particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter review of this chapter. 
Wherein lighting upon a very eaſy and ſcarce obſervable ſlip I had made, in 
putting one ſeemingly indifferent word for another, that diſcovery opened to 
me this preſent view, which here, in this ſecond edition, I ſubmit to the 
learned world, and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a power to act or not 
to act, according as the mind directs.” A power to direct the operative 
faculties to motion or reſt in particular inſtances, is that which we call the will. 
That which in the train of our voluntary actions determines the will to any 
change of operation, is ſome preſent uneaſineſs; which is, or at leaſt is always 
accompanied with, that of defire. Deſire is always moved by evil, to fly it; 
boa a total freedom from pain always makes a neceſſary part of our happi- 
neſs : but every good, nay every greater good, does not conſtantly move deſire, 
becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make any neceſſary part of 
our happineſs, For all that we deſire, is only to be happy. But though this 
Facra defire. of happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the ſatiſ- 
action of any particular deſire can be ſuſpended from determining the will to 
any ſubſervient action, till we have maturely examined, whether the particular 
apparent good, which we then deſire, makes a part of our real happineſs, or 
be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The reſult of our judgment upon that 
<xamimation is What ultimately determines the man, who could not be free if 
his will were determined by any thing but his own deſire guided by his own 
Judgment. I know that liberty by ſome is placed in an indifferency of the man, 
antecedent to the determination of his will; I wiſh they, who lay ſo much 
ſtreſs on ſuch an antecedent indifferency, as they call it, had told us plainly, 
; "IM e Whether 
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Book II. whether this ſuppoſed indifferency beta to the thought and judgment 


—— of the underſtanding, as well as to the decree of the will, For it is pretty 


„ * 


wherein we can neither ſee nor ſay any t 


the indifferency of that operative power is gone 


- hard to Nate it between them; i. e. immediately after the judgment of the 


underſtanding, and before the determination of the will, becauſe the determi. 
nation of the will TOR Oy follows the judgment of the underſtanding: 
and to place liberty in an indifferency, antecedent to the thought and judgment 
of the underſtanding, ſeems to me to place liberty in a ſtate of darkneſ,, 

king of it; at leaſt it places it in a 
ſubje& incapable of it, no agent being allowed capable of liberty, but in 
conſequence of thought and judgment. I am not nice about phraſes, and 
therefore: conſent to ſay with thoſe that love to ſpeak fo, that liberty is placed 
in indifferency; but it is an indifferency which remains after the judgment 
of the underſtanding; yea, even after the determination of the will : and that 
is an indifferency not of the man, (for after he has once judged which is 


_ beſt; viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an indifferency of 


the operative powers of the man, which remaining equally able to operate, 
or to forbear operating after, as before the decree of the will, are in a ſtate, 
which, if one pleaſes, may be called indifferency; and as far as this indifferency 
reaches, a man is free, and no farther : v. g. I have the ability to move my 
hand, or to let it reſt, that operative power is indifferent to move, or not to 
move my hand: I am then in that reſpect perfectly free. My will determines 
that operative power to reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the indifferency of that my 
operative power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains; the power of moving my 
hand is not at all impaired by the determination of my will, which at preſent 
orders reſt; the indifferency of that power to act, or not to act, is juſt as is 
was Before, as will appear, if the will puts it to the trial, by ordering the 
contrary. But if during the reſt of my hand, it be ſeized by a ſudden palſy, 
| | and with it my liberty; I have 
no longer freedom in that reſpe&, but am under a neceſſity of letting my hand 
xt.” On the other fide, if my hand be put into motion by a convulſion, the 


indifferency of that operative faculty is taken away by that motion, and my 


hberty in that cos loſt: for F am under a-necefhity of having my hand 
move. I have added this, to ſhew in what ſort of indifferency liberty 
ſeems to me to confi, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 

972. Txve notions concerning the nature and extent of liberty are of ſo 
great importanee, that I hope I ſhall be pardoned this digreſſion, which my 
attempt to explain it has led me into. The idea of will, vohtion, liberty, and 
neceflity, in this chapter of power, came naturally in my way. In a former 
edition of this treatiſe I gave an account of my thoughts concerning them, 
according to the light I B20 had: and now, as a lover of truth, and not 2 
worſhipper of my dn doctrines, I own fome change of my opinion, which 
think I have diſcovered ground for. In what I firſt writ, I with an unbiaſſed 
indifferency followed e X whither I thought ſhe led me. But neither being 


ain as to fancy infallibility, nor ſp difingenuons as to diſſemble my miſtakes 


5 for fear of blemiſhiog my re utation, I have with the ſame fincere deſign for 
wu only, not been el to publiſh what a ſeverer enquiry has ſuggeſted 
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is not impoſſible but that ſome may think my former notions right, and Cu A 
Bas Ys I e me found) theſe latter; and aa neither. 1 21 not at XXI. 
all wonder at this variety in men's opinions; impartial deductions of reaſon i 
controverted points being ſo rare, and exact ones in abſtra& notions not ſo 
very eaſy, eſpecially if of any length. And therefore I ſhould think myſelf 
not a little beholden to any one, who would upon theſe, or any other grounds, 
fairly clear this pert of liberty from any difficulties that may yet remain. 

Berors I cloſe this chapter, it may perhaps be to our purpoſe, and help to 
give us clearer conceptions about power, if we make our thoughts take a little 
more exact ſurvey of action. I have ſaid above, that we have ideas but of 
two ſorts of action, viz. motion and thinking. Theſe, in truth, though called 
and counted r. if nearly conſidered, will not be found to be always 
perfectly ſo. For, if I miſtake not, there are inſtances of both kinds, which, 
upon due conſideration, will be found rather paſſions than actions, and conſe- 
quently ſo far the effects barely of paſſive powers in thoſe ſubjects, which yet 
on their accounts are thought agents. For in theſe inſtances, the fubſtanee that 
hath motion or thought receives the impreſſion, where it is put into that 
action purely from without, and ſo acts merely by the $i U it has to receive 
ſuch an impreſſion from ſome external agent; and ſuch a power is not pro- 
perly an active power, but a mere pave capacity in the ſubjet. Sometimes 
the ſubſtance or agent puts itſelf into action by its own power, and this is 
properly active power. Whatſoever modification a ſubſtance has, whereby 
it produces any effect, that is called action; v. g. a ſolid ſubſtance by motion 
operates on, or alters the ſenſible ideas of another ſubſtance, and therefore this 
modification of motion we call action. But yet this motion in that ſolid 
ſubſtance is, when rightly conſidered, but a paſſion, if it received it only from 
ſome external agent. So that the active power of motion is in no ſubſtance 
which cannot begin motion in itſelf, or in another ſubſtance, when at reſt. 
So likewiſe in thinking; a power to receive ideas or thoughts, from the ope- 
ration of any external ſubſtance, is called a power of thinking: but this is but 
a paſſive power, or capacity. But to be able to bring into view ideas out of 
light at one's own choice, and to compare which of x Foun one thinks fit, this 
is an active power. This reflection may be of ſome uſe to preſerve us from 
miſtakes about powers and actions, which grammar and the common frame 
of languages may be apt to lead us into; fince what is ſignified by verbs that 
gtammarians call active, does not always ſignify action: v. g. this propoſition, 
| ſce the moon, or a ſtar, or I feel the heat of the ſun, though expreſſec 
95 verb active, does not ſignify any action in me, whereby I operate on 

lubſtances ; but the reception of the ideas of light, roundneſs and heat, 
wherein I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that poſition of 
ay eyes, or body, avoid receiving them. But when I turn my eyes another 
way, or remove my body out of the ſun-beams, I am properly active; becauſe 
my own choice, by a power within myſelf, I put myſelf into that motion. 
uch an action is the product of active power. | #1 
15 73: AND thus 1 have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our original 
as, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of which they are made up; 
] ä which, 
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Book II. which, if 1 would conſider, as 2 philoſopher, and examine on what cauſe; 
they depend, and of what they are made, I believe they all might be re- 
Aauced to theſe very few primary and original ones, viz. Exren6n, Solidity, 
Mobility, or the power of being moved; which by our ſenſes we receive 
from body: Perceptivity, or the power of perception, or thinking; Moti- 
vity, or the power of moving; which by reflection we receive from our 
minds. I crave leave to make uſe of theſe two new words, to avoid the 
danger of being miſtaken in the uſe of thoſe which are equivocal. To which 
if we add Exiſtence, Duration, Number; which belong both to the one and 
the other; we have, perhaps, all the original ideas, on which the reſt de- 


\ 


- 


2 For by theſe, I imagine, might be N the nature of colours, 
ounds, taſtes, ſmells, and all other ideas we have, if we had but faculties 
acute enough to perceive the ſeverally modified extenſions, and motions of 
theſe minute bodies, which produce thoſe ſeveral ſenſations in us. But my 
preſent purpoſe being only to enquire into the knowledge the mind has of 
things, by thoſe ideas and appearances, which God has fitted it to receive 
from them, and how the mind comes by that knowledge, rather than into 
their cauſes, or manner of production; I ſhall not, contrary to the deſign of 
this effay, ſet myſelf to enquire philoſophically into the peculiar conſtitution 
of bodies, and the configuration of parts, whereby they have the power to 
produce in us the ideas of their ſenfible qualities: I ſhall not enter any far- 
ther into that diſquiſition, it ſufficing to my purpoſe to obſerve, that gold or 
faffron has a power to produce in us the idea of yellow, and ſnow or milk the 
idea of white; which we can only have by our ſight, without examining the 
texture of the parts of thoſe bodies, or the particular figures or motion of the 
particles which rebound from them, to cauſe in us that particular ſenſation : 
though when we go beyond the bare ideas in our minds, and would enquire 
into their cauſes, we cannot conceive any thing elſe to be in any ſenſible 
object, whereby it produces different ideas in us, but the different bulk, 
figure, number, texture, and motion of its inſenſible parts. 
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CHAPTER, XXII 


| Of mixed modes. 
” ' Cn ar. $1. F. FAVING treated of fimple modes in the foregoing chapters, and 
XXII. given ſeveral inſtances of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them, 
to ſhew what they are, and how we come by them; we are now in the next 
| | _ what, Place to conſider thoſe we call mixed modes : ſuch are the complex ideas we 
; mark by the names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which conſiſting of 
ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas of different kinds, I have called mixed 

; modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more ſimple modes, which confiſt only 
| af ſimple ideas of the ſame kind. Theſe mixed modes being alſo ſuch com- 
1 | | ©. binations of ſimple ideas, as are not looked upon to be characteriſtical marks 
| 5 of any real beings that have a ſteady exiſtence, but ſeattered and 1 
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ideas put together by the mind, are thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex C n Ax. 


ideas of ſubſtances. 5 | XVII. 
$2. THAT the mind, in reſpect of its ſimple ideas, is whouy paſſive, and 
receives them all from the exiſtence and operations of things, ſuch as ſenſa- _— by the 


tion or reflection offers them, without being able to make any one idea, ex- 
perience ſhews us: but if we attentively conſider theſe ideas I call mixed 
modes, we are now, ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their original quite different. 
The mind often exerciſes an active power in making theſe ſeveral combina- 
tions: for it being once furniſhed with ſimple ideas, it can put them toge- 
ther in ſeveral compoſitions, and ſo make variety of complex ideas, without 
examining whether they exiſt ſo together in nature. And hence I think it 
is that theſe ideas are called notions, as if they had their original and con- 
ſtant exiſtence more in the thoughts of men, than in the reality of things ; 
and to form ſuch ideas, it ſufficed, that the mind puts the parts of them to- 
gether, and that they were conſiſtent in the underſtanding, without conſi- 
dering whether they had any real being : though I do not deny, but ſeveral 
of them might be taken from obſervation, and the exiſtence of ſeveral ſim- 
ple ideas ſo combined, as they are put together in the underſtanding. For 
the man who firſt framed the idea of hypocriſy, might have either taken it 
at firſt from the obſervation of one, who made ſhew of good qualities which 
he had not, or elſe have framed that idea in his mind, without having any 
ſuch pattern to faſhion it by: for it is evident, that in the beginning of lan- 
guages and ſocieties of men, ſeveral of thoſe complex 1deas, which were con- 
_ ſequent to the conſtitutions eſtabliſhed amongſt them, muſt needs have been 
in the minds of men before they exiſted any where elſe; and that many 
names that ſtood for ſuch complex ideas were in uſe, and ſo thoſe ideas 
| framed, before the combinations they ſtood for ever exiſted. 
Iz. INDEED now that languages are made, and abound with words ſtand- Sometimes 
ing for ſuch combinations, an uſual way of getting theſe complex ideas is by, Sl the ex- 
the explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. For conſiſting of a com- Fivir names. 
pany of fimple ideas combined, they may by words, ſtanding for thoſe fimple 
ideas, be repreſented to the mind of one who underſtands thoſe words, though 
that complex combination of ſimple ideas were never offered to his mind b 
the real exiſtence of | things. Thus a man may come to have the idea of 
acrilege or murder, by enumerating to him the fimple ideas which theſe 
words ſtand for, without ever ſeeing either of them committed. vs. 
$4. Every mixed mode conſiſting of many diſtinct ſimple ideas, it ſeems The name 
reaſonable to enquire, © honce it has its unity, and how ſuch a preciſe mul- ties the — 
* ttude comes to make but one idea, ſince that combination does not always 8 
© exilt together in nature? To which I anſwer, it is plain it has its unity one idea. 
from an act of the mind combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas together, and 
conſidering them as one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe parts; and the mark 
of this union, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one 
name given to that combination. For it is by their names that men com- 
monly regulate their account of their diſtinct ſpecies of mixed modes, ſel- 
dom allowing or conſidering any number of fimple ideas to make one _ 
ih” ry plex 
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Boox II. plex one, but ſuch collections as there be names for. Thus, though the 
A killing of an old man be as fit in nature to be united into one complex idea, 
aldãs ſꝗhe killing a man's father; yet thete being no name ſtanding preciſely for 
*.- , __ the one, as there is the name of parricide to mark the other, it is not taken 
for a particular idea, nor a diſtinct ſpecies of actions from that of 
illi a young man, or any / 7 tl 4 os | 
The cauſe of & 5, Is we:thould enquire a little farther, to ſee what it is that occaſions 
P Anu men to make ſeveral combinations of fample ideas into diſtinct, and, as it 
| were, dettled modes, and neglect others which, in the nature of things 
themſclves, have as much an aptneſs to be combined and make diſtinct ideas, 
we ſhall find the reaſon of it to be the end of language; which being to 
mark or communicate men's thoughts to one another with all the diſpatch 
that may be, they uſually make ſuch collections of ideas into complex modes, 
and affix names to them, as they have frequent uſe of in their way of living 
an and converſation, leaving others, which they have but ſeldom an occaſion 
wh: to mention, looſe and without names to tie them together; they rather 
chuſing to enumerate (when they have need) ſuch ideas as make them up, 
by the. particular names that ſtand for them, than to trouble their memories 
by ET complex ideas with names to them, which they ſeldom 
or never have any on to make uſe. of. 50 r 
Why wordsin 5 6. Tuls ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that there are in every language 
Bare nne many particular words, which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle word of 
anſwering in another. For the ſeveral faſhions, cuſtoms,” and manners of dne nation, 
| another, making ſeveral combinations of ideas familiar and neceflary in one, which 
another people have had never any occaſion to make, or perhaps fo much as 
taken notice of; names come of courſe to be annexed to them, to avoid long 
periphraſes in things of daily converſation, and ſo they become ſo many 
diſtinct complex ideas in their minds. Thus oppeaxuiopes amongſt the Greeks, 
and proſcripti the Romans, were e other languages had 
no names that exactly anſwered, becauſe they ſtood for complex ideas, which 
were. nat in the minds of the men of other nations. Where there was no 
fuch cuſtom, there was no notion of any ſuch actions; no uſe of ſuch com- 
binations of ideas as were united, and as it were tied together by thoſe 
terms: and therefore in other countries there were no names for them. 
And lan- + $7. Hen allo we may ſee the reaſon why languages conſtantly change, 
ages take up new, and lay by old terms; becauſe change of cuſtoms and opi- 
5” nions bringing with it new combinations of ideas, Which it is neceffary fle- 
_ quently to think on, and talk about, new names, to avoid long deſcriptions, 
are annexed to them, and ſo they become new ſpecies of complex modes. 
What a number of different ideas are by this means wrapt up in one ſhort 
ſound, and how much of our time and breath is thereby ſaved, any one will 
ſee, Who will but take the pains to enumerate all the ideas that either re rieve 
or appeal ſtand for; and, inſtead of either of thoſe names, uſe a periphraſis, 


to make any one underſtand their meaning. my 
Mixed 88. Twoucn I ſhall have occaſion to conſider this more at large, when! 


modes,where ome-to treat of words and their uſe; yet I could nat av cid to take thus much 


notice 
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aotics here of the names of mixed modes; which being fleeting and tranſient C u Ar. 
combinations of fimple ideas, which have but a ſhort exiſtence any where but XXII. 
in the minds of men, and there too have no longer any exittence, than 
whilſt they are thought on, have not ſo much any where the appearance of a 

conſtant and laſting exiſtence, as in their names: which are therefore, in this 

ſort of ideas, very apt to be taken for the ideas themſelves. For if we ſhould 

enquire here the idea of a triumph or apotheoſis exiſts, it is evident they 

could neither of them exiſt altogether any where in the things themſelves, 

being actions that required time to their performance, and ſo could never all 

exiſt together: and as to the minds of men, where the ideas of theſe actions 

are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have there too a very uncertain exiſtence; and 

therefore we are apt to annex them to the names that excite them in us. 

o. THERE are therefore three ways whereby we get the complex ideas of How we get 
mixed modes. 1. By experience and obſervation of things themſelves. Thus n 
by ſeeing two men wreſtle, or fence, we get the idea of wreſtling or fencing. 88 
2. By invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple ideas in our 
own minds: ſo he that firſt invented printing, or etching, had an idea of it 
in his mind before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt uſual way, by explain- 
ing the names of actions we never ſaw, or notions we cannot ſee; and by enu- 
merating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our imaginations all thoſe 
ideas wHich go to the making them up, and are the conſtituent parts of them. 

For having by ſenſation and reflection ſtored our minds with fimple ideas, and 
by uſe got the names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe means repreſent to 
another any complex idea we would have him conceive ; fo that it has in it no 
ſimple ideas, but what he knows, and has with us the fame name for. For alt 
our complex ideas are ultimately reſolvible into ſimple ideas, of which they are PF 
compounded and originally made up, though perhaps their immediate ingre- F 
dients, as I'may fo ſay, are alſo complex ideas. Thus the mixed mode, which 
the word lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple ideas: 1, Articulate ſounds. 
2. Certain ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker. 3. Thoſe words the figns of | 
thoſe ideas. 4. Thoſe figns put together by Anden or negation, other- 1 
wiſe than the ideas they ſtand for are in the mind of the ſpeaker. I think I | 
need not go any farther'inithe analyſis of that complex idea we call a lye : | | 
what T have Hic is enough to ſhew, that it is made up of fimple ideas: and | 
it could not bs butan-ofenve tediouſneſs to my reader, to trouble him with X 
à more minute enumeration of every particular ſimple idea that 2 to this 
complex one which, from what has been ſaid, he cannot but be able to make 
out to himſelf.” The fame may be done in all our complex ideas whatſoever ; 
which, however compounded and decompounded, may at laſt be reſolved into 
imple ideas, which are all the materials of knowledge or thought we have, 
or can have. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to fear that the mind is hereby ſtinted 
io too ſcanty a number of ideas, if we conſider what an inexhauſtible ſtock of 
imple number and figure alone afford us. How far then mixed 
| modes which admit of the various combinations of different ſimple ideas, and 
ir infinite modes, are from being few and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. 

do that before we have done, we ſhall fee that no- body need be afraid he mall 

| FS -- | Nh | not. 


Boon II. not have ſcope-ind compaſs enough: for his-thoughts to- range. in, though | 
L—— chey be, as I pretend, confined-only to ſimple ideas received from ſenſation 
vr reflection, and their ſeveral combinations. 25 0 


thinking, and moſt modified, and had moſt mixed ideas made out of them, with names 


the ſeveral modes of thinking and motion ſhould be taken notice of, the 


Several words | $ 11. PoweR being the ſource from hence all action proceeds, the ſub- 
eeming to 
ſignify action, 
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$ 10. Tr is worth our obſerving, which of all our fimple ideas have been 


given to them: and thoſe have been theſe three; thinking and motion (which 
are the two ideas which comprehend in them all action) and power, from 
whence theſe actions are conceived to flow. Theſe ſimple ideas, I ſay, of 
thinking, motion, and power, have been thoſe which have been moſt modi. 
fied, and out of whoſe modifications have been made moſt. complex modes, 
with names. to them. For action being the great buſineſs of mankind, and 
the whole matter about which all laws are converſant, it is no wonder that 


ideas of them obſerved, and laid up in the memory, and have names aſſigned 
to them; without which, laws could be but ill made, or vice and diſorder 
repreſſed. Nor could any communication be well had amongſt men, v;ithout 
ſuch complex ideas, with names to them: and therefore men have ſettled 
names, and ſuppoſed ſettled ideas, in their minds, of modes of action diſtin- 
guiſhed by their cauſes, means, objects, ends, inſtruments, time, place, and 
other circumſtances, and alſo of their powers fitted for thoſe actions: v. g. 
boldneſs is the power to ſpeak or do what we intend, before others, without 
fear or diforder ; and the Greeks call the confidence of ſpeaking by a peculiar 
name, wapmeia: which power or ability in man, of doing any thing, when 
it has been 1 by frequent doing the ſame thing, is that idea we name 
habit; when it is forward, and ready upon every occaſion to break into action, 
we call it diſpoſition. |. Thus teſtineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 
Jo conclude: Let us examine any modes of action, v. g. configeration and 
aſſent, which are actions of the mind: running and ſpeaking, which are actions 
of the body; revenge and murder, which are actions of both together: and 
we ſhall find them but ſo many collections of ſimple ideas, which together 
make up the complex ones ſignified by thoſe names. 


ſtances wherein theſe powers are, when they exert this power into act, are 
called cauſes ; and the ſubſtances which thereupon are produced, or the ſimple 
ideas which are introduced into any ſubject by the exerting of that power, arc 
called effects. The efficacy whereby the new ſubſtance or idea is produced, 
is called, in the ſubject exerting that power, action; but in the ſubjccd, 
wherein any ſimple idea is changed or produced, it is called paſſion: which 
efficacy, however various, and the effects almoſt infinite, yet we can, I think, 
conceive it, in intellectual agents, to be nothing elſe but modes of thinking and 
willig; in corporeal agents, nothing elſe but modifications of motion. | ſay, 
I think we cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two: for whatever ſort 
of action, | beſides theſe, produces any effects, I confeſs myſelf to have no 
notion or idea of; and ſo it is quite remote from my thoughts, apprehenſions, 
and knowledge ; and as much in the dark to me as five other ſenſes, or as the 
ideas of colours to a blind pan: and therefore many words, which ſeem #2 
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expreſs ſome action, ſignify nothing of the action or modus operandi at all, C u Ar. 
but barely the effect, with ſome circumſtances of the ſubje& wrought on, or XXII. 
cauſe operating; v. g. creation, annihilation, contain in them no idea of the 
action or manner whereby they are produced, but barely of the cauſe, and the 
thing done. And when a countryman ſays the cold freezes water, though the 
word freezing ſeems to import ſome action, yet truly it ſignifies nothing but 
the effect, viz. that water that was before fluid is become hard and con- 
ſiſtent, without containing any idea of the action whereby it is done. 
$ 12. I THINK I ſhall not need to remark here, that though power and Mixed modes 

ation make the greateſt part of mixed modes, marked by names, and familiar —— _ 
in the minds and mouths of men; yet other ſimple ideas, and their ſeveral ü 
combinations, are not excluded: much leſs, I think, will it be neceſſary for 

me to enumerate all the mixed modes, which have been ſettled, with names 

to them. That would be to make a dictionary of the greateſt part of the 

words made uſe of in divinity, ethicks, law, and politicks, and ſeveral other 

ſciences. All that is requiſite to my preſent deſign, is, to ſhew what ſort 
of ideas thoſe are which I call mixed modes, how the mind comes by them; 


and that they are compoſitions made up of ſimple ideas got from ſenſation 
and reflection; which, I ſuppoſe, I have done. | 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Of our complex ideas of ſubſtances. 


\ Tas T HE mind being, as I have declared, furniſhed with a great number C H a p. 
| of the ſimple ideas, conveyed in by the ſenſes, as they are found XXIII. 
in exterior things, or by reflection on its own operations, takes notice alſo, w——— 
that a certain number of theſe ſimple ideas go conſtantly together ; which Ae 
being preſumed to belong to one thing, and words being ſuited to common made. 
apprehenſions, and made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are called, ſo united in 
one ſubject, by one name; which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterward to 
talk of, and conſider as one ſimple idea, which indeed is a complication of 
many ideas together: becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe 
imple ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe 
ſome ſubſtratum wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult ; 
which therefore we call ſubſtance. | | 
y 2: So that if any one will examine himſelf concerning his notion of pure Our idea of | 
ſubſtance in general, he will find he has no other idea of it at all, but only a 1 * 
beiten of he knows.ngt what ſupport of ſich qualities, which are capable © © * 
ot producing ſimple ideas in us; which qualities are commonly called acci- 
_ Gents, If any one ſhould be aſked, what is the ſubje& wherein colour or 
weight inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, but the ſolid extended parts: 
and if he were demanded, what is it that that ſolidity and extenſion adhere in, 
© would not be in a much better caſe than the Indian before- mentioned, who, 
VOL.-I. ths ns 1 ſaying 
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Book II. faying that the world was 9 by a great elephant, was aſked what the 
L—— elephant reſted on; to which his anſwer was, A great tortoiſe, But being 
gagain preſſed to know what gave ſupport to the broad-backed tortoiſe, replied, 
Something, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other caſes where 
we uſe words without having clear and diſtinct ideas, we talk like children; 
who being queſtioned what ſuch a thing is, which they know not, readily give 
this Laake ey anſwer, That it is ſomething: which in truth ſignifies nd 
more, when ſo uſed either by children or men, but that they know not what; 
and that the thing they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no 
diſtinct idea of at all, and ſo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dark. The 
idea then we have, to which we give the general name ſubſtance, being 
nothing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown ſupport of thoſe qualities we find exiſt- 
ing, which we imagine cannot ſubfilt, ** fine re ſubſtante,” without ſome- 
thing to ſupport them, we call that ſupport ſubſtantia ; which, according to 
the true import of the word, is in plain Engliſh, ſtanding under or upholding, 
Of the ſorts © 4 3. AN obſcure and relative idea of ſubſtance in general being thus made, 
of ſubſtances. we come to have the ideas of particular ſorts of ſubſtances, by collecting ſucl 
combinations of ſimple ideas, as are by experience and obſervation of men's. 
. ſenſes taken notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſuppoſed to flow from 
the particular internal conſtitution, or unknown effence of that ſubſtance, 
Thus we come to have the ideas of a man, horſe, gold, water, &c. of which 
ſubſtances, whether any one has any other clear idea, farther than of certain 
{imple ideas co- exiſtent together, I appeal to every one's own experience. It is 
the ordinary qualities obſervable in iron, or a diamond, put together, that 
make the true complex idea of thoſe ſubſtances, which a ſmith or a jeweller 
commonly knows better than a philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial form: 
_ he may talk of, has no other idea of thoſe ſubſtances, than what is framed 
dtp ea collection of thoſe fimple ideas which are to be found in them: only 
we muſt take notice, that our complex ideas of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe 
_ Gmple ideas they are made up of, have always the confuſed idea of ſome- 
thing to which they belong, and in which they ſubfiſt. And therefore 
- when we ſpeak of any ſort of ſubſtance, we ſay it is a thing having ſuch or 
ſuch qualities; as body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable of 
motion; ſpirit, a thing capable of thinking; and ſo hardneſs, friability, 
and power to draw iron, we ſay, are qualities to be found in a loaditone. 
| Theſe, and the like faſhions of ing, intimate, that the ſubſtance 1s 
— ſuppoſed always ſomething befides the extenſion, figure, ſolidity, motion, 
thinking, or other obſervable ideas, though we know not what it is. 
No clear idea d 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any particular ſort of corporcal 
of ſubſtance ſubiſtances, as horſe, ſtone, &., though the idea we have of either of them be 
in general” hut the complication or collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas of ſenſible 
: qualities; which we uſe to find united in the thing called horſe or ſtone ; yt 
' becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, 
we ſuppoſe them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome common ſubject ; which 
ſupport we denote by the name ſubſtance, though it be certain we have n 
elcar or diſtinct idea ¶ that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport. 6 Tho 
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| | | 
4 c. Tur fame thing happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. CH Ar. | 
1 reaſoning, e. which Hy concluding not to ſubſiſt of XXIII. | 
themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced pg 
by it, we are apt to think theſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, which id ef giti 
we call ſpirit: whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea or notion a body. 
of matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities which affect 
our ſenſes do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, wherein thinking, knowing, 
doubting, and a power of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, we have as clear a notion 
of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, as we have of body: the one being ſuppoſed to be 
(without knowing what it is) the ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have 
from without; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like ignorance of what it is) 
to be the ſubſtratum to thoſe operations we experiment in ourſelves within, 
It is plain then, that the idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter is as remote 
from our conceptions and apprehenſions, as that of ſpiritual ſubſtance or 
ſpirit: and therefore from our not having any notion of the ſubſtance of 
irit, we can no more conclude its non-exiſtence, than we can for the 
ame reaſon deny the-exiſtence of body ; it being as rational to affirm there 
is no body, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of 
matter, as to ſay there is no ſpirit, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct 
idea of the ſubſtance'of a ſpirit. . 
$6. WHATEVER therefore be the ſecret, abſtract nature of ſubſtance in Of the forts 
general, all the ideas we have of particular diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances, are ſabtances. 
nothing but ſeveral combinations of fimple ideas, co-cxiſting in ſuch, though 
unknown, cauſe of their union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf. It is by 
ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repreſent par- 
_ ticular ſorts of ſubſtances to ourſelves ; ſuch are the ideas we have of their 
ſeveral ſpecies in our minds; and ſuch only do we, by their ſpecifick names, 
ſignify to others v. g. man, horſe, ſun, water, iron: upon hearing which 
words, every one who underſtands the language, frames in his mind a com- 
bination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas, which he has uſually obſerved, or fancied 
to exiſt together under that denomination; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, 
and be as 1t were adherent to that unknown common ſubject, which inheres 
not in any thing elſe. Though in the mean time it be manifeſt, and every 
one upon enquiry into his own thoughts will find, that he has no other idea of 
any fubſtance, v. g. let it be gold, horſe, iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what 
he has barely of thoſe ſenſible qualities, which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a 
ſuppoſition of ſuch a ſubſtratum, as gives, as it were, a ſupport to thoſe qua- 
lities or imple ideas, which he has obſerved to exiſt united together. Thus 
the idea of the ſun, what is it but an aggregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas, 
bright, hot, roundiſh, having a conſtant regular motion, at a certain diſtance 
from us, and perhaps ſome other? As he who thinks and diſcourſes of the 
ſun, has been more or leſs accurate in obſerving; thoſe ſenſible qualities, 
ideas, or 07 21 Which are in that thing which he calls the fun. 
, 37: For he has the perfeQeſt idea of any of the particular ſorts of ſub- Powera great 
ices, who has gathered and put together moſt of thoſe ſimple ideas which 8 ideas 
do exiſt in it, among which are to be reckoned its active powers, and paſſive of ſubltances. 
n | b 1 | capacities; 
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Book II. capacities; which though not ſimple ideas, yet in this reſpect, for brevity ſake, 
L——n— may conveniently enough be reckoned amongſt them. Thus the power of 
drawing iron, is one of the ideas of the complex one of that ſubſtance we call 
A rn e and a power to be ſo drawn is a part of the complex one we 
call iron: which powers paſs for inherent qualities in thoſe ſubjects. Be- 
cauſe every ſubſtance being as apt, by the powers we obſerve in it, to change 
ſome ſenſible qualities in other ſubjects, as it is to produce in us thoſe ſim- 
ple ideas which we receive immediately from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible 
| —_— introduced into other ſubjects, diſcover to us thoſe powers, which 
o thereby mediately affect our ſenſes, as regularly as its ſenſible qualitics 
do it immediately: v. g. we immediately by our ſenſes perceive in fire its 
heat and colour; which are, if rightly conſidered; nothing but powers in it 
to produce thoſe ideas in us: we alſo by our ſenſes perceive the colour and 
brittleneſs of charcoal, whereby we come by the knowledge of another power 
in fire, which it has to change the colour and confiſtency of wood. By the 
former, fire immediately, by the latter it mediately diſcovers to us theſe ſe- 
veral qualities, which therefore we look upon to be a part of the qualitics 
of fire, and ſo make them a part of the complex ideas of it. For all thoſe 
powers that we take. cognizance of, terminating only in the alteration of 
ſome ſenſible qualities in thoſe ſubjects on which they operate, and ſo 
making them exhibit to us new ſenſible ideas; therefore it is that I have 
reckoned theſe powers amongſt the fimple ideas, which make the complex 
ones of the ſorts of ſubſtances; though theſe powers, conſidered in them- 
ſelves, are truly complex ideas. And in this looſer ſenſe I crave leave to bs 
-underſtood, when I name any of theſe potentialities amongſt the ſim ple ideas, 
which we recolle& in our minds, when we think of particular ſubſtances. 
For the powers that are ſeverally in them are neceſſary to be conſidered, if we 

will have true diſtinct notions of the ſeveral ſorts of ſubſtances. 
And why. - 88. Non are we to wonder, that powers make a great part of our com- 
plex ideas of ſubſtances ; ſince their ſecondary qualities are thoſe, which in 
molt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh ſubſtances one from another, and 
commonly make a conſiderable part of the complex idea of the ſeveral ſorts 
of them: For our ſenſes failing us in the diſcovery of the bulk, texture, 
and figure of the minute parts of bodies, on which their real conſtitutions 
and differences depend, we are fain to make uſe of their ſecondary qualities, 
as the characteriſtical notes and marks, whereby to frame ideas of them in 
our minds, and diſtinguiſh them one from another. All which ſecondary 
qualities, as has been ſhewn,” are nothing but bare powers. For the 
colour and taſte of opium are, as well as its ſoporifick or anodyne virtues, 
mere powers depending on its primary qualities, whereby it is fitted to pro- 
duce different operations on different parts of our bodies. 
Three forts of. & 9. Tux ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal ſubſtances, are of 
ideas make theſe three ſonts. Firſt, the ideas of the primary qualities of things, which 
our of ab are diſcovered by our ſenſes; and are in them even when we- perceive them 
Hances. not; Tuch are the bulk, figure, number, fituation, and motion of the pats 
n of bodies, which are really in them, whether we take notice of them or na. 
| 755 's + As 2 - - Second}y, 
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Secondly; the ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which depending on theſe, are C n a e. 
nothing but-the powers thoſe ſubſtances have to Prone ſeveral ideas in us by XXIII. 

our ſenſes; Which ideas are not in the things themſelves, otherwiſe than as 
any thing is in its cauſe, Thirdly, the aptneſs we conſider in any ſubſtance = 

to give Or receive ſuch alterations of primary qualities, as that the ſubſtance 

ſo altered ſhould produce in us different ideas from what it did before; theſe 

are called active and paſſive powers: all which powers, as far as we have 

any notice or notion of them, terminate only in ſenſible fimple ideas. For 

whatever alteration a loadſtone has the power to make, in the minute par- 

ticles-of iron, we ſhould have no notion of any power it had at all to operate 

on iron, did not its ſenſible motion diſcover it: and I doubt not, but there 

are a thouſand changes, that bodies we daily: handle have a power to cauſe 

in one another, which we never ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſi- 

ble effects. 8 | 


$10. PowERs therefore juſtly make a great part of our complex. ideas: of Powers make 


ſubſtances. He that will examine his complex idea of gold, will find ſeveral ut ba. 
of its ideas that make it up to be only powers: as the power of being plex ideas of 
melted, but of not ſpending itſelf in the fire; of being diflolved in aqua re- ſubſtances. 
gia; are ideas as neceſſary to make up our complex idea of gold, as its co- 
lour and weight: which, if duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but different 
powers. For to ſpeak truly, yellowneſs is not actually in gold; but is a 
power in gold to produce that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in a due 
light; and the heat, which we cannot leave out of our ideas of the ſun, is 
no more really in the ſun, than the white colour it introduces into wax. 
Theſe are both equally powers in the ſun, operating, by the motion and fi- 
gure of its ſenſible parts, ſo on a man, as to make him have the idea of heat; 
and ſo on wax, as to make it capable to produce in a man the idea of white. 
$11, Hap ve ſenſes acute enough to diſcern the minute particles of bodies, The now ſe- 
and the real conſtitution on which their ſenſible qualities depend, I doubt not —_ 00 
but they would produce quite different ideas in us; and that which is now the n 
yellow colour 25 gold, would then diſappear, and inſtead of it we ſhould ſee diſappear, if 
an admirable texture of parts of a certain ſize and figure. This microſcopes det or 
plainly diſcover to us; for what to our naked eyes produces a certain colour, mary ones of 
1s, by thus augmenting the acuteneſs of our ſenſes, diſcovered to be quite a 9949's SEATS 
different thing; and the thus altering, as it were, the proportion of the bulk * * 
of the minute parts of a coloured object to our uſual fight, produces different 
ideas from what it did before. Thus ſand or pounded glaſs, which is opake, 
and white to the naked eye, is pellucid in a microſcope ; and a hair ſeen this 
way, lotes its former colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a mix- 
ture of ſome bright ſparkling colours, ſuch as appear _ the refraction of 
nds, and other pellucid bodies, Blood to the naked eye. appears. all 
red; but by a good. microſcope, wherein its leſſer parts appear, ſhews only 
tome few globules of red, ſwimming in a pellucid liquor: and how theſe: 
red globules would appear, if glaſſes. could be found that could yet. magnify 
them a thouſand or ten thouſand times more, is uncertain. £59 
12. Tux infinite wiſe contriver of us, and all things about us, hath fitted Our ficulties. 
lenſes, faculties, and organs, to the convenicncies of life, and the buſineſs of derer 


ſuited to our 
We. ſtate. 
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Book II. We hae to Us here. We tre able, by our ſenſes, to know and diftinguin, | 
wi things; and to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our uſes, and ſeveral 


— "m * "IS 3 


_ Jiſcover ſomething very admirable : but if eyes ſo framed could not view ® 


ways to accommiodate the exigencies of this life. We have inſight enough 
into their admirable contrivances and wonderful effects, to admire and mag. 
nify the witdom, power, and goodtieſs of their author. Such a knowledge 
as this, which is fuited to our preſent condition, we want not faculties to 
attain. But it appears not, that God intended we ſhould have a perfect, 
clear,” and adequate knowledge of them: that perhaps is not in the compre- 
henſton of any finite being. We are furniſhed with faculties (dull and 
weak as they are) to diſcover enough in the creatures, to lead us to the know- 

of the Creator, and the knowledge of our duty; and we are fitted well 
enougk with abilities. to provide for the conveniencies of living: theſe are 


our bufineſs in this world. But were our ſenſes altered, and made much 


quicker and acuter, the appearance and outward ſcheme of things would have 
quite another face to us; and, I am apt to think, would be inconſiſtent with 
our being, or at leaſt well-being, in this part of the univerſe which we inha- 
bit. He that confiders how little our conftitution is able to bear a remove 
into of this air, not much higher than that we commonly breathe in, 
will have reaſon to be ſatisfied, that in this globe of earth allotted for our 
manfion, the all- wiſe Architect has ſuited our organs, and the bodies that 
are to affect them, one to another. If our ſenſe of hearing were but one 
thouſand times quicker than it is, How would a tual noiſe diſtract us? 


And we fhould in the quieteſt retirement be lefs able to fleep or meditate, 


than in the middle of a fea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of our 
ſenſes, fecing, were in any man a thouſand or a hundred thouſand times more 
acute than it is by the beſt microſcope, things ſeveral millions of times lels 
than the ſmalleſt object of his fight now, would then be viſible to his naked 
eyes, and ſo he would come nearer to the diſcovery of the texture and 
motion of the minute parts of corporeal things; and in many of them, pro- 
bably get ideas of their internal conftitutions. But then he would be in a 
qunte different world from other people: nothing would appear the ſame to 
Him, and others; the viſible ideas of every thing would be different. 80 
that I doubt, whether he and the reſt of men could-diſcourſe concerning the 
objects of fight, or have any communication about colours, their appear- 
ances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch a quickneſs and tender- 
neſs of fight could not endure bright fun-ſhine, or ſo much as open day- 


light; nor take in but a very fm bf any object at once, and that too 
= at a very near diftance. © And if by the help of ſuch microſcopical eyes 


may ſo call them) a man could penetrate farther than ordinary into 


the fecret compoſition and radical texture of bodies, he would not make any 
great advantage by the change, if fuch an acute ſight would not ſerve to con- 
duct him to market wi 

avoid, at a convenient diſtance; nor diſtinguiſh things he had to do with, b) 


exchange; if heqvuld not ſee things he was to 


thoſe ſenfible qualities others do. He that was ſharp-fighted enough to ſec the 


configuration of the minute particles of the ſpring of a clock, and obſerve up! 


-what peculiar ſtructure and impulſe its Elaſtic motion depends, would no doubt 


once 


— 


Re 
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once the hand; and the characters of the hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtance C a y. 
ſee What a clock it was, their owner could not be much benefited by that XXIII. 
acuteneſs ; which; whilſt it diſcoyered the ſecret contrivance of the parts of 
the machine, made him loſe its uſe. __ * ef] 
8 13. Axp here give me leave to n an extravagant canzjecture of Conjecture 
mine, vis. that fince we have ſome reaſon (if there be any credit to be given bout ſpirits. 
to the report of things, that our philoſophy cannot account far) to imagine, 
that ſpirits can aſſume to themſelves bodies of different bulk, figure, and con- 
formation of parts; whether one great advantage ſome of them have over us, 
may not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and ſhape to themſelves organs 
of enſation or perception, as to ſuit them to their preſent deſign, and the cir- 
cumſtanees of: the object they would confider. For how much would that 
man exceed all others in knowledge, who had but the faculty ſo to alter the 
ſtructure of his eyes, that one ſenſe, as to make it capable of all the ſeveral 
degrees of viſion, which the aſſiſtance of glaſſes (caſually at firſt lighted on) has 
taught us-to-congceive? What wonders would he diſcover, who could fo fit his 
eyes ta all ſorts of objects, as to ſee, when he pleaſed, the figure and motion 
of the minute particles in the blood, and other juices of animals, as diſtinctly 
as he does, at other times, the ſhape and motion of the animals themſelves ? 
But to us, in our preſent ſtate, unalterable organs ſo contrived, as to diſ- 
coyer the figure and motion of the minute E of bodies, whereon depend 
thoſe ſenſible qualities we now obſerve in them, would perhaps be of no ad- 
vantage. God has, no doubt, made them ſo, as is beſt for us in our preſent 
condition. He hath fitted us for the neighbourhood of the bodies that ſur- 
round us, and we have to do with: and though we cannot, by the faculties 
we have, attain to a perfect knowledge of things, yet they will ſerve us well 
enough for thoſe ends above-mentioned, which are our great concernment. I 
beg my reader's pardon for laying before him ſo wild a fancy, concerning 
the ways of perception in beings above us: but how extravagant ſoever it be, 
doubt whether we can imagine any thing about the knowledge of angels, 
but after this'manner, ſome way or other in proportion to what we find and 
obſerve in ourſelves... And though we cannot but allow, that the infinite 
power and wiſdom of God may frame creatures with a thouſand other fa- 
culties and ways of perceiving things without them, than what we have; 
Jet our thoughts can. go no farther than our own : ſo impoſſible it is for us 
do enlarge our very gueſſes beyond the ideas received from our own ſenſation 
and reffection. The ſuppoſition at leaſt, that angels do ſometimes aflume 
bodies, needs not ſtartle us ſince ſome of the da antient and moſt learned 
 lathers of the church ſeemed to believe, that they had bodies: and this is 
certain, that their ſtate and way of exiſtence is unknown to us. | 
_ $14: Bus to return to the matter in hand, the ideas we have of ſubſtances, Complex | 
and the wag we come by them; I fay, our ſpecifick ideas of ſubſtances are ens of üb- | J 
nothing elſe hut a collection of a certain number of ſimple ideas, conſidered ass 
 wuted in one thing. Theſe ideas of, ſubſtances, though they are commonly) 
imple apprehenſſons, and the names of them ſimple terms; yet in effect are 


5 complex and compounded. Thus the idea which an Engliſhman Pgnibes by 
2 ; rey | 4 
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Book II. the name Swan, is white colour, long neck, red beak, black legs, and whole 
—— feet, and all theſe of a certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the water, 
And making a certain kind of noife ; and perhaps, to a man who has lor 

_ obſerved this kind of birds, ſome other properties which all terminate in 
ſenſible fimple ideas, all united in one common ſubject. 7 7 
Idea of fpiri- Y 15. BESIDES the complex ideas we have of material ſenſible ſubſtances, 
tual fub- of which L have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple ideas we have taken from thoſe ope- 
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ſtances as . b 4 | Þ A ; 
clear as of Tations of our own minds, which we experiment daily in ourſelves, as thin. 


bodily ſub- ing, underſtanding, willing, knowing, and power of beginning motion, &c. 
Cn co-exifting in Sine — we — bie 5a frame the. * idea of an 
immaterial ſpirit. And thus, by putting together the ideas of thinking, per- 
ceiving, liberty, and power of moving themſelves and other things, we have as 
_ clear a perception and notion of immaterial ſubſtances, as we have of material. 
For putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, or the power of mor- 
ing or . motion, joined to ſubſtance, of which we have no diſ- 
tinct idea, we have the idea of an immaterial ſpirit; and by putting together the 
ideas of coherent ſolid parts, and a power of being moved, joined with ſub- 
ſtance, of which likewiſe we have no poſitive idea, we have the idea of matter. 
The one js as clear and diſtinct an idea as the other: the idea of thinking, and 
moving a body, being as clear and diſtinct ideas, as the ideas of extenſion, ſo- 
Udity, and being moved. For our idea of ſubſtance is equally obſcure, or 
none at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed I know not what, to ſupport thoſe 
ideas we call accidents. It is for want of reflection that we are apt to think, that 
our ſenſes ſhew us nothing but material things. Every act of ſenſation, when 
duly confidered, gives us an equal view of both parts of nature, the corporeal 
and fpiritual. For whilſt I know, by ſeeing or hearing, &c. that there is ſonic 
_ corporeal being without me, the object of that ſenſation ; I do more certain 
know, that there is ſome ſpiritual being within me that ſees and hears. This, 
TI muſt be convinced, cannot be the action of bare inſenfible matter; nor ever 
Ws could be, without an immaterial thinking being. 0 

No idea f 8 16. By the complex idea of extended, figured, coloured, and all other 
abſtract ſub- ſenfible qualities; which is all that we know of it, we are as far from the idea of 
— the ſubſtance of body, as if we knew nothing at all: nor after all the acquain- 
tance and familiarity, which we imagine we have with matter, and the man) 
qualities men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know in bodies, will it per- 
- haps upon examination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, prina!) 

ideas belonging to body, than they have belonging to immaterial ſpirit. 
The cohefon & 17. THE primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as contradiſtinguithe 
of ſolid parts to' ſpirit, are the coheſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable, parts, and 2 


2 — — power of communicating motion by impulſe. Theſe, I think, are the ori- 


ideas of body. ginal ideas proper and peculiar to body; for figure is but the conſequence 
of finite extenſion. * | re 922 | | 

Thinking 5 R 18. Taz ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to ſpirit, are thinking and 
| I, or a power of putting body into motion by thought, and, which is con- 
„ ſpe. ſequent to it, TT: For as body cannot but communicate its motion b 
y, which it meets with at reſt; ſo the mind 145 


and motivity vyi 


rit. impulſe to another 
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bodies into motion, or forbear to do ſo, as it pleaſes. The ideas of exiſtence, C Ap. 


duration, and mobility, are common to them both. 


$19. THERE is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought ſtrange, that I make 


mobility — to ſpirit: for having no other idea of motion, but change 5. 


of diſtance with other beings that are conſidered as at reſt; and finding, that 
ſpirits, as well as bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that ſpirits 
do operate at ſeveral times in ſeveral places; I cannot but attribute change of 
place to all finite ſpirits ; (for of the infinite ſpirit I ſpeak not here.) For 
my ſoul, being a real being, as well as my body, is certainly as capable of 
changing diſtance with any other body, or being, as body itſelf; and ſo is 
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XXIII. 


e 


capable of motion. And if a mathematician can conſider a certain diſtance, 


or a change of that diſtance between two points, one may certainly conceive 


a diſtance, and a change of diſtance between two ſpirits; and ſo conceive - 


their motion, their proach or remoyal, one from another. 
$20, EVERY one finds in himſelf, that his ſoul can think, will, and operate 
on his body in the place where that is; but cannot operate on a body, or in a 


place an hundred miles diſtant from it. No- body can imagine, that his ſoul 


can think, or move a body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London; and cannot 
but know, that, being united to his body, it conſtantly changes place all the 
whole journey between Oxford and London, as the coach or horſe does that 
carries him, and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in motion; 
or if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear idea enough of its motion, 
its being ſeparated from the body in death, I think, will; for to conſider it 
as going out of the body, or leaving it, and yet to haye no idea of its mo- 
tion, ſeems. to me impoſſible. | | | 
921. Ir it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change place, becauſe it hath 
none, for the ſpirits are not in loco, but ubi; I ſuppoſe that way of talking will 
not now be of much weight to many, in an age that is not much diſpoſed to 
admire, or ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible ways of 
ſpeaking. But if any one thinks there is any ſenſe in that diſtinction, and that 
it is applicable to our preſent purpoſe, I deſire him to put it into intelligible 
Engliſh; and then from thence draw a reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial ſpirits 
are not capable of motion. Indeed motion cannot be attributed to God; not 
becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is an infinite ſpirit. 


of motion. 


922. LET us compare then our complex idea of an immaterial ſpirit with Idea of ſoul 


our complex idea of body, and ſee whether there be any more obſcurity in one 
than in the other, and in which moſt. Our idea of body, as I think, is an 


n 
compared. 


extended ſolid ſubſtance, capable of communicating motion by impulſe: And 


our idea of ſoul, as an immaterial ſpirit, is of a ſubſtance that thinks, and has 
power of exciting motion in body, by willing or thought. . Theſe, I think, 


be our complex ideas of ſoul and body, as contra-diſtinguiſhed ; and now let. 


us examine which has moſt obſcurity in it, and difficulty. to be apprehended. 
know, that people, whoſe thoughts are immerſed in matter, and have ſo 


lubjefted their minds to their "he — that they ſeldom. reflect on any thing 


beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which 
8 e 15 nets  » Perhaps 
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Book II. perhaps is true: but I affirm, when they conſider it well, they can no mor 
A comprehend an extended thing. FO | | 
Coheſion of 58 23. Ir any one ſay, he knows not what it is thinks in him; he means, he 
2 pats g' knows not what the ſubſtance is of that thinking thing: no more, ſay J, 
tobe conceiv. knows he what the ſubſtance is of that ſolid thing. Farther, if he ſays he 
ed as _ knows not how he thinks; I anſwer, neither knows he how he is extended; 
Et how the folid parts of body are united, or cohere together to make extenſion. 
For though the preſſure of the particles of air may account for the coheſion 
of ſeveral parts of matter, that are groſſer than the particles of air, and haye 
pores leſs ah the ny anon air; yet the weight, or preſſure of the air, will 
not explain, nor can be acauſe of the coherence of the particles of air them- 
felves. And if the preſſure of the æther, or any ſubtiler matter than 
the air, may unite, and hold faſt together the parts of a particle of air, as 
well as other bodies; yet it cannot make bonds for itſelf, and hold together 
the parts that make up every the leaſt corpuſcle of that materia ſubtilis. 80 
that that hypotheſis, Hi ingeniouſly ſoever ＋ by ſhewing, that the 
parts of ſenſible bodies are held together by the preſſure of other external 
inſenſible bodies, reaches not the parts of the æther itſelf : and by how much 
the more evident it proves, that the parts of other bodies are held together 
by the external praller of the æther, and can have no other conceivable 
cauſe of their coheſion and union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the 
dark concerning the coheſion of the parts of the corpuſcles of the æther it- 
ſelf; which we can neither conceive without parts, they being bodies, and 
diviſible ; nor yet how their parts cohere, they wanting that cauſe of cohe- 
fion, which is given of the coheſion of the parts of all other bodies. 
8 24. Bor, in truth, the preſſure of any ambient fluid, how great ſoever, 
can be no intelligible cauſe of the coheſion of the ſolid parts of matter. For 
—_— ſuch a preſſure may hinder the avulſion of two poliſhed ſuperficies, 
one from another, in a line perpendicular to them, as in the experiment of 
two poliſhed marbles ; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the ſeparation 
by a motion, in a line parallel to thoſe-furfaces. Becauſe the ambient fluid, 
having a full liberty to ſucceed-in each point of ſpace, deſerted by a lateral 
motion, reſiſts ſuch a motion of bodies ſo joined, no more than it would 
2 reſiſt the motion of that body, were it on all ſides invironed by that fluid, 
and touched no other body: and therefore, if there were no other cauſe 
of coheſion, all parts of bodies muſt be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral 
ſliding motion. For if the preſſure of the æther be the en Arx cauſe of 
coheſion, wherever that cauſe operates not; there ean be no coheſion. And 
| fince it cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral ſeparation, (as has been ſhewn) 
therefore in every imaginary plain, interſecting any maſs of matter, there 
could be no more coheſion, than of to poliſhed ſurfaces, which will al- 
ways, notwithſtanding any imaginable preſſure of a fluid, eaſily ſlide one 
from another. So that perhaps, how elear an idea ſoever we think we hate 
of the extenſion of body, which is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid parts 
he that ſhall well conſider it in his mind, may have reaſon to conclude, that 
- It is as eaſy for him to have a clear idea, how the foul thinks, as how wy 
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is extended. For ſince body is no farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by C un a r. 


the union and coheſion of its ſolid parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend the XXIII. 
extenſion of body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the union and 


coheſion of its parts; which ſeems to me as incomprehenſible, as the man- 
ner of thinking, and how it is performed. | | 

26. I ALLOW it is uſual for moſt people to wonder how any one ſhould 
fnd a difficulty in what they think they every day obſerve. Do we not ſee, 
will they be ready to ſay, the parts of bodies ſtick firmly together? Is there 
any thing more common ? And what doubt can there be made of it? And 
the like, I ſay, concerning thinking and voluntary motion: Do we not 
every moment experiment 1t in ourſelves; and therefore can it be doubted ? 


The matter of fact is clear, I confeſs; but when we would a little nearer | 


look into it, and conſider how it is done, there I think we are at a loſs, 
both in the one, and the other ; and can as little underſtand how the parts 
of body cohere, as how we ourſelves perceive, or move. I would have an 
one intelligibly explain to me, how the parts of gold, or braſs, (that but 
now in fuffon were as looſe from one another, as the particles of water, or 
the ſands of an hour-glaſs) come in a few moments to be ſo united, and 
adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, that the utmoſt force of men's arms can- 
not ſeparate them: a- conſidering man will, I ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to 
fatisfy his own, or another man's underſtanding. _ 

$ 26. THe little bodies that compoſe that fluid we call water, are fo 
extremely ſmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a microſcope 
(and yet I have heard of ſome that have magnified to ten thouſand ; nay, to 
much above a hundred thouſand times) pretended to perceive their diſtinct 

bulk, figure, or motion: and the particles of water are alſo ſo perfectly looſe 
one from another, that the leaſt force ſenſibly ſeparates them. Nay, if we 
conſider their perpetual motion, we muſt allow them to have no coheſion 
one with another ; and yet let but a ſharp cold come, they unite, they con- 
ſolidate, theſe little atoms cohere, and are not, without great force, ſeparable. 
He that could find the bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe little bodies 
together ſo firmly; he that could make known the cement that makes them 
ſtick fo faſt one to another; would diſcover a great, and yet unknown ſecret: 
and yet when that was done, would he be far enough from making the ex- 
tention of body (which is the coheſion of its ſolid parts) intelligible, till he 
could ſhew wherein conſiſted the union, or conſolidation of the parts of thoſe 
bonds, or of that cement, or of the leaſt particle of matter that exiſts. Where- 
bu it appears, that this primary and ſuppoſed obvious quality of body will be 
tound, when examined, to be as incomprehenſible as any thing belonging to 
our minds, and a ſolid extended ſubſtance as hard to be conceived as a think- 
ing immaterial one, whatever difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. 

927. For to extend our thoughts a little farther, that preſſure, which is 


brought to explain the coheſion of bodies, is as unintelligible as the coheſion 


itſelf. F yy matter be conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend 

is contemplation to the extremities of the univerſe, and there ſee what 
concavable hoops, what bond he can imagine to hold this maſs of matter in 
b Cloſe a preſſure together; from whence ſteel has its firmneſs, and the parts 
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Book II. of a diamond their hardneſs and indiſſolubility. If matter be finite, it mug 
have its extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcatter. 
3 ing aſunder. If, to avoid this difficulty, any one will throw himſelf into 
the ſuppoſition and abyſs of infinite matter, let him conſider what light he 
thereby brings to the coheſion of body, and whether he be ever the nearer 
making it intelligible, by reſolving it into a ſuppoſition, the moſt abſurd 
and moſt incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our extenſion of body 
(which is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid parts) from being clearer, or 
more diſtin, when we would enquire into the nature, cauſe, or manner of 
it, than the idea of thinking. beds : Gl 

Communica- 8 28. ANOTHER idea we have of body is the power of communication of 
non of m- motion by impulſe; and of our ſouls, the power of exciting motion by thought. 
pulſe, or by Theſe ideas, the one of body, the other of our minds, every day's experience 
thought, clearly furniſhes us with : but if here again we enquire how this is done, we 
Pidle. te are equally in the dark. For to the communication of motion by impulſe, 
wherein as much motion is loſt to one body, as is got to the other, which is 
| | the ordinarieſt caſe, we can have no other conception, but of the paſſing of 
| ey motion out of one body into another; which, I think, is as obſcure and uncon- 
cieivable, as how our minds move or ſtop our bodies by thought; which we 
every moment find they do. The increaſe of motion by impulſe, which is ob- 
| ſerved or believed ſometimes to happen, -is yet harder to be underſtood. We 
| have by daily experience clear evidence of motion produced both by impull: 
| and by thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehen- 
fon; we are equally at a loſs in both. So that however we conſider motion, and 
its communication, either from body or ſpirit, the idea which belongs to ſpirit 
is at leaſt as clear as that which belongs to body. And if we confider the active 
wer of moving, or, as I may call it, motivity, it is much clearer in ſpirit than 
y; fince two bodies, placed by one another at reſt, will never afford us the 
idea of a power in the one to move the other, but by a borrowed motion: 
whereas the mind, every day, affords us ideas of an active power of moving 
of bodies; and therefore it is worth our conſideration, whether active power 
be not the proper attribute of ſpirits, and paſſive power of matter. Hence 
may be conjectured, that created ſpirits are not totally ſeparate from matter, 
becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure ſpirit, viz. God, is only active; 
pure matter is only paſſive ; thoſe beings that are both active and paſſive, we 
may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, we have as many, 
and as clear ideas belonging to ſpirit, as we have belonging to body, the ſub- 
* ſtance of each being equally unknown to us; and the idea of thinking in ſpirit 
| as clear as of extenſion in body; and the communication of motion by thought, 
which we attribute to ſpirit, is as evident as that by impulſe, which we aſcribe 
to body: Conſtant experience makes us ſenfible of both theſe, though our 
narrow underſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the mind would 

look beyond thoſe original ideas we have from ſenſation or reflection, an 
penetrate into their cauſes, and manner of production, we find fill it dil- 

covers nothing but its own ſhort-ſightedneſs. 
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$29, To conclude ; ſenſation. convinces us, that the TY 
ſubſtances 3 and reflection, that there are n Las on = —— 1 IS 
us of the exiſtence of ſuch beings; and that the one hath a e — = = — 
body by impulſe, the other by thought; this we cannot doubt of. 3 
rience, I ſay, every moment furniſhes: us with the clear ideas, both of 8 
one and the other. But beyond theſe ideas, as received from their pro 
ſources, our faculties will not reach. If we would enquire farther 8 their 
nature, cauſes, and manner, we perceive not the nature of extenſion, clearer 
than we do of thinking. If we would explain them any farther, ne i 
eaſy as the other ; and there is no more difficulty to ak 3 fubſtat ho 
we know not ſhould by thought ſet body into motion, than how a fub- 
ſtance we know not ſhould by impulſe ſet body into motion. So that he 
are no more able to diſcover wherein the ideas belonging to body conſiſt 
than thoſe belonging to ſpirit. From whence it ſeems probable 5 that 
the ſimple ideas we receive from ſenſation and reflection are the doundarie 
of our thoughts; beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it would — 4 
is not able to advance one jot; nor can it make any diſcoveries, when it 
"= pry ” the _ 2 hidden cauſes of thoſe ideas 5 ; 
30. t, in ſhort, the idea we have of ſpirit : ; - 
3 % ney , 22 thus: the ſubſtance of grit e oh Ne n 
iu ce of body equally unknown to us. I liti — 
e * 2 "qa 2 parts and oaks 3 ne cler 
of: ſo likewiſe we know, and have diſtin 5 a e 
qualities or properties of. ſpirit, viz, thinking, „eee : 2 ow N 
ves of beginning or ſtopping ſeveral thoughts or motions. We have alſo 
7 . 1 2 inherent in bodies, and have the clear digtinck ideas 
m: Which qu ities are but the various modificati 
„ _ 8 ne their motion. We — a7 3 4 * 22 
ral modes of thinking, viz. believing, doubting, i tendi ; 
Hoping g all which are but the ſeveral 4 of hinkite, e ale f 
N dear Willing, and moving the body conſequent to it, and with th body 
I : eng * * as 3 ſhewn, ſpirit is capable of motion ate 
4 0 STLY, s not1 I MPT 
r e Tart 
ny or doubt the exiſtence of ſuch {| irits, than v or deut woe ne 
— exiſtence: of body ; becauſe the aces of body. is eren Ay wa ear 199 
by r 3 and amen, 2 impoſſible to be explained 6 8 chan ths of 
Jus. I wou in have inſtanced any thing 1 8 
dg perplexed, or nearer « contradiction, than eee 
us, whether e diviſibility in infinitum of any finite extenſion involving 
ner we grant or deny it, in conſ ie 
or made in y at, equences impoſſible to be explicated 
deut, eee conſiſtent; conſequences that carry greater dif- 
— 1 ene Call Pre any thing can follow from the 
$32. Wuten we are not at all 5 2 | 
luperficial id 's no at to wonder at, fince we having but ſome few We know no-- 
eas of things, * to us only by the ſenſes from without, unf beyond 
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Our ideas of ſubſtances. 


or by the mind, reflecting on what it experiments in itſelf within, have no 


knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal conſtitution, and true 
nature of things, being deſtitute of faculties to attain it. And therefore expe. 


— 


rimenting and diſcovering in ourſelves knowledge, and the power of volun 

motion, as certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in things without us, the 
coheſion and ſeparation of ſolid parts, which is the extenſion and motion of 
bodies; we have as much reaſon to be ſatisfied with our notion of immaterial 
ſpirit, as with our notion of body, and the exiſtence of the one as well as the 
other. For it being no more a contradiction that thinking ſhould exiſt, ſe- 
parate and independent from ſolidity, than it is a contradiction that ſolidity 


ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and 3 from thinking, they being both but 
r 


ſimple ideas, independent one from another; and having as clear and diſtina 
ideas in us of thinking, as of ſolidity; I know not why we may not as well 
allow a thinking thing without ſolidity, 1. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a ſolid 
thing without thinking, i. e. matter, to exiſt ; eſpecially ſince it is not harder 
to conceive how thinking ſhould exiſt without matter, than how matter 


| ſhould think. For whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe ſimple ideas 


Idea of God. 


we have from ſenſation and reflection, and dive farther into the nature of 
things, we fall preſently into darkneſs and obſcurity, perplexedneſs and difh- 
culties; and can diſcover nothing farther but our own blindneſs and ignorance. 
But whichever of theſe complex ideas be cleareſt, that of body, or immaterial 


ſpirit, this is evident, that the fimple ideas that make them up are no other 


than what we have received from ſenſation or reflection; and ſo is it of all 
our other ideas of ſubſtances, even of God himſelf. | 
8 33. For if we examine the idea we have of the incomprehenſible ſupreme 


being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame way; and that the complex 


ideas we have both of God and ſeparate ſpirits are made up of the ſimple ideas 
we receive from reflection: v. g. having, from what we experiment in our- 
ſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence and duration; of knowledge and power; of 
pleaſure and happineſs ; and of ſeveral other qualities and powers, which it i 
better to have than to be without: when we would frame an idea the moſt 
ſuitable we can to the ſupreme being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our 


idea of infinity; and ſo putting them together, make our complex idea of God. 


For that the mind has ſuch a power of enlarging ſome of its ideas, received 
from ſenſation and reflection, bs been already ſhewn. r 
$ 34. Ir I find that I know ſome few things, and ſome of them, or all, 


perhaps imperfectly, I can frame an idea of knowing twice as many; which | 


can double again, as often as I can add to number ; and thus enlarge my ideaof 
knowledge, by m—_— its comprehenſion to all things exiſting, or poſſible. 
The ſame alſo I can-do of knowing them more perfectly; i. e. all their quali- 


ties, powers, cauſes, conſequences, and relations, &c. till all be perfectly know 


that is in them, or can any way relate to them; and thus frame the idea of int- 
nite or boundleſs knowledge. The ſame may alſo be done of power, till we 
come to that we call infinite; and alſo of the duration of exiſtence, without be- 
ginning or end; and ſo frame the idea of an eternal being. The degrees or extent 


wherein we aſcribe exiſtence, power, wiſdom, and all other perfections (vive 
| ts W 


Our ideas of ſubſtances. 


we can have any ideas of) to that ſovereign being which we call God, bein gall 
boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt idea of him our minds are capable of : 
all which- is done, 1 fay, by enlarging thoſe fimple ideas we have taken from 
the operations of our own minds, by reflection; or by our ſenſes, from 
exterior things ; to that vaſtneſs to which infinity can extend them. 

8 35. For it is infinity, which joined to our ideas of exiſtence, power, 
knowledge, &c. makes that complex idea, whereby we repreſent to ourſelves, 
the beſt we can, the ſupreme being. For though in his own eflence (which 
certainly we do not know, not knowing the real eſſence of a pebble, or a fly, or 
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of our on ſelves) God be ſimple and uncompounded.; yet, I think, I may ſay 


we have no other idea of him, but a complex one of exiſtence, knowledge, 
power, happineſs, &c. infinite and eternal: which are all diſtinct ideas, and 
ſome of them, being relative, are again compounded of others; all which 
being as has been ſhewn, originally got from ſenſation and reflection, go to 
make up the idea or notion we have of God. | 
9836. Tumis farther is to be obſerved, that there is no idea we. attribute to 
God, bating infinity, which is' not alſo a part of our complex idea of other 
_ Becauſe, being capable of no other ſimple ideas, belonging to any 
ing but body, but thoſe which by reflection we receive from the operation 
of our own. minds, we can attribute to ſpirits no other but what we receive 
from thence : and all the difference we can put between them in our contem- 
plation of ſpirits, is only in the ſeveral extents and degrees of their knowledge, 
power, duration, happineſs, &c. For that in our ideas, as well of s prin as of 
other things, we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive from ſenſation and reflection, 


is evident from hence, that in our ideas of ſpirits, how much ſoever ad- 


ranced in perfection beyond thoſe of bodies, even to that of infinite, we 
| cannot yet have any idea of the manner wherein they diſcover their thoughts 
one to another: though we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate ſpirits, 
which are beings that have perfecter knowledge and greater happineſs than 
we, muſt needs have alſo a perfecter way of communicating their thoughts 


than we have, who are fain to make uſe of corporeal ſigns and particular 


ſounds ; which are therefore of moſt general uſe, as being the beſt and 


quickeſt we are capable of. But of immediate communication, ny no 


experiment in ourſelves, and conſequently no notion of it at all, we have 


no idea how ſpirits, which uſe not words, can with quickneſs, or much leſs 
how ſpirits, that have no bodies, can be maſters of their own thoughts, and 


communicate or conceal them at pleaſure, though we cannot but neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe they have ſuch a power. 88780 


\ 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind of ideas we have of ſubſtances: 


of all Kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how we came by them. From 
whence, I think, it is very evident, oh a 

FIRST, That all our ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of. ſubſtances are nothing 
but collections of fimple ideas, with. a ſuppoſition of ſomething to which 
they belong, and in fa 
we haye no clear diſtinct idea at all. 


ich they ſubſiſt; though of this ſuppoſed ſomething 
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Book II. SzconDLY, That all the ſimple ideas, that thus united in one common 
ſubſtratum make up our complex ideas of ſeveral ſorts of ſubſtances, are 
VI no other but ſuch as we have received from ſenſation or reflection. So that 
even in thoſe which we think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and 
that come neareſt the comprehenſion of our moſt enlarged conceptions, we 
cannot go beyond thoſe ſimple ideas. And even in thoſe which ſeem moſt 
remote 1 all we have to do with, and do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we 
can perceive in ourſelves by reflection, or diſcover by ſenſation in other things, 
we can attain to nothing but thoſe fimple ideas, which we originally received 
from ſenſation or reflection; as is evident in the complex ideas we have of 
angele, and particularly of God himſellif . te dr | 
Tuo, Phat moſt of the: ſimple ideas, that make up our complex 
ideas oFfubſtances, when truly conſidered, are only powers, however we are 
apt to take them for poſitive qualities; v. g. the greateſt part of the ideas 
that make our complex idea of gold are yellowneſs, great weight, ductility, 
fuſibility, and ſolubility in aqua regia, '&c. all united together in an un- 
known ſubſtratum; all which ideas are nothing elſe but ſo many relations 
to other ſubſtances, and are not really in the gold, conſidered barely in 
itſelf, though they depend on thoſe real and primary qualities of its internal 
conſtitution, whereby it has a fitneſs differently to operate, and be operated 
on by ſeveral other ſubſtances. oo oi bon ts 
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Of collective ideas of fubſtances. 

"Cm » Cadsl ESIDES theſe com ex ideas of Teveral finale ſubſtances, as of + 

XXIV. «0 man, horſe, gold, violet, apple, &c. the mind hath alſo complex 
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s collective ideas of ſubſtances ; which I ſo call, becauſe ſuch ideas are made 
One idea. up of many particular ſuhſtances conſidered together, as united into one 
| idea, and which ſo. joined are looked on as one: Vg. the idea of ſuch 
a collection of men as make an army, though conſiſting of a great number 
of diſtinct ſubſtances, is as much one idea, as the idea of a man: and the 
great collective idea of all bodies hatſoever, fignified by the name world. 
is as much one idea, as the idea of any the leaſt particle of matter in it; it 
ſufficing to the unity of any idea, that it be conſidered as one repreſentation 
or picture, though made up of eyer:ſo many n * 
Made by the d 2, Tust collective ideas of ſubſtances the mind makes by its power of 
power ofcom- compoſition, and uniting ſeverally either imple or complex ideas into one, 2: 
pong in the ft does by the ſame faculty make the complex ideas of particular ſubſtances, 
conſiſting of an aggregate of divers ſimple ideas, united in one ſubſtance : and 
as the mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes the col- 
lective mode, or complex idea of any number, as a ſcore, or a groſs, &c. 
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by putting together ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes collective ideas of C H a Þ. 
ſubſtances, as a troop, an army, a ſwarm, a city, a fleet; each of which, XXIV. 
every one finds, that he repreſents to his own mind by one idea, in one view ; ———4 
and ſo under that notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral things as parſectty one, as one 

ſhip, or one atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an army of ten thou- 
{and men ſhould make one idea, than how a man ſhould make one idea; it 

being as eaſy to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great number of 

men; and conſider it as one, as it is to unite into one particular all the diſtinct 

ideas that make up the compoſition of a man, and conſider them all together 

as one. . F 8 | SEO 
t Ao dsr ſuch kind of collective ideas, are to be counted moſt part All artifcial 
of artificial things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinct ſubſtances : — 
and, in truth, f we conſider all theſe collective ideas aright, as army, conſtel- 8 oy 
lation, univerſe, as they are united into ſo many ſingle ideas, they are but the 

artificial draughts of the mind ; bringing things very remote, and independent 

on one another, into one view, the better to contemplate and diſcourſe of 

them; united into. one conception, and fignified by one name. For there 

are no things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the mind cannot, by this 

art of compoſition, bring into one idea; as is viſible in that ſignified by the 

name univerſe. "ur | by | | 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Of relation. 


F1. ESIDES the ideas, whether ſimple or complex, that the mind has © H A p. 
3 of things, as they are in themſelves, there are others it gets from their XXV. 
compariſon one with another. The underſtanding, in the conſideration of. 
any thing, is not confined to that preciſe object: it can carry any idea as it 1 8 
were beyond itſelf, or at leaſt look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in confor- * 
mity to any other. When the mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it does as it 
were bring it to and ſet it by another, and carry its view from one to the other: 
this is, as the words import, relation and reſpect ; and the denominations given 
to politive things, intimating that reſpect, and ſerving as marks to lead the 
thoughts beyond the ſubject itſelf denominated to ſomething diſtin& from 
ut are what we call relatives; and the things, ſo brought together, related. 

Thus, when the mind conſiders Caius as ſuch a poſitive 3 it taxes nothing 
into that idea, but what really exiſts in Caius ; v. g. when I conſider him as a 
man, I have nothing in my mind but the complex idea of the ſpecies, man. 
So-likewiſe, when I ſay Caius-is a white man, I have nothing — the bare 
conſideration of a man who hath that white colour. But when I give Caius the 
name huſband, I intimate ſome other perſon ; and when I give him the name 
Vhiter, I intimate ſome other thing; in both caſes my thought is led to ſome- 
thing beyond Caius, and there are two things brought into conſideration. And 
W oben; wii ö „1 
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Book II. fince any idea, whether ſimple or complex, may be the occafion why the 
- mind thus brings two things together, and as it were takes a view of them 
— at once, though ſtill conſidered as diſtinct; therefore any of our ideas may 
be the. foundation of relation. As in the above-mentioned inſtance, the 
contract and ceremony of marriage with Sempronia is the occafion of the 
denomination or relation of huſband ; and the colour white the occaſion 
why he is faid to be whiter than free- ſtone. e 
$2. Tursx, and the like relations, expreſſed by relative terms, that have 
without cor- others anſwering them, with a reciprocal intimation, as father and ſon, bigger 


pu. and leſs, cauſe and effect, are very obvious to every one, and every body at firſt 


eakly per- fight perceives the relation. For father and ſon, huſband and wife, and ſuch 
ceived. other correlative terms, ſeem ſo nearly to one to another, and through 
euſtom do fo readily chime and anſwer one another in people's memories, that, 
upon the naming of either of them, the thoughts are preſently carried beyond 
the thing ſo named; and no- body overlooks or doubts of a relation, where it 
is ſo plainly intimated. But where languages have failed to give correlative 
names, there the relation is not always fo eaſily taken notice of. Concubine is, 
no doubt, a relative name, as well as wife: but in languages where this, and. 
the like words, have not a correlative term, there people are not ſo apt to 
take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident mark of relation which is between 
correlatives, which ſeem to explain one another, and not to be able to exiſt, 
but together. Hence it is, that many of thoſe names which, duly conſidered, 
do include evident relations, have been called external denominations. But all 
names, that are more than empty ſounds, muſt ſignify ſome idea, which is 
either in the thing to which the name is applied; and then it is poſitive, and 
is looked on as united to, and exiſting in the thing to which the denomination 
is given: or elſe it ariſes from the reſpe& the mind finds in it to ſomething 

Gtkinck from it, with which it confiders it; and then it includes a relation. 
Some ſeem. F 3. ANOTHER fort of relative terms there is, which are not looked on to 
err, fon ” ron relative, or fo _— as external 8 ; 2 * apo 
Wanne rela. the form and pearance o ifying ſomething abfolate in the ſu ject, do 
tions. conceal a tacks, though few ks. retidin. Such are the ſeemingly 
| ive terms of old, great, imperfect, &c. whereof I ſhall have occaſion to 

peak more at _ in the following I 3 ö 

Relation dif- & 4. Furs farther may be obſerved, that the ideas of relation may be the 
icrent from fame in men, who have far different ideas of the things that are related, or 
lated, > that are thus compared; v. g. thoſe who have far d t ideas of a man, 
| may yet im the notion of a father: which is a notion ſuperinduced 
to the ncez or man, and refers only to an act of that thing called man, 
whereby he contributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man 
Change of F 52 Tur nature therefore of relation confiſts in the referring or comparing 
relation may two things one to another; from which compariſon, one or both comes to be 
any change denominated. And if either of thofe things be removed or ceaſe to be, the 
in che ſubſect. relation ceafes, and the denomination conſequent to it, though the other receive 
In itſelf no alteration at all: v. g. Caius, whont F confider to- day as a father, 
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ceaſes to be fo to-morrow, only by the death of his ſon, without any altera- C a p. 

tion made in himſelf. Nay, barely by the mind's changing the object to which XXV. 

it compares any thing, the ſame thing is capable of having contrary denomina- ——— 

tions at the ſame time: v. g. Caius, compared to ſeveral perſons, may truly 

be ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger and weaker, &c. 

$6. WHATSOEVER doth or can exiſt, or be conſidered as one thing, is Relation only 
tive; and ſo not only fimple ideas and ſubſtances, but modes alſo, are betwixt two | 

poſitive beings ; thongh the parts of which they conſiſt, ate very often relative 

one toanother ; but the whole together confidered as one thing, and producing 

in us the complex idea of one thing; which idea is in our minds, as one pic- 

ture, though an egate of divers parts, and under one name, it is a poſitive 

or abſolute thing, or idea. Thus a triangle, though the parts thereof compared 

one to another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute idea. 

The fame may be ſaid of a family, a tune, &c. for there can be no relation, 

but betwixt two things conſidered as two things. There muſt always be in 

relation two ideas, or things, either in themſelves really ſeparate; er conſi- 

dered as diſtinct, and then a ground or occaſion for their compariſon, 

{ 7. CONCERNING relation in general, theſe things may be conſidered : All things 
 FinsT, That there is no one thing, whether ſimple idea, ſubſtance, mode, <:pable of re- 
or relation, or name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an 
infinite number of: conſiderations, in reference to other things; and therefore 
this makes no ſmall part of men's thoughts and words: v. g. one fingle man 
may at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe following relations, and 
many more, viz. father, brother, ſon, grandfather, grandſon, father-in-law, 

ſon-in-law, huſband, friend, enemy, ſubject, general, judge, patron, client, 
profeſſor, European, Engliſhman, iflander, ſervant, maſter, poſſeſſor, captain, 

. ſuperior, inferior, bigger, leſs, older, younger, contemporary, like, unlike, 

&c. to an almoſt infinite number: he being capable of as many relations, as 

there can be occaſions of comparing him to other things, in any manner of 
agreement, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever. For, as I ſaid, relation is 

a way of comparing or conſidering two things together, and giving one or 

both of them ſome appellation from that compariton ; and ſometimes giving 

even the relation itſelf a name. > of] 1-1 | 

88. SxconDLY, This farther may be conſidered concerning relation, that The ideas of 
though it be not contained in the real exiſtence of things, but ſomething extra- relations * 
neous and ſuperinduced; yet the ideas which relative words ſtand for, are often 22 
clearer and more diſtinct, than of thoſe ſubſtances to which they do belong. ſubjects re- 
The notion we have of a father, or brother, is a great deal clearer and more lated. 
diſtinct, than that we have of a man; or, if you will, paternity is a thin 

whereof it is eaſier to have a clear idea, than of humanity : and I can —— 
caſter conceive what a friend is, than what God. Becauſe the knowledge of 
one action, or one ſimple idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the notion 
of a relation: but to the knowing'ot any fubſtantial being, an accurate collec- 

ton of ſundry ideas is nec A man, if he compares two things together, 
can hardly be ſuppoſed not to know what it is, wherein he compares them : 
lo that when he compares any things together, he cannot but have a very ON 
l 5 B b 2 idea 
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Book II. idea of that relation: The ideas then of relations are capable at leaſt of he. 
ning more perfect and diſtin& in our minds, than thoſe of ſubſtances. Be- 
cauſe it is commonly hard to know all the ſimple ideas which are really in 
any ſubſtance, but for the moſt part eaſy enough to know the ſimple ideas 
that make up _ relation I think on, or have a name for : v. g. comparing 
two men, in reference to one common parent, it is very eaſy to frame the 
ideas of brothers, without having yet the perfect idea of a man. For ſigni- 
_ ficant relative words, as well as others, ſtanding only for ideas; and thoſe 
being all either fimple, or made up of fimple ones; it ſuffices, for the know- 
ing the preciſe idea the relative term ſtands for, to have a clear conception 
of that which is the foundation of the relatioh ; which may be done with- 
out having a perfect and clear idea of the thing it is attributed to. Thus 
. having the notion, that one laid the egg out of which the other was hatched, 
I have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, between the two 
caſſiowaries in St. James's park; though perhaps I have but a very obſcure 

and imperfect idea of thoſe birds themſelves. : 
Relations all § 9. THIRDLY, Though there be a great number of conſiderations, 
Gmple ideas wherein things may be compared one with another, and ſo a multitude of 
* telations; yet they all terminate in, and are concerned about, thoſe ſimple 
ideas, either of ſenſation or reflection: which I think to be the whole ma- 
terials of all our knowledge. To clear this, I ſhall ſhew it in the moſt con- 
_ fiderable relations that we have any notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to be 
the moſt remote from ſenſe or reflection; which yet will appear to have 
their ideas from thence, and leave it paſt doubt, that the notions we have of 
them are but certain ſimple ideas, and ſo originally derived from ſenſe or 


reflection. Ke 

Terms lead. F 10. FOURTHLY, That relation being the confidering of one thing with 
ing the mind another, which is extrinſecal to it, it is evident, that all words that neceſ- 
ſubjet 3 ſarily lead the mind to any other ideas than are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in 
minated, are that thing, to Which the words are applied, are relative words: v. g. a man 
relative. black, merry, thoughtful, thirſty, angry, extended; theſe, and the like, arc 
8 all abſolute, becauſe they neither ſignify nor intimate any thing, but what 
does or is ſuppoſed really to exiſt in the man thus denominated: but father, 
brother, king, huſband, blacker, merrier, &c. are words which, together 
with the thing they denominate, imply alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate and ex- 

| terior to the. exiſtence of that thing. | | 
Concluſion. 0 & 11. HAviNnG laid down theſe premiſes concerning relation in general, I 
ſhall now proceed. to ſhew, in ſame inſtances, how all the ideas we have of 
relation are made up, as the others are, only of fimple ideas; and that they 
all, how refined or remote from ſenſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in 
fimple ideas. I ſhall begin with the moſt comprehenfive relation, wherein 
all things that do or can exiſt are concerned; and that is the relation of cauic 
and effect. The idea whereof, how derived from the two fountains of all 


aur knowledge, ſenſation and reflection, I ſhall in the next place conſider. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Of cauſe and effect, and other relations. 


91. N the notice that our fenſes take of the conſtant viciſſitude of things, C M a y. 
Ive cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, both qualities and ſub- XXVI. 
ſtances, begin to exiſt; and that they receive this their exiſtence from the 1 
due application and operation of ſome other being. From this obſervation, 2 

we get our ideas of cauſe and effect. That which produces any ſimple or 
complex idea we denote by the general name cauſe ; and that which is pro- | 
duced, effect. Thus finding that in that ſubſtance which we call wax fluidity, 
which is a ſimple idea that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by 
the application of a certain degree of heat; we call the fimple idea of heat, 
in relation to fluidity in wax, the caufe of it, and fluidity the effect. So alfo 
finding that the ſubſtance of wood, which is a certain collection of ſimple 
ideas ſo called, by the application of fire is turned into another ſubſtance 
called aſhes ; i. e. another complex idea, conſiſting of a collection of ſimple 
ideas, quite-different from that complex idea which we call wood ; we con- 
ſider fire; in relation to aſhes, as cauſe, and the aſhes as effect. So that 
whatever is conſidered by us to conduce or operate to the producing any 
particular fimple idea, or collection of ſimple ideas, whether ſubſtance or 
mode, which did not before exiſt, hath thereby in our minds the relation 
of a cauſe, and ſo is denominated by us. | 
&2. Havins thus, from what our ſenſes are able to diſcover, in the ope- Creation, ge- 
rations of bodies on one another, got the notion of cauſe and effect, viz. that rr 
a cauſe is that which makes any other thing, either ſimple idea, ſubſtance or dos 
mode, begin to be; and an effect is that which had its beginning from ſome 
other thing: the mind finds no great difficulty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ori- 
ginals of things into two ſorts. 
Fixer, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that no part thereof did 
ever exit before; as when a new particle of matter doth begin to exiſt, in 
rerum natura, which had before no being, and this we call creation. 
SECONDLY, When a thing is made up of particles, which did all of them 
before exiſt, but that very thing ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting particles, which, 
conſidered all together, make up ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas as had 
not any exiſtence before; as this man, this egg, roſe or cherry, &c. And 
this, when referred to a ſubſtance, produced in the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture by internal principle, but ſet oh work, and received from ſome external 
agent or cauſe, and working by inſenſible ways, which we perceive not, we 
call generation: when the cauſe is eri. and the effect produced by a 
ſenſible ſeparation, or juxta- poſition of diſcernible parts, we call it making; 
and ſuch are all artificial things. When any ſimple idea is produced, which 
Vas not in that ſubject before, we call it alteration. Thus a man is — 
N Fg 125 rated, 
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Book II. rated, a picture made, and either of them altered, when any new ſenſible 
- quality or ſimple idea is produced in either of them, which was not there 


knowing the manner 
| 415 3 Ti 


all finite beings at . 
An another place, how we get theſe ideas, it may ſuffice here to intimate, that 


Thus when any one ſays, that 
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before; and the things thus mage to exiſt, which were,not there before, are 
effects; and thoſe Mins. which operated to the exiſtence, cauſes. In 
which, and all other cauſes, we may obſerve, that the notion of cauſe and 
effect has its rife from ideas, received by ſenfation, or reflection; and that 


this relation, how comprehenſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. For to 


have che idea of cauſe and effect, it ſuffices. to conſider any ſimple idea, or 


ſubſtance, as beginning 2 exiſt by the operation of ſame other, without 
St that o | | 


ME ang place are the foundations of very large relations, and 


are concerned in them. But having already ſhewn, 


moſt of the denominations of things, received from time, are only relations. 
| queen Eliſabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned 
forty-five yeats, theſe words import any the relation. of that duration to ſome 
other, mean no more. than this, that the duration of her exiſtence was 
equal to ſixty-nine, and the duration of her government to forty- fre annual 
revolutions of the ſun ; and ſo are all words, anſwering, how long. Again, 
William the conqueror inyaded England about the year 1066, which means 
this, that taking the duration from aur Saviaur's time till now, for one en- 
tire great length of time, it ſhews at what diſtance this invaſion was from 
the two extremes: and ſo do all words of time, anſwering to the queſtion, 


When, which ſhey only the diſtance of any point of time, from the period 


of a longer duration, from which we meaſure, and to which we thereby | 


conſider it, as related. | W 

54. THERE are yet, beſides thoſe, other words of time, that ordinar:iy 
are thought to and for poſitive ideas, which yet will, when conſidered, be 
found ta be relative, ſuch as are young, old, &c. which include and intimate 


the relation any thing has to a certain length of duration, whereof we have thc 
idea in our minds. Thus having ſettled in our thoughts the idea of the ordi- 


_ nary duration of a man to be ſeventy years, when we ſay a man is young, we 


mean that his age is yet but a ſmall part of. that which uſually men attain to: 
and hen we denominate him old, we mean that his duration is run out almoſt 
to the end of that which men do not uſually exceed. And ſo it is but com- 
paring the particular age, or duration of this or that man, to the idea of that 
_— which. we have in our minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort of 
animals: whieh is plain, in the application of theſe names to other things; 


fuor a man is called young at twenty years, and very young at ſeven years old: 


but yet a horſe we call old at twenty, and a dog at ſeven years; becauſe in 


each of theſe, we compare their age to different ideas of duration, which are 


24-4 


ſettled in our minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral ſorts of animals, in the 
ordinary courſe of nature. But the ſun and ſtars, though they have out-laſted 
ſeveral generations of men, we call not old, becauſe we da not know what 
period God hath ſet to that fort of beings. This term belonging properly 
to thoſe things, which we can obſerye in the ordinary courſe of things, wr 
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ral decay, to come to an end in a certain period of time; and fo have in Cu Avr. 

— — as it were, a ſtandard to which we can compare the ſeveral parts XXVI. 
of their duration; and, bythe relation they bear thereunto, call them young 
or od: which we cannot therefore do to a ruby or diamond, things whoſe 
uſual periods We know not. t 5 5 RR 

$5. Tux relation alſo that things have to one another in their places and Relations of 
diſtances, is very obvious to obſerve; as above, below, a mile diſtant from «> Sa 200 
Charing-crofs, in England, and in London. But as in duration, fo in ex- 

tenſion and bulk, there are ſome ideas that are relative, which we ſignify by 
names that ate thought poſitive; as great and little are truly relations. For 
here alſo having, by obſervation, ſettled in our minds the ideas of the bigneſs 
of ſeveral fpecies of things, from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we 
make them as ĩt were the ſtandards whereby to denominate the bulk of others. 
Thus we call a great apple, ſuch, a one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of 
thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up 
to the ſize! of that idea, which we have in our minds, to belong ordinarily to 
horſes: and that will be a great horſe to a Welſhman, which is but a little 
one to a Fleming; they two having, from the different breed of their coun- 
tries, taken ſeveral-fized ideas to which they compare, and in relation to 
which they denominate their great and their little. WAR th 
9 6. 80 likewiſe weak and ſtrong are but relative denominations of power, Abſolute 
compared to ſome ideas we have, at that time, of greateror leſs power.. Thus 2 — 
when wWe ſuy a weak man, we mean one that has not ſo much ſtrength or latens 
power to move, as uſually men have, or uſually thoſe of his ſize have: which is 
x comparing his ſtrength to the idea we have of the uſual ſtrength of men, or 
men of ſuck a ſize. The like, when we ſay the creatures are all weak things; 
weak, there, is but a relative term, ſignifying the diſproportion there is in the 
power of God and the creatures. And fo abundance of words, in ordinary 
ſpecch, ſtand only for relations (and perhaps the greateſt part) which at firſt 
ight ſeem to have no ſuch ſignification: v. g. the ſhip has neceſſary ſtores. 
Neceſſary and ſtores are both relative words; one having a relation to the 
aceompliſhing the voyage intended, and the other to future uſe. All which 
relations, how they are confined to and terminate in ideas derived from ſenſa- 
ton or reſtection; is too obvious to need any explication. 


ener TER, XXVIE 
Of identity. and diverſity. 


Ir. A HER occafion the mind often takes of comparing, is the C A p. 
„very being of things, when conſidering an thing as exiſting at XXVII. 
any determined time and place, we compare ix with itſelf exiſting at another  @.T/7M— 
He, and thereon form the ideas of identity and diperſity. When we fre any 3 1 
thing to de in any place in any inftanr of time, we are ſure (br it „ liſts. P 
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Book II. rated, a picture made, and either of them altered, when any new ſenſible 
LW—— quality or ſimple idea is produced in either of them, which was not there 


before; and the things thus made to exiſt, which were not there before, are 
effects; and thoſe things, which operated to the exiſtence, cauſes. In 
which, and all other cauſes, we may obſerve, that the notion of cauſe and 
effect has its rife from ideas, received by ſenſation, or reflection; and that 


this relation, how comprehenſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. For to 


have che idea of cauſe and effect, it ſuffices to conſider any imple idea, or 


time. 


$3 


ſubſtance, as W to exiſt by the operation of ſame other, without 
Sharing Bn manner of n * | 

I 3; Time and 2; are alſo the foundations of very large relations, and 
all finite beings at are concerned in them. But having already thewn, 


in another place, how we get theſe ideas, it may ſuffice here to intimate, that 


moſt of the denominations of things, received from time, are only relations. 
Thus when. any one ſays, that queen Eliſabeth lived ſixty-nine, and reigned 
an theſe words import only the relation of that duration to ſome 
other, mean no more. than this, that the duration of her exiſtence was 
equal to ſixty-nine, and the duration of her government ta farty-frve annual 
revolutions of the ſun ; and ſo are all words, anſwering, how long. Again, 
William the conqueror inyaded England about the year 1066, which means 
this, that taking the duration from aur Saviqur's time till now, for one en- 
tire great length of time, it ſhews at what diſtance this invaſion was from 


the two extremes: and ſo do all words of time, anſwering to the queſtion, 


when, which ſhew only the diſtance of any point of time, from the period 
of a longer duration, from which we meaſure, and to which we thereby | 
conſider it, as relate. BY W 

$4- THERE are 1 beſides thaſe, other words of time, that ordinartiy 
are thought to ſtand for poſitive ideas, which yet will, when conſidered, be 
found to be relative, ſuch as are young, old, &c. which include and intimate 
the relation any e to a certain length of duration, whereof we have the 


idea in our minds. Thus having ſettled in our thoughts the idea of the ordi- 


" nary duration of a man to be ſeventy years, when we ſay a man is young, we 


mean that his age is yet but a ſmall part of. that which uſually men attain to: 
and when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration is run out almoſt 
to the end of that which men do not uſually exceed. And ſo it is but com- 


1 paring the particular age, or duration of this or that man, to the idea of that 
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ration which. we have in our minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort of 
animals: whieh is plain, in the application of theſe names to other things; 
for a man is called young. at twenty years, and very young at ſeven years old 
but yet a horſe we call old at twenty, and a dog at ſeven years; becauſe in 


each of theſe, we compare their age to different ideas of duration, which arc 


ſettled in our minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral ſorts of animals, in the 
ordinary courſe of nature. But the ſun and ſtars, though they have out- laſted 
ſeveral generations of men, we call not old, becauſe we da not know what 


period God hath ſet to that fort of beings. This term belonging proper) 
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to thoſe things, which we can obſerye in the ordinary courſe of things, 111 
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ral decay, to come to an end in a certain period of time; and ſo have in Cu a v. 
gre for as it were, a ſtandard to which we can compare the ſeveral parts XXVI. 
of their duration ; and, bythe relation. they bear thereunto, call them young 
or od: which we cannot therefore do to a ruby or diamond, things whoſe 
uſual periods-we know not. 11. ; | 

$5. Tur relation alſo that things have to one another in their places and Relations of 
diſtances, is very obvious to obſerye ; as above, below, a mile diſtant from Plage 2nd ex- 
Charing-croſs, in England, and in London. But as in duration; ſo in ex- 

tenfion and balk, there are ſome ideas that are relative, which we ſignify by 
names that are thought poſitive ; as great and little are truly relations. For 
here alſo having, by obſervation, ſettled in our minds the ideas of the bigneſs 
of ſeveral ſpecies of things, from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we 
make them as it were the ſtandards whereby to denominate the bulk of others. 
Thus we call a great apple, ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of 
thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up 
to the ſize! of that idea, which we have in our minds, to belong ordinarily to 
horſes : and that will be a great horſe: to a Welſhman, which is but a little 
one to a Fleming; they two having, from the different breed of their coun- 
tries, taken ſeveral-fized ideas to which they compare, and in relation to 

which they denominate their great and their little. WM 5 

8 6. So likewiſe weak and ſtrong are but relative denominations of power, Abſolute 
compared to ſome ideas we have, at that time, of greater or leſs power. Thus rms Sous 
when we fay a weak man, we mean one that has not ſo much ſtrength or laenz 
power to move, as uſually men have, or uſually thoſe of his ſize have: which is 

a comparing his ſtrength to the idea we have of the uſual ſtrength of men, or 

men of ſuch a ſize. The like, when we ſay the creatures are all weak things; 

weak, there, is but a relative term, ſignifying the diſproportion there is in the 

power of God and the creatures. And ſo abundance of words, in ordinary 
ſpeech, ſtand only for relations (and perhaps the greateſt part) which at firſt 

light ſeem to have no ſuch ſignification: v. g. the ſhip has neceſſary ſtores. 

Neceſſary and ſtores are both relative words; one having a relation to the 
aceompliſhing the voyage intended, and the other to future uſe. All which 

relations, how they are confined to and terminate in ideas derived from ſenſa- 

ton or refletion; is too obvious to need any explication. 
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Jr. A NOTHER occafivn the mind often takes of comparing, is the C n A p. 
oer being of things, when conſidering any thing as exiſting at XXVII. 
any determined time and place, we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another 
ame, and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverſity. When we ſte any . 
thing to be in any place in any inſtant of time, we are ſure (be it Try fiſts. | 
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| Book IT. that it is that very thing, and not another, which at that ſame time exif; in 
another place, how like and undiſtinguiſhable ſoever it may be in all other 


18 


place at 


reſpects: and in this conſiſts identity, when the ideas it is attributed to va 
not at all from what they were that moment wherein we conſider their former 
exiſtence, and to which we compare the preſent. -For we never finding, nor 
— it poſſible, that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame 
ze ſame time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where 
at any time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there itſelf alone. When 
therefore we demand, whether any thing be the ſame or no; it refers always 


to ſomething that exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which it was certain 


at that inſtant was the ſame with itſelf, and no other. From whence it fol- 


los, that one thing cannot have two beginnings of exiſtence, nor two things 


Jdentity of 
ſubſtances. 


Identity of 
modes. 


one beginning; it being impoſſible for two things of the ſame kind to be or 


exiſt in the ſame inſtant, in the very ſame place, or one and the ſame thing 
in different places. That therefore that had one beginning, is the fame 
thing; and that which had a different beginning in time and place from 
that, is not the ſame, but diverſe. That which has made the difficulty about 
this relation, has been the little care and attention uſed in having preciſe 
notions of the things to which it is attributed. | 
$ 2. Mx have the ideas but of three ſorts of ſubſtances; 1. God. 2. Finite 
intelligences. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without beginning, eternal, unal- 


terable, and every- where; and therefore concerning his identity, there can be 
no doubt. Secondly, finite ſpirits having had each its determinate time and 


place of beginning to exiſt, the relation to that time and place will always 
determine to each of them its identity, as long as it exiſts. Thirdly, the ſame | 
will hold of every particle of matter, to which no addition or ſubtraction of 
matter being made, it is the ſame. For though theſe three ſorts of ſubſtances, 
as we term them, do not exclude one another out of the ſame place ; yet we 
cannot conceive but that they muſt neceſſarily each of them exclude any of the 


. ſame kind out of the ſame place: or elſe the notions and names of identity and 


diverſity would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtinction of ſubſtances, 
or any thing elſe one from another. For example : could two bodies be in the 
ſame place at the ſame time, then thoſe two parcels of matter muſt be one and 
the ſame, take them great or little; nay, all bodies muſt be one and the ſame. 
For by the ſame reaſon that two particles of matter may be in one place, all 
bodies may be in one place : which, when it can be ſuppoſed, takes away the 
diſtinction of identity and diverſity of one and more, _ renders it ridiculous. 
But it being a contradiction, that two or more ſhould be one, identity and 


diverſity are relations and ways of 3 well founded, and of uſe to the 


underſtanding. All other things being but modes or relations ultimate!) 


_ terminated in ſubſtances, the identity and diverſity of each particular exiſtence 
of them too will be by the ſame way determined: only as to things whoſe 
exiſtence is in ſucceſſion, ſuch as are the actions of finite beings, v. g. motion 
and thought, both which conſiſt in a continued train of ſucceſſion ; concern 
their diverſity, there can be no queſtion ;\ becauſe each periſhing the moment 
it begins, they cannot exiſt in different times, or in different places, as pany: 


5 
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nent beings can at different times exiſt in diſtant places; and therefore no CH a p. 
motion or thought, confidered as at different times, can be the ſame, each XXVII. 
part thereof having a different beginning of exiſtence. aus — 
$ 3. FROM what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to diſcover what is ſo much reifen 
enquired after, the principium individuationis; and that, it is plain, is exiſt- 8 _— 
ence itſelf, which determines a being of any ſort to a particular time and place 
incommunicable to two beings of the ſame kind. This, though it ac 
eaſier to conceive in ſimple ſubſtances or modes, yet when reflected on is not 
more difficult in compound ones, if care be taken to what it is applied: 
v. g. let us ſuppoſe an atom, i. e. a continued body under one immutable 
ſuperficies, exiſting in a determined time and place; it is evident that, con- 
ſidered in any inſtant of its exiſtence, it is in that inſtant the ſame with it- 
ſelf, For being at that inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, 
and ſo muſt continue as long as its exiſtence is continued ; for ſo long it will 
be the fame, and no other. In like manner, if two or more atoms be joined 
together into the fame maſs, every one of thoſe atoms will be the ſame, by 
the foregoing rule: and whilſt they exiſt united together, the maſs, conſiſt- 
ing of Jo ame atoms, muſt be the ſame maſs, or the ſame body, let the 
parts be ever ſo differently jumbled. But if one of theſe atoms be taken 
away, or one new one added, it is no longer the ſame maſs, or the ſame body. 
In the ſtate of living creatures, their identity depends not on a maſs of the 
ſame particles, but on ſomething elſe. For in them the variation of great 
parcels of matter alters not the identity: an oak growing from a plant to 
a great tree, and then lopped, is ſtill the ſame oak; and a colt grown up to 
a horſe, ſometimes fat, eee lean, is all the while the ſame horſe: 
though, in both theſe caſes, there may be a manifeſt ehange of the parts; ſo 
that truly they are not either of them the ſame maſſes of matter, though 
they be truly one of them the ſame oak, and the other the ſame horſe. The 
reaſon whereof is, that in theſe two caſes, a maſs of matter, and a living 
body, identity is not applied to the ſame thing. 
9. WE muſt therefore confider wherein an oak differs from a maſs of Identity of 
matter, and that ſeems to me to be in this, that the one is only the coheſion vegetables. 
of particles of matter any how united, the other ſuch a diſpoſition of them as 
conſtitutes the parts of an oak; and ſuch an organization of thoſe parts as 
is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 
wood, bark, and leaves, &c. of an oak, in which conſiſts the vegetable life. 
That being then one plant which has ſuch an organization of parts in one 
coherent body partaking of one common life, it continues to be the fame plant 
as long as it partakes of the ſame life, though that life be communicated to 
new particles of matter vitally united to the living plant, in alike continued 
Tganzation conformable to that ſort of plants. For this organization being 
at any one inſtant in any one collection of matter, is in that particular concrete 
diſtinguiſhed from all other, and is that individual life A 2994 exiſting con- 
ſtantly from that moment both forwards and backwards, in the ſame 
continuity of inſenſibly ſucceedin parts united to the living body of the plant, 
it has that identity, which — the ſame plant, and all he parts of it 
4:3; adds £2: 45 5 parts 
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Book II. parts of the ſame plant, during all the time that they exiſt united in that 
continued organization, which is fit to convey that common life to all the 
. arts ſo united. ; | | 
- Wentityof 8 6. Tux caſe is not ſo much different in brutes, but that any one may 
animals. Hence fee what makes an animal, and continues it the ſame. Something we 
have like this in machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For example, What 
is a watch? It is plain it is nothing but a fit IO, or conſtruction of 
parts, to a certain end, which when a ſufficient force is added to it, it is capable 
to attain. If we would ſuppoſe this machine one continued body, all whoſe 
organized parts were repaired, increaſed or diminiſhed by a conſtant addition 
or ſeparation of inſenſible parts, with one common life, we ſhould have ſome. 
thing very much like' the body of an animal ; with this difference, that in an 
animal the fitneſs of the organization, and the motion wherein life conſiſts, 
begin together, the motion coming from within; but in machines, the force 
8 coming ſenfibly from without, is often away when the organ is in order, and 
| well fitted to receive it. Pas ng 
Kentity of 6. Tuts alſo ſhews wherein the identity of the ſame man conſiſts; viz. in 
man. nothing but a participation of the fame continued life, by conſtantly fleeting 
articles of matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the fame organized body, 
e that ſhall place the identity of man in any thing elſe, but like that of other 
animals in one fitly organized body, taken in any one inſtant, and from thence 
continued under one organization of life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleeting particles 
of matter united to it, will find it hard to make an embryo, one of years, 
mad and ſober, the fame man, by any 8 that will not make it 
poffible for Seth, Iſmael, Socrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Cæſar Borgia, to be 
the fame man. For if the identity of ſoul alone makes the ſame man, and 
there be nothing in the nature of matter why the fame individual ſpirit may 
not be united to different bodies, it will be poſſible that thoſe men living in 
diſtant ages, and of different tempers, may have been the fame man: which 
way of ſpeaking muſt be, from a very ſtrange uſe of the word man, applied 
| to an idea, out of which body and ſhape are excluded, And that way of 
5 would agree yet worſe with the notions of thoſe philoſophers who 
How of tranſmigration, and are of opinion that the ſouls of men may, tor 
their miſcarriages, be detruded into the bodies of beaſts, as fit habitations, 
with organs ſuited to the ſatisfaction of their brutal inclinations. But yet, 
I think, no- body, could he be ſure that the ſoul of Heliogabalus were in one 
of his hogs, would yet ſay that hog were a man or Heliogabalus. | 
Kentity ſuit- $7. IT is not therefore unity of ſubſtance that comprehends all forts of 
edtotheidea. identity, or will determine it in every caſe :. but to conceive and judge of it 
| _ -aright, we muſt confider what idea the word it is applied to ſtands for; lt 
— one thing to be the fame ſubſtance; another the fame man, and a third 
the me erſon, if perſon, man, and ſubſtance are three names ſtanding for 
three different ideas z for ſuch as is the idea belonging to that name, ſuc} 
muſt be the identity: which, if it had been a little more n attended 
0, would pofſibly have prevented a great deal of that confuſion, w ich often 
occuts tbaut this matter, with no ſmall feeming difficulties, ei 
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concerning perſonal identity, which therefore we ſhall in the next place a CU a e. 
little conſider. g IF 340k 7 | XXVII. 
$8. Ax animal is a living organized body; and conſequently the ſame ———— 

animal, as we have obſerved, is the ſame continued life communicated to dif- me man. 

ferent particles of matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united to that 

organized living body. And whatever is talked of other definitions, ingenuous 

obſervation puts it paſt doubt, that the idea in our minds, of which the ſound 

man in our mouths is the fign, is nothing elſe but of an animal of ſuch a certain 

form: finceI think I may be confident, that whoever ſhould ſee a creature of 

his own ſhape and make, though it had no more reaſon all its life than a cat or 

a parrot, would call him ſtill a man; or whoever ſhould hear a cat or a parrot 

diſcourſe, reaſon and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but a cat or 

a parrot ; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational man, and the other a very 

intelligent rational parrot. A relation we have in an author of great note is 

ſufficient to countenance the ſuppoſition of a rational parrot. His words * are: 

« T HAD a mind to know from prince Maurice's own mouth the account 

« of a common, but much credited ſtory, that I heard ſo often from many 

others, of an old parrot he had in Brafil during his government there, 

« that ſpoke, and aſked, and anſwered common queſtions like a reaſonable 

« creature: ſo that thoſe of his train there generally concluded it to be 

« witchery or poſſeſſion ; and one of his chaplains, who lived long afterwards 

« in Holland, would never from that time endure a parrot, but ſaid, they all 

* had a devil in them. I had heard many particulars of this ſtory, and aſ- 

« ſevered by people hard to be diſcredited, which made me aſk prince Mau- 

rice what there was of it. He ſaid, with his uſual plainneſs and dryneſs 

in talk, there was ſomething true, but a great deal falſe of what had been 
© reported. I deſired to know of him what there was of the firſt? He told 

* me ſhort and coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old parrot when he 

„had been at Brafil; and though he believed nothing of it, and it was a 

*« good way off, yet he had ſo much curioſity as to ſend for it: that it was 

* a very great and a very old one, and when it came firſt into the room 

where the prince was, with a great many Dutchmen about him, it ſaid 

„ preſently, What a company of white men are here! They aſked it 

© what it thought that man was, pointing to the prince? It anſwered, 

Some general or other; when they brought it cloſe to him, he aſked it, 

* T Dou venez vous? It anſwered, De Marinnan. The prince, A qui eſtes 

** yous? The parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, Que fais tu la? Parrot, Je 

garde les os The prince laughed, and faid, Vous gardez les poulles? 

The parrot anſwered, Ouy moy, & je ſcay bien faire; and made the chuck 

* four or five times that people uſe to make to-chickens when they call them. 

* I ſet down the words of this worthy dialogue in French, juſt as prince 


9 Memoirs of What paſſed in Chriſtendom ſrom 1672 to 1679, p. r · | 
15 Whence come ye? It anſwered, From Marinnan. The Prince, To whom do you belong? 
1 parrot, To a 2 Prince, What do you there? Parrot, I look after the chickens, 


he prince lau hed, and faid, You look after the chickens? The parrot anſwered, Yes, I, 
I know wel | enough bow to do it, 
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and he faid, in Brafilian ; I aſked whether he underſtood Brafilian ; he ſaid, 


Same man. 


Perſonal 


identity, 


this one did, whether, I ſay, they would not have paſſed 
animals: but yet whether for all that they would have been allowed to be men, 


as this conſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt action or thought, 


no, but he had taken care to have two interpreters by him, the one a Dutch. 


«« man that ſpoke Braſilian, and the other a Braſilian that ſpoke Dutch; that 
% he aſked them ſeparately and privately, and both of them agreed in telling 
him juſt the ſame thing that the parrot had ſaid. I could not but tell this 
* odd ſtory, becauſe it is 7, much out of the way, and from the firſt hand, and 
% what may pals for a good one; for I dare fay this prince at leaſt believed 
* himſelf in all he told me, having ever paſſed for a very honeſt and pious 


* man: I leave it to naturaliſts to reaſon, and to other men to believe, as they 


4 pleaſe upon it; however, it is not, ae amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy 


« ſcene ſometimes with ſuch digreſſions, whether to the purpoſe or no.“ 
IHAvx taken care that the reader ſhould have the ſtoryat large in the author's 
own words, becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it incredible; for it 


cannot be imagined that ſo able a man as he, who had ſufficiency enough to 


warrant all the teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much pains, in 
a. place where it had nothing to do, to pin ſp cloſe not only on a man whom 
he mentions as his friend, but on a prince in whom he acknowledges very great 
honeſty and piety, a ſtory which if he himſelf thought incredible, he could 
not but alſo think ridiculons. The prince, it is plain, who vouches this ſtory, 
and our author, who relates it from him, both of them call this talker a parrot; 
and I aſk any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a ſtory fit to be told, whether if this 
parrot, and all of its kind, had always talked, as we have a * rior word for it 

or a race of rational 


and not parrots? For I preſume it is not the idea of a thinking or rations! 
being alone that makes the idea of a man in moſt people's ſenſe, but of a 
body, ſo and ſo ſhaped, joined to it: and if that be the idea of a man, the 
fame ſueceſſive body not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the fame imma- 


terial ſpirit, go to the making of the ſame man. 


89. Tuts being premiſed, to find wherein perſonal identity conſiſts, we mult 


_ conſider what perſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking intelligent being, 


that has reaſon and reflection, and can confider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame think- 
ing thing in different times and places ; which it does only by that conſcioul- 
neſs which is inſeparable from thinking, and as it ſeems to me eſſential to it: 


it being impoſſible for any one to perceive, without perceiving that he does 


perceive. When we ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, 
we know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent ſenſations and 
perceptions : and by this every one is to himſelf that which he calls ſelf; it 
not being conſidered in this caſe whether. the fame ſelf be continued in the 
fame or divers ſubſtances. For fince conſcioufneſs always accompanies 
thinking; and it is that which makes every one to be what he calls ſelf, and 
thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other thinking things; in this alone 
conſiſts perſonal identity, i. e. the ſameneſs of a rational being: and as far 


ſo 
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( far reaches the identity of that perſon; it is the ſame ſelf now it was Cu A v. 


then; and it is by the ſame ſelf with this preſent one that now reflects on XXVII. 
o — — 


it, that that action was done. i. 
510. Bu itis farther enquired, whether it be the fame identical ſubſtance? Conſciouſ- 

This few would think they had reaſon to doubt of, if theſe perceptions, with weft, makes 

their conſciouſneſs, always remained preſent in the mind, whereby the ſame — 

thinking thing would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 

evidently the ſame to itſelf. But that which ſeems to make the difficulty is 

this, that this conſciouſneſs being interrupted always by forgetfulneſs, there 

being no moment of our lives wherein we have the whole train of all our paſt 

actions before our eyes in one view, but even the beſt memories loſing the 

ſight of one part whilſt they are viewing another; and we ſometimes, and 

that the greateſt owt of our lives, not reflecting on our paſt ſelves, being 

intent on our preſent thoughts, and in ſound ſleep having no thoughts at all, 

or at leaſt none with that conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking thoughts : 

| fay, in all theſe caſes, our conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we lofing the 

ſight of our paſt ſelves, doubts are raiſed whether we are the ſame thinking 

thing, i. e. the fame ſubſtance or no. Which, however reaſonable or unrea- 
ſonable, concerns not perſonal identity at all: the queſtion being, what makes 

the ſame perſon, and not whether it be the ſame identical ſubſtance, which 

always thinks in- the ſame Jon's which in this caſe matters not at all: 
different ſubſtances, by the ſame conſciouſneſs, (where they do partake ir it) 

being united into one perſon, as well as different bodies by the fame life are 

united into one animal, whoſe identity is preſerved, in that change of ſub- 

ſtances, by the unity of one continued life. For it being the fame con- 
ſciouſneſs that makes a man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal identity depends 

on that only, whether it be annexed folely to one individual ſubſtance, or 

can be continued in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſubſtances. ' For as far as any 
intelligent being can repeat the idea of any paſt action with the ſame con- 
ſeiouſneſs it had of it at firſt, and with the ſame conſciouſneſs it has of any 

preſent action; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal ſelf. For it is by the con- 
ſeiouſneſs it has of its preſent thoughts and actions, that it is ſelf to itſelf 

now, and ſo will be the ſame ſelf, as far as the ſame conſciouſneſs can extend 

to actions paſt or to come; and would be. by diſtance of time, or change of 
ſubſtance, no more two perſons, than a man be two men by wearing other 

cloaths to-day than he did yeſterday, with a long or ſhort ſleep between: 

the ſame conſcionſneſs uniting thoſe diſtant actions into the fame perſon, 
whatever ſubſtances contributed to their eee, 

FI. THAT this is ſo, we have ſome kind of evidence in our very bodies, all Perſonal 
whoſe particles, whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking conſcious ſelf, ſo ds of 
that we feel when they are touched, and are affected by, and conſcious of good ſubltances. 
or harm that happens to them, are a part of ourſelves; i. e. of our thinking 

conſcious ſelf. Thus the limbs of his body are to every one a part of himſelf : 
he {ympathizes-and is concerned for them. Cut off an hand, and thereby 
| leparate it from that conſciouſneſs he had of its heat, cold, and other affec- 

"9M | d | tions, 
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Box II. tions, and it is then no longer a part of that which-is hanſelf, any more than 
V theremoteſt part of matter. Thus we ſee the ſubſtance, whereof perſona] ſelt 
cCeonſiſted at one time, may be varied at another, without the Change of 
Perſonal identity; there being no queſtion about the ſame perſon, though 
the limbs, which but now were a part of it, be cut off. 
9 12. Bur the queſtion is, whether if the ſame ſubſtance which thinks, 
be changed, it can be the ſame perſon; or, remaining the ſame, it can be 
„ different perſons - | ap | 
Whether in Arp to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be no queſtion at all to thoſe why 
= x oo place th t in a purely material animal conſtitution, void of an immaterial 
dance. ſubſtance, For whether their ſuppoſition be true or no, it is plain they con- 
ceive perſonal identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than identity of ſubſtance; 
as animal identity is preſerved in identity of life, and not of ſubſtance. And 
therefore thoſe Who place thinking in an immaterial ſubſtance only, before 
can come to deal with theſe men, muſt ſhew why perſonal identity cannot 
be preſerved in the change of immaterial ſubſtances, or variety of particular 
immaterial ſubſtances, as well as animal identity is preſerved in the change of 
material ſubſtances, or variety of particular bodies: unleſs they will ſay, it is 
one immaterial ſpirit that makes the ſame life in brutes, as it is one unmaterizl 
ſpirit that makes the ſame perſon in men; which the Carteſians at leaſt will 
not admit, for fear of making brutes thinking things too. 
$ 13. Bor next, as to the firſt part of the queſtion, * whether if the ſame 
„ thinking ſubſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial ſubſtances only to think) be 
„ changed; it can be the ſame perſon ?” I anſwer, that cannot be reſolved, but 
by thoſe who know what kind of ſubſtances they are that do think, and whether 
the conſciouſneſs of paſt actions can be transferred from one thinking ſub- 
ſtance to another; I grant, were the ſame conſciouſneſs the fame individual 
action, it could nat: but it being a preſent repreſentation of a paſt action, 
why it may not be poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the mind to have 
been, which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. And therefore how far 
the conſciouſneſs of paſt actions is annexed to any individual agent, ſo that 
another cannot poſſibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know 
what kind of action it is that cannot be done without a reflex act of per- 
ception accompanying it, and how performed by thinking ſubſtances, who 
cannot think without being conſcious of it. But that which we call the ſame 
conſciouſneſs, not being the fame individual act, why one intellectual ſubſtance 
may not have repreſented to it, as done by: itſelf, what it never did, and was 
perhaps done by ſome other agent; why, I ſay, ſuch a repreſentation may not 
poſſibly be without reality of matter of fact, as well as ſeveral repreſentations _ 
in dreams are, which yet whilſt dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to 
conclude from the nature of things. And that it never is fo, will by us, til 
we have clearer views of the nature of thinking fubſtances, be beſt reſolved into 
the goodneſs of God, who, as far as the happineſs or miſery of any of his 
ſenſible creatures is concerned int, will not by a fatal error of theirs transfer 
from one to another that conſciouſneſs which draws reward or Ort 
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with it. How far this may be an argument againſt thoſe who would place C H Ay. 
thinking in a fyſtem of fleeting animal ſpirits, I leave to be conſidered, But XXVII. 
bet to return to the queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, that if the fame ———— 


conſciouſnefs (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different thing from the 
fame numerical figure or motion in body) can be transferred from one think- 
ing ſubſtance to another, it will be poſſible that two thinking ſubſtances may 
make but one perſon. For the ſame conſciouſneſs being preſerved; whether 
in the ſame or different ſubſtances, the perſonal identity is preſerved... 

$14. As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, «© whether the ſame immaterial 


« fubſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct perſons?“ which queſtion - 


ſeems to me to be built on this, whether the ſame immaterial being, being 
conſcious of the action of its paſt duration, may be wholly ſtripped of all the 
conſeiouſneſs of its paſt exiftence, and loſe it beyond the power of ever retriev- 
ing again; and fo as it were beginning a new account from a new period, have 
cb eb that cannot reach beyond this new ſtate. All thoſe who hold 
pre- exiſtence are evidently of this mind, ſince they allow the foul to have no 
remaining conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre- exiſtent ſtate, either wholly 
ſeparate from body, or informing any other body; and if they ſhould not, it is 
lain, experience would be againſt them. So that perſonal identity reaching no 
Auch than conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre- exiſtent ſpirit not having continued 
ſo many ages in a ſtate of ſilence, muſt needs make different perſons. 
a Chriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagorean ſhould, upon God's having ended all his 
works of creation the ſeventh day, think bis ſoul hath exiſted ever ſince; and 
would imagine it has revolved in ſeveral human bodies, as I once met with one, 
who was perſuaded his had been the ſoul ef Socrates ; (how) renſonably I wilt 
not difpute; this I know, that in the poſt he filled, which was nounconſide- 
table one, he paffed for a very rational man, and the preſt has ſtun that he 
wanted not parts or learning) would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious 
of any of Socrates's actions or thoughts, could be the ſame perſon with $0- 
crates? Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conelude that he has in himſelf 
an immaterial fpirit, which is that which thinks in him} and in the conſtant 
change of his body keeps him the ſame ; and is thatrwhich he calls himſelf: 
let him alſo ſuppoſe it to be the fame ſoul that was in Neſtor or Therſites, at 
the fiege of Troy (for fouls being, as far as we know any thing of them in their 
nature, indifferent to any pareel of matter, the ſuppoſition Has no apparent 
abſurdity in it) which it may have been, as well as it is now, the ſoul of any: 
other man: but he now having no conſeiviineſs of any of the actions tither of 
Neſtor ar Therſites, does or Can he ebfceive himfelf the fame per ſon with 
either of them? can he be concerned in either of their- actions? attribute 
chem to himſelf, or think them his own more than the actions of any other 
men that ever exiſted? So that this eonſoiduſneſs not reaching to any of the 
actions of either of thoſe men, he ig fro more one ſelf with either of them, 
than if the ſoul or immaterial fpirit that How informs him had been created, 
a began toexiſt, when it began to for his pteſent body; chougb it were 
frer fo true, that the ſame fpirit char ihforttied' Neſtor's or Therſites's body, 
were numerically the ſame that now itif6rtns His. For thié Would no more 
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Book II. make him the ſame perſon with Neſtor, than if ſome of the particles of 
—natter that were once a part of Neſtor, were now a part of this man; the 
—— fame immaterial ſubſtance, without the ſame conſciouſneſs, no more making 
the ſame perſon by being united to any body, than the ſame particle of 
matter, without conſciouſneſs united to any body, makes the ſame perſon, 
But let him once find himſelf conſcious of any of the actions of Neſtor, he 

then finds himſelf the ſame perſon with Neſtor. 

S5. Aup thus we may be able, without any difficulty, to conceive the fame 
perſon at the reſurrection, though in a body not exactly in make or parts the 
fame which he had here, the ſame conſciouſneſs going along with the ſoul that 
inhabits it. But yet the ſoul alone, in the change of bodies, would ſcarce to 
any one, but to him that makes the ſoul the man, be enough to make the ſame 
man. For ſhould the ſoul of a prince, carrying with it the conſciouſneſs of 
the prince's paſt life, enter and inform the body of a cobler, as ſoon as 
deſerted by his on ſoul, every one ſees he would be the ſame perſon with the 
prince, accountable only for the prince's actions: but who would ſay it was 
the fame man? The body too goes to the making the man, and would, 
J gueſs, to every body determine the man in this caſe ; wherein the foul, 
with all its princely thoughts about it, would not make another man: but 
he would be the ſame cobler to every one beſides himſelf. I know that, in 
the ordinary Way of ſpeaking, the ſame perſon, and the ſame man, ſtand for 
one and the ſame thing. And indeed every one will always have a liberty 
to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate ſounds to what ideas he 
thinks fit, and change them as often as he pleaſes. But yet when we will 
enquire What anakes the ſame ſpirit, / man, or perſon, we muſt fix the ideas 
of ſpirit, man, or perſon in our minds; and having reſolved with ourſelves 

chat we mein by them, it will not be hard to determine in either of them, 


* 


or the: like: hen it is the ſame, and when not, If 


Conſciouſ- 
neſs makes 
the ſame 


perſon. 


n that was done 
f-conſciouſnels, 


SEND | 5 17 SELF 
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- 417. SELF is that conſcious thinking thing (whateyer ſubſtance made up Cuna?P, 
of, whether ſpiritual or material, fimple or compounded, it matters not) XXVII. 
which is ſenſible, or conſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs or e une 
miſery, and ſo is concerned for itſelf, as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. sio. 
Thus every one finds, that whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the neG. 
little finger is as much a part of himſelf, as what is moſt ſo. Upon ſepa- 
ration of this little finger, ſhould this conſciouſneſs go along with the little 
finger, and leave the. reſt of the body, it is evident the little finger would be 
the perſon, the ſame perſon ; and ſelf then would have nothing to do with 
the reſt of the body. As in this caſe it is the conſciouſneſs that goes along with 
the ſubſtance, when one part is ſeparate from another, which makes the ſame 
perſon, and conſtitutes this 1 ſelf; ſo it is in reference to ſubſtances 
remote in time. That with which the conſciouſneſs of this preſent think- 
ing thing can join itſelf, makes the ſame perſon, and is one ſelf with it, and 
with nothing elſe; and ſo attributes to itſelf, and owns all the actions of 
that thing as its own, as far as that conſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther ; 
as every one who reflects will perceive. | | 
-F18. Is this perſonal identity, is founded all the right and juſtice of re- Objects of 
ward and puniſhment ; happineſs and miſery being that for which every one —— 
is concerned for himſelf, and not mattering what becomes of any ſubſtance, 
not joined to, or affected with that conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the 
inſtance I gave but now, if the conſciouſneſs went along with the little finger 
when it was cut off, that would be the ſame ſelf which was concerned for 
the whole body yeſterday, as making part of itſelf, whoſe actions then it can- 
not but admit as its own now. Though if the ſame body ſhould till live, 
and immediately, from the ſeparation of the little finger, have its own pe- 
culiar conſciouſneſs, whereof the little finger knew not ing; it would not at 
all be concerned for it, as a part of itſelf, or could own any of its actions, 
or have any of them imputed to him. | | 
9 19. THis may ſhew us wherein perſonal identity conſiſts; not in the 
identity of ſubſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the identity of conſciouſneſs ; 
wherein, if Socrates and the preſent mayor of Queenborough agree, they are 
the ſame perſon : if the ſame Socrates waking and ſleeping do not partake of 
the fame conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame perſon. 
And to puniſh Socrates waking for what ſleeping Socrates thought, and 
waking Socrates was never conſcious of; would be no more of right, than 
to puniſh one twin for what his brother- twin did, whereof he knew nothing, 
becauſe their outſides were ſo like, that they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; 
for ſuch twins have been ſeen. F-AL 12 TRE Les LE | 
920. Bur yet poſſibly it will {till be objected, ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the 
memory of ſome parts of my life beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo 
that perhaps I ſhall-never be conſcious of them again ; yet am I not the ſame 
perſon that did thoſe ations, had thoſe thoughts that I once was conſcious of, 
though ] have now forgot them? To which I anſwer, that we muſt here take 52 
notice what the word I is applied to; which, in this caſe, is the man only. ; 
And the fame man being preſumed' to be the ſame perſon, I is caſily here 
VOL. 1 Fw" 
1 * . ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame perſon. But if it be poſſible for the ſame 
man to have diſtinct incommunicable conſciouſneſs at different times, it is paſt 
doubt the ſame man would at different times make different perſons ; which, 


-we ſee, is the ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their opinions 


human laws not puniſhing the mad man for the ſober man's actions, nor the 
ſober man for what the mad man did, thereby making them two perſons. 
which is ſomewhat explained by our way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we fay 
ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is beſide himſelf; in *. phraſes it is in- 

ſinuated, as if thoſe who now, or at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that ſelf 


was changed, the ſelf-ſame perſon was no longer in that man. 


Difference 

between 

identity of 

man and per- 
ſon. 


921. Bur yet it is hard to congeive that Socrates, the ſame individual man, 
ſhould be two perſons, To help us a little in this, we muſt conſider what 
is meant by Socrates, or the ſame individual man. | | 
FirsT, it muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, thinking ſub- 
ſtance; in ſhort, the ſame numerical foul, and nothing elſe. 
SECONDLY, or the ſame animal, without any regard to an immaterial ſou], 
THIRDLY, or the ſame immaterial ſpirit united to the ſame animal. 
Now. take which, of theſe ſuppoſitions you pleaſe, it is impoſſible to make. 
perſonal identity. to conſiſt in any thing but conſciouſneſs, or reach any far- 
ther than that does. | 1756 1 7.3. 
. Fax by the firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible, that a man born of 
different women, and in diſtant times, may be the ſame man. A way of 
ſpeaking, which whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible for the fame man to 


de two diſtinct perſons, as any two that have lived in different ages, without 


the knowledge of one another's thoughts. | 
By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this life, and after it, cannot be the fame 
man any way, hut by the fame conſciouſneſs; and fo making human identity 
to gonſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we place perſonal identity, there will be no 
difficulty to allow the ſame man to be the fame perſon. But then they who 
place, human identity in conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, muſt 
conſider how. they will make the infant Socrates the fame man with Socrates 
after the reſurrection. But whatſoever. to ſome men makes a man, and con- 
tequently the fame individual man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perſonal 
identity can by us be placed in nothing but conſciouſneſs (which is that alone 
which makes what we call ſelf). without involving us in great abſurdities. 
$22. BUT is not a man drunk and ſober the fame perſon, why elſe is he 
puniſhed for the fact he commits when drunk, though he be never after- 
wards conſcious of it? Juſt as much the ſame perſon, as a man that walks, and 
does other things in his ſleep, is the fame perſon, and is anſwerable for any 


miſchief he ſhall do in it. Human laws puniſh both, with a juſtice ſuitable 


che bach is proved againſt kim. but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be prone 


to their bak bas knowledge; becauſe in theſe caſes, they cannot diſtinguiſh 
certainly what is real, what counterfeit ; and ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſs 


or fleep. is not admitted as a plea. For though puniſhment be annexed to 


perſonality , and perſonality to eonſeiouſneſs, and the drunkard perhaps be not 
conſcious, of what he did z yet human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe 


5 or 
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for him. But in the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts hall be C H a Þ. 
laid open, it may be reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer XXVII. 
for what he knows nothing of; but ſhall receive his doom, His conſcience 
accuſing of excuſing him. wy | | 1 | 

23. NoTHING but conſciouſneſs can unite remote exiſtences into the ſame Con ſciouſ- 

ron, the identity of ſubſtance will not do it. For whatever ſubſtance there H 

is, however framed, without conſciouſneſs there is no perſon : and a carcaſe 
may be a perſon, as well as any fort of ſubſtance be ſo without conſciouſneſs. 
"CovLiD we ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable conſciouſneſſes acting the 
fame body, the one conſtantly by day, the other by night ; and, on the other 
fide, the ſame eonſciouſneſs acting by intervals two diſtin bodies: I aſk in the 
firſt caſe, whether the day and the night man would not be two as diſtin 
perſons, as Socrates and Plato? And whether, in the ſecond caſe, there would 
not be one perſon in two diſtinct bodies, as much as one man is the fame in two 
diſtinct cloathings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this diſ- 
tinck conſciouſneſs, in the caſes abovementioned, is owing to the ſime and 

diſtin@ immaterial ſubſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe bodies; which, 
whether true or no, alters not the caſe: ſince it is evident the perſonal identity 
would equally be determined by the conſciouſneſs, whether that conſciouſ- 
neſs were annexed to ſome individual immaterial ſubſtance or no. Fot 
granting, that the thinking ſubſtance in man muſk be neceflarily ſuppoſed 
immaterial, it is evident that immaterial thinking thing may ſometimes part 
with its par conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again, as appears in the for- 
getfulneſs men often have of their paſt actions; and the mind many times 
recovers the memory of a paſt conſciouſneſs, which it had loſt for twen 

_ years together. Make theſe intervals of memory and forgetfulneſs to take 
their turns regularly by day and night, and you have two perſons with the 
ſame immaterial ſpirit, as much as in the former inſtance two perſons with 
the ſame body. 80 that ſelf is not determined by identity or diverſity of 
ſubſtance, Which it cannot be ſure of, but only by identity of conſciouſneſs. 

\ 24. INDEED it may conceive the ſubſtance, whereof it is now made up, 

to haye exiſted formerly, united in the fame conſcious being: but conſci- 
ouſneſs removed, that ſubſtance is no more itſelf, or makes no more a part 
of it, than any other ſubſtance ;' as is evident in the inſtance we have already 
given of a lunb cut off, of whoſe heat, or cold, or other affections, having 
no longer any conſciouſneſo, it is no more of a man's ſelf, than any other 
matter of the univerſe. In like manner it will be in reference to any imma- 
terial ſubſtance, which is void of that conſciouſneſs whereby I am myſelf to 
mylelf: if there be any part of its exiſtence, which I cannot upon recolleftion 

Jon with that preſent conſciouſneſs, whereby I am now myſelf, it is in that 
Patt of its exiſtence no more myſelf, than any other immaterial being. For 
whatſoever any ſubſtance has thought or done, which I cannot recollect, and 

by my confeiouſneſs make my own thought and action, it will no more be- 

long to me, whether a part of me thought or did it, than if it had been 


oute or done by any other immaterial being any Where exiſting. 
FT oak 2. I AGREE, 
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$ 25. I AGREE, the more probable opinion is, that this conſciouſneſs i; 
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annexed to, and the affection of one individual immaterial ſubſtance. 

Bur let men, according to their diverſe hypotheſes, reſolve of that as they 
pleaſe, this every intelligent being, ſenſible of happineſs or miſery, muſt 
grant, that there is ſomething that is himſelf that he is concerned for, and 
would have happy; that this ſelf has exiſted in a continued duration more 
than one inſtant, and therefore it is poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, months 
and years to come, without any certain bounds to be ſet to its duration; and 
may be the fame ſelf, by the ſame conſciouſneſs continued on for the future. 
And thus, by this conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ſame ſelf which did 
ſuch or ſuch an action ſome years ſince, by which he comes to be happy or 


miſerable now. In all which account of ſelf, the ſame numerical ſubſtance 


is not conſidered as making the ſame ſelf; but the ſame continued conſci- 
ouſneſs, in which ſeveral-ſubſtances may have been united, and again ſepa- 
rated from it; which, whilſt they continued in a vital union with that, 
wherein this conſciouſneſs then reſided, made a part of that ſame ſelf. Thus 
any part of our bodies vitally united to that which is conſcious in us, makes 
a part of ourſelves: but upon ſeparation from the vital union, by which 
that conſciouſneſs is communicated, that which a moment fince was part of 


ourſelves, is now no more ſo, than a part of another man's ſelf is a part of 


me; and it is not impoſſible, but in little time may become a real part of 
another perſon. . And ſo we have the ſame numerical ſubſtance become a 
part of two different perſons ; and the fame perſon preſerved under the chang: 
of various ſubſtances. Could we ſuppoſe any ſpirit wholly ſtripped of all 


its memory or conſciouſneſs of paſt actions, as we find our minds always 


are of a great part of ours, and ſometimes of them all; the union or ſepar:- 


tion of ſuch a ſpiritual ſubſtance would make no variation of perſonal iden- 
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tity, any more than that of any particle of matter does. Any ſubſtance vitally 
united to the preſent thinking being, is a part of that very ſame ſelf which 
now is: any thing united to it by a conſciouſneſs of former actions, makes 
alſo a part of the ſame (elf, which is the ſame both then and now. 

$ 26. PeRs0N, as I take it, is the name for this ſelf. Wherever a man finds 
what he calls himſelf, there I think another may ſay is the fame perſon. It 


is a forenſick term a actions and their merit; and ſo belongs only 


to intelligent agents capable of a law, and happineſs and miſery. This per- 
ſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent exiſtence to what is paſt; only by con- 
ſeiouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and accountable, owns and imputes 


to e fag actions, juſt upon the ſame ground. and for the ſame reaſon that 


it does the preſent. All which is founded in a concern for 5 5 the 


unavoidable concomitant of conſciouſneſs ; that which is conſciouſneſs cf 
_ pleaſure and pain, deſiring that that ſelf that is conſcious ſhould be happy. And 


therefore whatever paſt actions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that preſent 


{elf by conſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than if they had never 
been done: and to receive pleaſure or pain, i. e. reward or puniſhment, on 
a the accauat of any ſuch action, is all one as to be made happy or miſerable 
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in its firſt being, without any demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a man puniſhed C u A p. 
now for what he had done in another life, whereof he could be made to XXVII. 
have no conſciouſneſs at all, what difference is there between that puniſj· 
ment, and being created miſerable? And therefore conformable to this the 
apoſtle tells us, that at the great day, when every one ſhall “ receive accord- 
« ing to his doings, the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open.” The ſen- 
tence ſhall be juſtified by the conſciouſneſs all perſons ſhall have, that they 
themſelves, in what bodies ſoever they appear, or what ſubſtances ſoever 
that conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame that committed thoſe actions, 
and deſerve that puniſhment for them. I RE 
$27. I AM apt enough to think I have, in treating of this ſubject, made 
ſome ſuppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome readers, and poſlibly they are 
ſo in themſelves. But yet, I think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this 
ignorance we are in of the nature of that thinking thing that is in us, and 
which we look on as ourſelves. Did we know what it was, or how it was 
tied to a certain ſyſtem of fleeting animal ſpirits ; or whether it could or could 
not perform its operations of thinking and memory out of a body organized as. 
ours is; and whether it has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch ſpirit ſhall ever be 
united to any one but ſuch body, upon the right conſtitution: of whoſe organs. 
its memory ſhould depend ; we might ſee the abſurdity of fome of thoſe ſup- 
| poſitions I have made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark 
concerning theſe matters) the ſoul of a man, for an immaterial ſubſtance, 
independent from matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can from the 
nature of things be no abſurdity at all to ſuppoſe, that the ſame ſoul may, at 
different times, be united to different bodies, and with: them. make up, for 
that time, one man: as well as we ſuppoſe a part of a ſheep's body yeſter- 
day ſhould be a part of a man's body to-morrow, and in that union make a 
vital part of Melibœus himſelf, as. well as it did of his ram. | 
\ 28. To conclude : Whatever ſubſtance begins to exiſt, it muſt, during Thedifficulty 
its exiſtence, neceſſarily be the ſame: whatever eompoſitions of ſubſtances * ill uſe 
begin to exiſt during the union of thoſe ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be tree 
lame: whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence, it is the ſame : 
and ſo if the compoſition be of diſtin ſubſtances and different modes, the 
lame rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the difficulty or obſcurity 
that has been about this matter, rather. riſes: from the names ill uſed; than 
from any obſcurity in things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick 
idea to which the name is applied, if that idea be ſteadily kept to, the 
distinction of any thing into the ſame and divers will eaſily be conceived,, 
and there can ariſe no doubt about it. wo 1 
929, For ſuppoſing a rational ſpirit be the idea of a man, it is eaſy to know Continued 
what is the ſame man; viz. the ſame ſpirit, whether ſeparate or in a body, will ence 
de the ſame man. Suppoſing a rational ſpirit vitally. united to a body of a tity. 
certain conformation of. parts to make a man, whilſt that rational ſpirit, with 
that vital conformation of parts, though: continued. in; a fleeting ſucceſſive 
Y, remains, it will be the ſame. But if to any one the idea of a man be 
the vital union of parts in a certain ſhape ;. as long as that vital * and 
* ape 
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Book II. remain, in a concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continued ſuc. 
— ceeſſion of fleeting particles, it will be the ſame. For whatever be the com. 
pofition, whereof the lex idea is made, whenever exiſtence makes it one 
particular thing under any denomination, the ſame exiſtence, continued, 

preſerves it the ſame individual under the fame denomination. | 


0 HAP TER XXVIII. 
5 Of other relations. 


Ou Ar. 6. ESI DES the before- mentioned occaſions of time, place, and 

XXVIII. cauſality of comparing, or referring things one to another, there 

— are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall mention. ; 

 FinsT, The firſt I ſhall name is ſome one ſimple idea; which being capable 

of parts or degrees, affords an occaſion of comparing the ſubjects wherein it i; 

to one another, in reſpect of that ſimple idea, v. g. whiter, ſweeter, equal, more, 

&c. Theſe relations depending on the equality and exceſs of the ſame ſimple 

idea, in ſeveral ſubjects, may be called, it one will, proportional ; and that 

theſe are only converſant about thoſe ſimple ideas received from ſenſation or 

reflection, is ſo evident, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 

Natural. 2. SECONDLY, Another occaſion of comparing things together, or conſi- 

dering one thing, ſo as to include in that confideration ſome other thing, is the 

_ circumſtances of their origin or beginning; which being not afterwards to be 

altered, make the relations depending thereon as laſting as the ſubjects towhich 

they belong; v. g. father and ſon, brothers, couſin-germans, &c. which have 

their relations by one community of blood, wherein they partake in ſeveral 

degrees: countrymen,, i. e. thoſe, who were born in the ſame country, or tract 

of ground; and theſe I call natural relations: wherein we may obſerve, that 

mankind have fitted their notions and words to the uſe of common life, and 

not to the truth and extent of things, - For it is certain, that in reality the 

relation. is the ſame betwixt the begetter and the begotten, in the ſeveral races 

of other animals as well as men: but yet it is ſeldom ſaid, this bull is the 

grandfather of fuch. a calf; or that two-pigeons are couſin-germans. It 1s 

very convenient, that by diſtinct names theſe relations ſnhould be obſerved, and 

marked out in mankind'; there being occafion, both in laws, and other com- 

munications one with another, to mention and take notice of men under theſe 

relations: from whence alſo ariſe the obligations of ſeveral dutics amongſt 

men. Whereas in brutes, men having very little. or no cauſe to mind the 

relations, they have not thought fit to give them diftin& and peculiar names. 

This, by: the way, may give us ſome light into the different ſtate and growth 

of languages; which, being ſuited. only to the convenience of commuil- 

cation, are proportioned. to the notions men have, and the commerce of 

thoughts familiar amongſt them; and not to the reality or extent of things, 

nor to the various reſpects might be found among them, nor the A 
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abſtract conſiderations might be framed about them. Where they had no Cu A . 
philoſophical notions, there they had no terms to expreſs them: and it is no XXVIII. 
wonder men ſhould have fratned no names for thoſe things they found o 
oecaßon to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in 
ſome countries, they may have not ſo much as the name for a horſe; and in 
athers, where they are more careful of the pedigrees of their horſes, than of 
their own, that there they may have not only names for particular horſes, 
hut alſo af their ſeveral relations of kindred one to another. | | 5 
93. TurzDLy, Sometimes the foundation of confidering things, with Inſtituted. 
reference to one another, is ſome act whereby any one comes by a moral 
right, power, or obligation to do ſomething. Thus a general is one that hath 
power to mand an army ; and an army under a general is a collection of 
armed men obliged to obey one man. A citizen, or a burgher, is one who 
has a right to certain privileges in this or that place. All this ſort depending 
upon men's Wills, or agreement in ſociety, I call inſtituted, or voluntary; and 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of 
them ſome way or other alterable, and ſeparable from the perſons to whom 
they have ſometimes belonged, though neither of the ſubſtances, fo related, . 
be deftrayedz Now, though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and 
contain in them a reference of two things one to the other ; yet, becauſe one 
of the two things often wants a relative name, importing that reference, men 
uſually take no notice of it, and the relation is commonly overlooked : v. g. 
a patron and chent are eaſily allowed to be relations, bat a conſtable or dictator 
are not ſo readily, at firſt hearing, confidered as ſuch; becauſe there is no 
peculiar name for thoſe who are under the command of a dictator, or con- 
ſtable, expreſſing a relation to either of them; though it be certain, that 
either of them hath a certain power over ſome others; and ſo is ſo far re- 
lated to them, as well as a patron is to his client, or general to his army. 
94. FounTHLY, There is another fort of relation, which is the conformity, Moral. 
or diſagreement, mens voluntary actions have to a rule to which they are 
referred, and by which they are judged of; which, I think, may be called 
moral relation, as being that which denominates our moral actions, and de- 
ſerves well to be examined ; there being no part of knowledge wherein we 
ihould'be more careful to get determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may 
be, obſcurity and confuſion: Human actions, when with their various ends, 
objects, manners, and circumſtances, they are framed into diſtinct complex 


* 


ideas, are, as has been ſhewn, ſo many mixed modes, a great part whereof 
have names annexed to them. Thus, ſuppoſing gratitude to be a readineſs 
o acknowledge-and: return kindneſs received, polygamy to be the having 
mare Wives than one at once; when we frame theſe notions thus in our 
minds, we have there ſo many determined ideas of mixed modes. But this 
2 that concerns our actions; it is not enough to have determined ideas 
1 them, and to know what names belong to ſuch and ſuch combinations of 
_—_ We have a farther and greater concernment, and that is, to know . 
er ſueh actions ſo made up are morally good or bad. | | 
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85. Goop and evil, as hath been ſhewn, b. ii. chap. 20. f 2. and chap, 21. 

$ 42. are nothing put pleaſure or pain, or that which occaſions or procure; 
pleaſure or pain to us. Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or 
diſagreement of our voluntary actions to ſome law, whereby good or evil is 
drawn on us by the will and power of the law-maker ; which good and 
evil, pleaſure or pain, attending our obſervance, or breach of the law, by the 


decree of the law-maker, is that we call reward and puniſhment. 


Moral rules, 


| \ 6. Or theſe moral rules, or laws, to which men generally refer, and by 
which they judge of the rectitude or pravity of their actions, there ſeem to 
me to be three . why with their three different enforcements, or rewards and 
niſhments. For fince it would be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a rule ſet to 


the free actions of man, without annexing to it ſome enforcement of good 


and evil to determine his will, we muſt, w rever we ſuppoſe a law, ſuppoſe 
alſo ſome reward or puniſhment annexed to that law. It would be in vain 


for one intelligent being to ſet a rule to the actions of another, if he had it 


not in his power to reward the compliance with, and puniſh deviation from 


his rule, by ſome good and evil, that is not the natural product and conſe- 


„ Drvine law 
the meaſure 
| of fin and 


duty. 


Civil law 
the meaſure 
of crimes and 
innocence. 


quence of the action itſelf. For that being a natural convenience, or in- 
convenience, would operate of itſelf without a law. This, if I miſtake not, 
is the true nature of all law, properly ſo called. | 

57. Tux laws that men generally refer their actions to, to judge of their 
rectitude or obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The divine law. 
2. The civil law. 3. The law of opinion or reputation, if I may ſo call it, 
By the relation they bear to the firſt of theſe, men judge whether their 
actions are fins or duties; by the ſecond, whether they be criminal or inno- 
cent ; and by the third, whether they be virtues or vices. 
- 88. FirsT, The divine law, whereby T mean that law which God has 
ſet to the actions of men, whether promulgated to them by the light of na- 
ture, or the voice of revelation. That God has given a rule whereby men 
ſhould govern themſelves, I think there is no- body fo brutiſh as to deny. 
He has a right to do it, we are his creatures : he has goodneſs and wiſdom 
to direct our actions to that which is beſt; and he has power to enforce 
it by rewards and puniſhments, of infinite weight and duration, in another 
life; for no-body can take us out of his hands: This is the only true 


touchſtone of moral rectitude; and by comparing them to this law it Is, 


that men judge of the moſt conſiderable moral good or evil of their actions: 


that is, whether as duties or fins, they are like to procure them happineſb cr 
miſery from the hands of the Almighty. hag 


89. S2conDLY, The civil law, the rule ſet by the commonwealth to the 
actions of thoſe: who belong to it, is another rule to which men refer the!! 
actions, to judge whether hey be criminal or no. This law no- body over- 
looks, the-rewards and puniſhments that enforce it being ready at hand, and 


ſuitable tothe power that makes it; which is the force of the commonwealth, 


ing to its law, and has power to take away life, liberty, or goods fr 


engaged to protect the lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions of thoſe who live ow 
him 
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kim who diſobeys: which is the puniſhment of offences committed againſt C H a p. 
this law. . ee | XXVIII. 
$10. THIRDLY, The law of opinion or reputation. Virtue and vice are pers 
names pretended and ſuppoſed every- where to ſtand for actions in their own f ic 


aw the 


nature right and wrong; and as far as they really are ſo applied, they ſo far are meaſure of 
co-incident with the divine law above-mentioned. But yet whatever is pre- ic“ ns 
tended, this is viſible, that theſe names virtue and vice, in the particular 
| inſtances of their application, through the ſeveral nations and ſocieties of men 
in the world, are conſtantly attributed only to ſuch actions as in each coun 
and ſociety are 1n reputation or diſcredit. Nor is it to be thought ſtrange, that 
men every-where ſhould give the name of virtue to thoſe actions, which 
amongſt them are judged praiſe-worthy ; and call that vice, which they ac- 
count blameable : ſince otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they 
ſhould think any thing right, to which they allowed not commendation ; any 
thing wrong, which they let paſs without blame. Thus the meaſure of what 
is every-where called and eſteemed virtue and vice, is the approbationor diſlike, 
praiſe or blame, which by a ſecret and tacit conſent eſtabliſhes itſelf in the 
ſeveral ſocieties, tribes, and clubs of men in the world ; whereby ſeveral 
actions come to find credit or diſgrace amongſt them, according to the judg- 
ment, maxims, or faſhions of that place. For though men unitin into po- 
litick ſocieties have reſigned up to che publick the diſpoſing of all their force, 
ſo that they cannot employ it againſt any fellow-citizens any farther than the 
law of the country directs ; yet they retain ſtill the power of thinking well or 
ill, approving or diſapproving of the actions of thoſe whom they live amongſt, 
and converſe with : and by this approbation and diſlike they eſtabliſh amongſt 
themſelves what they will call virtue and vice. N 

\ 11. THAT this is the common meaſure of virtue and vice, will appear 
to. any one who conſiders, that though that paſſes for vice in one country, 
which is counted a virtue, or at leaſt not vice in another; yet, every-where, 
virtue and praiſe, vice and blame go together. Virtue is every-where that which 
is thought praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that which has the allowance 4 
of publick eſteem is called virtue x. Virtue and praiſe are ſo united, that they | 1 
. : 55 ; 4 4 4 n are 1 


a 


„ Our author, in his preface to the fourth edition, taking notice how apt men have been to 
miſtake him, added what here follows: Of this the ingenious author of the diſcourſe concern- 
ing the nature of man has given me a late inſtance, to mention no other, For the civility of 
bis expreſſions, and the candor that belongs to his order, forbid me to think, that he would have 
cloſed his preface with an inſinuation, as if in what I had ſaid, book ii. chap. 28. concerning the 
third rule which men refer their actions to, I went about to make virtue vice, and vice virtue, 
unleſs he had miſtaken my meaning ; which he could not have done, if he had but given him- 
ſelf the trouble to conſider what . argument was I was then upon, and what was the chief 
(elign of that chapter, plainly enough ſet rag in the fourth ſection, and thoſe following. For 

was there not laying down moral rules, but ſhewing the original and nature of moral ideas, 
and enumerating the rules men make uſe of in herd relations, whether thoſe rules were true or 
falle ; and, purſuant thereunto, I tell what has every-where that denomination, which in the 
| bande of that place anſwers to virtue and vice in ours; which alters not the nature of things, 
a 5 ouph men do generally judge of, and denominate their actions according to the eſteem and 
I 8 * place, or ſect t ey are of. N en | 
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are called often by the fame name. Sunt ſua præmia laudi, ſays Virgil; 
and ſo Cicero, nihil habet natura præſtantius, _ honeſtatem, quan 
wh, he tells you, are all 

ng, Tuſe. lib. vu. This is the language of the hen. 


Ir he had been at the pains to reſtect on what I had ſaid, b. i. c. 1 3 x8. and in this pre- 
ſent chapter, 5 13, 14, 15, and 20. he would have known what I thi of the. eternal and 
unalterable nature of right and wrong, and what I call virtue and vice: and if he had obſeryeg 
Los in the place he quotes, I only report as matter of fact what others call virtue and vice, he 
would not have found it liable to any great exception. For, I think, I am not much out in 


names for the fame 


_ faying, that one of the rules made uſe of in the world for a ground or meaſure of a moral kcla. 


tion, is that eſteem and reputation which ſeveral forts of actions find variouſly in the ſeveral 
ſocieties of men, according to which they are there called virtues or vices: and whatever authg. 
1 4 x learned Mr. Lowde places in his old Engliſh dictionary, I dare fay it no- where tells him 
(if I ſhould Je to ĩt) that the ſame action is not in credit, called and counted a virtue in one 
place, whic ing in diſrepute, paſſes for and under the name of vice in another. The tak 
notice that men beftow the names of virtue and vice according to this rule of reputation, is al! 
.bave done; or can be laid to my charge to have done, towards the making vice virtue, ard 
virtue vice. But the good man does well, and as becomes his calling, to be watchful in ſuch 
points, and to take the alarm, even at exprcfhons, which ſanding alone by themfelves might 
found Ill, and be fuſpecte. W 1 $5 $4275 | 
Ir is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I 2 Le his citing, as he does, theſe words 
of mine, in g 11:06 this chapter; The exhortations of inſpired teachers have not feared to appeal 
to common repute; ** VWhatfoever things are lovely, whatſgever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe,” &c. Phil. iv. 8. without taking notice of thoſe 
immediately preceding, which introduce them, and rum thus: whereby in the corruption of 
manners, the true boundaries of the law" of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue and 
vice, were pretty well preſeryed ;. fo that even the exhartations of inſpired teachers,” &c, by 
which words, and. the reſt of that ſeQion, it is plain that I brought that pailage of St. Paul, not 
ta prove that the general meaſure of what men call virtue and vice, throughout the world, was 
the reputation and faſhion of each particular fociety within itfelf; but to ſhew, that though it 
were ſo, yet, for. reaſpns-I there give, men, in that way of denominating their actions, 5 not 
ſor the moſt part much vary from the law of nature; which is that ſtanding and unalterable rule, 
by which they ought to judge of the moral rectitude and pravity of their actions, and according) 
denominate virtues or vices, Had Mr. Lewde eonſidered this, he would have found it 


little to his purpoſe to have quoted that paſſage in a ſenſe I uſed it not; and would, I imagine, 


have ſpared the application he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary. But I hope this edition will 
give him ſatisfaction in the point, and that this matter is now fo expreſſed, as to ſhew him there 
was no cauſe of ſeruple. 711 bd bas ©» . FILL nil 5 | 
Tunovon I am forced to differ from him in thoſe apprehenſons he has expreſſed in the latter 
end of his preface, concerning what I had ſaid about virtue and vice; yet we are better agreed 
than he thinks, in what he ſays in his third chapter, p. 78. concerning natural inſcription and 
ingate nations, I ſhall not deny him the privilege be claims, p.-52. to; ſtate the queſtion as he 
_ pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it. ſo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to what J have (uid: 
for, according to him, innate notions being conditional things, depending upon the concurrence 
of ſeveral other circumſtances, in order to the ſoul's exerting them z all that he ſays for innate, 
imprinted, impreſſed notions (ſor af innate ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to 
this: that there are certain propoſitions, which-though the ſoul from the be inning, or when a 
man is born, does not know, yet by aftiſtance ſram the autward ſenſes, hs po the help of ſome 
| SOON cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly ta know the truth of; which is no more 
than what 1 have athrmed in my firſt book... For T ſuppoſe by the ſoul's exerting them, he 
means its beginning. to know them, or elſe the ſoul's exerting of notions will be to me 3 very 
eee on; and I think at beſt is a very unſit one in this caſe, it miſleading men 3 
- thoughts by an inſinuation, as if theſe notians were in the mind before the ſoul exerts them, i. e. 
| before they ate Known? whereas truly before they are known, there is nothing of them in the 
mind, but. a, capacity ta know them, when the concurrence of thoſe circumſtances, on 
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then philoſophers, who well underſtood wherein their notions of virtue and 
vice conſiſted, and though perhaps by the different temper, education, faſhion, 
maxims, or intereſts of different forts of men, it fell out that What was thought 
prajſe-worthy in one place, eſcaped not cenſure in another; and fo in dif- 
ferent ſocieties, virtues and vices were changed; yet, as to the main, they 
for the moſt part kept the fame every-where. For ſince nothing can be more 
natural, than to encourage with eſteem and reputation. that wherein every 
one finds his advantage, and to blame and diſcountenance the contrary ; it 
is no wonder that eſteem and diſcredit, virtue and vice, ſhould in a great 
meaſure every-where correſpond with the unchangeable rule of right and 
wrong, Which the law of God hath eſtabliſhed : there being nothing that 
ſo directly and viſibly fecures and advances the general good of mankind in 
this world, as obedience to the laws he has ſet them; and nothing that 
breeds ſuch miſchiefs.and confuſion, as the neglect of them. And therefore 


men, without renouncing all ſenſe and reaſon, and their own intereſt, which 


they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake in placing their 
commendation and blame on that fide that really deſerved it not. Nay, even 
thoſe men whoſe practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their approba- 
tion right; few being depraved to that degree, as not to condemn, at leaſt 
in others, the faults they themſelves were guilty of: whereby, even in the 
corruption of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which 
ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were pretty well preſerved. So that 
even the exhortations of inſpired teachers have not feared to appeal to com- 
mon repute: Whatſoever is lovely, whatſoever is of good report, if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praiſe,” &c. Phil. iv. 8. 


| $12, Ir any one ſhall imagine that I have forgot my own notion of a law, 


when I make the law, whereby men judge of virtue and vice, to be nothing 
elſe but the conſent of private men, who have not authority enough to make 


a law; eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and eſſential to a law, a 


power to enforce it: I think I may ſay, that he who imagines commendation 
and diſgrace not to be ſtrong motives to men, to accommodate themſelves to 
the opinions and rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little ſkilled 
in the nature or hiftory of mankind : the greateſt part whereof he ſhall find 
to-goyern themſelves chiefly,” if not ſolely, by this law of faſhion; and fo 
they do that which keeps them in reputation with their company, little regard 


this Ing ;ous author thinks neceſſary in order to the foul's exerting them, brings them into our 


knowle ge. l | 

FP. 52. Ir him expreſs it thus; e theſe natural notions are not fo imprinted upon the foul, 

as that they naturally and neceſfarily exert;themfelves (even in children and idiots) without any 
e from the outwasd ſenſes, or without the help of ſome previous cultivation.“ lere he fays 


they exert themſelves,, at p. 78. that the ſoul exerts them. hen he has explained to himſelf or 


others what he means by che fouPs exerting innate notions, or their exerting themſelves, and 
that that previous cultivation and circumftances, in order to their being exerted, are; he will, 
| ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little of controverfy between him and me in the point, bating that he 
calls that Fenz of not ons, which L in a more vulgar ſtile call knowing, that I have reaſon 
"IP he brought in my name upon this occaſion only out of the pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly 
ne; winch L muſt gratefully : e cnowledge he has done wherever he mentions me, not without 
conferring on me, as Bow o:hers have done, a title I have no richt to. th - 
* ; C . ene 
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Book II. the laws of God, or the magiſtrate. The penalties that attend the breach of 
God's laws, ſome, nay, perhaps moſt men ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on; and 
amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they break the law, entertain thought, 
of future reconciliation, and making their peace for ſuch breaches. And as 
to the puniſhments due from the laws of the commonwealth, they frequently 
flatter themſelves with the hopes of impunity. But no man eſcapes the pu- 
niſhment of their cenſure and diſlike, who offends againſt the faſhion and 
opinion of the company he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor 
> is there one of ten thouſand; who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough to bear u 
under the conſtant diſlike and condemnation of his own club. He muſt be of 
a ſtrange and unuſual conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in conſtant 
diſgrace and diſrepute with his own particular ſociety. Solitude many men 
have ſought, and been reconciled to: but no- body, that has the leaſt thought 
or ſenſe of a man about him, can live in ſociety under the conſtant diſlike and 
ill opinion of his familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is a burden too 
heavy for human ſufferance : and he muſt be made up of irreconcilable con- 
traditions, who can take pleaſure in company, and yet be inſenſible of con- 
| tempt and diſgrace from his companions. e Ei“ f 
Theſe three 13. THESE three then, firſt, the law of God; ſecondly, the law of po- 
haws the rules litick ſocieties ; thirdly, the law of faſhion, or private cenſure ; are thoſe to 
uk 4 which men variouſly compare their actions: and it is by their conformity to 
dne of theſe laws that they take their meaſures, when they would judge of 
their moral rectitude, and denominate their actions good or bad. 
Morality is $ 14. WHETHER the rule, to which, as to a touchſtone, we bring our 
che retation voluntary actions, to examine them by, and try their goodneſs, and accord- 
thefe rules. ingly to name them; which is, as it were, the mark of the value we ſet upon 
er them: whether, I ſay, we take that rule from the faſhion of the country, or 
the will of a law- maker, the mind is eaſily able to obſerve the relation any 
action hath to it, and to judge whether the action agrees or diſagrees with the | 
rule; and ſo hath a notion of moral goodneſs or evil, which is either conformity 
or not conformity of any action to that rule: and therefore is often called 
moral rectitude. This rule being nothing but a collection of ſeveral ſimple 
ideas, the conformity thereto is but ſo ordering the action, that the ſimple ideas 
belonging to it may correſpond to thoſe which the law requires. And thus we 
ſee how moral beings and notions are founded on, and terminated in theſe 
fimple ideas we have received from ſenſation or reflection. For example, let 
us conſider the complex idea we fignify by the word murder; and when we 
have taken it aſunder, and examined all the particulars, we ſhall find them to 
amount to a collection of ſimple ideas derived from reflection or ſenſation, v. 
firſt, from reflection on the operations of our own minds, we have the ideas of 
willing, conſidering, purpoſing before-hand, malice, or wiſhing ill to ano- 
ther; and alſo of life, or perception, and ſelf- motion. Secondly, from ſenſation 
we have the collection of thoſe fimple ſenſible ideas which are to be found in 
a man, and of ſome action, whereby we put an end to perception and motion 
in the man; all which ſimple ideas are A e word murder. 
This collection of imple —_ being found by me to agree or diſagree * 
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the eſteem of the country I have been bred in, and to be held by moſt men C ur a y. 
there worthy praiſe or blame, I call the action virtuous or vicious: if I have XXVIII. 
the will of a ſupreme inviſible law-giver for my rule; then, as I ſuppoſed te 
action commanded or forbidden by God, I call it good or evil, fin or duty: 
and if I compare it to the civil law, the rule made by the legiſlative power of 
the country, I call it lawful or unlawful, a crime or no crime. So that whence- 
ſoever we take the rule of moral actions, or by what ſtandard ſoever we frame 
in our minds the ideas of virtues or vices, they conſiſt only and are made up of 
collections of ſimple ideas, which we originally received from ſenſe or re- 
flection, and their rectitude or obliquity conſiſts in the agreement or diſ- 
agreement with thoſe patterns g by ſome law. 1 
$ 15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we muſt take notice of them 

under this two-fold conſideration. Firſt, as they are in themſelves each 
made up of ſuch a collection of ſipmle ideas. Thus drunkenneſs, or lying, 
fignify ſuch or ſuch a collection of fimple ideas, which I call mixed modes: 
and in this ſenſe they are as much poſitive abſolute ideas, as the drinking of a 
horſe, or ſpeaking of a parrot. Secondly, our actions are conſidered as good, 
bad, or indifferent; and in this reſpect they are relative, it being their con- 
formity to, or 1 2 with ſome rule that makes them to be regular or 

irregular, good or bad: and ſo, as far as they are compared with a rule, and 
thereupon denominated, they come under relation. Thus the challenging and 
fighting with a man, as it is a certain poſitive mode, or particular ſort of action, 
by particular ideas, diſtinguiſhed from all others, is called duelling : which, 
when conſidered, in relation to the law of God, will deſerve the name fin ; to. 
the law of faſhion, in ſome countries, valour and virtue; and to the municipal 
laws of ſome governments, a capital crime. In this caſe, when the poſitive 
mode has one name, and another name as it ſtands in relation to the law, 

the diſtinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in ſubſtances, where one. 

name, v. g. man, is uſed to ſignify the thing; another, v. g. father, to ſignify 
the relation. r * . 5 

916. BuT becauſe very frequently the poſitive idea of the action, and its The denomi- 
moral relation, are comprehended together under one name, and the ſame "ations of _ 
word made uſe of to expreſs both the mode or action, and its moral rectitude miflead us 
or obliquity ; therefore the relation itſelf is leſs taken. notice of, and there is 
often no diſtinction made between the poſitive idea of the action, and the refe- 
rence it has to a rule. By which confuſion of theſe two diſtin& confiderations. 
under one term, thoſe who yield too eafily to the impreflions of ſounds, and 
are forward to take names for things, are often miſled in their judgment of 
ations. Thus the taking from — what is his, without his knowledge or 
allowance, is properly called ſtealing ; but that name being commonly under- 
ſtood to fignity alſo the moral pravity of the action, and to denote its contra- 
nety to the law, men are apt to 2 7 whatever they hear called ſtealing as 
in ll action, diſagreeing with the rule of right. And yet the private taking, 
away his ſword from a madman, to prevent his doing miſchief, though it be. 
properly denominated ſtealing, as the name of ſuch a mixed mode; yet when 
; Compared to the law of God, and conſidered in its relation to that. p 

. 5 n : 8 X rule, 
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ſimple ideas. 


of its founda- TOCVET'3" it 
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Boox II. rule, it is no fin or trangreflion, though the name ſtealing ordinarily carrie; 
och an intimation ieh it. F 
Kelations u- 8 5 An» thus much for the relation of human actions to a law, which 
numerable. ore T call moral relation. . ben en | 8001] FS - 
Ir would make a volume to go over all ſorts of relations; it is not 
therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention them all. It ſufficez 
to our preſent purpoſe to ſhew by theſe, what the ideas are we have of this 
comprehenſive conſideration, called relation : which is fo various, and the 
occaſions of it ſo many (as many as there can be of comparing things one to 
another) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to rules, or under juſt heads, 
Thoſe I have mentioned, 1 think, are fome of the moſt confiderable, and 
ſuch as may ſerve to let us fee from whence we get our ideas of relations, 
and wherein they are founded. But before 1 quit this argument, from 
what has been ſaid, give me leave to obſerve; 5 


All relations $ 18. FIRST, That it is evident, that all relation terminates in, and is 


terminate in ultimately founded on thoſe fimple ideas we have got from ſenſation or reflec- 
tion: fo that all chat we have in our thoughts ourſelves (if we think of any 
thing, or have any meaning) or would fignify to others, when we uſe words 
ſtanding for relations, is nothing but ſome fimple ideas, or collections of ſimple 
ideas, compared one with another. This is fo manifeſt in that ſort called pro- 
portional, that nothing can be more : for when a man ſays, honey 1s ſweeter 
than wax, it is plain that his thoughts in this relation terminate in this ſimple 
| idea, fweetneſs, which is equally true of all the reſt ; though where they are 
compounded or decompounded, the fimple ideas they are made up of are, 

perhaps, ſeldom taken notice of. V. g. when the word father is mentioned; 

firſt, there is meant that particular woes or collective idea, ſignified by 

the word man. Secondly, thoſe ſenſible ſimple ideas, ſignified by the word 
encration : and, thirdly, the effects of it, and all the ſimple ideas ſignified 

che word child. So the word friend being taken for a man, who loves, 

and is ready to do good to another, has all theſe following ideas to the 
making of it up: firſt, all the fimple ideas, comprehended in the word man, 

or intelligent being. Secondly, the idea of love. Thirdly, the idea of 
readineſs or difpoſition. Fourthly, the idea of action, which is any kind of 

thought or motion. Fifthly, the idea of good, which fignifics any thing 

that may advance his inefs, and terminates at laſt, if examined, in 
particular imple ideas; o which the word good in general ſignifies any 

one; but, if removed from all fimple ideas quite, it ſignifies nothing at all. 

And thus allo all moral words terminate at laſt, e perhaps more re- 
motely, in a collection of fimple ideas : the immediate fignification of 
relative words, being very often other ſuppoſed known relations; which, if 

traced one to another, ſtill end in ſimple ideas. 

We have or- 19, Srconptv, That in relations we have for the moſt part, if not 


- dinarilyss as, a8 clear a notion of the relation, as we have of thoſe ſimple ideas, 


clear (or 


clearer) a no- wherein it ts founded. Agreement or difagreement, whereon relation depends, 
2 of he being things whereof we have commonly as clear ideas; as of any other what- 
3 being » but the diſtinguiſhing fmple/ideas, or their degrees of — 

TY N 20 N another, 
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another, without which we could have no diſtinct knowledge at all. For Cu a p. 
if I have a clear idea of ſweetneſs, 147 or extenſion, 1 have too, of equal, XXVIII. 
or more or leſs of each of theſe : if I know what it is for one man to be 
born of' Woran, vis. Sempronia, I know what it is for another man to 

be born of the ſame woman Sempronaa ; and ſo have as clear a notion of 

brothers, as of births, and perhaps clearer. For if I believed that Sempronia 

dug Titus out of the parſley- bed (as they uſe to tell children) and thereby 

became his mother; and that afterwards, in the ſame manner, ſhe dug Caius 

out of the parſley- bed; I had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers | | 
between them, as if I had all the {kill of a midwife: the notion that the | 
ame woman contributed, as mother, equally to their births, (though I were 
ignorant or miſtaken in the manner of it, being that on which I grounded the 
telation, and that they agreed in that circumſtance of birth, let it be what it 
will. The comparing them then in their deſcent from the ſame perſon, 
without knowing the particular circumſtances of that deſcent, is enough 
to found my notion of their having or not having the relation of brothers. 
But though the idea: of particular relations are capable of being-as clear and 
Gltinct in the minds of thoſe, who will duly confider them, as thoſe of 
mixed modes; and more determinate than thoſe of ſubſtances}; yet the names 
belonging to, relation are often of as doubtful and uncertain e as 
thoſe of ſubſtances or mixed modes, and much more than thoſe of ſimple 
ideas; becauſe relative words being the marks of this compariſon, which is 
made only by men's thoughts, and is an idea only in men's minds, men fre- 
quently apply them to different compariſons of things, according to their 
own imaginations, which do not always correſpond with thoſe of others 
uſing the Tame name. SARS FR, ect fel. „ ee | 
20. Taser, That in theſe I call moral relations, Thave a true notion The notion of 
of relation, by comparing the action with the rule, whether the rule be true * e is 
or falſe. For if 1 meafure any thing by a yard, I know whether the thing I . 
meaſure be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed yard, though perhaps the rule any ac- 
yard I meaſure Þy be not exactly the ſtandard; which indeed is another 8 
inquiry, For though the rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; yet the true or falſe, 
agreement or difagreement obſervable in that which I compare with, makes 

me perceive the Telation. 2 meaſuring by a wrong rule, I all 

thereby be brought to Judge amiſs of its moral rectitude, becauſe I have 

tried it by that which is not the true rule; yet I am not miſtaken in the re- 

lation which that action bears to that rule I compare it to, which is agtee- 
r; Te To ome 
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ener , 
Of clear and obſcure, diſtinct and confuſed ideas. 


CM Ar. 51. AVING ſhewn the original of our ideas, and taken a view of their 
XXIX. ſeveral ſorts; conſidered the difference between the ſimple and the 
complex, and obſerved how the 7 N ones are divided into thoſe of 


_ _ modes, ſubſtances, and relations; all which, I think, is neceſſary to be done 


diſtin, by any one, who would acquaint himſelf thoroughly with the progreſs of the 
| 22 mind in its apprehenſion and knowledge of things: it will, . thought 
— confuſed. I have dwelt long enough upon the examination of ideas, I muſt, neverthele(; 
| crave leave to offer ſome few other conſiderations concerning them. The firſt 
is, that ſome are clear, and others obſcure; ſome diſtin, and others confuſed. 

Clear and ob- Y2. THE perception of the mind being moſt aptly explained by word; 

_— N relating to the ſight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what 1s meant by clear and 

fight. by obſcure in our ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear and obſcure in the 

wi objects of ſight. Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible objects, we 

give the name of obſcure to that which is not placed in a light ſufficient to dif. 

cover minutely to us the figure and colours, which are obſervable in it, and 

which, in a better light, would be diſcernible. In like manner our ſimple 

ideas are clear, when they are ſuch as the objects themſelves, from whence 

they were taken, did or might, in a well-ordered ſenſation or perception, 

preſent them. Whilſt the memory retains them thus, and can produce then 

to the mind, whenever it has occafion to conſider them, they are clear ideas. 

So far as they either want any thing of the original exactneſs, or have loſt 

any of their firſt freſhneſs, and are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by time; {6 

far are they obſcure. Complex ideas, as they are made up of ſimple ones, 

ſo they are clear, when the ideas that go to their compoſition are clear; and 

the number and order of thoſe ſimple ideas, that are the ingredients of any 

| complex one, is determinate and certain. . | 

Cauſes of ob. 3. Tux cauſes of obſcurity in ſimple ideas ſeem to be either dull organs, 

ſcurity. or very flight and tranſient impreſſions made by the objects, or elſe a weakneſs 

in the memory not able to retain them as received. For to return again to 

viſible objects, to help us to apprehend this matter: if the organs or facultics 

of perception, like wax over-hardened with cold, will not receive the im- 

preſſion of the ſeal, from the uſual impulſe wont to imprint it; or, like wa 

of a temper too ſoft, will not hold it well when well imprinted ; or elf 

> ſuppoſing the wax of a temper fit, but the ſeal not applied with a ſufficient 

force to make a clear impreſſion : in any of theſe cathy the print left by the 

ſeal will be obſcure. This, I ſuppoſe, needs no application to make it plain! 


- 


Diſtin and + & 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the mind has ſuch a full and evident 
_ perception, as it does receive from an outward object operating duly on a well- 


diſpoſed organ; ſo a diſtinct idea is that wherein the mind perceives a difference 
from all other; and a confuſed idea is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficient) 
diſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be different. _ 
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8 5. Ir no idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable C u AP. 
from another, from which it ſhould be different; it will be hard, may any one XXIX. 
ſay, to find any where a confuſed idea. For let any idea be as it will, it can ——- 
be no other but ſuch as the mind perceives it to be; and that very perception 22m. 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. 
different, without being perceived to, be ſo. No idea therefore can be undiſtin- 

uiſhable from another, from which it ought to be different, unleſs you would 
hw it different from itſelf : for from all other it is evidently different, 

$6. To remove this difficulty, and to help, us to conceive aright what it is Confuſion of 

that makes the confuſion ideas are at any time chargeable with, we muſt con- 1 {rd 
ider, that things ranked under diſtin names are ſuppoſed different enough . 
to be diſtinguiſhed, that fo each ſort by its peculiar name may be marked, and 
diſcourſed of a-part upon any occaſion: and there is nothing more evident, 
than that the greateſt part of different names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
things. Now every idea a man has being viſibly what it is, and diſtin& from 
all other ideas but itſelf ; that which makes it confuſed, is, when it is ſuch, 
that it may as well be called by another name, as that which it is expreſſed 
by : the difference which 1 6 the things (to be ranked under thoſe two diffe- 
tent names) diſtinct, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and 
ſome of them to the other of thoſe names, being left out; and ſo the diſtinc- 
tion, which was intended to be kept up by thoſe different names, is quite loſt. 


$7. Tux defaults which uſually occaſion this confuſion, I think, are chiefly 8 . 
theſe following: $45] | dr eee 


_ FrasT, When any complex idea (for it is complex ideas that are moſt liable Fir, com- 
to confuſion) is made up of too ſmall a number of ſimple ideas, and ſuch _ ideas 5 
only as are common to other things, whereby the differences that make it oo few fim- 
deſerve a different name, are left out. Thus he that has an idea made up of ple ones. 
barely the fimple ones of a beaſt with ſpots, has but a confuſed idea of a leo- 

pard; it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a lynx, and ſeveral 

other ſorts of beaſts that are ſpotted. So that ſuch an idea, though it hath the 
peculiar name leopard, is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the names 
lynx or per and may as well come under the name lynx as leopard. How 
much the cuſtom of defining of words by general terms contributes to make 
the ideas we would expreſs by them confuſed and undetermined, I leave others 
to conſider. - This is evident, that confuſed ideas are ſuch as render the uſe 
of words uncertain, and take away the benefit of diſtin& names. When the 
ideas, for which we uſe different terms, have not a difference anſwerable to 
their diſtin names, and ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is 
that they are truly confuſed. 


98. SEConDLY, Another fault which makes our ideas confuſed, is, when Secondly, or 
though the particulars that make up any idea are in number enough; yet they inf on 
ue ſo jumbled together, that it is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs orderly toge- 
to the name that is given it, than to any other. There is nothing properer to tber. 

make us conceive this confuſion, than a ſort of pictures uſually ſhewn as ſur- 
P11z1Ng pieces of art, wherein the colours, as they are laid by the pencil on the 
| 9 9 DAR out very odd and unuſual . have no diſcernible order 

95 . F | in 


21-7: 


jumbled dif- | 
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Book II. in their poſition. This draught, thus made up of parts wherein no ſymmetry 
nor order appears, is in itſelf no more a confuſed thing, than the picture of a 
| cloudy ſky ; wherein though there be as little order of colours or gures to be 
found, yet no- body thinks it a confuſed picture. What is it then that make; 
it be thought confuſed, fince the want of ſymmetry does not? as it is plain it 
does not ; for another draught made, barely in imitation of this, could not be 
called confuſed. I anſwer, that which makes it be thought confuſed, is, the 
applying it to ſome name, to which it does no more diſcernibly belong, than 
_ to ſome other: v. g. When it is ſaid to be the picture of a man, or Ceſar, then 
any one-with reaſon counts it confuſed : becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that 
ſtate, to belong more to the name man, or Ceſar, than to the name baboon, or 
Pompey z which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different ideas from thoſe fignified 
by man, or Ceſar. But when a cylindrical mirrour, placed right, hath reduced 
thoſe irregular lines on the table into their due order and proportion, then the 
confuſion ceaſes, and the eye preſently ſees that it is a man, or Cæſar, i. e. that 
it belongs to thoſe names; and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a 
baboon, or Pompey, i. e. from the ideas ſignified by thoſe names. Juſt thus 
it is with our ideas, which are as it were the pictures of things. No one of 
theſe mental draughts, however the parts are put together, can be called 
confuſed (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are) till it be ranked under 
ſome ordinary name, to which it cannot be diſcerned to belong, any more 
than it does to fome other name of an allowed different fignification. 
8 9. TairDLy, A third defect that frequently gives the name of confuſed 
to our ideas, is, when ax doquasbg them is uncertain and undetermined. Thus 
we may obſerve men, who not forbearing to uſe the ordinary words of their 
language, till they have learned their preciſe ſignification, change the idea 
they make this or that term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they uſe it. He 
that does this, out of uncertainty of what he ſhould leave out, or put into 
his idea of church or idolatry, every time he thinks of either, and holds not 
ſteady to any one preciſe combination of ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to 
have a confuſed idea of idolatry or the church: though this be ſtill for the 
fame reafon as the former, viz. becauſe a mutable idea (if we will allow it 
to be one idea) cannot belong to one name rather than another; and ſo loſes 
the diſtinction that diſtin names are deſigned for. | 
| Confuſion, 8 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve how much names, as ſuppoſed 
without veſe- ſteady figns of things, and by their difference to ſtand ' for and keep things 
names, hardly diſtinct that in themſelves are different, are the occaſion of denominating ideas 
conceivable. diſtinct or eonfuſed, by a ſeeret and unobſerved reference the mind makes of its 
ideas to ſuch names. This perhaps will be fuller underſtood, after what I fy 
of words, in the third book, has been read and confidered. But without 
taking notice of fuch a reference of ideas to diſtin& names, as the ſigns of 
_ , aUftinE things, it will be hard to ſay what a confuſed idea is. And therefore 
wehen a man defigns, by any name, a ſort of things, or any one particular 
thing, diſtinct from all others; the complex idea he annexes to that name is 
the more diſtin, the more particular the ideas are, and the greater and more 
determinate the number and order of them is, whereof it is made up. For 


— 
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mote it lias of theſe, the more it has ſtill of the perceivable differences, whereby C u A p. 
it is kept ſeparate and diſtin&from all ideas belonging to other names, even thoſe XXIX. 
that approach neareſt to it; and thereby all confuſion with them is avoided, _—— ' 
$11. CONFUSION, making it a difficulty to ſeparate two things that ſhould Confuſion | 
be ſeparated, concerns always two ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt approach t. 3 | 


1 
| 
[ 
| 
| 


one another. Whenever therefore we ſuſpect any idea to be confuſed, we muſt ©» oa 


examine what other it is in danger to be'confounded with, or which it cannot | — 
«afily be ſeparated from; and that will always be found an idea belonging to | 
another name, and ſo ſhould be a different thing, from which yet it is not ſuffi- | 
ciently diſtin&; being either the ſame with it, or making a part of it, or at 
leaſt as properly called by that name, as the other it is ranked under; and ſo 
keeps not that difference from that other idea, which the different names 
W | | 
F 12. Tunis, I think, is the confuſion proper to ideas, which ſtill carries Cauſes of 
with it a ſecret reference to names. At leaſt, if there be any other confuſion of onfufion. 
ideas, this is that which moſt of all diſorders men's thoughts and diſcourſes ; 
ideas, as ranked under names, being thoſe that for the moit part men reaſon of 
within themſelves, and always tho#. which they commune about with others. 
And therefore where there are ſuppoſed two different ideas marked by two diffe- 
rent names, which are not as diſtinguiſhable as the ſounds that ſtand for them, 
there never fails to be confuſion : and where any ideas are diſtin, as the ideas 
of thoſe two ſounds they are marked by, there can be between them no confu- | 
fon. The way to prevent it is to collect and unite into our complex idea, TI | 9 
as preciſely as is 8 all thoſe ingredients whereby it is differenced from | 3 
others; and to m, ſo united in a determinate number and order, apply 
ſteadily the ſame name. But this neither accommodating men's eaſe or vanity, 
or ſerving any deſign but that of naked truth, which is not always the thing 
| aimed at, ſuch exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed than hoped for. And ſince the 
looſeapplication of names to undetermined, yariable, and almoſt no ideas, ſerves 
both to cover our own ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, 
which goes for learning and ſuperiority in knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt 
men ſhould uſe it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others, Though, 
Ichink, no (mall part of the confuſion to be found in the notions of men might 
by care and ingenuity be avoided, yet I am far from concluding it every-where 
wiltul. Some ideas are ſo complex, and made up of ſo many parts, that the 
memory does not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe combination of ſimple ideas 
under one name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe 
2 idea ſuch a name ſtands in another man's uſe of it. From the firſt 
of theſe, follows confuſion in a man's own reaſonings and opinions within 
himſelf; from the latter, frequent confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing 
with others. But having more at large treated of words, their defects and 
abuſes, in the following book, I ſhall here ſay no more of it. 
_ \ 13. Oon complex ideas being made up of collections, and ſo variety of Complex 
imple ones, may accordingly be very clear and diſtinct in one part, and very fing one 
obſcure and confuſed in another. In a man who ſpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a part, and con- 
body of a thouſand fidee, the ideas of the figure may be very confuſed, though 1 
1 i 1 that | 
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Boo II. chat of the number be very diſtinct; ſo that he being able to diſcourſe and de. 
— monſtrate concerning that part of his complex idea, which depends upon the 


number of a thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct idea of a chiliaedron 
though it be plain, he has no preciſe idea of its figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it by 
that, from one that has but 999 fides ; the not obſerving whereof cauſes n, 
ſmall error in men's thoughts, and confuſion in their diſcourſes. 
. He that thinks he has a diſtin& idea of the figure of a chiliaedron, let 
—_— him Gr trial- ſake take another parcel of the ſame uniform matter, viz. gold, 
fon in our or WAX, of an equal bulk, and make it into a figure of 999 ſides: he will, 
arguings. doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two ideas one from another, by the nun. 
ber of ſides; and reaſon and argue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his 
thoughts and reaſoning to that part only of theſe ideas, which is contained in 
their numbers; as that the ſides of the one could be divided into two equal 
numbers, and of the others not, &c. But when he goes about to diſtinguiſh 
them by their figure, he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, 
think, to frame in his mind two ideas, one of them diſtin& from the other, 
- by the bare figure of theſe two pieces of gold ; as he could, if the ſame par- 
. cels of gold were made one into a cube, the other a figure of five ſides. In 
which incompleat ideas, we are very apt to impoſe on ourſelves, and wrangle 
with others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar names. For 
being ſatisfied in that part of the idea, which we have clear; and the name 
which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, containing that part alſo 
which is imperfe& and obſcure; we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed part, 
and draw deductions from it, in the obſcure part of its fignification, as conf- 
dently as we do from the other. \ "oO 
Inſtance in . 1g,” HAvix frequently in our mouths the name eternity, we are apt to 
eternity. think we have a poſitive comprehenſive idea of it, which is as much as to ſay, 
that there is no part of that duration which is not clearly contained in our 
idea. Tt is true, that he that thinks ſo may have a clear idea of duration; 
he may alſo have a very clear idea of a very great length of duration; be 
may alſo have a clear idea of the compariſon of that great one with till 
a greater: but it not being poſſible for him to include in his idea of any 
duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole extent together of a duration, 
Where he ſuppoſes no end, that part of his idea, which is {till beyond the 
bounds of that large duration, he repreſents to his own thoughts, is ver 
obſcure and undetermined. And hence it is, that in diſputes and reaſon- 
ings concerning eternity, or any other infinite, we are apt to blunder, and 
involve ourſelves in manifeſt abſurdities. | 
Dividbility 8 16, In matter we have no clear ideas of the ſmallneſs of parts much beyond 
of matter. the ſmalleſt that occur to any of our ſenſes : and therefore when we talk of 
the diviſibility of matter in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of diviton 
and diviſibility, and have alſo clear ideas of parts made out of a whole by 
' diviſion; yet we have but very obſcure and confuſed ideas of corpuſcles, ot 
minute bodies fo to be divided, when by former diviſions they are reduced to 
I ſmallneſs much exceeding the perception of any of our ſenſes ; and ſo all that 
wie have clear and diſtinct ideas of, is of what diviſion in general or abſtraGt!y 
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is and the relation of totum and parts: but of the bulk of the body, to be thus C H a yp. 
| infinitely divided after certain progreſſions, I think, we have no clear nor XXIX. 
diſtinct idea at all. For I alk: any one, whether taking the ſmalleſt atom of ————- 


duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct idea (bating ſtill the number, which con- 
cerns not extenſion) betwixt the 100,000th, and the 1, ooo, oooth part of it. 
Or if he thinks he can refine his ideas to that degree, without loſing fight of 
them, let him add ten cyphers to each of thoſe numbers. Such a degree of 
ſmallneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, fince a diviſion carried on fo far 
brings it no nearer the end of infinite diviſion, than the firſt diviſion into two 
halfs does I muſt confeſs, for my part, I have no clear diſtinct ideas of the dif- 
ferent bulk or extenſion of thoſe bodies, having but a very obſcure one of 
either of them. 80 that, I think, when we talk of diviſion of bodies in infini- 
tum, our idea of their diſtinct bulks, which is the ſubject and foundation of di- 
viſion, comes, after a little progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt loſt in 
obſcurity. For that idea, which is to repreſent only bigneſs, muſt be very ob- 
(cure and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times as bi g, but 
only by number; ſo that we have clear diſtinct ideas, we may ſay, of ten and one, 
but no diſtinct ideas of two ſuch extenſions. It is plain from hence, that when 
we talk of infinite diviſibility of body, or extenſion, our diſtin and clear ideas 
are only of numbers; but the clear diſtin ideas of extenſion, after ſome 
progreſs of diviſion, is quite loſt: and of ſuch minute parts we have no 


diſtin& ideas at all; but it returns, as all our ideas of infinite do, at laſt to 


that of number always to be added; but thereby never amounts to any diſ- 
tint idea of actual infinite parts. We have, it is true, a clear idea of di- 


viſion, as often as we think of it; but thereby we have no more a clear idea of 5 


infinite parts in matter, than we have a clear idea of an infinite number, by 
being able ſtill to add new numbers to any aſſigned numbers we have: endleſs 


diviſlbility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct idea of actually infinite parts, 


than endleſs addibilitx (if I may ſo ſpeak) gives us a clear and diſtinct idea of an 
actually infinite number; they both being only in a power ſtill of increaſing 


the number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what remains to be 


added, (wherein conſiſts the infinity) we have but an obſcure, imperfect, and 
tonfuſed idea; from or about which we can argue or reaſon with no certainty 
orclearneſs, no more than we can in arithmetick, about a number of which we 
have no ſuch diſtin& idea as we have of 4 or 100; but only this relative ob- 
ſeure one, that compared to any other, it is ſtill bigger: and we have no more 
a clear poſitive idea of it when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
490,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay it is bigger than 40, or 4 ; 400,000,000 
having no. nearer a proportion to the end of addition, or number, than 4. 


For he that adds only 4 to 4, and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the end 


of all addition, as he that adds 400,000,000 to 400,000,000. And ſo likewiſe 

in eternity, he that has an idea of but four years, has as much a poſitive 

compleat idea of eternity, as he that has one of 400,000,000 of years: for 
what remains of eternity beyond either of theſe two numbers of years is as 

Clear tothe one as the other; i. e. neither of them has any clear poſitive 

idea of it at all. For he that adds only four years to 4, and ſo on, ſhall as 94 
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Book II. that of the number be very diſtinct; ſo that he being able to diſcourſe and de- 

— . monſtrate concerning that part of his complex idea, which depends upon the 
number of a thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct idea of a chiliaedron 
though it be plain, he has no preciſe idea of its figure, ſo as to diſtinguith it by 
that, from one that has but 999 fides ; the not obſerving whereof cauſes n; 
ſmall error in men's thoughts, and confuſion in their diſcourſes. 


This, if not I 14. He that thinks he has a diſtin& idea of the figure of a chiliaedron, let 


_— . for trial-fake take another parcel of the ſame uniform matter, viz. gold, 
1 our or wax, of an equal bulk, and make it into a figure of 999 ſides: he will,! 


arguings. doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two ideas one from another, by the num- 
ber of ſides; and reaſon and argue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his 
thoughts and reaſoning to that part only of theſe ideas, which is contained in 
their numbers; as that the ſides of the one could be divided into two equal | 
numbers, and of the others not, &c. But when he goes about to diſtinguiſh 
them by their figure, he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, 
think, to frame in his mind two ideas, one of them diſtin& from the other, 
- by the bare figure of theſe two pieces of gold ; as he could, if the ſame par- 
. cels of gold were made one into a cube, the other a figure of five ſides. In 
which incompleat ideas, we are very apt to impoſe on ourſelves, and wrangle 
with others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar names. For 
being ſatisfied in that part of the idea, which we have clear; and the name 
which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, containing that part alſo 
which is imperfect and obſcure ; we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed part, 
and draw deductions from it, in the obſcure part of its ſignification, as conf- 

dently as we do from the other. A 
Inſtance in . &15, HavinG frequently in our mouths the name eternity, we are apt to 
crerniy- think we have a poſitive comprehenſive idea of it, which is as much as to ſay, 
that there is no part of that duration which is not clearly contained in our 
idea. It is true, that he that thinks ſo may have a clear idea of duration; 
he may alſo have a very clear idea of a very great length of duration; he 
may alſo have a clear idea of the compariſon of that great one with {till 
a greater: but it not being poſſible for him to include in his idea of any 
duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole extent together of a duration, 
| Where he ſuppoſes no end, that part of his idea, which is ſtill beyond the 
bounds of that large duration, he repreſents to his own thoughts, is very 

obſcure and undetermined. And hence it is, that in diſputes and reaſon- 
ings concerning eternity, or any other infinite, we are apt to blunder, and 

involve ourſelves in manifeſt abſurdities. 

Divifibility ' & 16. In matter we have no clear ideas of the ſmallneſs of parts much beyond 
of matter- the ſmalleſt that occur to any of our ſenſes : and therefore when we talk of 
the diviſibility of matter in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of diviton 
and diviſibility, and have alſo clear ideas of parts made out of a whole b 
diviſion ; yet we have but very obſcure and confuſed ideas of corpuſcles, d 
minute bodies ſo to be divided, when by former diviſions they are reduced to? 
| ſmallneſs much exceeding the perception of any of our ſenſes ; and ſo all that 


woe have clear and diſtinct ideas of, is of What diviſion in general or 1 
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is, and the relation of totum and parts: but of the bulk of the body, to be thus C n A xu. 
infinitely divided after certain progreſſions, I think, we have no clear nor XXIX. 
diftin& idea at all. For I aſk any one, whether taking the ſmalleſt atom of 
duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct idea (bating ſtill the number, which con- 
cerns not extenſion) betwixt the 100,000th, and the 1, ooo, oooth part of it. 
Or if he thinks he can refine his ideas to that degree, without loſing fight of 
them, let him add ten cyphers to each of thoſe numbers. Such a degree of 
ſmallneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, fince a diviſion carried on fo far 
brings it no nearer the end of infinite diviſion, than the firſt diviſion into two 
halfs does I muſt confels, for my part, I have no clear diſtinct ideas of the dif- 
ferent bulk or extenſion of thoſe bodies, having but a very obſcure one of 
either of them. So that, I think, when we talk of diviſion of bodies in infini- 
tum, our idea of their diſtinct bulks, which is the ſubject and foundation of di- 
viſion, comes, after a little progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt loſt in 
obſcurity. For that idea, which is to repreſent only bigneſs, muſt be very ob- 
ſeure and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times as bi g, but 
only by number; ſo that we have clear diſtinct ideas, we may ſay, of ten and one, 
but no diſtinct ideas of two ſuch extenſions. It is plain from hence, that when 
we talk of infinite divifibility of body, or extenſion, our diſtin and clear ideas 
are only of numbers; but the clear diſtin ideas of extenſion, after ſome 
progreſs of diviſion, is quite loſt: and of ſuch minute parts we have no 
diſtinct ideas at all; but it returns, as all our ideas of infinite do, at laſt to 
that of number always to be added; but thereby never amounts to any diſ- 
tinct idea of actual infinite parts. We have, it is true, a clear idea of di- 
viſion, as often as we think of it; but thereby we have no more a clear idea f 
infinite parts in matter, than we have a clear idea of an infinite number, by 
being able ſtall to add new numbers to any aſſigned numbers we have: endleſs 
diviſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct idea of actually infinite parts, 
than endleſs addibility (if I may fo ſpeak) gives us a clear and diſtinct idea of an 
actually infinite number; they both being only in a power ſtill of increaſing 
the number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what remains to be 
added, (wherein conſiſts the infinity) we have but an obſcure, imperfect, and 
confuſed idea; from or about which we can argue or reaſon with no certainty 
or clearneſs, no more than we can in arithmetick, about a number of which we 
have no ſuch diſtin& idea as we have of 4 or 100; but only this relative ob- 
ſcure one, that compared to any other, it is ſtill bigger : and we have no more 
aclear poſitive idea of it when we fay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
490,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay it is bigger than 40, or 4 ; 400,000,000 
wing no. nearer a proportion to the end of addition, or number, than 4. 
For he that adds only 4 to 4, and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the end 
of all addition, as he that adds 400,000,000 to 400,000,000: And ſo likewiſe 
in eternity, he that has an idea of but four years, has as much a poſitive 
compleat idea of eternity, as he that has one of 400,000,000 of years: for 
what remains of eternity beyond either of theſe two numbers of years is as 
Clear to the one as the other; i. e. neither of them has any clear poſitive 
dea of it at all. For he that adds only four years to 4, and ſo on, ſhall as myo 
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Book II. reach eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000 of years, and ſo on; or, if he 
be ——— pleaſe, doubles the increaſe as often as he will: the remaining abyſ; bein 
8 ſitill as far beyond the end of all theſe progreſſions, as it. is from the length 
of a day or an hour. For nothing finite bears any proportion to infinite. 
and therefore our ideas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo 
in our idea of extenſion, when we increaſe it by addition, as well as when we 
diminiſh it by diviſion, and would enlarge our thoughts to infinite ſpace, After 
a few.doublings of thoſe ideas of extenſion, which are the largeſt we are ac. 
cuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtin& idea of that ſpace : it become; a 
-confuſedly great one, with a ſurplus of ſtill greater; about which, when we 
would argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find ourſelves at a loſs ;; confuſed ideas 
in our arguings and deductions from that part of them which is confuſed 
Always leading us into confuſion. wh 1 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Of real and fantaſtical ideas. 


ESIDES what we have already mentioned concerning ideas, other 


N - 


- 


CH Ap. F. 


KX. conſiderations belong to them, in reference to things from whence 
L—— they are taken, or which they may be ſup to repreſent: and thus, I. 
Real iceas think, they may come under a threefold diſtinction ; and are, 


able to their FIRST, either real or fantaſtical. -- 0 
enchetypes. SBCONDLY, adequate or inadequate. 8 
THriRDLyY, true or falſe. l | | 

Fs r, by real ideas, I mean ſuch as have a foundation in nature; ſuch 
as have a conformity with the real being and exiſtence of things, or with 
their archetypes. Fantaſtical or chimerical I call ſuch as have no foun- 
dation in nature, nor have any conformity with that reality of being to which 
they are tacitly referred as to their archetypes. If we examine the ſeveral 

ſorts of ideas before-mentioned, we ſhall find, that, 
Simple ideas -{ 2. FiRsT, our ſimple ideas are all real, all agree to the reality of things, 
al rel. Not that they are all of them the images or repreſentations of what does exit; 
ſtzhe contrary whereof, in all but the primary qualities of bodies, hath been 
already ſhewn. But though whiteneſs and coldneſs are no more in ſnow than 
pain is; yet thoſe ideas of whiteneſs and coldneſs, pain, &c. being in us the 
effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our Maker to produce in 
us ſuch ſenſations; they are real ideas in us, whereby we diftinguith the 
qualities that are really in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral appearances 
being defigned to be the mark, whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh 


things which we have to do with, our ideas do as well ſerve us to that purpoſe, 
and areas real diſtinguiſhing characters, whether they be only conſtant effects, 
or elſe exact reſemblances of ſomething in the things themſelves ; the reality 
lying in that ſteady correſpondence they have with the diftin& conſtitutions 
of real beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe conſtitutions, as to cauſes 


or 


* 
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or patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produced by C y a - 
them. And thus our fimple ideas are all real and true, hecauſe they anſwer XXX. 
and agree to thoſe powers of things which produce them in our minds; that 
being all that is "requiſite to make them real, and not fictions at pleaſure.. 

For in ſimple ideas (as has been ſhewn) the mind is wholly confined to the 

eration of things upon it, and can make to itſelf no fimple idea, more 

than what it has received. ; | „ 

z. Tuobon the mind be wholly paſſive in reſpect of its ſimple ideas; Complex | 
yet, I think, we may ſay, it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex ideas: for juntafy com. 
thoſe being combinations of ſimple ideas put together, and united under one binations. 
general name; it is plain that the mind of man uſes ſome kind of liberty, 
in forming thoſe complex ideas: how elſe comes it to paſs that one man's 
idea of pa. 7 or juſtice, is different from another's ? but becauſe he has put 
in, or left out of his, ſome ſimple idea, which the other has not. The 
queſtion then is, which of theſe are real, and which barely imaginary com- 
binations 2 What collections agree to the reality of things, and. what. not? 

And to this I fay, That, ige | 4072; | "# 

4. SECONDLY, mixed modes and relations having no other reality but Mixed modes 
what they have in the minds of men, there is nothing more required to this gg. of con- 
kind of ideas to make them real, but that they be fo framed, that there be are rel. 
2 poſſibility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe ideas themſelves, be- 
ing archetypes, cannot differ from their archetypes, and fo cannot be chi- 
merical,, unleſs any one will jumble together in them inconfiſtent ideas. 

Indeed, as any of them have the names of a known language aſſigned to them, 
by which he that has them in his mind would Ful them to others, ſo bare 
poſſibility of exiſting is not enough; they muſt have a conformity to the or- 
dinary ſigniſication of the name that is given them, that they may not be 
thought fantaſtical: as if a man would give the name of juſtice to that idea, 
which common uſe calls liberality. But this fantaſticalneſs relates more to 
propriety of — than reality of ideas: for a man to be undiſturbed in 
danger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, 
is a mixed mode, or a complex idea of an action which may exiſt. But to be 
undiſturbed in danger, without ufing one's reafon or induſtry, is what is alſo 
97 to be; and fo is as real an idea as the other. Though the firſt of theſe, 

ving the name courage given to it, may, in reſpec of that name, be a right 
or wrong idea: but the other, whilſt it has not a common received name of 
any known language affigned to it, is not capable of any deformity, being 
made with no reference to any thing but itſelf. ES 5 | 

S. THiRDLY, our complex ideas of ſubſtances being made all of them in Ideas of ſub- 
reference” to things exiſting without us, and intended to be repreſentations of eke 4 
lubſtances, as they really are; are no farther real, than as they are ſuch com- they agree 
dinations of imple ideas, as are really united, and co-exiſt in things without with the ex- 
as. On the contrary, thoſe are fantaſtical which are made up of ſuch col- = 
lections of fimple ideas as were really never united, never were found together 
n any ſubſtance; v. 5 a rational creature, confiſting of a horſe's head, joined. 


to a body of human „or ſuch as the centaurs are deſeribed: or, a body 
CEF. 5 yellow, 
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yellow, very malleable, fuſible, and fixed; but lighter than common water: 
or an uniform, unorganized body, conſiſting, as to ſenſe, all of fimilar parts 
with perception. and voluntary motion joined toit. Whether ſuch ſubſtances 
as theſe can poſſibly exiſt or no, it is probable we do not know : but be that 
as it will, theſe ideas of ſubſtances being made conformable to no pattern cx. 
iſting that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch collections of ideas, as no ſubſtance 
ever ſhewed us united together, they ought to paſs with us for barely ima- 
ginary : but much more are thoſe complex ideas ſo, which contain in them 


. any inconſiſtency or contradiction of their parts. 
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* 


* F our real ideas, ſome are adequate, and ſome are inadequate. 
Thoſe I call adequate, which perfectly repreſent thoſe archetype; 


which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from; which it intends them to ſtand 


for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate ideas are ſuch, which are but 
a partial or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe archetypes to which they are 
referred. Upon which account it is plain, | 

$2. FiRsT, that all our ſimple ideas are adequate. Becauſe being nothing 
but the effects of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by God to 
produce ſuch ſenſations in us, they cannot but be correſpondent and adequate 


to thoſe powers: and we are ſure they agree to the reality of things. For if 
| ſugar produce in us the ideas which we call whiteneſs and ſweetneſs, we ar: 


ſure there is a power in ſugar to produce thoſe ideas in our minds, or elſe they 
could not have been produced by it. And fo each ſenſation anſwering the 
power that operates on any of our ſenſes, the idea ſo produced is a real idea, 
(and not a fiction of the mind, which has no power to produce any ſimple 
idea ;) and cannot but be adequate, ſince it 40 only to anſwer that power: 

and ſo all ſimple ideas are adequate. It is true, the things producing in us 
theſe ſimple ideas are but few of them denominated by us, as if they were 


only the cauſes of them; but as if thoſe ideas were real beings in them. For 


though fire be called painful to the touch, whereby is fignified the power of 
* ˖[˖ in us the idea of pain, yet it is denominated alſo light and hot; asif 
ight and heat were really ſomething in the. fire more than a power to excite 


theſe ideas in us; and therefore are called qualities in, or of the fire. But 


theſe being nothing, in truth, but powers to excite ſuch ideas in us, I muſt 
in that ſenſe be underſtood, when I ſpeak of ſecondary qualities, as being in 


things; or of their ideas, as being the objects that excite them in us. Such 


ways of ſpeaking, though accommiodated to the vulgar notions, without which 


one cannot be well underſtood, yet truly ſignify nothing but thoſe powers 


which are in things to excite certain ſenſations or ideas in us: ſince were there 


no fit organs to receive the impreſſions fire makes on the ſight and touch, nor 
a mind joined to thoſe organs to receive the ideas of light and heat by thoſe 


impreſſions 


i 
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impreſſions from the fire or ſun, there would yet be no more light or heat in C n a p. 
the world, than there would be pain, if there were no ſenſible creature to XXXI. 
feel it, though the ſun ſhould continue juſt as it is now, and mount Ætnaaꝛ⁊qw —/⸗ʃ 


flame higher than ever it did. Solidity and extenſion, and the termination 
of it, figure with motion and reſt, whereof we have the ideas, would be re- 
ally in the world as they are, whether there were any ſenſible being to per- 
ceive them or no; and therefore we have reaſon to look on thoſe as the real 
modifications of matter, and ſuch are the exciting cauſes of all our various 
ſenſations from bodies. But this being an enquiry not belonging to this 
place, I ſhall enter no farther into it, but proceed to ſhew what complex 
ideas are adequate, and what not. | 


$ 3. SECONDLY, our complex ideas of modes, being voluntary collections Modes are all 
of ſimple ideas which the mind puts together without reference to any real dequate. 


archetypes or ſtanding patterns exiſting any-where, are and cannot but be 
adequate ideas. Becauſe they not being intended for copies of things really 
exiſting, but for archetypes made by the mind to rank and denominate things 
by, cannot want any thing; they having each of them that combination of 
ideas, and thereby that perfection which the mind intended they ſhould : fo 
that the mind acquieſces in them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus by 
having the idea of a figure, with three ſides meeting at three angles, I have 
a compleat idea, wherein I require nothing elſe to make it perfect. That 
the mind is ſatisfied with the perfection of this its idea, is plain in that it 
does not conceive, that any underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat 
or perfect idea of that thing it ſignifies by the word triangle, ſuppoſing it to 
exiſt, than itſelf has in that complex idea of three ſides and three angles; in 
which is contained all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to com- 
pleat it, wherever or however it exiſts. But in our ideas of ſubſtances it is 
otherwiſe. For there defiring to copy things as they really do exiſt, and to 


repreſent to ourſelves that conſtitution on which all their properties depend, 


we perceive our ideas attain not that perfection we intend : we find they till 
want ſomething we ſhould be glad were in them; and ſo are all inadequate. 
But mixed W and relations, being archetypes without patterns, and ſo 
having nothing to repreſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, every 
thing being ſo to itſelf. He that at firſt put together the idea of danger per- 
ceived, abſence of diſorder from fear, ſedate conſideration of what was juſt! 
to be done, and executing that without diſturbance, or being deterred by the 
danger of it, had certainly in his mind that complex idea made up of that 
combination ; and intending it to be nothing elſe, but what it is, nor to have 
in it any other ſimple ideas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an ade- 
quate idea: and laying this up in his memory, with the name courage annexed 
to it, to ſignify to others, and denominate from thence any action he ſhould 
obſerve to agree with it, had hereby a ſtandard to meaſure and denominate 
actions by, as they agreed to it. This idea thus made, and laid up for a 
pattern, muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elſe but itſelf, 
nor made by any other origin 
irt made this Combination 
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Book II. $4. InDteD another coming after, and in converſation learning from him 
f the word courage, may make an idea, to which he gives the name courage 
Modes, in re- different from what the firſt author applied it to, and has in his mind, when 
eons yo 1 he uſes it. And in this caſe, if he deſigns that his idea in thinking ſhould 
may be in- be conformable to the other's idea, as the name he uſes in ſpeaking is con- 
adequate. formable in ſound to his, from whom he learned it, his 12 may be very 
wrong and inadequate: becauſe in this caſe, making the other man's idea 
the pattern of his idea in thinking, as the other man's word or ſound is the 
| ttern of his in ſpeaking, his idea is fo far defective and inadequate, as it i; 
_ diſtant from the archetype and pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs 
and ſignify by the name he uſes for it; which name he would have to be x 
fign of the other man's idea (to which, in its proper uſe, it is primarily an- 
nexed) and of his own, as agreeing to it: to which, if his own does not 
exactly correſpond, it is faulty and inadequate. fo#s | 
Q ö. THEREFORE theſe complex ideas of modes, when they are referred 
by the mind, and intended to correſpond to the ideas in the mind of ſome 
other intelligent being, expreſſed by the names we apply to them, they may 
be very deficient, wrong and inadequate; becauſe they agree not to that, 
which the mind deſigns to be their archetype and pattern: in which reſpe& 
only, any idea of modes can be wrong, imperfect or inadequate. And on 
this account our ideas of mixed modes are the moſt liable to be faulty of any 
other ; but this refers more to proper ſpeaking, than knowing right. 
Ideas of fub- QY 6. THIRDLY, what ideas we Rate of ſubſtances, I have above ſhewed. 
Cances, as7e- Now thoſe ideas have in the mind a double reference: 1. Sometimes they 
eſſences, not Are referred to a ſuppoſed real eſſence of each ſpecies of things. 2. Some- 
adequate. times they are only defigned to be pictures and repreſentations in the mind 
of things that do exiſt by ideas of thoſe qualities that are diſcoverable in 
them. In both which ways, theſe copies of thoſe originals and archetypes 
are imperfe@ and inadequate. | Sun 
FirsT, it is. uſual for men to make the names of ſubſtances ſtand for 
things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real effences, whereby they are of this or 
that ſpecies : and names ſtanding for nothing but the 7% that are in men's 
minds, they muſt 5 refer their ideas to ſuch real eſſences, as to their 
archetypes. That men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up in the learning 
taught in this part of the world) do ſuppoſe certain ſpecifick eſſences of ſub- 
ſtances, which each individual, in its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, 
and partakes of; is ſo far from needing proof, that it will be thought ſtrange 
if any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick 
names they rank particular ſubſtances under to things, as diſtinguiſhed by 
ſuch ſpecifick ** efſences.. Who is there almoſt, who would not take it 
amiſs, if it ſhould be doubted, whether he called himſelf a man, with any other 
meaning, than as having the real eflence of a man? And yet if you demand 
what thoſe real eſſences are, it is plain men are ignorant, and know them not. 
From whence it follows, that the ideas they have in their minds, being referred 
to real eſſences, as to archetypes which are unknown, muſt. be ſo far from 
being adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation of _ 
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at all. The complex ideas we have of ſubſtances are, as it has been ſhewn, C n Ar. 
certain collections of ſimple ideas that have been obſerved or ſuppoſed con- XXXI. 
ſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a complex idea cannot be the real efſence w——— 


of any ſubſtance ; for then the properties we diſcover in that body would 
depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from it, and their neceſſary 
connection with it be known ; as all properties of a triangle depend on, and, as 
far as they are diſcoverable, are deducible from the complex idea of. three 
lines, including a ſpace. But it is plain, that in our complex ideas of ſub- 
{ances are not contained ſuch ideas, on which all the other qualities, that are 
to be found in them, do depend. The common idea men have of iron, is a 
body of a certain. colour, weight and hardneſs ; and a property that they look 
on as belonging to it, is malleableneſs. But yet this property has no neceſſary 
connection with that complex idea, or any part of it: and there is no more 
reaſon to think that malleableneſs depends on that colour, weight and hard- 
neſs, than that colour, or that weight depends on its malleableneſs. And yet, 
though we know nothing of theſe real eſſences, there is nothing more ordi- 
nary, than that men ſhould attribute the ſorts of things to ſuch eſſences. The 
particular parcel of matter, which makes the ring I have on my finger, is 
forwardly, by: moſt men, ſuppoſed to have a real-exiſtence, whereby it is 
gold; and from whence thoſe qualities flow, which I find in it, viz. its pecu- 
liar colour, weight, hardneſs, fuſibility, fixedneſs, and change of colour upon 
a light touch of mercury, &c. This eſſence, from which all theſe properties 
flow, when I enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly perceive I cannot 
diſcover : the fartheſt I can go is only to preſume, that it being nothing but 
body, its real eflence, or internal conſtitution, on which theſe qualities de- 
pend, can be nothing but the figure, fize and connection of its ſolid parts; of 
neither of Which having any diſtinct perception at'all, can I have any idea of 
its eſſence, which is the cauſe that it Us that particular ſhining yellowneſs, a 


greater weight than any thing I know of the ſame bulk, and a fitneſs to have 


its colour changed by the touch of quickſilver. If any one will fay, that the 
real eſſence and internal conſtitution, on which theſe properties depend, is not 
the figure, ſize and arrangement or connection of its ſolid parts, but ſomething 
cle, called its particular form; I-am. farther from having any idea of its real 
ellence, than I was before: for I have an idea of figure, ſize and ſituation of 
lolid parts in general, though I have none of the particular figure, ſize, or 
putting together of parts, whereby the qualities above-mentioned are pro- 
duced; which qualities I find in that particular parcel of matter that is on my 
finger, and not in another parcel of matter, with which I cut the pen I write 
with, But when I am told, that ſomething beſides the figure, ſize and poſture 
of the ſolid parts of that body, is its eſſence, ſomething called ſubſtantial form; 
of that, confeſs, I have no-idea at all, but only of the ſound form, which is far 
enough from an idea of its real eſſence, or conſtitution. The like Ignorance 
4 I have of the reab eflence of this particular ſubſtance, I have alſo of the real 
eſſence of all other natural ones: of which eſſences, I confeſs; I have no diſtinct 
ideas at all and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they examine their 
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own knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one point, the ſame fort of 
ignorance: | | | | | 

$ 7. Now then, when men apply to this particular parcel of matter on 
my nger, a general name already in uſe, and denominate it gold, do they 
not ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it that name as belonging 
to a particular ſpecies of bodies, having a real internal eſſence; by having 
of which eſſence, this particular ſubſtance comes to be of that ſpecies, and 
to be called by that name? If it be ſo, as it is plain it is, the name, b 
which things are marked, as having that eſſence, muſt be referred prima- 
rily to that eſſence; and conſequently the idea to which that name is given, 
muſt be referred alſo to that eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. Which 
eſſence, ſince they, who ſo uſe the names, know not, their ideas of ſub- 
ſtances muſt be all inadequate in that reſpect, as not containing in them 
that real eſſence which the mind intends they ſhould. 
$ 8. SECONDLY, thoſe who neglecting that uſeleſs ſuppoſition of un- 
known real eſſences, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the 
ſubſtances that exiſt in the world, by putting together the ideas of thoſe 
ſenſible qualities which are found co-exiſting in 8 though they come 
much nearer a likeneſs of them, than thoſe who imagine they know not 


vrhat real ſpecifick eſſences; yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate ideas of 


thoſe ſubſtances they would thus copy into their minds; nor do thoſe copies 


exactly and fully contain all that is to be found in their archetypes. Be- 


cauſe thoſe qualities, and powers of ſubſtances, whereof we make their com- 
lex ideas, are ſo many and various, that no man's complex idea contains 
them all. That our abſtract ideas of ſubſtances do not contain in them all 


the ſimple ideas that are united in the things themſelves, it is evident, in that 
men do rarely put into their complex idea of any ſubſtance, all the ſimple 


ideas they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe endeavouring to make the ſigni- 
fication of their names as clear, and as little cumberſome as they can, they 
make their ſpecifick ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtance, for the moſt part, of a 
few of thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found in them: but theſe having 
no original precedency, or right to be put in, and make the ſpecifick idea, 
more than others that are left out, it is plain that both theſe ways our ideas 
of ſubſtances are deficient and inadequate. The fimple ideas, whereof we 
make our complex ones of ſubſtances, are all of them (bating only the figure 
and bulk of ſome forts) powers, which being relations to other ſubſtances, 
we can-never be ſure that we know all the powers that are in any one 
body, till we have tried what changes it is fitted to give to, or receive from 
other ſubſtances, in their ſeveral ways of application : which being impoſlible 
to be tried upon any one body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we ſhould 


have adequate ideas of any ſubſtance, made up of a collection of all its pro- 


perties.' 5 | | 
$9: WHosoEveR firſt lighted on a parcel of that ſort of ſubſtance we denote 


by the word 1 could not rationally take the bulk and figure he obſerved in 
that lump to epend on its real eſſencè or internal conſtitution. Ihercfote 


thoſe never went into his idea of that ſpecies of body; but its peculiar oa 
N 0 | per aps, a 
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perhaps, and weight, were the firſt he abſtracted from it, to make the com- CH Ax. 
plex idea of that ſpecies. Which both are but powers; the one to affect XXXI. 
our eyes after ſuch a manner, and to produce in us that idea we call yellow; 
and the other to force upwards any other body of equal bulk, they being 
put into a pair of equal ſcales, one againſt another. Another perhaps added 
to theſe the ideas of fuſibility and fixedneſs, two other -paſſive powers, 
in relation to the operation of fire upon it; another, its ductility and ſolu- 
bility in aq. regia, two other powers relating to the operation of other bodies, 
in changing its outward figure, or ſeparation of it into inſenſible parts. Theſe, 
or part of theſe, put together, uſually make the complex idea in men's 
minds of that fort of body we call gold. | 
$10. BUT noone, who hath conſidered the properties of bodies in general, 
or this ſort in particular, can doubt that this called gold has infinite other 
properties, not contained in that complex idea. Some who have examined this 
ſpecies more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many pro- 
rties in gold, all of them as inſeparable from its internal conſtitution, as 
its colour or weight : and it is probable, if any one knew all the properties that 
are by divers men known of this metal, there would an hundred times as many 
ideas go to the complex idea of gold, as any one man yet has in his; and yet 
perhaps that not be the thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered in it. The 
changes which that one body is apt to receive, and make in other bodies, upon 
a due application, exceeding far not only what we know, but what we are apt 
to imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a paradox to any one, who will 
but conſider how far men are yet from ay" tnky | all the properties of that one, 


no very compound figure, a triangle; though it be no ſmall number that 
are already by mathematicians diſcovered of it. | 


\ 11. So that all our complex ideas of ſubſtances are imperfe& and in- Ideas «* ſub- 
adequate. Which would be fo alſo in mathematical figures, if we were to fences, 35 5 
have our complex ideas of them, only by collecting their properties in re- 2 0 iy 
ference to other figures. How uncertain and imperfe& would our ideas be ties, are all 
of an ellipſis, if we had no other idea of it, but ſome few of its properties? dude. 
Whereas having in our plain idea the whole eſſence of that figure, we from 
thence diſcover thoſe properties, and demonſtratively fee how they flow, and 
are inſeparable from it. 

$12. Tnus the mind has three ſorts of abſtract ideas or nominal eſſences: Simple ideas, 

FixsT, fimple ideas, which are #xTura, or copies; but yet certainly ade- Aa 
quate, | Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the power in things , | 
to produce in the mind ſuch a ſenſation, that ſenſation, when it is produced, 
cannot but be the effect of that power. So the paper I write on, having the 
power, in the light (I ſpeak according to the common notion of light) to 
produce in men the ſenſation which I call white, it cannot but be the effect 
of ſuch a power, in ſomething without the mind ; fince the mind has not 
the power to produce any ſuch idea in itſelf, and being made for nothing elſe 
but the effect of ſuch a power, that ſimple idea is real and adequate; the 
ſenſation of white, in my mind, being the effect of that power, which is * 

| | the 
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the paper to produce it, is perfectly adequate to that power; or elſe, that 
power would produce a different idea. 
$ 13- SECONDLY, the complex ideas of ſubſtances are ecty pes, copies too; 
but not perfect ones, not adequate: which is very evident to the mind, in that 
it plainly perceives. that whatever collection of ſimple ideas it makes of any 
ſubſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it exactly anſwers all that are in that 
ſubftance : ſince not having tried all the operations of all other ſubſtances upon 
it, and found all the alterations it would receive from, or cauſe in, other (uh. 
ſtances, it cannot have an exact adequate collection of all its active and paſſive 
capacities; and ſo not have an adequate complex idea of the powers of any ſub- 
ſtance exiſting, and its relations, which is that fort of complex idea of ſub- 
ſtances we have. And after all, if we would have, and actually had, in our 
complex idea, an exact collection of all the ſecondary qualities or powers of 
any ſubſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an idea of the effence of that 
thing. For fince the powers or qualities that are obſervable by us, are not 
the real eſſence of that ſubſtance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any 
collection whatſoever of theſe qualities cannot be the real eſſence of that 
thing. Whereby it is plain, that our ideas of fubſtances are not adequate; 
are not what the mind intends. them to be. Beſides, a man has no idea of 
ſubſtance in general, nor knows what ſubſtance is in itſelf. 

$14: THIRDLY, complex ideas of modes and relations are originals, and 
archetypesz are not copies, nor made after the pattern of any real exiſtence, 
to which the mind intends them to be conformable, and exactly to anſwer. 
Theſe being ſuch collections of ſimple ideas, that the mind itſelf puts toge- 
ther, and ſuch collections, that each of them contains in it preciſely all that 


the mind intends that it ſhould, they are archetypes and eſſences of modes that 


may exiſt; and ſo are deſigned only for, and belong only to, ſuch modes as, 


Truth and 
falſhood pro- 
perly belong 
to propoſi- 
tions. 


when they do exiſt, have an exact conformity with thoſe complex ideas. 


The ideas therefore of modes and relations cannot but be adequate. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Of true and falſe ideas. 


51. HOUGH truth and fal ſhood belong, in propriety of ſpeech, only 

I to propoſitions; yet ideas are oftentimes termed: true or falſe (as 
what words are there, that are not uſed with great latitude, and with ſome de- 
viation from their ſtrict and proper ſignifications?) Tho L think, that, 
when ideas themſelves are termed true or falfe, there is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit 

ropoſition, which is the foundation of that denomination : as we ſhall ſee, 
if we examine the particular occaſions wherein they come to be called true or 
falſe. In all which 7 we ſhall find ſome kind of affirmation or ne ation, which 
is the reaſon of that denomination. For our ideas, being "3 * but bare 


appearances or perceptions in our minds, cannot. properly and ſimply in 175 
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(ves be faid to be true or falſe, no more than a ſingle name of any thing Cu a y. 
can be ſaid to be true or falſe. | 160% XXXII. 
82. IxDEED both ideas and words may be ſaid to be true in a metaphyſical⁊ñä ů 
ſenſe of the word truth, as all other things, that any way exiſt, are ſaid to Metaphyſical 
be true; i. e. really to be ſuch as they exiſt. Though in things called true, oo 93 
even in that ſenſe, there is perhaps a ſecret reference to our ideas, looked propoſition. 
upon as the ſtandards of that truth, which amounts to a mental propoſition, 

though it be uſually not taken notice of. 

3. Bur it is not in that metaphyſical ſenſe of truth which we enquire No idea, as 
here, when we examine whether our ideas are capable of being true or falſe ; sche 
but in the more ordinary acceptation of thoſe words: and ſo I fay, that the mind, true 
ideas in our minds being only ſo many perceptions, or appearances there, or falſe 
none of them are falſe ; the idea of a centaur having no more falſhood in it, 
when it appears in our minds, than the name centaur has falſhood in it, 
when it is pronounced by our mouths or written on paper. For truth or 
falſhood lying always in ſome affirmation, or negation, mental or verbal, our 
ideas are not capable, any of them, of being falſe, till the mind paſſes ſome 
judgment on them ; that is, affirms or denies ſomething of them. 

$4. WHENEVER the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing extraneous * refer- 
to them, they are then capable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe the mind thing ma 
in ſuch a reference makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to that be true or 
thing: Which ſuppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe, fo the ideas le. 
themſelves come to be denominated. The moſt uſual caſes wherein this 
happens, are theſe following: * 

$5. FIRST, when the mind ſuppoſes any idea it has conformable to that Other men's 


in other men's minds, called by the ſame common name; v. g. when the prone 


42 * RR i 1 exiſtence, 
mind intends or judges its ideas of Pier. temperance, religion, to be the and ſuppoſed 
ſame with what other men give thoſe names to. | real eſſences, 


| . 6 5 By. Fd. . are what men 
SECONDLY, When the mind ſuppoſes any idea it has in itſelf to be con- uſually refer 


formable to ſome real exiſtence. Thus the two ideas, of a man and a centaur, their ideas 
ſuppoſed to be the ideas of real ſubſtances, are the one true, and the other 
falſe; the one having a conformity to what has really exiſted, the other not. 
THIRDLY, when the mind refers any of its ideas to that real conſtitution 
and effence of any thing, whereon all its properties depend : and thus the 
greateſt part, if not all our ideas of ſubſtances, are falſe. | 
d 6. Tus ſuppoſitions the mind is very apt tacitly to make concerning its The cauſe of 
own ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, if not sn en- 
only, concerning its abſtract complex ideas. For the natural tendency of the 
mind being towards knowledge; and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by and 
dwell upon only particular things, its progreſs would be very flow, and its 
Vork endleſs ; therefore to ſhorten its way to knowledge, and make each per- 
<cpuon more comprehenſive ; the firſt thing it does, as the foundation of the 
2 enlarging its knowledge, either by contemplation of the things them- 
8 that it would know, or conference with others about them, is to bind 
Figs into bundles, and rank them ſo into forts, that what knowledge it gets 
or any of them it may thereby with aſſurance extend to all of that ſort 1 
3 an 
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Book II. and fo advance by larger ſteps in that, which is its great buſineſs, knowledge 
his, as I have elſewhere | +l is the reaſon why we collect things under 
TR comprehenſive ideas, with names annexed to them, into genera and ſpecies 
i. e. into kinds and ſorts. | gd 475 | ; 
47. Ir therefore we will warily attend to the motions of the mind, and 
obſerve what courſe it uſually takes in its way to knowledge; we ſhall, I think 
find that the mind having got an idea, which it thinks it may have uſe of, eithe; 
in contemplation or diſcourſe, the firſt thing it does is to abſtract it, and then 
get a name to it; and ſo lay it up in its ſtore-houſe, the memory, as con- 
taining. the eſſence of a ſort of things, of which that name is always to be 
the mark. Hence it is, that we may often obſerve, that when any one ſces 
a new thing of a kind that he knows not, he preſently aſks what it is, 
meaning by that enquiry nothing but the name. As if the name carried 
with it the knowledge of the ſpecies, or the eſſence of it; whereof it i 
| indeed uſed as the mark, and is generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 
Cauſe of ſuch - 9 8. Bur this abſtract idea being ſomething in the mind between the thin 
references. that exiſts, and the name that is given to it; it is in our ideas, that both the 
rightneſs of. our knowledge, and the propriety or intelligibleneſs of our 
ſpeaking, conſiſts. And hence it is, that men are ſo forward to ſuppoſe, 
A 5 the abſtract ideas they have in their minds are ſuch as agree to the 
| things exiſting without them, to which they are referred; and are the (ame 
| ' allo, to which the names they give them do by the uſe and propriety of that 
Rey language belong. For without this double conformity of their ideas, they 
find they ſhould both think amiſs of things in themſelves, and talk of them 
unintelligibly to others: e 
Simple ideas 8 9: FiRsT: then, I ſay, that when the truth of our ideas is judged of, by the 
may be falſe, Conformity they have to the ideas which other men have, and commonly ſignify ' 
2 by the ſame name, they may be any of them falſe. But yet ſimple ideas are leaſt 
ſame name, Of all liable to be ſo miſtaken; becauſe a man by his ſenſes, and every day's ob- 
but are leaſt ſeryation, may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf what the ſimple ideas are, which their ſeveral 
* be ſo. names that are in common uſe ſtand for; they being but few in number, and 
ſuch as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by the objects they are 
to be found in. Therefore it is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his names of 
ſimple ideas; or applies the name red to the idea green; or the name ſweet 
to the idea bitter: much leſs are men apt to confound the names of ideas 
WS. belonging to different ſenſes; and call a colour by the name of a taſte, &c. 
Les whereby it is evident, that the ſimple ideas they call by any name, are com- 
| monly the-ſame that others have and mean when they uſe the ſame names. 
Ideas of 8 10, COMPLEX ideas are much more liable to be falſe in this reſpect; and 
mixed modes the complex ideas of mixed modes, much more than thoſe of ſubſtances : be- 
moſt liable to cauſe in ſubſtances (eſpecially thoſe which the common and unborrowed names 
this ſenſes, Of any languuage are applied to) ſome remarkable ſenſible qualities, ſerving of- 
| dinarily to diſtinguiſh one ſort from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take an 
care in the uſe of their words, from applying them to ſorts of ſubſtances, to 
which they. do not at all belong. But in mixed modes we are much more | 


uncertain; it being not ſo eaſy to determine of ſeveral actions, whether the 
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and to be called juſtice or cruelty, liberality or prodigality. And ſo in re- C M A f. 
ferring our ideas to thoſe of other men, called by the ſame names, ours may XXXII. 
be falſe; and the idea in our minds, which we expreſs by the word juſtice,. 


may perhaps be that which ought to have another name. 


11. Bur whether or no our ideas of mixed modes are more liable than Or at least to 
any ſort to be different from thoſe of other men, which are marked by the be thought 


{ame names z this-at leaſt is certain, that this ſort of falſhood is much more 
familiarly attributed to our ideas of mixed modes, than to any other. When 
a man is thought to have a falſe idea of juſlice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for 


no other reaſon, but that his agrees not with the ideas which each of thoſe 
names are the ſigns of in other men. 


Ate. 


812. Tux reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, that the abſtract ideas of And why. | 


mixed modes, being men's voluntary combinations of ſuch a preciſe col- 
lection of ſimple ideas; and ſo the eſſence of each ſpecies being made by 
men alone; whereof we have no other ſenſible ſtandard exiſting any where, 
but the name itſelf, or the definition of that name: we having nothing elſe 
to refer theſe our ideas of mixed modes to, as a ſtandard to which we would 


conform them, but the ideas of thoſe who are thought to uſe thoſe names in 


their moſt proper ſignifications; and ſo as our ideas conform or differ from 
them, they paſs for true or falſe. And thus much concernin g the truth 
and falſhood of our ideas, in reference to their names. el 
513. SECONDLY, as to the truth and falſhood of our ideas, in reference to 
the real exiſtence of things ; when that is made the ſtandard of their truth, 
none of them can be termed falſe, but only our complex ideas of ſubſtances. 
9 14. FIRs r, our ſimple ideas being barely ſuch perceptions as God has 
fitted us to receive, and given power to external objects to produce in us by 
eſtabliſhed laws and ways, ſuitable to his wiſdom and goodneſs, though incom- 
prehenſible to us, their truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch appearances as 
are produced in us, and mult be ſuitable to thoſe powers he has placed in exter- 
nal objects, or elſe they could not be produced in us; and thus anſwering thoſe 
powers, they.are what they ſhould be, true ideas. Nor do they become liable 
to any imputation of falſhood, if the mind (as in moſt men I believe it does) 
| Judges theſe ideas to be in the things themſelves. For God, in his wiſdom, 
having ſet them as marks of diſtinction in things, whereby we may be able to 
diſcern one thing from another, and fo chuſe any of them for our uſes, as we 
have occaſion;z. it alters not the nature of our ſimple idea, whether we think 
that the idea of blue be in the violet itſelf, or in our mind only; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, reflecting the particles of 
light after a certain manner, to be in the violet itſelf. For that texture in 
the object, by a regular and conſtant operation, producing the ſame idea of 
blue in us, it ſerves us todiſtinguiſh, by our eyes, that from any other thing, 
whether that diſtinguiſhing mark, as it is really in the violet, be only a peculiar 


As reſerred 
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texture of parts, or elſe that very colour, the idea whereof (which is in us) 


18 the exact reſemblance. And it is equally from that appearance to be deno- 
minated blue, whether it be that real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, 
that cauſes in us that idea: ſince the name blue notes properly nothing but 
VOL. I. Hh | that 


| 
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that mark of diſtinction that is in a violet, diſcernible only by our eyes 
whatever it conſiſts in, that being beyond our capacities diſtinctly to know, 
and perhaps would be of leſs uſe to us, if we had faculties to diſcern. 
$15. NEITHER would it carryany imputation of falſhood to our fimple ideas, 
if by the different ſtructure of our organs it were ſo ordered, that the fame 
object ſhould produce in ſeveral men's minds different ideas at the ſame time; 
v. g. if the idea that a violet produced in one man's mind by his eyes were the 
ſame that a marygold produced in another man's, and vice verſa. For ſince 
this could never be known, becauſe one man's mind could not paſs into another 
man's body, to perceive what appearances were produced by thoſe organs, 
neither the ideas hereby, nor the names would be at all confounded, or any 
falſhood be in either. For all things that had the texture of a violet, pro- 
ducing conſtantly the idea that he called blue ; and thoſe which had the tex- 
ture of a marygold, producing conſtantly the idea which he as conſtantly 
called yellow; whatever thoſe appearances were in his mind, he would be 
able as re to diſtinguiſh things for his uſe by thoſe appearances, and 


_ underſtand and fignify thoſe diſtinctions marked by the names blue and yel- 


low, as if the appearances, or ideas in his mind, received from thoſe two 
flowers, were exactly the fame with the ideas in other men's minds. I am 
nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible ideas produced by any object 
in different men's minds, ate moſt commonly very near and undiſcernib] 


| alike. For which opinion, I think, there might be many reaſons offered: 
but that being beſides my preſent buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble = reader with 
1 


Firſt, fimple 
ideas in this 
ſenſe not 
falſe, and. 


why. 


Secondly, 


modes not 


ſalſe. 


them: but only mind him, that the contrary ſuppoſition, if it could be 
proved, is of little uſe, either for the improvement of our knowledge, or 
convenieney of life; and ſo we need not trouble ourſelves to examine it. 

16, Fnonu what has been faid concerning our ſimple ideas, I think it 
evident, that our firaple ideas can none of them be falſe in reſpect of things 
exiſting without us. For the truth of theſe appearances, or perceptions in our 
minds, conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable to the 
powers in external objects to produce by our fenſes ſuch appearances in us; 
and each of them being in the mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the power that 
produced it, and which alone it repreſents; it cannot upon that account, 


or as referred to ſuch a pattern, be falſe. Blue and yellow, bitter or ſweet, 


can never be falſe ideas; theſe pereeptions in the mind are juſt ſuch as they 
are there, anſwering the powers appointed by God to produce them; and ſo 
are truly what mw are, and are intended to be. Indeed the names may be 
miſapplied; but that in this reſpe& makes no falſhood in the ideas; as if 2 
man ignorant in the Engliſh tongue ſhould call purple ſcarlet. 

8 4 .- SECONDLY, neither can-oar complex ideas of modes, in reference to 
the eſſence of any thing really exiſting, be falſe; Becauſe whatever complex 
idea I have of any mode, it hath no reference to any pattern exiſtin bo and made 
by nature: it is not g to contain in it avy other ideas than what it hath; 
nor to repreſent any thing but ſuch a complication of ideas as it docs. Thus 


when I Have the idea of fach an action of a man; who forbears to afford him- 
ſelf fuch meat, drink, and cleathing, and other conveniencies of life, as . 
n . ric 
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riches and eſtate will be ſufficient to ſupply, and his ſtation requires, I have C u a ». 
no falſe idea; but ſuch an one as repreſents an action, either as I find or ima- XXXII. 
gine it; and ſo is capable of neither truth or falſhood. But when I give the ———— 
name frugality or virtue to this action, then it may be called a falſe idea, if 
thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that idea, to which, in propriety of 
ſpeech, the name of - frugality doth belong; or to be conformable to that 
law, which is the ſtandard of virtue and vice. | | 
$18. THIRDLY, our complex ideas of ſubſtances, being all referred to Thirdly, 
patterns in things themſelves, may be falſe. That they are all falſe, when 1 
looked upon as the repreſentations of the unknown eſſences of things, is ſo falſe. 
evident, that there needs nothing to be ſaid of it. I ſhall therefore paſs over 
that chimerical ſuppoſition, and conſider them as collections of ſimple ideas in 
the mind taken from combinations of ſimple ideas exiſting together conſtantly 
in things, of which patterns they are the ſuppoſed copies: and in this reference 
of them to the exiſtence of things, they are falſe ideas. 1. When they put 
together ſimple ideas, which in + # real exiſtence of things have no union; as 
when to the ſhape and ſize that exiſt together in a horſe is joined, in the 
fame complex idea, the power of barking like a dog: which three ideas, 
however put together into one in the mind, were never united in nature; and 
this therefore may be-called a falſe idea of an horſe. 2. Ideas of ſubſtances 
are, in this reſpect, alſo falſe, when from any collection of ſimple ideas that 
do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, by a direct negation, any other 
ſimple idea which is conſtantly joined with them. Thus, if to extenſion, 
ſolidity, fuſibility, the peculiar weightineſs, and yellow colour of gold, any 
one join in his thoughts the negation of a greater degree of fixedneſs than 
is in lead or copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe complex idea, as well as 
when he joins to thoſe other ſimple ones the idea of perfect abſolute fixedneſs. 
For either way, the complex idea of gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones 
as have no union in nature, may be termed falſe. But if he leave out of this 
his complex idea, that of fixedneſs quite, without either actually joining to, 
or ſeparating of it from the reſt in his mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as 
an inadequate and imperfect idea, rather than a falſe one ; fince though it con- 
tains not all the ample ideas that are united in nature, yet it puts none to- 
gether but what do really exiſt together. BY. | 
\ 19. THovGH in compliance with the ordinary way of ſpeaking I have Truth or 
ſhewed in What ſenſe, and upon what ground our ideas may be ſometimes Od al- 


k 4 . k : ſuppoſes 
called true or falſe ;- yet if we will look a little nearer into the matter, in all ig.maSnor 


caſes where any idea is called true or falſe, it is from ſome judgment that negation. 
| the mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true or falſe. For truth or 
ialſhood, being never without ſome affirmation or negation, expreſs or tacit, 
018 not to be found but where ſigns are joined and ſeparated, according to 
the agreement or diſagreement of the things they ſtand for. The ſigns we 
chiefly uſe are either ideas or words, wherewith we make either mental or 
verbal 3 Truth lies in ſo joining or ſeparating theſe repreſenta- 
4'6s, as the things they ſtand for do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and 

d in the contrary, as — fully ſhewn hereafter. 

2 


& 20. ANY 


Book II. $20. Any idea then which we have in our minds, whether conformable 
or not to the exiſtence of things, or to any idea in the minds of other men 
9 


themſelves 
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cannot properly for this alone be called falſe. For theſe repreſentations, if 


neither true they have nothing in them but what is really . in things without, can. 
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not be thought falſe, being exact repreſentations of ſomething: nor yet, if 
they have any thing in them differing from the reality of things, can they 
properly be ſaid to be falſe repreſentations, or ideas of things they do ng; 
_ repreſent. But the miſtake and falſhood is, | 

$21. FirsT, when the mind having any idea, it judges and conclude; it 
the ſame that is in other men's minds, ſignified by the ſame name; or that it 
is conformable to the ordinary received ſignification or definition of that 
word, when indeed it is not: which is the moſt uſual miſtake in mixed 
modes, though other ideas alſo are liable to it. 

$22. SECONDLY, when it having a complex idea made up of ſuch a col- 
lection of ſimple ones, as nature never puts together, it judges it to agree to 
ſpecies of creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins the weight of tin to the 
colour, fuſibility, and fixedneſs of gold. | 

23. THIRDLY, when in its complex idea it has united a certain number 

of ſimple ideas that do really exiſt together in ſome ſort of creatures, but has 
alſo left out others as much inſeparable, it judges this to be a perfect com- 
pleat idea of a fort of things which really it is not; v. g. having joined the 
ideas of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fuſible, it takes that 
complex idea to be the compleat idea of gold, when yet its peculiar fixedneſs 
and ſolubility in aqua regia are as inſeparable from thoſe other ideas or 
qualities of that body, as they are one from another. 

§ 24. FouRTHLY, the miſtake is yet greater, when I judge, that this com- 
plex idea contains in it the real eſſence of any body exiſting} when at leaſt it 
contains but ſome few of thoſe properties which flow from its real eſſence 
and conſtitution. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe properties; for thoſe pro- 
perties conſiſting moſtly in the active and paſſive powers it has, in reference 
to other things, all that are vulgarly known of any one body, of which the | 
complex idea of that kind of things is uſually made, are but a very few, in 
compariſon of what a man, that has ſeveral ways tried and examined it, 
knows of that one ſort of things: and all that the moſt expert man knows 
are but a few, in comparifon of what are really in that body, and depend on 
its internal or eſſential conſtitution. '- The effence of a triangle lies in a very 
little compaſs, confiſts in a very few ideas; three lines including a ſpace 
make up that eſſence: but the properties that flow from this etlence are 
more than can be eafily known or enumerated. 80 I imagine it is in ſub- 

ſtances, their real eſſences lie in a little compaſs, though the properties flow- 
ing from that internal conſtitution are endfeſs. h ; 

25. To conclude,' a man having no notion of any thing without hin, 

but by the idea he has of it in his mind, (which idea he has a power to call by 
what name he pleaſes) he may indeed make an idea neither anſwering the 
reaſon of things, nor agreeing to the idea commonly ſignified by other peoples 
words; but cannot make a wrong or falſe idea of a thing, which 1s * 


* 
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wiſe known to him but by the idea he has of it: v. g. when I frame an Cu Ap. 
idea of the legs, arms, and body of a man, and join to this a horſe's head XXXII. 
and neck, 1 do not make a falſe idea of any thing; becauſe it repreſents no 
thing without me. But when I call it a man or Tartar, and imagine it to 
repreſent ſome real being without me, or to be the ſame idea that others call 
by the fame name; in either of theſe caſes I may err. And upon this ac- 
count it is, that it comes to be termed a falſe idea; though indeed the falſ- 
hood lies not in the idea, but in that tacit mental propoſition, wherein a con- 
formity and reſemblance 1s attributed to it, which it has not. But yet, if 
having framed ſuch an idea in my mind, without thinking either that exiſt- 
ence, or the name man or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it man or Tartar, 
[ may be juſtly thought fantaſtical in the naming, but not erroneous in my 
judgment; nor the idea any way falſe. | | 
$ 26. Uron the whole matter, I think, that our ideas, as they are conſi- carts * 
dered by the mind, either in reference to the proper ſignification of their kalled right 
names, or in reference to the reality of things, may very fitly be called right or or wrong. 
wrong ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe patterns to which 
they are referred. But if any one had rather call them true or falſe, it is fit he 
uſe a liberty, which every one has, to call things by thoſe names he thinks 
beſt; though, in propriety of ſpeech, truth or falſhood will, I think, ſcarce 
agree to them, but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome 
mental propoſition. The ideas that are in a man's mind, ſimply conſidered, 
cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled 
together. All other ideas are in themſelves right, and the knowledge about 
them right and true knowledge: but when we come to refer them to any 
thing, as to their patterns and archetypes, then they are capable of being 
wrong, as far as they diſagree with ſuch archetypes. | \ 


GH APT EN XXXIII. 
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91. 28 — is ſcarce any one that does not obſerve ſomething that C i a p. 
I Qſeems odd to him, and is in itſelf really extravagant in the opinions, XXXIII. 
reaſonings, and actions of other men. The leaſt flaw of this kind, if at all dif —— 
erent from his own, every one is 8 enough to eſpy in another, dora 


; unreaſonable 
and will by the authority of reaſon forwardly condemn, though he be guilty in moſt men. 


of much greater unreaſonableneſs in his own tenets and conduct, which he 
acver perceives, and will very hardly, if at all, be convinced of. 

\ 2. Tuts proceeds not wholly from ſelf- love, dan that has often a Not wholly 
greathand in it, Men of fair minds, and not given up to the over-weening of fron felf- 
{clf-flatte f a 45 | 8 love. 

are frequently guilty of it; and in many caſes one with amaze- 
ment hears the arguings, and is aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy of a worthy man, 
% , th an ts R 92 ee 
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Book II. who yields not to the evidence of reaſon, though laid before him as clear 
Not from $ 3- Tuis fort of unreaſonableneſs is uſually imputed to education and 
education. Ae and for the moſt part truly enough, though that reaches not the 
ttom of the diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly enough whence it riſes, or wherein 
it lies. Education is often rightly aſſigned for the cauſe, and rejudice is 
a good general name for the thing itſelf: but yet, I think, he ought to look x 
little farther, who would trace this ſort of madneſs to the root it ſprings 
from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew whence this flaw has its original in very 
| ſober and rational minds, and wherein it conſiſts, 

A degree of 9 4+ I $HALL be pardoned for calling it by ſo harſh a name as madne(,, 
madneſs. when it is conſidered, that oppoſition to reaſon deſerves that name, and i; 
really madneſs; and there is ſcarce a man ſo free from it, but that if he 
| ſhould always, on all occaſions, argue or do as in ſome caſes he conſtantly 
does, would not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil converſation. I do 
not here mean when he is under the power of an unruly paſſion, but in the 
ſteady calm courſe of his life. That which will yet more apologize for this 
harſh name, and ungrateful imputation on the greateſt part of mankind, Is, 
that enquiring little by the bye into the nature of madneſs, b. ii. c. xi. iz 
I found it to ſpring from the very ſame root, and to depend on the very ſame 
cauſe we are here {peaking of. This conſideration of the thing itſelf, at a 

time when I thought not the leaſt on the ſubje& which I am now treating 
of, ſuggeſted it to me. And if this be a weakneſs to which all men are ſo 
liable; af this be a taint which fo univerſally infets mankind ; the greater 
care ſhould be taken to lay it open under its due name, thereby to excite 
the greater care in its prevention and cure. 1 
83 $ 5. SOME of our ideas have a natural correſpondence and connection one 
wrong con- With another: it is the office and excellency of our reaſon to trace theſe, 
non of and hold them together in that union and correſpondence which is founded 
in their peculiar beings. Belides.this, there is another connection of ideas 
wholly owing to chance or cuſtom : ideas, that in themſelves are not all of 
kin, come to be ſo united in ſome men's minds, that it is very hard to ſepa- 
rate them; they always keep in company, and the one no ſooner at any time 
comes into the underſtanding, but its aſſociate appears with it; and if they 
are more than two, which are thus united, the whole gang, always inſepa- 

rable, ſhew themſelves together. $2.7 CRIES. | 

6. Tuis ſtrong combination of ideas, not allied by nature, the mind 
ion hoy makes in itſelf either voluntarily or by chance; and hence it comes in dif- 
* ferent men to be very different, according to their different inclinations, 
cducation, interefts, &c. Cuſtom ſettle Fabi of thinking in the under- 
ſtanding, as well as of determining in the will, and of motions in the bod), 
all which feems to be but trains of motion in the animal ſpirits, which once 
ſet a- going, continue in the ſame Reps they have been uſed to; which, b) 
often treading, are worn into a ſmooth path, and the motion in it becomes 
caſy, and as it were natural. As far as we can comprehend thinking, thus m_— 
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ſeem to be 1 our minds; or if they are not, this may ſerve to ex- C H A P. 
plain their ollowing one another in an habitual train, when once they are put XXXIII. 
into their track, as well as it does to explain fuch motions of the body. Aa 
muſician uſed to any tune will find, that let it but once begin in his head, 
the ideas of the ſeveral notes of it will follow one another orderly in his 
underſtanding, without any care or attention, as regularly as his fingers move 
orderly over the keys of the organ to play out the tune he has begun, 
though his unattentive thoughts be elſewhere a wandering. Whether the 
natural cauſe of theſe ideas, as well as of that regular dancing of his fingers, be 
the motion of his animal fpirits, I will not determine, how probable ſoever, 
by this inſtance, it appears to be fo: but this may help us a little to con- 
ceive of intellectual habits, and of the tying together of ideas. 
$7. Tur there are fuch aſſociations of them made by cuſtom in the minds Some antipa- 
of moſt men, I think no- body will queſtion, who has well conſidered himſelf * effect 
or others; and to this, perhaps, might bein attributed moſt of the fym- * 
pathies and antipathies obſervable in men, whichwork as ſtrongly, and produce 
3s regular effects as if they were natural; and are therefore called fo, though 
they at firſt had no other original but the accidental connection of two ideas, 
which either the ſtrength of the firſt impreſſion, or future indulgence fo 
united, that they always afterwards kept company together in that man's 
mind, as if they were but one idea. I fay moſt of the antipathies, I do not ſay 
all, for ome of them are truly natural, depend upon our original conftitution, 
and are born with us ; but a great part of hole which are counted natural, 
would have been known to be from unheeded, though, perhaps, early impreſ- 
ſons, or wanton fancies at firſt, which would have been acknowledged the 
original of them, if they had been warily obſerved: A grown perſon furfeiting 
with honey, no fooner hears the name of it, but his fancy immediately carries 
| fickneſs and qualms to his ſtomach, and he cannot bear the very idea of it; 

other ideas of diflike, and ſickneſs, and vomiting, preſently accompany it, 
and he is diſturbed, but he knows from whence to pits this weakneſs, and 
can tell how he got this indiſpoſition. Had this happened to him by an over- 
dofe of honey, when a child, all the ſame effects would have followed, but 
the cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the antipathy counted natural. 

F8. I MENTION this not out of any great neceflity there is, in this pre- 
ſent argument, to diſtinguiſh nicely between natural and acquired antipa- 
thies; but I take notice of it for another purpoſe, viz. that thoſe who have 
children, or the charge of their education, would think it worth their while 
Ulipently to watch, and carefully to prevent the undue connection of ideas 
n the minds of young people. This is the time moſt ſuſceptible of laſting 
impreſſions; and though thoſe relating to the health of the body are by Fg 
ect people minded and fenced againſt, yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe 
which relate more peculiarly to the a+ and terminate in the underſtand- 
ng or paffions, have been much leſs heeded than the thing deſerves : nay, 
thoſe relating purely to the underſtanding Have, as I ſuſpect, been by moſt 
men wholly overlooked. Aut att POINT vs 
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Book II. § 9. Tris wrong connection in our minds of ideas in themſelves lobe 
N- er and independent of one another, has ſuch an influence, and is of ſo great 
ers. force to ſet us awry in our actions, as well moral as natural, paſſions, re. 
ſonings and notions themſelves, that perhaps there is not any one thing that 
deſerves more to be looked after. 3s FO | 
Inſtances SY 10. THE ideas of goblins and ſprights have really no more to do wit, 
darkneſs than light; yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on th. 
mind of a child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never be 
able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives: but darkneſs ſhall ever after- 
wards bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, and they ſhall be ſo joined, that 
he can.no more bear the one than the other, | . 
$11. A MAN receives a ſenſible injury from another, thinks on the man 
and that action over and over; and by ruminating on them ſtrongly, o- 
much in his mind, ſo cements thoſe two ideas together, that he makes them 
almoſt one; never thinks on the man, but the pain and diſpleaſure he uf. 
fered comes into his mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes them, but 
has as much an averſion for the one as the other. Thus hatreds are often 
begotten from flight and innocent occaſions, and quatrels propagated and 
continued in the world. | | | 
$ 12. A*MAN has ſuffered pain or ſickneſs in any place, he ſaw his friend 
die in ſuch a room; though theſe have in 'nature nothing to do one with 
another, yet when the idea of the place occurs to his mind, it brings (the 
impreſſion being once made) that of the pain and diſpleaſure with it ; he 
confounds them in his mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 
Why time § 13. WHEN this combination is ſettled, and while it laſts, it is not in the 
cures ſome power of reaſon to help us, and relieve us from the effects of it. Ideas in 
22 '* our minds, when they are there, will operate according to their natures and 
which reaſon circumſtances; and here we ſee the cauſe why time cures certain affections, 
cannot. which reaſon, though in the right, and allowed to be ſo, has not power 
over, nor is able againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken 
to it in other caſes. The death of a child, that was the daily delight of his 
mother's eyes, and joy of her ſoul, rends from her heart the whole comtort 
of her life, and gives her all the torment imaginable: uſe the conſolations 
of reaſon in this caſe, and you were as good preach eaſe to one on the rack, 
and hope to allay, by rational diſcourſes, the pain of his joints tearing aſun- 
der. Till time has by diſuſe ſeparated the ſenſe of that enjoyment, and its 
loſs, from the idea of the child returning to her memory, all repreſents- 
tions, though ever ſo reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore ſome in whom 
the union between theſe ideas is never diſſolved, ſpend their lives in mouin- 
ing, and carry an incurable ſorrow to their graves. 


Farther in. $ 14. A FRIEND of mine knew one perfectly cured of madneſs by a ven 
„ ot Og; harſh and offenſive operation. The gentleman, who was thus recovercd, with 
— a tl is life after 
aſſociation of great ſenſe of gratitude and acknowledgment, owned the cure all his life ; 
Ideas. as the greateſt obligation he could have received ; but whatever gratitude 
| _ "reaſon ſuggeſted to him, he could never bear the fight of the operator 2 
"5, . 
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image brought back with it the idea of that agony which he ſuffered from 


his hands, which was too mighty and intolerable for him to endure. 

$15. MANY children imputing the pain they endured at ſchool to their books 
they were corrected for, ſo join thoſe ideas together, that a book becomes 
their averſion, and they are never reconciled to the ſtudy and uſe of them all 
their lives after ; and thus reading becomes a torment to them, which other- 
wiſe poſſibly they might have made the great pleaſure of their lives. There 
are rooms convenient enough, that ſome men cannot ſtudy in, and faſhions of 
veſſels, which though ever ſo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by tit of ſome accidental ideas which are annexed to them, 
and make them offenſive: and who is there that hath not obſerved ſome man 
to flag at the appearance, or in the company of ſome certain perſon not other- 
wiſe ſuperior to him, but becauſe having once on ſome occaſion got the aſ- 
cendant, the idea of authority and diſtance goes along with that of the per- 
ſon, and he that has been thus ſubjected, is not able to ſeparate them? 
9816. InsTANCEs of this kind are ſo plentiful every-where, that if I add one 
more, it is only for the pleaſant oddneſs of it. It is of a young gentleman, 
who having learnt to dance, and that to great perfection, there happened to 
{and an old trunk in the room where he learnt. The idea of this remarkable 
iece of houſhold-ſtuff had ſo mixed itſelf with the turns and ſteps of all 
i dances, that though in that chamber he could dance excellently well, yet 
it was only whilſt that trunk was there; nor could he perform well in any 
other place, unleſs that or ſome ſuch other trunk had its due poſition in the 
room. If this ſtory ſhall be ſuſpected to be dreſſed up with ſome comical 
circumſtances, a little beyond preciſe nature; I anſwer for myſelf, that I had 
it ſome years. ſince from a very ſober and worthy man, upon his own know- 
ledge, as I report it: and I dare fay, there are very few inquiſitive perſons, 
| who read this, who have not met with accounts, if not examples of this 
nature, that may parallel, or at leaſt juſtify this. 
 F17. INTELLECTUAL habits and defects this way contracted, are not leſs 
frequent and powerful, though leſs obſerved. Let the ideas of being and 
matter be ſtrongly joined either by education or much thought, whilſt theſe 
ze ſtill combined in the mind, what notions, what reaſonings will there be 
about ſeparate ſpirits ? ' Let cuſtom from the very childhood have joined 
heure and ſhape to the idea of God, and what abſurdities will that mind be 
liable to about the Deity ? | | | | 
Lr the idea of infallibility be inſeparably joined to any perſon, and theſe 
two conſtantly together poſſeſs the mind; and then one body, in two places 
at once, ſhall unexamined be ſwallowed for a certain truth, by an implicit 


faith, whenever that imagined infallible perſon dictates and demands aſſent 
without inquiry. | : 


' 
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tual habits. 


918. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural combinations of ideas will be found Obfervable 


o eſtabliſh the irreconcilable oppoſition between different ſects of philoſophy i? different 


nd religion; for we cannot imagine every one of their followers to impoſe 
Viltullyon himſelf, and knowin ly refuſe truth offered by plain reaſon. Intereſt, 


nough it does a great deal in the caſe, yet cannot be thought to work whole 
YO E. I. Ii ſocieties | 
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ſocieties of men to ſo univerſal a perverſeneſs, as that every one of them to z 
man ſhould knowingly maintain falſhood: ſome at leaſt muſt be allowed to 
do what all pretend to, 1. e. to purſue truth fincerely ; and therefore there 
muſt be ſomething that blinds their underſtandings, and makes them not ſeę 
the falſhood of what they embrace for real truth. That which thus cap- 
tivates their reaſons, and leads men of ſincerity blindfold from common 
ſenſe, will, when examined, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of: ſome 
independent ideas, of no alliance to one another; are by education, cuſtom, 
and the conſtant din of their party, ſo coupled in their minds, that they 
always appear there together; and they can no more ſeparate them in their 
thoughts, than if they were but one idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. 


This gives ſenſe to jargon, demonſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſtency to 


nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the greateſt, I had almoſt ſaid of all the 
errors in the world; or if it does not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the mot 
dangerous one, fince ſo far as it obtains, it hinders men from ſeeing and 


* examining. When two things in themſelves disjoined, appear to the fight 
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conſtantly united; if the eye ſees theſe things riveted, which are looſe, 
where will you begin to rectify the miſtakes Fw follow in two ideas, that 
they have been accuſtomed ſo to join in their minds, as to ſubſtitute one for 
the other, and, as I am apt to think, often without perceiving it themſclyes? 
This, whilſt they are under the deceit of it, makes them incapable of con- 
viction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous champions for truth, when 
indeed they are contending for error; and the confuſion of two different 
ideas, which a cuſtomary connection of them in their minds hath to them 
made in effect but one, fills their heads with falſe views, and their reaſon- 
ings with falſe conſequences. | 

$19. Having thus given an account of the original, ſorts and extent of 
our ideas, with ſeveral other conſiderations, about theſe (I know not whether 
I may fay) inſtruments or materials of our knowledge; the method I at firlt 
propoſed. to myſelf would now require, that I ſhould immediately proceed 
to ſhew what uſe the underſtanding makes of them, and what knowledge 
we have by them. This was that which, in the firſt general view I had of 
this ſubject, was all that I thought I ſhould have to do: but, upon a nearer 
approach, I find that there is ſo cloſe a connection between ideas and words; 
and our abſtract ideas, and general words, have ſo conſtant a relation one to 
another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our know- 
ledge,” which all conſiſts in propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the na- 
ture, uſe and ſignification of language; which therefore muſt be the buli- 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER 1. 
Of words or language in general. 


51. OD having deſigned man for a ſociable creature, made him not onl 
| with an inclination, and.under a neceflity to have fellowſhip arp 
thoſe of his own kind ; but furniſhed him alſo with language, 
which was to be the great inſtrument and common tie of ſociety. Man there- 
fore had by nature his organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate 
ſounds, which we call words. But this was not enough to produce language; 
for parrots, and ſeveral other birds, will be taught to make articulate ſounds 
diſtinct enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of language. 
$2. BesIDEs articulate ſounds therefore, it was farther neceſſary, that he 
ſhould be able to uſe theſe ſounds as ſigns of internal conceptions ; and to 
make them ſtand as marks for the ideas within his own mind, whereby they 


might be made known to others, and the thoughts of men's minds be con- 


veyed from one to another. 


N 2 Bur neither was this ſufficient to make words ſo uſeful as they ought 
| tobe. It is not enough for the perfection of language, that ſounds can be 
made ſigns of ideas, unleſs thoſe ſigns can be ſo made uſe of, as to compre- 
hend ſeveral particular things: for the multiplication of words would have 
perplexed their uſe, had every particular thing need of a diſtin& name to be 
lpnified by. To remedy this inconvenience, language had yet a farther 
improvement in the uſe of general terms, whereby one word was made to 
mark a multitude of particular exiſtences : which advantageous uſe of ſounds 
was obtained only by the difference of the ideas they were made ſigns of; 
thoſe names becoming general, which are made to ſtand for general ideas, and 
thoſe remaining particular, where the ideas they are uſed for are particular. 
\4. Be81DEs theſe names which ſtand for ideas, there be other words 
which men make uſe of, not to fi nify any idea, but the want or abſence of 
ſome ideas {imple or complex, or all ideas together; ſuch as are nihil in Latin, 
and in Engliſh, ignorance and barrenneſs. All which negative or privative 
words cannot be fi properly to belong to, or ſignify no ideas: for then they 
would be perfectly infignificant ſounds ; but they relate to poſitive ideas, 
and ſignify their abſence. h | 


+: 5 R IT may alſo lead us a little towards the original of all our notions and 
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wiedge, if we remark how great a dependence our words have on common 
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B o o « ſenſible ideas; and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to ſtand for actions and 
III. notions quite removed from ſenſe, have their riſe from thence, and from ob. 
ions ſenſible ideas are transferred to more abſtruſe ſignifications; and made 
to ſtand for ideas that come not under the cognizance of our ſenſes: v. g. to 
imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, inſtil, diſguſt, diſturh. 
ance, tranquillity, &c. are all words taken from the operations of ſenſible 
things, and applied to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its primary (ig. 
nification, is breath ; angel, a meſſenger : and I doubt not, but if we could 
trace them to their ſources, we ſhould find, in all languages, the names, 
which ſtand for things that fall not under our ſenſes, to have had their firſt riſe 
from ſenfible ideas. By which we may give. ſome kind of gueſs what kind 
of notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their minds who 
were the firſt beginners of languages ; and how nature, even in the namin 
of things, unawares ſuggeſted to men the originals and principles of all their 
knowledge: whilſt, to give names that might make Ee to others any 
| een they felt in themſelves, or any other ideas that came not under 
eir ſenſes, they were fain to borrow words from ordinary known ideas of 
ſenſation, by that means to make others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe 
operations they experimented in themſelves, which made no outward ſenſi- 
ble appearances: and then when they had got known and agreed names, to 
ſignify thoſe internal operations of their own minds, they were ſufficient! 
furniſhed to make known by words all their other ideas; fince they could 
conſiſt of nothing, but either of outward ſenſible perceptions, or of the in- 
ward operations of their minds about them : we having, as has been proved, 
no ideas at all, but what originally come either from ſenſible objects without, 
or what we feel within ourſelyes, from the inward workings of our own 
| fſpirits, of which we are conſcious to ourſelves within. Hp 
Diſtribution. F 6. Bur to underſtand better the uſe and force of language, as ſubſervient 
to inſtruction and knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, 
FixsT, To what it is that names, in the uſe of language, are immediately 
applied. | 
4 Since all (except proper) names are general, and ſo ſtand not 
icularly for this or that ſingle thing, but for ſorts and ranks of things; it 
will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, what the ſorts and kinds, or, 
if you rather like the Latin names, what the ſpecies and genera of things 
are; wherein they conſiſt, and how they come 4 25 made. Theſe being (3 
they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the better come to find the right uſe 
of words, the natural advantages and defects of language, and the remedies 
that ought to be uſed, to avoid the inconveniences of obſcurity or uncertainty 
in the fignification of words, without which it is impoſſible to diſcourſe with 
any clearneſs, or order, concerning knowledge: which being converſant about 
propoſitions, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater connection 
with words than. perhaps. is ſuſpected, | 
Tus conſiderations therefore ſhall be the matter of the following chap- 
ters.” | | | : | | 
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CHAPTER II. 


Of the ſignification of words. 


FE AN, though he has great variety of thoughts, and ſuch, from CH a y. 
which others, as well as himſelf, might receive profit and de- II. 
light; yet they are all within his own breaſt, inviſible and hidden from 
others, nor can of themſelves be made appear, The comfort and advantage u, ee | 
of ſociety not being to be had without communication of thoughts, it was neceſſary for 
neceſſary that man ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible figns, whereof 1 
thoſe inviſible ideas, which his thoughts are made up of, might be made * 
known to others. For this purpoſe nothing was ſo fit, either Br plenty or 
uickneſs, as thoſe articulate ſounds, 4 7 5 with ſo much eaſe and variety 
he found himſelf able to make. Thus we may conceive how words, which 
were by nature ſo well adapted to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by 
men, as the figns of their ideas ; not by any natural connection that there is 
between particular articulate ſounds and certain ideas, for then there would 
be but one language amongſt all men; but by a voluntary impoſition, 
whereby ſuch a word is made arbitrarily the mark of ſuch an idea. The uſe 
then of words is to be ſenſible marks of ideas; and the ideas they ſtand for 
are their proper and immediate ſignification. | 
$2. Tux uſe men have of theſe marks being either to record their own Words are 
thoughts for the aſſiſtance of their own memory, or as it were to bring out OO 
their ideas, and lay them before the view of others; words in their primary ideas who 
or immediate fignification ſtand for nothing but the ideas in the mind of uſes chem. 
him that uſes them, how imperfectly ſoever or careleſly thoſe ideas are col- 
lected from the things which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. When a man 
[peaks to another, it is that he may be underſtood ; and the end of ſpeech is, 
at thoſe ſounds, as marks, may make known his ideas to the hearer. 
That then which words are the marks of are the ideas of the ſpeaker : nor 
can any one apply them, as marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the 
ideas that he himſelf hath. For this would be to make them ſigns of his 
own conceptions, and yet apply them to other ideas ; which would be to. 
make them ſigns, and not figns, of his ideas at the ſame time; and ſo in 
effect to have no ſignification at all. Words being voluntary ſigns, they 
cannot be voluntary ſigns impoſed by him on things he knows not. That 
would be to make them ſigns of a {wo ſounds without ſignification. A 
man cannot make his words the ſigns either of qualities in things, or of con- 
ceptions in the mind of another, whereof he has none in his own. Till he 
as ſome ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with the 
conceptions of another man; nor can he uſe any ſigns for them: for thus 
they would be the ſigns of he knows not what, which is in truth to be 
© ſigns of nothing. But when he repreſents to himſelf other men's ideas 
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by ſome of his own, if he conſent to give them the ſame names that 
other men do, it is ſtill to his own ideas; to ideas that he has, and not to 
ideas that he has not. | 

$ 3- Tuis is ſo neceſſary in the uſe of language, that in this reſpeq 
the knowing and the ignorant, the learned and unlearned, uſe the worg: 
they ſpeak. (with any meaning) all alike. They, in every man's mouth, 
ſtand for the ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. A chilq 
having taken notice of nothing in the metal he hears called gold, but the 
bright ſhining yellow colour, No applies the word gold oily to his own 
idea of that colour, and nothing elſe; and therefore calls the ſame colour 
in a peacock's tail = Another that hath better obſerved, adds to ſhinin 
yellow great weight: and then the ſound gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for 
a complex idea of ſhining yellow and very weighty ſubſtance. Another 
adds to thoſe qualities fuſibility: and then the word gold ſignifies to him 
a body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and very heavy. Another adds malleahi- 
lity: each of theſe uſes equally the word gold, when they have occaſion 
to expreſs the idea which they have applied it to : but it is evident, that 
each can apply it only to his own idea; nor can he make it ſtand as a fign 
of ſuch a complex idea as he has not. | 

§ 4. Bor though words, as they are uſed by men, can properly and im- 
mediately fignify nothing but the ideas that are in the mind of the ſpeaker; 
yet they in their thoughts . them a ſecret reference to two other things. 

FiRsT, They ſuppoſe their words to be marks of the ideas in the mind; 


* alſo of other men, with whom they communicate: for elſe they ſhould talk 


in vain, and could not be underſtood, if the ſounds they applied to one idea 
were ſuch as by the hearer were applied to another; which is to ſpeak two 
languages. But in this, men ſtand not uſually to examine, whether the 
idea they and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in their minds, be the fame: 
but think it enough that they uſe the word, as they imagine, in the com- 
mon acceptation of that language; in which they ſuppoſe, that the idea 
they make it a fign of is preciſely the fame, to which the underſtanding men 
of that country apply that name. 2 | 
$ 5. SECONDLY, Becauſe men would not be thought to talk barely of ther 
own imaginations, but of things as really they are; therefore they often 
ſappoſe their words to ſtand alſo for the reality of things. But this relating 
more particularly to fubſtances, and their names, as 8 f 5 the former does 
to fimple ideas and modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of ap- 
lying words more at large, when we come to treat of the names of fixed 
modes, and ſubſtances in particular: though give me leave here to ſay, that 
it is a perverting the uſe of words, and brings unavoidable obſcurity and 
confuſion into their fignification, whenever we make them ſtand for an) 
thing, but thoſe ideas we have in our own minds. 46 
$ 6. CONCERNING words alſo it is farther to be conſidered : firſt, that 
they being immediately the ſigns of men's ideas, and by that means the in- 
ſtruments whereby men communicate their conceptions, and expreſs to Fa 
WE 5. 3 ano 
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another thoſe thoughts and imaginations they have within their own breaſts; C H AP. 
there comes by conſtant uſe to ſuch a connection between certain ſounds II. 
and the ideas they ſtand for, that the names heard, almoſt as readily excite(waq k 
certain ideas, as if the objects themſelves, which are apt to produce them, 
did actually affect the ſenſes. Which is manifeſtly fo in all obvious ſenfible 
qualities; and in all ſubſtances, that frequently and familiarly occur to us. : 
$ 7. SECONDLY, That though the proper and immediate ſignification of Words often 
ſe.” are ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker, yet becauſe by familiar uſe from 1 
our cradles we come to learn certain articulate ſounds very perfectly, and ; . 
have them readily on our tongues, and always at hand in our memories, but 
yet are not always careful to examine, or ſettle their ſignifications perfectly; 
it often happens that men, even when they would apply themſelves to an 
attentive conſideration, do ſet their thoughts more on words than things. 
Nay, becauſe words are many of them learned before the ideas are known 
for which they ſtand ; therefore ſome, not only children, but men, ſpeak 
ſeveral words no otherwiſe than parrots do, only becauſe they have learned 
them, and have been accuſtomed to thoſe ſounds. But ſo far as words are 
of uſe and ſignification, ſo far is there a conſtant connection between the 
ſound and the idea, and a deſignation that the one ſtands for the other; 
without which application of them, they are nothing but ſo much inſig- 
nificant noiſe, 2 
$8. Won ps by long and familiar uſe, as has been ſaid, come to excite Their ſigni- 
in men certain ideas ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to ſuppoſe #299" per- 
a natural connection between them. But that they ſignify only men's pe- — 
culiar ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary impoſition, is evident, in that 
they often fail to excite 1n others (even that uſe the ſame language) the ſame 
ideas we take them to be the ſigns of: and every man has ſo inviolable a li- 
berty to make words ſtand for what ideas he pleaſes, that no one hath the power 
to make others have the ſame ideas in their minds that he has, when they 
ue the fame words that he does. And therefore the great Auguſtus him- 
ſelf, in the poſſeſſion of that power which ruled the world, acknowledged. 
be could not make a new Latin word: which was as much as to ſay, that 
he could not arbitrarily appoint what idea any ſound ſhould be a ſign of, in. 
the mouths and common language of his ſubjects. It is true, common uſe 
by a tacit conſent appropriates certain ſounds to certain ideas in all lan- 
puages, which ſo far limits the ſignification of that ſound, that unleſs a man 
applies it to the ſame idea, he does not ſpeak properly: and let me add, 
that unleſs a man's words excite the ſame ideas in the hearer, which he 
makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does not ſpeak intelligibly. But 
Vhateyer be the conſequence of any man's uſing of words differently, either 
* their general meaning, or the particular Kale of the perſon to whom 
ne addreſſes them, this is certain, their ſignification, in his uſe of them, 
5 limited. to his ideas, and they can be ſigns of nothing elſe.. | 
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51. LL things that exiſt being particulars, it may perhaps be thought 
reaſonable that words, Which ought to be conformed to things, 
ſhould be ſo too; I mean, in their ſignification: but yet we find the quite 
contrary. The far greateſt part of words, that make all languages, are ge. 
neral terms; which has not been the effect of negle& or chance, but of 
reaſon and neceſſity. 
98 2. Firsr, It is impoſſible that every particular thing ſhould have a dif. 
tin& peculiar name. For the fignification and uſe of words, depending on 
that connection which the mind makes between its ideas and the ſounds it 
uſes as ſigns of them, it is neceſſary, in the application of names to things, 
that the mind ſhould have diſtinct ideas of the things, and retain alſo the 
articular name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar appropriation to 
that idea. But it is beyond the power of human capacity to frame and re- 
fain diſtin& ideas of all the particular things we meet with: every bird and 
beaſt men ſaw, every tree and plant that affected the ſenſes, could not find 


a a place in the moſt capacious underſtanding. If it be looked on as an in- 
ſtance of a prodigious memory, that ſome generals have been able to call 


every ſoldier in their army by his proper name, we may eaſily find a reaſon, 


why men have never attempted to give names to each ſheep in their flock, 


And uſelefs. 


or crow that flies over their heads; much leſs to call every leaf of plants, 
or grain of ſand that came in their way, by a peculiar name. 
8 4. SEconDrLY, If it were poſſible, it would yet be uſeleſs ; becauſe it 
would not ſerve to the chief end of language. Men would in vain heap up 
names of particular things, that would not ſerve them to communicate their 
thoughts. Men learn names, and uſe them in talk with others, only that 
they may be underſtood : which is then only done, when by uſe or conſent 
the ſound I make by the organs of ſpeech, excites in another man's mind, 
who hears it, the idea I 5 it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. This cannot 


be done by names applied to particular things, whereof I alone having the 


ideas in my mind, the names of them could not be ſignificant or intelligi- 
ble to another, who was not acquainted with all thoſe very particular things 
which had fallen under my- notice. bs | 7 
$4: Tuixprx, But yet granting this alſo feaſible (which I think is not) 
yet a diſtin& name for every particular thing would not be of any great uſe for 
the improvement of knowledge : which though founded in particular things, 
enlarges itſelf by general views; to which things reduced into ſorts under ge- 
neral names, are Properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the names belonging 10 
them, come within ſome compaſs, and do not multiply every moment, b<y0" 
what either the mind can contain, or uſe requires: and therefore, in theſe, mel 
have for the moſt part ſtopped ; but yet not ſo as to hinder themſelves from 
diſtinguiſhing particular things, by appropriated names, where * 
. 4 [vt 
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ſons, they make uſe of proper names; and there diſtin& individuals 
diſtinct denominations. | . 


„ BESIDESG perſons, countries alſo, cities, rivers, mountains, and other Whos things 
ve proper 


the like diſtinctions of place, have uſually found peculiar names, and that for 
the fame reaſon ; they being ſuch as men have often an occafion to mark parti- 
cularly, and as it were ſet before others in their diſcourſes with them. And 
doubt not, but if we had reaſon to mention particular horſes, as often as we 
have to mention particular men, we ſhould haye proper names for the ane, as 
familiar as for the other ; and Bucephalus would be a word as much in uſe, as 
Alexander. And therefore we ſee that, amongſt jockeys, horſes have their 
proper names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as their ſer- 
vants; becauſe, amongſt them, there is often occaſion to mention this or 
that particular horſe, when he is out of ſight. 
$6, THE next thing to be conſidered, is, how general words come to be 
made. For fince all things that exiſt are only particulars, how come we by 
general terms, or where find we thoſe general natures they are ſuppoſed to 
ſtand for? Words become general, by being made the ſigns of general ideas; 
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demands it. And therefore in their own ſpecies, which they have moſt to Cu a p. 
do with, and wherein they have often occaſion to mention particular per: | 


names. 


How general 
words are 


made. 


and ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the circumſtances of 
time, and place, and any other, ideas, that may determine them to this or 


that particular exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction they are made capable 
of repreſenting more individuals than one; each of which having in it a 
conformity to that abſtract idea, is (as we call it) of that ſor. 
$7. Bur to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not perhaps be amiſs 
to trace our notions and names from their belong, and obſerve by what 
degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge our ideas from our firſt 
infancy. There is nothing more evident, than that the ideas of the perſons chil- 
dren converſe with (to inſtance in them alone) are like the perſons themſelves, 
only particular. The ideas of the nurſe, and the mother, are well framed in 


their minds; and, like pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe individuals. 


The names they firſt gave to them are confined to theſe individuals; and the 


names of nurſe and mamma the child uſes determine themſelves to thoſe 
perſons. Afterwards, when time and a larger acquaintance have made them 


obſerve, that there are a great many other things in the world that in ſome 
common agreements of ſhape, and ſeveral other qualities, reſemble their father 
and mother, and thoſe perſons they have been uſed to, they. frame an idea, 
which they find thoſe many particulars.do partake in; and to that they give, 
with others, the name man for example. And thus they come to have a general 
name, and a general idea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave 
out of the complex idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that 
which is peculiar to each, and-retain only what is common to them all. 

(3. By the ſame way that they come by the general name and idea of man, 
they eaſily advance to more general names and notions. For obſerving that 
ſeyeral things that differ from their idea of man, and cannot therefore be 
comprehended under that name, have yet certain qualities wherein they agree 
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B Oo © k with man, by retaining only thoſe qualities, and uniting them into one idea 
HI. they have again another and more general idea; to which having given . 
L—— name, they make a term of a more comprehenſive extenſion : which new ide; 
1s made, not by any new addition, but only, as before, by leaving out the 
ſhape, and ſome other properties ſignified by the name man, and retainin 
; only a body, with life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, comprehended under 
the name animal. 
General na- 59. THrarT this is the way whereby men firſt formed general ideas, and 
_ ear general names to them, I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no other 
firad ideas, proof of it, but the conſidering of a man's ſelf, or others, and the ordinary 
proceedings of their minds in knowledge: and he that thinks general na- 
tures or notions are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract and partial ideas of more 
complex ones, taken at firſt from particular exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a 
loſs where to find them. For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein 
does his idea of man differ from that of Peter and Paul, or his idea of horſe 
from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving out ſcmething that is peculiar 
to each individual, and retaining ſo much of thoſe particular complex ideas 
of ſeveral particular exiſtences, as they are found to agree in? Of the complex 
ideas fignified by the names man and horſe, leaving out but thoſe particulars 
wherein they differ, and retaining only thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe 
making a new diſtinct complex idea, and giving the name animal to it; one 
has a more general term, that comprehends with man ſeveral other crea- 
tures. Leave out of the idea of animal, ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion; and 
the remaining complex idea, made up of the remaining fimple ones of body, 
life, and nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, under the more com- 
prehenfive term vivens. And not to dwell longer upon this particular, © 
evident in itſelf, by the ſame way the mind proceeds to body, ſubſtance, and 
at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch univerſal terms, which ſtand for any of our 
ideas whatſoever. To conclude, this whole myſtery of genera and ſpecies, 
which make fuch a noiſe in the ſchools, and are with juſtice ſo little regarded 
out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtra& ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, 
with names annexed to them. In all which this is conſtant and unvariable, 
that every more general term ſtands for ſuch an idea, and is but a part of any 
of thoſe contained under it. - | "9 
Why the ge- § 10. Tris may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the defining of words, which 
— MG is nothing but declaring their ſignifications, we make uſe of the genus, or next 
1 8 word that comprehends it. Which is not out of neceſſity, but only to 
tions. ave the labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, which the next general 
': 20h word or genus ſtands for ; or, perhaps, ſometimes the ſhame of not being able 
to do it. But though defining by genus and differentia (I crave leave to uſe 
theſe terms of art, though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe 
notions they are applied to) I fay; though defining by the genus be the ſhortel 
way, yet I think it may be doubted whether it be the beſt. This I am ſure, it l 
not the only, and ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For definition being nothing but 
making another underſtand by words what idea the term defined ſtands for, 2 
definition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas that are combined in 


the ſignification of the term defined: and if inſtead of ſuch an enumeration 
: . | | * 
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men have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general term; it has not been 
out of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſs, but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. 
For, I think, that to one who deſired to know what idea the word man ſtood 
for, if it ſhould be ſaid, that man was a ſolid extended ſubſtance, having life, 
ſenſe, ſpontaneous motion, and the faculty of reaſoning; I doubt not but the 
meaning of the term man would be as well underſtood, and the idea it ſtands 
for be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a rational 
animal: which by the ſeveral definitions of animal, vivens, and corpus, reſolves 
itſelf into thoſe enumerated ideas. I have, in explaining the term man, 
followed here the ordinary definition of the ſchools : which though, perhaps, 
not the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And one 
may, in this inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the rule, that a definition muſt 
conſiſt of genus and differentia: and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little neceſſity 
there is of ſuch a rule, or advantage in the ſtrict obſerving: of it. For defini- 
tions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one word by ſeveral 
others, ſo that the meaning or idea it ſtands for may be certainly known ; 
languages are not always ſo made according to the rules of logick, that every 
term can have its ſignification exactly and clearly expreſſed by two others. 
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Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to the contrary; or elſe thoſe who have 


made this rule have done ill, that they have given us ſo few definitions 
conformable to it. But of definitions, more in the next chapter. | 

11. To return to general words, it is plain by what has [Zach ſaid, that 
general and univerſal belong not to the real exiſtence of things; but are the 
inventions and creatures of the underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, and 
concern only ſigns, whether words or ideas. Words are general, as has been 


aid, when uſed for ſigns of general ideas, and ſo are applicable indifferently 


General and 
univerſal are 
creatures of 
the under- 


ſtanding. 


to many particular things; and ideas are general, when they are ſet up as | 


the repreſentatives. of many particular things: but univerſality belongs not 
to things themſelves, which are all of them particular in their exiſtence ; 
even thoſe words and ideas, which in their ſignification are general. When 
therefore we quit particulars, the generals that reſt are only creatures of our 
own making ; their general nature being nothing but the capacity they are 
put into by the underſtanding, of ſignifying or repreſenting many particu- 
lars. For the ſignification they have is . 8 but a relation, that by the 
mind of man is added to them. P | 
8 12, THE next thing therefore to be conſidered, is, what kind of ſignifica- 
tion it is, that general words have. For as it-is evident, that they do not ſignify 
ely one particular thing; for then they would not be general terms, but 


proper names; ſo on the other fide it is as evident, they do not fignify a cies. 


plurality ; for man and men would then fignify the ſame, and the diſtinction 
of numbers (as the grammarians call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. 
That then which general words ſignify is a ſort of things; and each of them 
docs that, by being a fign of an abſtract idea in the mind, to which idea, as 
ings exiſting are Pond to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that name; 
or, which is all one, be of that ſort. Whereby it is evident, that the eſſences 
of the ſorts, or (if the Latin word pleaſes better) ſpecies of things, are 
nothing elſe but theſe abſtract ideas. For the havin g the eſſence of any W 
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. being that which makes any thing to be of that ſpecies, and the conformity to 


the idea to which the name is annexed, being that which gives a right to that 


r name; the having the eſſence, and the having that conformity, muſt needs be 


the ſame thing: ſince to be of any ſpecies, and to have a right to the name of 


that ſpecies, is all one. As for example, to be a man, or of the ſpecies may, 


and to have right to the name man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a man, or of 


They are the 
workman- 
ſhip of the 
underſtand- 
ing, but have 
their founda- 
tion in the 
fimilitude of 
things. 


the ſpecies man, and have the eſſence of a man, is the fame thing. Now fince 
nothing can be a man, or have a right to the name man, but what has a con- 
formity to the abſtract idea the name man ſtands for; nor any thing be a man, 
or have a right to the ſpecies man, but what has the eſſence of that ſpecies; it 
follows, that the abſtra& idea for which the name ſtands, and the eſſence of the 


ſpecies, is one and the fame. From whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that the 


eſſences of the ſorts of things, and conſequently the ſorting of this, is thework. 
manſhip of the underſtanding, that abſtracts and makes thoſe general ideas, 
$ 13. I woULDÞ not here be thought to forget, much leſs to deny, that nature 
in the production of things makes ſeveral of them alike : there is nothing more 
obvious, eſpecially in the races of animals, and all things propagated by ſeed, 
But yet, I think, we may fay the ſorting of them under names is the work- 
manſhip of the underſtanding, taking occaſion from the ſimilitude it obſerves 
amongſt them to make abſtra& general ideas, and ſet them up in the mind, 
with names annexed to them as patterns or forms, (for in that ſenſe the word 
form has a very proper ſignification) to which as particular things exiſting are 


found to agree, fo they come to be of that ſpecies, have that denomination, or 


are put into that claſſis. For when we 4 this is a man, that a horſe; this 
juſtice, that-cruelty; this a watch, that a jack; what do we elſe but rank things 
under different ſpecifick names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract ideas, of which 
we have made thoſe names the ſigns? And what are the eſſences of thoſe ſpe- 
cies ſet out and marked by names, but thoſe abſtract ideas in the mind; which 
are as it were the bonds between particular things that exiſt and the names 


they are to be ranked under? And when general names have any connection 


with particular beings, theſe abſtract ideas are the medium that unites them: 
fo that the efſences of ſpecies, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither 
are nor can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtract ideas we have in our minds. 
And therefore the ſuppoſed real effences of ſubſtances, if different from our 
abſtract ideas, cannot be the eſſences of the ſpecies we rank things into. For 
two ſpecies may be one as rationally, as two different eſſences be the eſſence of 
one ſpecies: and I demand what are the alterations may or may not be in 1 


| horſe or lead, without making either of them to be of another ſpecies ? In de- 


termining the ſpecies of things by our abſtract ideas, this is eaſy to reſolve: 
but if any one will regulate himſelf herein by ſuppoſed real eſſences, he will, 


I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs; and he will never be able to know when any thing 


preciſely ceaſes to be of the ſpecies of a horſe or lead. 


Each diſtin | & 14. NoR will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe eſſences, or abſtract ideas, 


abſtract idea 
1s a diĩſtinct 
eſſence. 


{which are the meaſures of name, and the boundaries of ſpecies) are the work- 
manſhip of the underſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the complex ones alt 
often, in ſeveral men, different collections of ſimple ideas: and t erefore that 


is covetouſneſs to one man, which is not ſo to another. Nay, even hart 
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ances, where their abſtract ideas ſeem to be taken from the things them- CH a e. 
ſelves, they are not conſtantly the ſame; no not in that ſpecies which is III. 
moſt familiar to us, and with which we have the moſt intimate acqu aint 
ance: it having been more than once doubted, whether the fœtus born of 

woman were a man; even ſo far, as that it hath been debated, whether it 

were or were not to be nouriſhed and baptized : which could not be, if the 
abſtra& idea of eflence, to which the name man belonged, were of nature's 

making ; and were not the uncertain and various collection of ſimple ideas, 
which the underſtanding put together, and, then abſtracting it, affixed a 

name to it. So that in truth every diſtin& abſtract idea is a diſtinct eſſence: 
and the names that ſtand for ſuch diſtin ideas are the names of things 
eſlentially different. Thus a circle is as eſſentially different from an oval, 

28 a ſheep from a goat: and rain is as eſſentially different from ſnow, as 

water from earth; that abſtract idea which is the eſſence of one being im- 

poſſible to be communicated to the other. And thus any two abſtract ideas, 

that in any part vary one from another, with two diſtinct names annexed to 

them, conſtitute two diſtinct ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, ſpecies, as eſſentially 

different as any two of the moſt remote, or oppoſite in the world. | 

Fiz. Bur fince the effences of things are thought, by ſome, (and not Real and 
without reaſon) to be wholly unknown; it may not be amiſs to conſider gan, 64 
the ſeveral ſignifications of the word efſence,  _ ; 

Fiks r, elende may be taken for the being of any thing, whereby it is 
what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in ſubſtances unknown, 

conſtitution of things, whereon their diſcoverable qualities depend, may be 

called their eſſence. This is the proper original ſignification of the word, 

48 is evident from the formation 1 it; eſſentia, in its primary notation, 

"gniiying properly being. And in this ſenſe it is ſtill uſed, when we ſpeak 

of the eflence of \Srtiny M8 things, without giving them any name. 
* SECONDLY, the learning and diſputes of the ſchools having been much 
buſied about genus and ſpecies, the word eſſence has almoſt loſt its primary 
benification ; and inſtead of the real conſtitution of things, has been almoit 
wholly applied to the artificial conſtitution of genus and ſpecies. It is true, 
there is ordinarily ſuppoſed a real conſtitution of the ſorts of things; and it 
1s paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real conſtitution, on which any collection 
of ſimple ideas co-exiſting muſt depend. But it being evident, that things 
ae ranked under names into ſorts or ſpecies, only as they agree to certain ab- 

Ct ideas, to which we have annexed thoſe names; the eſſence of each genus, 
or ſort, comes to be nothing but that abſtract idea, which the general, or ſortal 
(if I may have leave fo to call it from ſort, as I do general from genus) name 
ſtands for. And this we ſhall find to be that which the word eſſence imports 
mts molt familiar uſe. Theſe two ſorts of effences, I ſuppoſe, may not un- 
ly be termed, the one the real, the other nominal eſſence. 

916. BETWEEN the nominal eſſence and the name, there is ſo near a Conſtant 
conethion, that the name of any fort of things cannot be attributed to any connocuen 
2 being but what has this eſſence, whereby it anſwers that abſtract 4 

, whereof at name is the ſign. 425 * | | nominal eſ- 


ſence. . 
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B O OK Y17. CONCERNING the real eſſences of corporeal ſubſtances, (to mention 
III. theſe only) there are, if I miſtake not, two opinions. The one is of th, 
L——— who uling the word eſſence for they know not what, ſuppoſe a certain numbei 
* of thoſe eſſences, according to which all natural things are made, and wherein 
are diſtin- they do exactly every one of them partake, and ſo become of this or that 


guiſhed by ſpecies. The other, and more rational opinion, is of thoſe who look on all 


h 2 natural things to have a real, but unknown conſtitution of tlieir inſenſible parts; 
lets, from which flow thoſe ſenſible qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh then 


one from another, according as we have occaſion to rank them into ſorts unge; 
common denominations. The former of theſe opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe 
eſſences, as a certain number of forms or moulds, wherein all natural things, 
that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much per. 
plexed the knowledge of natural things. The frequent productions of mon- 
ſters, in all the ſpecies of animals, and of changelings, and other ſtrange iſſue; 
of human birth, carry with them difficulties, not poſſible to conſiſt with thi; 
hypotheſis : ſince it is as impoſlible, that two things, partaking exactly of the 
ſame real eſſence, ſhould have different properties, as that two figures partaking 
of the ſame real eſſence of a circle ſhould have different properties. But were 
there no other reaſon againſt it, yet the ſuppoſition of eſſences that cannot be 
known, and the making of them nevertheleſs to be that which diſtinguiſhes 
the ſpecies of things, is ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of 
our knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to make us lay it by, and 
content. ourſelves with ſuch eſſences of the ſorts or ſpecies of things as 
come within the reach of our knowledge: which, when ſeriouſly conii- 
ſidered, will be found, as I have ſaid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtrat 
| complex ideas, to which we have annexed diſtin& general names. 
Real and no- F 18. ESSENCEs being thus diſtinguiſhed into nominal and real, we may 
minal efence farther obſerve, that in the ſpecies of ſimple ideas and modes, they are alway: 
ſimple ideas the ſame ; but in ſubſtances always quite different. Thus a figure includinga - 
and modes, ſpace between three lines, is the real as well as nominal eſſence of a triangle; it 
2 being not only the abſtract idea to which the general name is annexed, but the 
very eſſentia or being of the thing itſelf, that foundation from which all it 
properties flow, and to which they are all inſeparably annexed. But it is far 
otherwiſe concerning that parcel of matter, which makes the ring on my 
finger, wherein teſt two eſſences are 8 different. For it is the 
real conſtitution of its inſenſible parts, on which depend all thoſe properties of 
colour, weight, fuſibility, gxedneſs, &c. which are to be found in it, which 
conſtitution we know not, and ſo having no particular idea of, have no name 
that is the ſign of it, But yet it is its colour, weight, fuſibility, fixedneſs, &c. 
which makes it to be gold, or gwes it a right to that name, which 1s therefore 
its nominal eſſence: fince nothing can be called gold but what has 2 con- 
formity df qualities, to that abſtract complex idea, to which that name 1 
annexed. But this diſtinction of eſſences belonging particularly to ſub- 
ſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conſider their names, have an occaſion | 


. 


to treat of more fully,  _ bogs 1 4 
Eſſences in- 5 ig. TararT ſuch abſtract ideas, with names to them, as we have been ſpear- 


dad in ing of, are eſſences, may farther appear by what we are told concerning 1 
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viz, that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible. Which cannot be true of C H AP. 
the real conſtitutions of things which begin and periſh with them. All things III. 
chat exiſt, beſides their author, are all liable to change; eſpecially thoſe things 
we are acquainted with, and have ranked into bands under diſtinct names or 

enſigns. Thus that which was graſs to-day, is to-morrow the fleſh of a ſheep ; 

and within few days after becomes part of a man: in all which, and the like 
changes, it is evident their real eſſence, i. e. that conſtitution, whereon the 
properties of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſtroyed, and periſhes with 

them. But eflences being taken for ideas, eſtabliſhed in the mind, with names 
annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the ſame, whatever mu- 

tations the particular ſubſtances are liable to. For whatever becomes of Alex- 

ander and Bucephalus, the ideas to which man and horſe are annexed, are 
ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain the ſame ; and ſo the eſſences of thoſe ſpecies 

are preſerved whole and undeſtroyed, whatever changes happen to any, or all 

of the individuals of thoſe ſpecies. By this means the eflence of a ſpecies reſts 

ffe and entire, without the exiſtence of ſo much as one individual of that 

kind. For were there now no circle exiſting any where in the world, (as 
perhaps that figure exiſts not any where exactly marked out) yet the idea 
annexed to that name would not ceaſe to be what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a 

pattern to determine which of the particular figures we meet with have or have 

not a right to the name circle, and ſo to ſhew which of them, by having that 

eſſence, was of that ſpecies. And though there neither were nor had been in 

nature ſuch a beaſt as an unicorn, or ſuch a fiſh as a mermaid ; yet ſuppoſing 

thoſe names to ſtand for complex abſtract ideas that contained no inconſiſtency 

in them, the eſſence of a mermaid is as intelligible as that of a man; and the 

idea of an unicorn as certain, ſteady, and permanent as that of a horſe. From 

what has been ſaid it is evident, that the doctrine of the immutability of 

ellences proves them to be only abſtract ideas; and is founded on the rela- 

lation eſtabliſhed between them and certain ſounds as figns of them ; and 

will always be true as long as the ſame name can have the ſame ſignification. 

920. To conclude, this is that which in ſhort I would fay, viz. that all the Recapitu- 
preat buſineſs of genera and ſpecies, and their eſſences, amounts to no more Jation. 
but this, That men making abſtract ideas, and ſettling them in their minds 
vith names annexed to them, do thereby enable themſelves to conſider things, 
nd diſcourſe of them, as it were in bundles, for the eaſier and readier improve- 

ment and communication of their knowledge ; which would advance but 
| lowly, were their words and thoughts confined only to particulars. 


CHAPTER. IV. 
Of the names of ſimple ideas. - 


\1, TJ Hover all words, as I have Hes: ſignify nothing immediately Names of 
but the ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker ; yet upon a nearer ſurvey — * 2 
he ſhall find that the names of ſimple ideas, mixed modes, (under which I ſubſtances, 
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compriſe have each 
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B O o « compriſe relations too) and natural ſubſtances, have each of them ſomet 
III. peculiar and different from the other. For example: 
eee $2. FixsT, The names of fimple ideas and ſubſtances, with the abi,q 
3 ideas in the mind, which they immediately ſignify, intimate allo ſome real 
1. Names of exiſtence, from which was derived their original pattern. But the namics of 
imple ideas mixed modes terminate in the idea that is in ihe mind, and lead not the 
ces inti- thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in the following chapter, 
wiecs real ex- $ 3- SECONDLY, The names of ſimple ideas and modes fignify always the 
2. Names of Teal as. well as nominal eſſence of their ſpecies. But the names of natural 
fimple ideas ſubſtances ſignify rarely, if ever, any thing but barely the nominal eſſences 
rnit al of thoſe ſpecies; as we ſhall ſhew in the chapter that treats of the names of 
ways both ſubſtances. in particular. 3 in | 
_ __ 5 $ 4. TrRDLY, The names of ſimple ideas are not capable of any definition; 
ſnce, the names of all complex ideas are. It has not, that I know, been yet obſerved 
3. Names of by any body, what words are, and what are not capable of being defined; the 
imple 16 want whereof is (as I am apt to think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrang- 
| ling and obſcurity in men's diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand definitions of term; 
that cannot be defined; and others think they ought not to reſt ſatisfied in an 
explication made by a more general word, and its reſtriction, (or, to ſpeak in 
terms of art, by a genus and difference) when even after ſuch definition made 
according to rule, thoſe who hear it have often no more a clear conception of 
the meaning of the word than they had before. This at leaſt I think, that 
the ſhewing what words are, and what are not capable of definitions, and 
wherein conſiſts a good definition, is not wholly betides our preſent purpoſe; 
and perhaps will afford ſo much light to the nature of the: ſigns, and our 
ideas, as to deſerve a more particular conſideration. 
If all were de- & 5. I wILL not here trouble myſelf to prove that all terms are not definable / 
nav, it from that progreſs in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us into, if we ſhould 
proceſs in in- allow that all names could be defined. For if the terms of one definition were 
finituom- ſtill to be defined by another, where at laſt ſhould we ſtop ? But I ſhall from 
the nature of our ideas, and the fignification of our words, ſhew, why ſome 
names can, and others cannot be defined, and which they are. 
What a defi- § 6. I THINK, it is agreed, that a definition is nothing elſe but the ſhewing 
nition is. the meaning of one word by feveral other not ſynonymous terms. The mean— 
ing of words being only the ideas they are made to ſtand for by him that uſes 
them, the meaning of any term is then ſhewed, or the word is defined, when 
by other words the idea it is made the ſign of, and annexed to, in the mind ot 
the ſpeaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the view of another; and 
thus its ſignification aſcertained : this is the only uſe and end of definitions, 
and therefore the only meaſure of what is, or is not a good definition. 
Simple ideas Q 7. Tuis being premiſed, I ſay, that the names of fimple ideas, and thoſe 
* only, are incapable of being defined. / The reaſon-whereof is this, that the 
| ſeveral terms of a definition, ſignifying ſeveral ideas, they can all together by 
no means; repreſent an idea, which has no compoſition at all: and therefore a 
definition, which is properly nothing but the ſhewing the meaning of 1 
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word by ſeveral others not ſignifying each the ſame thing, can in the names C M a P. 


of ſimple ideas have no place. 


8. Tux not 1 this difference in our ideas, FT their names, has 
roduced that eminent trifling in the ſchools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerved in Inſtances; 
the definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple ideas. For as to the motion. 


teſt part of them, even thoſe maſters of definitions were fain to leave them 
untouched, merely by the impoſſibility they found in it. What more exquiſite 
jargon could the wit of man invent, than this definition, . The act of a being 
in power, as far forth as in power? which would puzzle any rational man, 
to when it was not already known by its famous abſurdity, to gueſs what 


word it could ever be {ſuppoſed to be the explication of. If Tully, aſking a 


Dutchman what ©* beweeginge” was, ſhould have received this explication in 
his own language, that it was . actus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia; 


[ aſk whether any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood what the 


word beweeginge” ſignified, or have gueſſed what idea a Dutchman ordinarily 
had in his mind, and would fignify to another, when he uſed that ſound. 
$9. Nor have the modern philoſophers, who have endeavoured to throw off 


the jargon of the ſchools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better ſucceeded in 


defining imple ideas, whether by explaining their cauſes, or any otherwiſe. 
The atomiſts, who define motion to be a paſſage from one place to another, 
what do- they more than put one ſynonymous word for another? For what is 
paſſage other than motion? And if they were aſked what paſſage was, how 
would they better define it than by motion? For is it not at leaſt as p 


and ſignificant to ſay, paſſage is a motion from one place to another, as to ſay, 


motion is a paſſage, &c.? This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we 
change two words of the ſame fignification one for another; which, when one is 
better underſtood than the other, may ſerve to diſcover what idea the unknown 
ſtands for ; but is very far from a definition, unleſs we will ſay every Engliſh 


word in the dictionary is the definition of the Latin word it anſwers, and that 
motion is a definition of motus. Nor will the ſucceſſive application of the 


parts of the ſuperficies of one body to thoſe of another, which the Carteſians 
give us, prove a much better definition of motion, when well examined. 
F 10. “ Tux act of perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicuous,” is another 
Pa en definition of a ſimple idea; which though not more abſurd than 
the former of motion, yet betrays its uſeleſſneſs and infignificancy more plainly, 
becauſe experience will eafily convince any one, that it cannot make the mean- 
ing of the word light (which it pretends to define) at all underſtood by a blind 
man; but the definition of motion appears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe 
it eſcapes this way of trial. For this imple idea, entering by the touch as well 
% fight, it is impoſſible to ſhew-an example of any one, who has no other way 
o get the idea of motion, but barely by the definition of that name. Thoſe 
who tell us, that light is a great number of little globules, ſtriking briſkly on 
the bottom of the eye, f more intelligibly than the ſchools; but yet theſe 


words ever ſo well underſtood would make the idea the word light ſtands for 


Un ty known to a man that underſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell 


all 
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B o © k all day long ſtruck with rackets againſt ſome men's ſoreheads, whilſt they 
III. paſſed by others. For granting this explication of the thing to be true, yet 
— — the idea of the cauſe of light, if we had it ever ſo exact, would no more give 
us the idea of light itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular perception in us, than the 

idea of the figure and motion of a ſharp piece of ſteel would give us the idea 

of that pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the cauſe of any ſenſation 

and the ſenſation itſelf, in all the ſimple ideas of one ſenſe, are two ideas ; and 

two ideas ſo different and diſtant one from another, that no two can be more 

ſo. - And therefore ſhould Des Cartes's globules ſtrike ever ſo long on the 

retina of a man, who was blind by a gutta ſerena, he would thereby never 

have any idea of light, or any thing approaching it, though he underſtood 

what little globules. were, and what ſtriking on another body was, ever ſo 

well. And therefore the Carteſians very well diſtinguiſh between that light 

which is the cauſe of that ſenſation in us, and the idea which is produced 

in us by it, and is that which is properly light. 

Simple ideas. F 11. SIMPLE ideas, as has been ſhewn, are only to be got by thoſe impreſ: 
— 1 nag ſions objects themſelves make on our minds, by the proper inlets appointed 
tber ex- to each ſort. If they are not received this way, all the words in the world, 
plained. made uſe of to explain or define any of their names, will never be able to pro- 
g duce in us the idea it ſtands for. For words being ſounds, can produce in us 
no other ſimple ideas, than of thoſe very ſounds ; nor excite any in us, but by 

that voluntary connection which is known to be between them and thole 

ſimple ideas, which common uſe has made them ſigns of. He that thinks 
otherwiſe, let him try if any words can give him the taſte of a pine-apple, and 

make him have the true idea of the reliſh of that celebrated delicious fruit. 80 

far as he is told it has a reſemblance with any taſtes, whereof he has the ideas 

already in his memory, imprinted there by ſenſible objects not ſtrangers to his 

palate, fo far may he r. that reſemblance in his mind. Rut this is not 

giving us that idea by a definition, but exciting in us other ſimple ideas by their 

Lion names; which will be ſtill very different from the true taitc of that 
fruit itſelf. - In light and colours, and all other ſimple ideas, it is the fame. 

thing; for the ſignification of ſounds is not natural, but only impoſed and 

arbitrary. And no definition of light, or redneſs, is more ſitted, or able to 

produce either of thoſe ideas in us, than the found light or red by itſelf. For 

to hope to produce an idea of light, or colour, by a ſound, however formed, 

is to expect that ſounds ſhould be viſible, or colours audible, and to make the 

ears do the office of all the other ſenſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we 

might taſte, ſmell, and ſee by the ears; a ſort of pabaſephy worthy only of 

Sancho Panga, who had the faculty to ſee Dulcinea by hearſay. And therefore 

he that has not before received into his mind, by the proper inlet, the fimple 

idea which any word ſtands for, can never come to know the fignification of 

that word by any other words or ſounds whatſoever, put together according to 

any rules of definition. The only way is by applying to his ſenſes the proper 

object, and ſo producing that idea in him, for which he has learned the name 
already. A ſtudious blind man, who had mightily beat his head about viſible 


objects, and made ule of the explication of his books and friends, to anden 
* tho 
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thoſe names of light and colours, which often came in his way, bragged Cu A. 
one day, that he now underſtood what ſcarlet ſignified. Upon which his IV. 
friend demanding, What ſcarlet was? the blind man anſwered, It was like 

the ſound of a trumpet. . Juſt ſuch an underſtanding of the name of any 
bother ſimple idea will he have, who hopes to get it only from a definition, 
or other words made uſe of to explain it. 

12. Tas caſe is quite-otherwiſe in complex ideas; which conſiſting of The contrary . 
ſeveral ſimple ones, it is in the power of words, ſtanding for the ſeveral ideas 1 
that make that compoſition, to imprint complex ideas in the mind, which. ideal, by in- 
were never there before, and ſo make their names be underſtood. In ſuch. ftances * 
collections of ideas, paſſing under one name, definition, or the teaching the — 
ſignification of one word by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us 
underſtand the names of things, which never came within the reach of our 
ſenſes; and frame ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other men's minds, when the 
uſe thoſe names: provided that none of the terms of the definition ſtand for 
any ſuch ſimple ideas, which he to whom the explication is made has never 
yet had in his thought. Thus the word ſtatue may be explained to a blind 
man by other words, when picture cannot; his ſenſes having given him the 
idea of figure, but not of colours, which therefore words cannot excite in 
him. This gained the prize to the painter againſt the ſtatuary : each of 
which contending for the excellency of his art, and the ſtatuary bragging. 
that his was to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even thoſe who. 
had loſt their eyes could yet perceive the excellency of it ; the painter agreed 
to refer himſelf to the judgment of a blind man; who being brought where 
there was a ſtatue made by the one, and a picture drawn by the other, he 
was firſt led to the ſtatue, in which he traced with his hands all the lineaments 
| of the face and body, and with great admiration applauded the {kill of the 
workman. But being led to the picture, and having his hands laid upon it, 

Vas told, that now he touched the head, and then the forehead, eyes, noſe, . 

&c, as his hands moved over the parts of the picture on the cloth, without 

finding any the leaſt diſtinction: whereupon he cried out, that certainly that 

muſt needs be a very admirable and divine piece of workmanſhip, which 

could repreſent to them all thoſe parts, where he could neither feel nor per- 

ceive any thing. * F c BN | 

\ 13. He that ſhould uſe the word rainbow to one who knew all thoſe 

colours, but yet had never ſeen that phænomenon, would, by enumerating the 
gure, largeneſs, poſition and order of the colours, ſo well define that word, 

that it might be perfectly underſtood. . But yet that definition, how exact and 

perfect ſoever, would never make a blind man underſtand it; becauſe ſeveral of 

the ſimple ideas that make that complex one, being ſuch as he never received 

by ſenſation and experience, no words are able to excite them in his mind. 

914. SIMPLE ideas, as has been ſhewed, can only be got by experience, The fame of 
com thoſe objects, which are proper to produce in us thoſe perceptions. When _ 
this means we have our minds ſtored with them, and know the names for to be made 

them, then we are in a condition to define, and by definition to underſtand the 3 

ames of complex ideas, that are made up of them. But when any r 
tands for a ſimple idea, that a man has never yet had in his mind, it is im- 
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B o o x poſſible by any words to make known its meaning to him. When any term 

III. ftands for an idea a man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that that tern ig 
A the gn of it; there another name, of the ſame idea which he has been ac. 

_ cuſtomed to, may make him underſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whzt. 
ſoever is any name, of any fimple idea, capable of a definition. 

Names of § 15. FoURTHLY, But though the names of fimple ideas have not the 
leaf debe. help of definition to determine their fignification, yet that hinders not hy; 
ful. that they are generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed moe; 

| and ſubſtances: becauſe they ſtanding only for one ſimple perception, men, 
for the moſt part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their fignification ; and there 
is little room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. He that 
knows once that whiteneſs is the name of that colour he has obſerved in 
ſnow or milk, will not be apt to i that word, as long as he retain; 
that idea; which when he has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the mean- 
ing of it, but perceives he underſtands it not. There is neither a multipli- 
city of ſimple ideas to be put ay me which makes the doubtfulneſs in the 
names of mixed modes; nor a ſuppoſed, but an unknown real eſſence, with 
properties depending thereon, the preciſe number whereof is alſo unknown, 
which makes the difficulty in the names of ſubſtances. ' But, on the con- 
trary, in ſimple ideas the whole fignification of the name is known at once, 
and conſiſts not of parts, whereof more or leſs being put in, the idea may be 

varied, and ſo the fignification of its name be obſcure or uncertain. 
5. Simple § 16. FIFTHLY, This farther may be obſerved concerning ſimple ideas and 
2 . their names, that they have but few aſcents in linea prædicamentali (as they 
linea predi- call it) from the loweſt ſpecies to the ſummum genus. The reaſon whereof 
camentali. js, that the loweſt ſpecies being but one ſimple idea, nothing can be left ov: of 
it; that ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree with ſome other 
thing in one idea common to them both; which, having one name, is the 
nus of the other two: v. g. there is nothing that can be left out of the 
idea of white and red, to make them agree in one common appearance, and 
fo have one general name; as rationality being left out of the complex idea 
of man, makes it agree with brute, in the more general idea and name of 
animal: and therefore when to avoid unpleaſant enumerations, men would 
comprehend both white and red, and ſeveral other ſuch ſimple ideas, under 
one general name, they have been fain to do it by a word, which denotes 
only the way they get into the mind. For when white, red, and yellow are 
all comprehended under the genus or name colour, it fignifies no more but 
fuch ideas as are produced in the mind only by the fight, and have entrance 
only through the eyes. And when they would frame yet a more general 
term, to comprehend both colours and ſounds, and the like ſimple ideas, 
they do it by a word that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the mind only by 
one ſenſe: and ſo the general term "Rd in its ordinary acceptation, com- 
prehends colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, and tangible qualities, with dit- 
tinction from extenſion, number, motion, pleaſure and pain, which make 
impreſſions on the mind, and introduce their ideas by more ſenſes than 
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& ty. SIXTHLY, The names of ſimple ideas, ſubſtances, and mixed modes 
have alſo this difference; that thoſe of mixed modes ſtand for ideas perfectly 
arbitrary 3 thoſe of ſubſtances are not perfectly ſo, but refer to a pattern, 
though with ſome latitude; and thoſe of {imple ideas are perfectly taken from 
the exiſtence of things, and are not arbitrary at all. Which, what difference 
t makes in the ſignifications of their names, we ſhall fee in the following 
chapters. 


Tur names of ſimple modes differ little from thoſe of ſimple ideas. 


CHAPTER V. 
Of the names of mixed modes and relations. 


61. HE names of mixed modes being general, they ſtand, as has 
been ſhewn, for ſorts or ſpecies of things, each of which has its 
uliar eflence. The eflences of theſe ſpecies alio, as has been ſhewed, are 

nothing but the abſtract ideas in the mind, to which the name is annexed, 

Thus far the names and eſſences of mixed modes have nothing but what 

is common to them with other ideas: but if we take a little nearer ſurvey 

of them, we ſhall find that they have ſomething peculiar, which perhaps 
may deſerve our attention. | | | 

$2. Tur firſt particularity I ſhall obſerve in them, is, that the abſtract 

ideas, or, if you pleaſe, the eflences of the ſeveral ſpecies of mixed modes are 
made by the underſtanding, wherein they differ from thoſe of fimple ideas : 

in which ſort the mind has no power to make any one, but only receives ſuch 

28 are preſented to it, by the real exiſtence of things operating upon it, 
$4. In the next place, theſe eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes are 

not only made by the mind, but made very arbitrarily, made without patterns, 

or reference to any real exiſtence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of ſub- 
ſtances, Which carry with them the ſuppoſition of ſome real being, from 
which they are taken, and to which they are conformable. But in its com- 
plex ideas of mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty not to follow the exiſt- 
ence of things exactly. It unites and retains certain collections, as ſo many 
| Ciſtin& ſpecifick ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in nature, and are 
as plainly ſuggeſted by outward things, paſs neglected, without particular 
names or ſpecifications. Nor does the mind, in theſe of mixed modes, as 
| in the complex idea of ſubſtances, examine them by the real exiſtence of 
things; or verify them by patterns, containing ſuch peculiar compoſitions in 
nature. To know whether his idea of adultery or inceſt be right, will a man 
eek it any where amongſt things exiſting ? Or is it true, becauſe any one 
has been witneſs to ſuch an action? No: but it ſuffices here, that men have 
put together ſuch a collection into one complex idea, that makes the arche- 
type and ſpecifick idea, whether ever any ſuch action were committed in re- 
rum natura or no. r n 
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$ 4. To underſtand this right, we muſt conſider wherein this making of 
theſe complex ideas confiſts ; and that is not in the making any new idea 
but putting together thoſe which the mind had before. Wherein the mind 
does theſe three things: firſt, it chuſes a certain number: ſecondly, it gives 
them connection, and makes them into one idea: thirdly, it ties them to. 
gether by a name. If we examine how the mind proceeds in theſe, and 
what liberty it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve how theſe eſſences of 
the ſpecies of mixed modes are the workmanſhip of the mind; and conſe- 
quently, that the ſpecies themſelves are of men's making. 

y 5. No-Bopy can doubt, but that theſe ideas of mixed modes are made by 
a voluntary collection of ideas put together in the mind, independent from 
any original patterns in nature, who will but reflect that this fort of com- 
plex ideas may be made, abſtracted, and have names given them, and ſo a 
ſpecies be conſtituted, before any one individual of that ſpecies ever exiſted. 
Who can doubt but the ideas of ſacrilege or adultery might be framed 
in the minds of men, and have names given them ; and fo theſe ſpecies of 
mixed modes be conſtituted, before either of them was ever committed; and 
might be as well diſcourſed of and reaſoned about, and as certain truths diſ- 
covered of them, whilſt yet they had no being but in the underſtanding, a 
well as now, that they have but too frequently a real exiſtence ? Whereby iti; 
plain, how much the forts of mixed modes are the creatures of the under- 
ſtanding, where they have a being as ſubſervient to all the ends of real truth 
and knowledge, as when they really exiſt : and we cannot doubt but law- 
makers have often made laws about ſpecies of actions, which were only the 
creatures of their own underſtandings ; beings that had no other exiitence 
but in their own minds. And ] think no- body can deny, but that the reſv:- 
rection was a ſpecies of mixed modes in the mind, before it. really exiſted. 

$ 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe eſſences of mixed modes are made by 
the mind, we need but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little look- 
ing into them will ſatisfy us, that it is the mind that combines ſeveral 
ſcattered independent ideas into one complex one, and, by the common 
name it gives them, makes them the eſſence of a certain ſpecies, without 
regulating itſelf by any connection they have in nature. For what greater 
connection in nature has the idea 45 man, than the idea of a ſheep, 
with killing; that this is made a particular ſpecies of action, ſignified b) 
the word murder, and the other not? Or what union is there in nature 
between the idea of the relation of a father with killing, than that of : 
ſon,” or neighbour; that thoſe are combined into one complex idea, and 
thereby made the eſſence of the diſtin ſpecies parricide, whilſt the other 
make no diſtin& ſpecies at all? But though they have made killing a mans 
father, or mother, a diſtinct ſpecies from killing his ſon, or daughter; 
yet; in ſome other caſes, ſon and daughter are taken in too, as well as fathef 
and mother; and they are all equally comprehended in the ſame ſpecles 
as in that of inceſt. * Thus the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites into 
complex ideas ſuch as it finds convenient ; whilſt others that have altoge- 


ther as much union in nature, are left looſe, and never combined into = 
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dea, becauſe they have no need of one name. It is evident then, that the mind C H a p. 
by its free choice gives a connection to a certain number of ideas, which in V. 
nature have no more union with one another, than others that it leaves out 
why elſe is the part of the weapon, the beginning of the wound is made 
with, taken notice of to make the diſtinct ſpecies called ſtabbing, and the 
figure and matter of the weapon left out? I do not ſay, this is done without 
reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by; but this I fay, that it is done b 
the free choice of the mind, purſuing its own ends; and that therefore theſe 
ſpecies of mixed modes are the workmanſhip of the W and 
there is nothing more evident, than that, for the moſt part, in the framin 
theſe ideas the mind ſearches not its patterns in nature, nor refers the ideas 
it makes to the real exiſtence of things; but puts ſuch together, as may 
beſt ſerve its own purpoſes, without tying itſelf to a preciſe imitation of 
any thing that really exiſts. 1 I 
$7. Bur though theſe complex ideas, or eſſences of mixed modes, de- But ſtill ſub- 
pend on the mind, and are made by it with great liberty ; yet they are not dae wo 
made at random, and jumbled together without any reaſon at all. Though language. 
theſe complex ideas be not always copied from nature, yet they are always 
ſuited to the end for which abſtract ideas are made: and though they be 
combinations made of ideas that are looſe enough, and have as little union 
in themſelves, as ſeveral other to which the mind never gives a connection 
that combines them into one idea; yet they are always made for the conveni- 
ence of communication, which is the chief end of language. The ule of lan- 
guage is by ſhort ſounds to ſignify with eaſe and diſpatch general concep- 
tions; wherein not only abundance of particulars may be contained, but alſo 
a great variety of independent ideas collected into one complex one. In 
the making therefore of the ſpecies of mixed modes, men have had regard 
only to ſuch combinations as they had occaſion to mention one to another. 
Thoſe they have combincd into diſtinct complex ideas, and given names to; 
whilſt others, that in nature have as near an union, are left looſe and unre- 
garded. For to go no farther than human actions themſelves, if they would 
make diſtinct abſtract ideas of all the varieties might be obſerved in them, 
the number muſt be infinite, and the memory confounded with the plenty, 
as well as overcharged to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that men make and 
name ſo many complex ideas of theſe mixed modes, as they find they have 
occation. to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their affairs. If 
they join to the idea of killing the idea of father, or mother, and ſo make a 
diſtinct ſpecies from killing a man's ſon or neighbour, it is becauſe of the 
different heinouſneſs of the crime, and the diſtinct puniſhment is due to the 
murdering a man's father and mother, different from what ought to be infficted 
on the murder of a ſon or neighbour ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to 
RIAL by a diſtin& name, which is the end of making that diſtinct com- 
owns, But though the ideas of mother and daughter are ſo differently 
Rn in reference to, the idea of killing, that the one is joined with it, A 
5 make a diſtinct abſtract idea with a name, and ſo a diſtinct ſpecies, and i 
ONE not; yet in reſpect of carnal knowledge, they are both taken in | } 
der inceſt: and that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſſing under 
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B o o K one name, and reckoning of one ſpecies, ſuch unclean mixtures as have: 
III. peculiar turpitude beyond others; and this to avoid circumlocutions and 
- tedious deſcriptions. 5 ao. ert | 
Whereof the 8 8. A MODERATE, ſkill in different languages will eaſily ſatisfy one of 
g the truth of this, it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of words in one 
of divers language, which have not any that anſwer them in another. Which plainly 
languages ſhews, that thoſe of one country, by their cuſtoms and manner of life, hays 
are a proof. fund occaſion to make ſeveral complex ideas, and give names to them, which 
| others never collected into ſpecifick ideas. This could not have happened, 
if theſe ſpecies were the ſteady workmanſhip of nature, and not collections 
made and abſtracted by the mind, in order to naming, and for the conveni- 
ence of communication. The terms of our law, which are not empty ſounds, 
will hardly find words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Italian, no ſcanty 
languages; much leſs, I think, could any one tranſlate them into the Ca- 
ribbee or Weſtoe tongues : and the Verſura of the Romans, or Corban of the 
Jews, have no words in other languages to anſwer them; the reaſon whereof 
is plain, from what has been faid. Nay, if we look a little more nearly into 
this matter, and exactly compare different languages, we ſhall find, that 
though they have words which in tranſlations and dictionaries are ſuppoſed to 
anſwer one another, yet there is ſcarce one of ten amongſt the names of com- 
plex ideas, eſpecially of mixed modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe idea, 
which the word does that in dictionaries 'it 18 rendered by. There are no 
ideas more common, and leſs compounded, than the meaſures of time, ex- 
tenſion, and weight, and the Latin names, hora, pes, libra, are without dit- 
ficulty rendered by the Engliſh names, hour, foot, and pound : but yet there 
is nothing more evident, than that the ideas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin 
names, were very far different from thoſe which an Engliſhman expreſſes by 
thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of theſe ſhould make uſe of the meaſures 
that thoſe of the other language deſigned by their names, he would be quite 
out in his account. Theſe are too ſenfible proofs to be doubted ; and we 
ſhall find this much more ſo, in the names of more abſtra& and compounded 
ideas, ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which make up moral diſcourſes: 
whoſe names, when men come curiouſly to compare with thoſe they arc 
tranſlated into, in other languages, they will find very few of them exact 
to correſpond in the whole extent of their fignifications. 
This ſhews $9. Tux reaſon why I take ſo particular notice of this, is, that we may not 
ſpecies to be be miſtaken about genera and ſpecies, and their effences, as if they were things 
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3 regularly and conſtantly made by nature, and had a real exiſtence in „ 
tion. when they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, to be nothing elſe but an artihce 


of the underſtanding, for the eafier ſignifying ſach collections of ideas, 281 
ſhould often have occaſion to communicate hy one general term; under which 
divers particulars, as far forth' as they agreed to that abſtract idea, might be 
comprehended. And if the doubtful ſignification of the word ſpecies may 
make it ſound [harſh to ſome, that I ſay the ſpecies of mixed modes 1 
made by the underſtanding; yet, I think, it can by no- body be denied, th 
it is the mind makes thoſe abſtract complex ideas, to which ſpecifick ng” 
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ven; And if it be true, as it is, that the mind makes the patterns for CM Ar. 
ting and naming of things, I leave it to be confidered who makes the V. 
boundaries of the fort or * ; fince with me ſpecies and ſort have no q 
other difference than that of a Latin and Engliſh idiom. 2 
$10. Tux near relation that there is between ſpecies, eſſences, and their Ir . 
general name, at leaſt in mixed modes, will farther appear, when we conſi- che name that 
der that it is the name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe eſſences, and give them ties the com- 
their laſting duration. For the connection between the looſe parts of thoſe — vor gba 
complex ideas being made by the mind, this union, which has no particular makes it a 
foundation in nature, would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that did, ſpecies. | 
35 it were, hold it together, and keep the parts from ſcattering. Though 
therefore it be the mind that makes the collection, it is the name which is 
as it were the knot that ties them faſt together, What a vaſt variety of 
different ideas does the word triumphus hold together, and deliver to us as 
one ſpecies! Had this name been never made, or quite loſt, we might, no 
doubt, have had deſcriptions of what paſſed in that ſolemnity : but yet, I 
think, that which holds thoſe different parts together, in the unity of one 
complex idea, is that very word annexed to it ; without which the ſeveral age 
of that would no more be thought to make one thing, than any. other 
bew, which having never been made but once, had never been united into 
one complex idea, under one denomination. How much therefore, in 
mixed modes, the unity neceſſary to any eſſence depends on the mind, and 
how much the continuation. and fixing of that unity depends on the name 
in common uſe annexed to it, I leave to be confidered by thoſe who look 
upon eſſences and ſpecies as real eſtabliſhed things in nature. 
{ 11. SUITABLE to this, we find, that men fpeaking of mixed modes, 
\ ſeldom! imagine or take any other for ſpecies of them, but ſuch as are ſet out 
by-name: becauſe they being of man's making only, in order to naming, no 
' ſuch ſpecies are taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a name be joined 
to it, as the fign of man's having ne, ante into one idea feveral looſe ones; 
and by that name giving a laſting union to the parts, which would ather- 
wiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the mind laid by that abſtract idea, and 
ceaſed actually to think on it. But when a name is once annexed to it, 
wherein the parts of that complex idea have a ſettled and permanent union; 
then is the eſſence as it were eſtabliſhed, and the ſpecies looked on as com- 
pleat, For to what -purpoſe ſhould the memory charge itſelf with ſuch 
compoſitions, unleſs it were by abſtraction to make them general? And to 
what purpoſe make them general, unleſs it were that they might have ge- 
neral names, for the convenience of diſcourſe and communication? Thus we 
lee, that killing a man with a ſword or a hatchet, are looked on as no diſtin 
1 action: but if the point of the ſword firſt enter the body, it paſſes 
or a diſtin& ſpecies, where it has a diſtin& name; as in England, in whoſe 
guage it is called ſtabbing: but in another country, where it has not 
| happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar name, it paſſes not for a diſtin 
Wong But in the ſpecies of corporeal ſubſtances, though it be the mind 


makes the nominal eſſence; yet ſince thoſe ideas which are combined 
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B Oo O K in it are rer to have an union in nature, whether the mind joins them or 


III. no, therefore thoſe are looked on as diſtinct names, without any operation 
of the mind, either abſtracting or giving a name to that complex idea. 


For the origi- & 12. CONFORMABLE alſo to what has been ſaid, concerning the eſſencez 
— ome of the ſpecies of mixed modes, that they are the creatures of the underſtand. 
look no far- ing, rather than the works of nature: conformable; I ſay, to this, we find 
bug ee that their names lead our thoughts to the mind, and no farther. When we 
6” of juſtice, or gratitude, we frame to ourſelves no imagination of any 
them to be thing exiſting, which we would conceive; but our thoughts terminate in the 
the work. ahſtract ideas of thoſe virtues; and look not farther : as they d h 
manſhip of k « y do, when we 
the under- ſpeak of a horſe, or iron, whoſe ſpecifick ideas we conſider not, as barely 
ſtanding. in the mind, but as in things themſelves, which afford the original patterns 
of thoſe ideas. But in mixed modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable parts of 
them, which are moral beings, we conſider the original patterns as being in 
the mind; and to thoſe we refer for the iftinguithing of particular beings 
under names. And hence I think it is, that theſe eſſences of the ſpecies of 
mixed modes are by a more particular name called notions, as, by a peculiar 
right, appertaining to the underſtanding. | 2 
Their being § 13. HEN CE likewiſe we may learn, why the complex ideas of mixed 
made by 5 modes are commonly more compounded and decompounded, than thoſe of 
8 natural ſubſtances. Becauſe they being the workmanſhip of the underſtand- 
patterns ing, purſuing only its own ends, and the conveniency of expreſſing in ſhort 
Pane rag thoſe ideas-it would make known to another, does with great liberty unite 
are ſo com- often into one abſtract idea things that in their nature have no coherence; 


pounded, and fo, under one term, bundle together a great variety of compounded and 


decompounded ideas. Thus the name of proceflion, what a great mixture 
of independent ideas of perſons, habits, tapers, orders, (motions, ſounds, 
does it contain in that complex one, which the mind of man has arbitrarily 
put together, to expreſs by that one name? Whereas the complex ideas of 
the ſorts of ſubſtances are uſually made up of only.a ſmall ber of ſimple 
ones; and in the ſpecies of animals, theſe two, viz. ſhape and voice, com- 
monly make the whole nominal eſſence. | 
Names of $14. ANOTHER thing we may obſerve. from what has been ſaid, is, that 
3 the names of mixed modes always ſignify (when they have any determined 
for their real ſignification) the real eſſences of their ſpecies. For theſe abſtract ideas be- 
eſſences. ing the workmanſhip'of the mind, and not referred to the real exiſtence of 
things, there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more ſignified by that name, 
but barely that complex idea the mind itſelf has formed, which is all it 
would have expreſſed by it; and is that on which all the properties of the 
ſpecies depend, and from which alone they all flow: and fo in theſe the 
real and nominal eſſence is the ſame ; which of what concernment it is to 
the certain knowledge of general truth, we ſhall fee hereafter. 
Why their $15. Tris alſo may ſhew us the reaſon, why for the moſt part the names 
names are ef mixed modes are got, before the ideas they ſtand for are perfectly know. 
before their Eecauſe there being no ſpecies of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but what 
ideas, have names; and thoſe ſpecies, or rather their eſſences, being abſtract * 
a 5 1 
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ideas made arbitrarily by the mind; it is convenient, if not neceſſary, to know 
the names, before one endeavour to frame theſe complex ideas: unleſs a man 
will fill his head with a company of abſtract complex ideas, which others 
having no names for, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by and forget 
again. I confeſs, that in the beginning of languages it was neceſſary to have 
the idea, before one gave it the name: and ſo it is ſtill, where making a new 
complex idea, one alſo, by giving it a new name, makes a new word. But 
this concerns not languages made, which have generally pretty well provided 
for ideas, which men have frequent occaſion to have and communicate: 
and in ſuch, I aſk, whether it be not the ordinary method, that children 
learn the names of mixed modes, before they have their ideas? What one 
of a thouſand ever frames the abſtra& ideas of glory and ambition, before he 


has heard the names of them? In ſimple ideas and ſubſtances I grant it is 


otherwiſe ; which being ſuch ideas as have a real exiſtence and union in na- 
ture, the ideas and names are got one before the other, as it happens. 

816. WHAT: has been faid here of mixed modes, is with very little dif- 
ference applicable alſo to relations; which, ſince every man himſelf may 
obſerve, I may ſpare myſelf the pains to enlarge on: eſpecially, ſince what 
[ have here ſaid.concerning words in this third book, will poſſibly be thought 
by ſome to be much more than what ſo flight a ſubject required. I allow 
it might be brought into a narrower compaſs: but I was willing to ſtay my 
reader, on an argument that appears to me new, and a little out of the way, 
(I am; ſure it is one I thought not of when I began to write) that by 
ſearching it to the bottom, and turning it on every fide, ſome part or other 
might meet with every one's thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt averſe 
or negligent to reflect on a general, miſcarriage; which, though of great 
| conſequence; is little taken notice of. When it is conſidered what a pudder 
is made about eflences, and how much all ſorts of knowledge, diſcourſe, and 
; converſation are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs and confuſed uſe and 
application of words, it will perhaps be thought worth while thoroughly 
to lay it open. And I ſhall be pardoned if I have dwelt long on an argu- 
ment Which I think therefore needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the faults, 
men are uſually guilty of in this kind, are not only the-greateſt hindrances of 
true knowledge, but. are ſo well thought of as to paſs for it. Men would 
often ſee what a ſmall pittance of reaſon and truth, or poſſibly none at all, 
is mixed with thoſe huffing opinions they are ſwelled with, if they would 
but look beyond faſhionable ſounds, and 'obſerve what ideas are, or are not 
comprehended under thoſe words with which they are ſo armed at all points, 
and withwhich they ſo confidently lay about them. I ſhall imagine Ihave done 
lome ſervice to truth, peace, and learning, if, by any enlargement on this ſub- 
ject, I can make men reflect on their own uſe of language; and give them 
realon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for others, it may alſo be poſſible 
for them. to have ſometimes very good and approved words in their 
mouths and writings, with very uncertain, little, or no fignification. And 
therefore it is not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein themſelves, and nct 
4 de unwilling to have them examined by others. With this deſign there- 
ore I hall go on with what I have farther to ſay concerning this matter. 
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eee LAT RE 
Of the names of ſubſtances. 


cn Ar. YT HE common names of ſubſtances, as well as other general terms, 
VI. I ftand for forts; which is — elſe but the being made ſigns of 
ſuch complex ideas, wherein ſeveral particular ſubſtances do, or might agree, 


2 by virtue of which they are capable of being comprehended in one common 

fances fand conception, and fignified by one name. I fay, door might agree: for thou 
| for ſorts, there be but one ſun exiſting in the world, yet the idea of it being abſtracted, 
ſo that more ſubſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is 25 
much a fort, as if there were as many fans as there are ftars. They want not 
their reaſons who think there are, and that each fixed ſtar would anſwer the 
idea the name ſun ſtands for, to one who was placed in a due diſtance ; which, 
by the way, may ſhew us how much the ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, genera and 
ſpecies of things (for thoſe Latin terms ſignify to me no more than the Eng- 
liſh word ſort) depend on ſuch collections of ideas as men Have made, and not 
on the real nature of things; ſinoe it is not impoſlible but that, in propriety 

of ſpeech, that might be a ſun to one, which is a ſtar to another. 
The eſſence & 2. Tux meaſure and boundary of each fort, or ſpecies, whereby it is con- 
nyt ng rk ſtituted that icular: fort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, is that we call its 
idea. eſſence, which'is nothing but that abſtract idea to which the name is annexed: 
fo that every thing contained in that idea is eſſential to that ſort.” This, though 
it be all the eſſence of natural ſubſtances that we know, or by which we diſtin- 
iſh them into ſorts; yet I call it by a peculiar name, the nominal eſſence, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the real conſtitution of ſubſtances, upon which depends 
this nominal eſſence, and all the properties of that ſort; which therefore, as 
has been ſaid, may be called the real eſſence: v. g. the nominal eſſence of gold 
is that complex idea the word gold ſtands for, let it be, for inſtance, a body yel- 
low, of a certain weight, malleable, fufible, and fixed. But the real eſſence is 
the conſtitution of the inſenfible parts of that body, on which thoſe qualities 
and all the other properties of gold depend. How far theſe two are different, 
though they are both called eſſence, is obvious at firſt ſight to diſcover. 

The nominal & 3. Fox though - ary; voluntary motion, with ſenſe and reaſon, joined to 
2 34 abody of a certain ſhape, be the complex idea to which I, and others, annex 
rent. - the name man, and ſo be the nominal eſſence of the ſpecies ſo called; yet no- 
body will fay that that complex idea is the real eſſence and ſource of all thoſe 
operations which are to be found in any individual of that fort. The founda- 
tion of all thoſe qualities, which are the ingredients of our complex idea, l 
ſomething quite different: and had we ſuch a knowledge of that conſtitution 
of man, from which his faculties of moving, ſenfation, and reaſoning, and 
other powers flow, and on which his ſo regular ſhape depends, as it is _ 
angels have, and it is certain his Maker has; we ſhould have a quite other ide: 


of his eſſence than what now is contained in our definition of that ſ cies, be it 
what it will: and our idea of any individual man would be as far N 
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contrivances within, of the famous clock at Straſburgh, from that which a 
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tom what it now is, as is his who knows all the ſprings and wheels and other C u Ap. 


VI. 


zing countryman has for it, who barely ſees the motion of the hand, and 


the clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward appearances. 

F4. THAT eflence, in the ordinary uſe of the word, relates to ſorts ; and 
that it is conſidered in particular beings no farther than as they are ranked 
into ſorts; appears from hence: that take but away the abſtra& ideas, by 
which we fort individuals, and rank them under common names, and then 
the thought of any thing eſſential to any of them inſtantly vaniſhes; we 
have no notion of the one without the other ; which plainly ſhews their re- 
lation. It is neceſſary for me to be as T am; God and nature has made me 
ſo: but there is nothing I have is eſſential to me. An accident, or diſeaſe, 
may very much alter my colour, or ſhape; a fever, or fall, may take away 
my reaſon or memory, or both; and an apoplexy leave neither ſenſe nor un- 
derſtanding, no nor life. Other creatures of my ſhape may be made with 
more and better, or fewer and worſe faculties than I have; and others 
may have reaſon and ſenſe in a ſhape and body very different from mine. 
None of theſe are eſſential to the one, or the other, or to any individual what- 
ever, till the mind refers it to ſome fort or ſpecies of things; and then pre- 
ſently, according to the abſtract idea of that fort, ſomething is found eſſential. 
Let any one examine his own thoughts, and he will find that as ſoon as he 
ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of eſſential, the conſideration of ſome ſpecies, or the com- 
plex idea, ſigniſed by ſome general name, comes into his mind: and it is in 
reference to that; that this or that quality is ſaid to be eſſential. So that if 
it be aſked, whether it be eſſential to me or any other particular corporeal 
being to have reaſon? I ſay no; no more than it is effential to this white 


thing J write en to have words in it. But if that particular being be to be 


counted of the fort-man, and to have the name man given it, then reaſon is 
 elential eo it, ſuppoſing reaſon to be a part of the complex idea the name man 
ſands for: as it is effential' to this thing T write on to contain words, if I will 
give it the name treatiſe, and rank it under that ſpecies. So that eſſential, 
and not efſential, relate only to our abſtract ideas, and the names annexed 
therein; which amounts to no more but this, that whatever particular thing 
has not in it thoſe qualities, which are contained in the abſtract idea, which any 
general term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under that ſpecies, nor be called by 
that name, fince that abſtract idea is the very eſſence of that ſpecies. 

. Tuvus if the idea of body, with ſome people, be bare extenſion or 


ſpace, then ſolidity is not eſſential to body: if others make the idea, to which 


they give the name body, to be ſolidity and extenſion, then ſolidity is eſſential 


to body. That therefore, and that alone, is confidered as effential, which 


makes a part of the oom idea the name of a ſort ſtands for, without which 
10 particular thing can be reckoned of that fort, nor be intitled to that name. 
Should there be found a parcel of matter that had all the other qualities that 
are in won, but wanted obedience to the loadſtone; and would neither be 
frawn by it, nor receive direction from it; would any one queſtion, whether 
it wanted any thing effential ? It would be abſurd to aſk, Whether a mo 
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B o © E really exiſting wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could it be demangey 
III. Whether this made an eſſential or ſpecifick difference or no; ſince we have 
no other meaſure of eſſential or ſpecifick, but our abſtract ideas? And to talk 
of ſpecifick differences in nature, without reference to general ideas and names 
is to talk unintelligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to make 
an eſſential difference in nature, between any two particular beings, without 
any regard had to ſome abſtract idea, which is looked upon as the eſſence and 
ſtandard of a ſpecies? All ſuch patterns and ſtandards being quite laid aſide 
particular beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to have al 
their qualities equally eſſential; and every thing, in each individual, will be 
eſſential to it, or, which is more, nothing at all. For though it may be reaſon- 
able to aſłæ, Whether obeying the magnet be eſſential. to iron? yet, I think; 
it is very improper and inſignificant toaſk, Whether it be eſſential to the par- 
ticular parcel of matter I cut my pen with, without conſidering it under the 
name iron, or as being of a certain ſpecies? And if, as has been ſaid, our ab. 
ſtract ideas, which have names annexed to them, are the boundaries of ſpecies, 
nothing can be eſſential but what is contained in thoſe ideas. 
86. Ix is true, I have often mentioned a real eſſence, diſtinct in ſubſtances 
from thoſe abſtract ideas of them, which I call their nominal eſſence. By 
this real eſſence I mean the real conſtitution of any thing, which is the foun- 
dation of all thoſe properties that are combined in, — are conſtantly found 
to co-exiſt, with the nominal eſſence; that particular conſtitution which 
every thing has within itſelf, without any relation to any thing without it. 
But eflence, even this ſenſe, relates to a ſort, and ſuppoſes. a ſpecies: for being 
that real conſtitution, on which the properties depend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
a ſort of things, properties belonging only to ſpecies, and not to individuals; 
v. g. ſuppoſing the nominal eſſence! of gold to be a body of ſuch a peculiar / 
colour and weight, with malleability and fuſibility, the real eſſence is that 
conſtitution of the parts of matter, on which theſe qualities and their 
union depend; and is alſo the foundation of its ſolubility in aqua regia, and 
other properties accompanying that complex idea. Here are eſſences and 
properties, but all upon ſuppoſition of a ſort, or general abſtract idea, which 
1s conſidered as immutable: but there is no indiyidual parcel of matter, to 
which any of theſe qualities are ſo annexed, as to be eſſential to it, or inſe- 
parable from it. That which is eſſential belongs to it as a condition, 
whereby it is of this or that ſort ; but take away the conſideration of its 
being ranked under the name of ſome abſtract idea, and then there is nothing 
neceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real eſſences 
of ſubſtances, we only ſuppoſe their being, without r knowing what 
they are: but that which annexes them {till to the ſpecies, is the nominal 


eſſence, of which they are the ſuppoſed foundation and cauſe. 0 

The nominal 8 7. Tux next thing to be conſidered, is, by which of thoſe eſſences it i 
eſſence that ſubſtances are determined into ſorts, or ſpecies; and that, it is evident, r 
— 8 by the nominal eſſence. For it is that alone that the name, which is the mark $ 
the ſort, ſignifies. It is impoſſible therefore that any thing ſhould determine the 


ſorts of things, which we rank under general names, but that idea wc. tht 
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name is deſigned as a mark for; which is that, as has been ſhewn, which we CR Ap. 
call the nominal eſſence. Why do we ſay, this is a horſe, and that a mule; VI. 
this is an animal, that an herb ? How comes any particular thin g to be of this 
or that ſort, but becauſe it has that nominal eſſence, or, which is all one, 
agrees to that abſtract idea that name is annexed to? And I deſire any one but 
t reflect on his own thoughts when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other 
names of ſubſtances, to know what ſort of eſſences they ſtand for. 

$8. AnD that the ſpecies of things to us are nothing but the ranking them 
under diſtinct names, according to the complex ideas in us, and not accord- 
ing to preciſe, diſtinct, real eſſences in them; is plain from hence, that we find 
many of the individuals that are ranked into one ſort, called by one common 
name, and ſo received as being of one ſpecies, have yet qualities depending on 
their real conſtitutions, as far different one from another, as from others, from 
which they are accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerved 
by all who have to do with natural bodies, ſo chymiſts eſpecially are often, by 
ſad experience, convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, feek for the 
fame qualities in one parcel of ſulphur, antimony or vitriol, which they have 
found in others. For though they are bodies of the ſame ſpecies, having the 
me nominal effence, under the ſame name; yet do they often, upon ſevere 
ways of examination, betray qualities ſo different one from another, as to fru- 
ſtrate the expectation and labour of very wary chymiſts. But if things were 
diſtinguiſhed into 3 according to their real eſſences, it would be as im- 
poſſible to find different properties in any two individual ſubſtances of the 
lame ſpecies, as it is to find different properties in two circles, or two equilateral 
clan That is properly the eſſence to us, which determines every parti- 
cular to this or that claſſis; or, which is the ſame thing, to this or that general 
name: and what can that be elſe, but that abſtract ies to which that name 
is annexed ? and ſo has, in truth, a reference, not ſo much to the being of 
particular things, as to their general denominations. | 

$9. Nox indeed can we rank and ſort things, and conſequently (which is Not the real 
the end of ſor ing) denominate them by their real eſſences, becauſe we know * +29 
them not. Our faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge and diſtinc- know not. 
tion of ſubſtances, than a collection of thoſe ſenſible ideas which we obſerve in 
them; which, however made with the greateſt diligence and exactneſs we are 
capable of, yet is more remote from the true internal conſtitution, from which 
thoſe qualities low, than, as I ſaid, a countryman's idea is from the inward. 
contrivance of that famous clock at Straſburgh, whereof he only ſees the out- 
vard figure and motions. There is not ſo contemptible a plant or animal, that 
does not confound the moſt enlarged underſtanding. Though the familiar uſe 
ot things about us take off our wonder; yet it cures not our i gnorance. 

en we come to examine the ſtones we tread on, or the iron we daily- 

handle, ve preſently find we know not their make, and can give no reaſon of 
the different qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal conſtitution, 
Vhereon their properties depend, is unknown to us. For to go no farther 
nan the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can imagine amongſt them, what is that 
"IRIS of parts, that real eſſence, that makes lead and antimony fuſible ;- 
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B © o k wood and ſtones not? What makes lead and iron malleable, antimony ang 
III. ſtones not? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the fine contrivancez 
L=——— and unconceivable.real eſſences of plants or animals, every one knows. The 
workmanſhip of the all-wiſe and powerful God, in the great fabrick of the 
univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the capacity and compre. 
henſion of. the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent man, than the beſt contrivance 
of the moſt ingenious man doth the conceptions of the moſt ignorant of 

rational creatures. Therefore we in vain pretend to range things into fort; 

and diſpoſe them into certain claſſes, under names, by their real eſſences 

that are ſo far from our diſcovery or comprehenfion. A blind man may as 

ſoon ſort things by their colours, and he that has loſt his ſmell, as well 
diſtinguiſh a lilly and a roſe by their odours, as by thoſe internal conſtitu- 

tions which he knows not. He that thinks he can diſtinguiſh ſheep ang 
goats by their real eflences, that are unknown to him, may be pleated to 

try his {kill in thoſe ſpecies, called caſſiowary and quetechinchio; and by 

their internal real eſſences determine the boundaries of thoſe ſpecies, with- 

out knowing the complex idea of ſenſible qualities, that each of thoſe name; 

ſtand for, in the countries where thoſe animals are to be found. ; 

Not ſubſtan- 5 10. Tuosx therefore who have been taught, that the ſeveral ſpecies of 
tial forms, ſubſtances had their diſtinct internal ſubſtantial forms; and that it was thoſe 
know leſs. forms which made the diſtinction of ſubſtances into their true ſpecies and 
enera; were led yet farther out of the way, by having their minds ſet upon 
uitleſs inquiries after ſubſtantial forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof 

we have fcarce fo much as any obſcure or confuſed conception in general. 

That the no- $11. TnaAr our ranking and diſtinguiſhing natural ſubſtances into ſpecies 
minal effence conſiſts in the nominal eſſences the mind makes, and not in the real eſſences to 
by we diſtin- be found in the things themſelves, is farther evident from bur ideas of {pirits. 
guiſh ſpecies, For the mind getting, only by reflecting on its own operations, thoſe ſimple 
dent from ideas which it attributes to ſpirits, it hath, or can have no other notion of 
ſpuit. ſpirit, but by attributing all thoſe operations, it finds in itſelf, to a ſort of be- 
ings, without conſideration of matter. And even the moſt advanced notion 
ve have of God is but attributing the ſame fimple ideas which we have got 
from reflection on what we find in ourſelves, and which we conceive to have 

more perfection in them, than would be in their abſence ; attributing, I ſay, 

thoſe ample ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got, from refled- 

ing on ourſelves, the idea of exiſtence, knowledge, power and pleaſure, each 
of which we find it better to have than to want; and the more we have of 

each, the better; joining all theſe together, with infinity to each of them, ue 

have the complex idea of an eternal, ommiſcient, omnipotent, infinitely wile and 
happy Being. And though we are told, that there are different ſpecics of 

angels; yet we know not how to frame diſtinct ſpecifick ideas of them: not 

out of any conceit that the exiſtence of more ſpecies than one of ſpirits 1 fm 

ble, but becauſe having no more fimple ideas (nor being able to frame 

more) applicable to ſuch beings, but only thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and 

from the actions of our own minds in thinking, and being 27,400 and mo- 

ing ſeveral parts of our bodies, we can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our conc?” 


tions 


\ 
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tons the ſeveral ſpecies of ſpirits one from another, but by attributing thoſe C 
operations and powers, we find in ourſelves, to them in a higher or lower 


degree; and ſo have no very diſtinct ſpecifick ideas of ſpirits, except only of- 


God, to whom we attribute both duration, and all thoſe other ideas with infi- 
nity; to the other ſpirits, with limitation. Nor as I humbly conceive do we, 
between God and them in our ideas, put any difference by any number of 
imple ideas, which we have of one, and not of the other, but only that of 
infinity. All the particular ideas of exiſtence, knowledge, will, power and 
motion, &c. being ideas derived from the operations of our minds, we attti- 
bute all of them to all forts of ſpirits, with the difference only of degrees; to 
the utmoſt we can imagine, even infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an idea of the firſt being; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more 
remote, in the real excellency of his nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt 
of all created beings, than the greateſt man, nay pureſt ſeraphim, is from the 
moſt contemptible part of matter ; and conſequently muſt infinitely exceed 
what our narrow underſtandings can conceive of him. 4 * 
F 12. IT is not impoſſible to conceive, nor repugnant to teaſon, that there 
may be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much ſeparated and diverſified one from 
another, by diſtin& properties, whereof we have no ideas, as the ſpecies of 
ſenſible things are diſtinguiſhed one from another by qualities, which we 
know and obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelli- 
gent creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and material below us, is 
probable to me from hence, that in all the viſible corporeal world we ſee no 
chaſms or gaps. All quite down from us the deſcent is by eafy fteps, and a 
continued ſeries of things, that in each remove differ very little one from the 
other. There are fiſhes that have wings, and are not ſtrangers to the airy 
tegion ; and there are ſome birds that are inhabitants of the water, whoſe 
blood is cold/as/fiſhes, and their fleſh fo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are 
 Mowed them on. fiſh-days. There are animals fo near of kin both to birds 
and beaſts, that they are in the middle between both : hrbious animals 
link the terreſtrial and aquatick together ; - ſeals live at land and ſea; and 
porpoiſes have the warm blood and entrails of a hog, not to mention what is 
confidently” reported of mermaids or ſeamen. There are ſome brutes, that 
cem to have as much knowledge and reaſon, as ſome that are called men; 
and the animal and vegetable kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will 
ake the loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be 
perceived any great difference between them; and ſo on, till we come to the 
loweſt and moſt inorganical parts of matter, we ſhall find every-where, 
that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenfi- 
ble degrees. And when we confider the infinite power and wiſdom of the 
Maker, we have reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to the magnificent har- 
nony of the univerſe, and the great deſign and infinite goodneſs of the ar- 
chite&, that the ſpecies of creatures thould alſo, by gentle ees, aſcend 
upward from us toward his infinite perfection, as we ſee they gradually de- 
cen from us downwards: which if it be probable, we have reaſon then 
dere perſuaded, that. there are far more ſpecies of creatures above us than 


. ae beneatly: we being, in degrees of perfection, much more remote 
OL. I. 7 * from 


there are pro- 
bably num- 
berleſs ſpe- 
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— — ſpecies, for the reaſons aboveſaid, we have no clear diſtinct ideas. 


The nominal 
eſſence that 
of the ſpecies, 
proved from 
water and ice. 


not but I ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative: and it cannot be denied, but 
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from the infinite being of God, than we are from the loweſt ſtate of being 
and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all thoſe diſtind 


813. Bur to return to the ſpecies of corporeal ſubſtances. If I ſhould aſk 
any one, whether ice and water were two diſtinct ſpecies of things, I doubt 


he that ſays they are two diſtin ſpecies is in the right. But if an Engliſh- 
man, bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had never ſeen nor heard of ice, coming 
into England in the winter, find the water, he put in his baſon at night, in, 
great part frozen in the morning, and not knowing any. peculiar name it had, 
ſhould call it hardened water; Laſk, whether this would be a new ſpecies to 
him different from water? And, I think, it would be anſwered here, it would 
not be to him a new ſpecies, no more than congealed jelly, when it is cold, i; 
a diſtinct ſpecies from the {ame jelly fluid and warm; or than liquid gold, in 
the furnace, is a diſtinct ſpecies from hard gold in the hands of a workman. 
And if this be ſo, it is plain, that our diſtinct ſpecies are nothing but diſtinct 


complex ideas, with diſtinct names annexed to them. It. is true, every ſub. 


Difficulties 
againſt a Cer- 
tain number 
of real eſ- 
ſences. 


_ attains that eſſence it deſigns in the production of things. The irregular and 


always give us reaſon to doubt of one or both of theſe. 


few or none of thoſe * which are ſuppoſed to reſult from, and ac- 


and to which, by their deſcent, they ſeem to belong. 


things are neceſſary: 


ſtance. that exiſts has its peculiar conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible 
qualities and powers we obſerve in it; but the ranking of things into ſpecies, 
which is nothing but ſorting them under ſeveral titles, is done by us accord- 
ing to the ideas that we have of them: which though ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh them by names, ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when 
we have them not preſent, before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their 


= 


real internal conſtitutions, and that things exiſting-are diſtinguiſhed by na- 


ture into ſpecies, by real eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into 
ſpecies. by names, we ſhall be liable to great miſtakes. _ e 


1 — 


514. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial beings into ſpecies, according to the uſual 
ſuppoſition, that there are certain preciſe eſſences or forms of things, where- 
by all the individuals exiſting are by nature; diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies, theſe 


5815. FirRsT, To be affured that nature, in the production of things, al- 
ways deſigns them to partake of certain regulated eltabliſhed eflences, which 
are to be the models of all things to be produced. This, in that crude ſenſe 
it is uſually. propoſed, would need ſome better explication before it can fully 
be aſſented to. e nee ee r 
516. SEconDLY, It would be neceſſary to know whether nature always 


monſtrous births, that in divers ſorts of animals have been obſerved, will 


817. TuI DI, It ought to be determined whether thoſe we call monſters 
be really a diſtin& ſpecies, according to the ſcholaſtick notion of the word 
ſpecies ; ſince it is certain; that every thing that exiſts has its particular con- 
ſtitution: and yet we find that ſome of , theſe monſtrous productions have 


company the eſſence of that ſpecies, from whence they derive their originals, 


518. Fou Tul, 
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| $ 18. FouRTHLY, The real eſſences of thoſe things, which we diſtinguiſh C H Ar. 
into ſpecies; and as fo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be known; i. e. VI. 
we ought to have ideas of them. But fince we are ignorant in theſe four —— 


points, the ſuppoſed real eſſences of things ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſ- ee 
tinguiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies. ſubſtances 


$19. FIFTHLY, The only imaginable help in this caſe would be, that 7 pope” * 
having framed perfect complex ideas of the properties of things, flowing from propercic-. 
their different real eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh them into ſpecies. 

But neither can this be done; for being ignorant of the real eſſence itſelf, it is 
impoſſible to know all thoſe properties that flow from it, and are ſo annexed 
to it, that any one of them being away, we may certainly conclude, that that 
effence is not there, and ſo the thing is not of that ſpecies. We can never 
know what is the preciſe number of properties depending on the real eſſence 
of gold, any one o which failing, the real eſſence of gold, and conſequently 

Id would not be there, unleſs we knew the real eſſence of gold itſelf, and 

by that determined that ſpecies. By the word gold here, I muſt be underſtood. 
to deſign a particular piece of matter; v. g. the laſt guinea that was coined. 
For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary ſignification for that complex idea, 
which I or any one elſe calls gold; 1. e. for the nominal eſſence of gold, it 
would be jargon :- ſo hard is it to ſhew the various meaning and imperfection 
of words, 1 have nothing elſe but words to do it by. | 

$20. By all which it is clear, tat our diſtinguiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies 
by names, is not at all founded on their real eſſences; nor can we pretend to 
range and determine them exactly into ſpecies, according to internal eſſential 


differences. Me. 2 9 Nee | 
21. Bor fince, as has been remarked, we have need of general words, But ſuch 3 
though we know not the real eſſences of things; all we can do is to collect ſuch collection as 
number of ſimple ideas, as by examination we find to be united together in gand, fr. 
things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex idea. Which though it be Rk 
not the real eflence of any ſubſtance that exiſts, is yet the ſpecifick eflence, to 
which our name belongs, and is convertible with it; by which we may at leaſt 
try the truth of theſe nominal efſences. For example, there be that ſay, that 
the eſſence of body is extenſion: if it be ſo, we can never miſtake in putting the 
elence-of any thing for the thing itſelf. Let us then in diſcourſe put exten- 
lon for body; and when we would ſay that body moves, let us fay that exten- 
ion moves, and ſee how ill it will look. He that ſhould ſay that one extenſion 
| by Impulſe moves another extenſion, would, by the bare expreſſion, ſufficiently 
ew the abſurdity of ſuch a notion. The eſſence of any thing, in reſpect 
of us, is the whole complex idea, comprehended and marked by that name; 
nd in ſubſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct ſimple ideas that make them 
up, the confuſed one of ſubſtance, or of an unknown ſupport and cauſe of 
eu union, is always a part: and therefore the eflence of body is not bare 
tention, but an extended ſolid thing; and ſo to ſay an extended ſolid thing 
"ves, or impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to ſay, body 
Ws or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational animal is capable of con- 
"ation, is all one as to ſay a man. But no one will ſay, that rationality is 
15 5 oy N n2 bY, 8 capable 
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B Oo o K capable of, converſation, becauſe it makes not the whole effence to which We 
IH. give the name man. | | 

Coe 22. THERE are creatures in the world that have ſhapes like ours, but 

A ideas are to Are hairy, and want language and reaſon. There are naturals amongſt us that 

us the mea- have perfectly our ſhape, but want reaſon, and ſome of them language too. 

> nh ge in. There are creatures, as it is ſaid (* fit fides penes authorem,” but there appear; 

ſtance, in no contradiction that there ſhould be ſuch) that, with language and reaſon, 

that of man. and a ſhape in other things agreeing with ours, have hairy tails ; others where 

the males have no beards, and others where the females have. If it be aſked, 

whether theſe be all men or no, all of human ſpecies ? it is plain, the queſtion 

refers only to the nominal effence : for thoſe of them to whom the definition 

of the word man, or the complex idea ſignified by that name, agrees, are men, 

and the other not. But if the inquiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real 

eſſence, and whether the internal conftitution and frame of theſe ſeveral crea- 

tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to anfwer, no part 

of that going into our ſpecifick idea ; only we havereaſon to think, that where 

the faculties or outward frame fo much differs, the internal conſtitution is not 

exactly the fame. But what difference in the internal real conſtitution makes 

a ſpecifick difference, it is in vain to inquire ; whilſt our meaſures of ſpecies 

be, as they are, only our abſtract ideas, which we know; and not that inter- 

nal conſtitution, which makes no part of them. Shall the difference of hair 

only on the ſkin, be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick conſtitution between 

a changeling and a drill, when they agree in ſhape, and want of reaſon and 

ſpeech * And ſhall not the want of reaſon and ſpeech be a fign to us of different 

real conſtitutions and ſpecies between a changeling and a reaſonable man? 

And fo of the reſt, if we pretend that the diſtinction of ſpecies or forts is 

fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real frame and feeret conſtitutions of things. 

Species not | I 23. Non let any one ſay, that the power of propagation in animals by 

3 the mixture of male and female, and in plants by feeds, keeps the ſuppoſed real 

— 4 Tn diſtin& and entire. For granting this to be true, it would help us in 

e diſtinction of the ſpecies of things no farther than the tribes of animals 

and vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt ? But in thoſe too it is not 
fufficient : for if hiſtory lye not, women have conceived by drills ; and what 
real ſpecies, by that meaſure, fuch a production will be in nature, will be a neu 
queſtion :* and we have reaſon to think this is not impoſſible, ſince mules and 
jumarts, the one from the mixture of an aſs and a mare, the other from the 
mixture of a bull and a mare, are ſo frequent in the world. I once faws 
creature that was the iffue of a cat and a rat, and had the plain marks of both 
about it; wherein nature appeared to have followed the pattern of neither ior! 
alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he that (þall add 
the monſtrous productions that are ſo frequently to be met with in nature, 
wilt find it hard, even in the race of animals, to determine by the pedigree 9 
what ſpecies every animal's iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real eſſence, 
which he thinks certainly conveyed by generation, and has alone a right to the 
cifick name. But farther, if the ſpecies of animals and plants arc w 
diſtinguiſhed only by propagation, muſt J go to the Indies to ſee the be 1 
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dam of the one, and the plant from which the ſeed was gathered that pro- 
duced the other, to know whether this be a tyger or that tea? 
$ 24. UPON the whole matter, it is evident, that it is their own collections 
of ſenſible qualities, that men make the eſſences of their ſeveral ſorts of ſub- 
tances ; and that their real internal ſtructures are not conſidered by the greateſt 
art of men, in the ſorting them. Much leſs were any ſubſtantial forms ever 
thought on by any, but thoſe who have in this one part of the world learned 
the language of the ſchools : and yet thoſe ignorant men, who pretend not any 
inſight into the real eſſences, nor trouble themſelyes about ſubſtantial forms, 
but are content with knowing things one from another by their ſenſible qua- 
lities, are often better acquainted with their differences, can more nicely 
diſtinguiſh them from their uſes, and better know what they expect from 
each, than thoſe learned quick-fighted men, who look ſo deep into them, 
and talk ſo confidently of ſomething more hidden and eſſential. 
$25. Bur ſuppoſing that the real eſſences of ſubſtances were diſcoverable 
by thoſe that would ſeverely apply themſelves to that inquiry, yet we could not 
reaſonably think, that the ranking of things under general names was regulated 
by thoſe internal real conſtitutions, or any thing elſe but their obvious ap- 
pearances : ſince languages, in all countries, have been eſtabliſhed long before 
ſciences. So that they have not been philoſophers, or logicians, or ſuch who 
have troubled themſelves about forms and eſſences, that have made the general 
names that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral nations of men: but thoſe more or 


leſs comprehenſive terms have for the moſt part, in all languages, received 
their birth and ſignification from ignorant and illiterate ay Hit who ſorted 


ound in them; 


and denominated things by thoſe ſenſible qualities th 
thereby to fignify them, when abſent, to others, whether they had an occa- 
| hon to mention a ſort or a particular thing. 
\ 26. SINCE then it is evident, that we ſort and name ſubſtances by their 
nominal, and not by their real eſſences; the next thing to be conſidered is, how 
and by whom theſe eflences come to be made. As to the latter, it is evident 
they are made by the mind, and not by nature: for were they nature's work- 
manſhip, they could not be ſo various and different in ſeveral men, as experi- 
ence tells us they are. For if we will examine it, we ſhall not find the nominal 
eſſenee of any one ſpecies of ſubſtances in all men the ſame ; no not of that, 


which of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It could not 
pollibly be, that the abſtract idea to which the name man is given, ſhould be 
Uterent in ſeveral men, if it were of nature's making; and that to one it 


ould be „ animal rationale,” and to another, „animal implume bipes 


latis unguibus.” He that annexes the name man to a complex idea made up- 
of ſenſe. and ſpontaneous motion, joined to a body of ſuch a ſhape, has 


hereby one eflence of the ſpecies man; and he that, upon farther examina- 
non, adds rationality, has another eſſence of the ſpecies he calls man: by 
which means, the ſame individual will be a true man to the one, which is 
Mea to the other. I think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright 
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— mm mud) 
Not by ſub- 
ſtantial 
forms. 


The ſpecifick 
eſſences are 
made by the 
mind. 


Therefore 
very various 
* Fan 
tain.. 


ure, ſo well known, to be the eſſential difference of the ſpecies man ; and. 


fs how far men determine of the ſorts of animals rather by their ſhape than 


{cen 


3 ſeveral 


t, is very viſible; ſince it has been more than once debated, whether 
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declared a man proviſionally [till time ſhould ſhew what he would prove. 


Was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. | : 


creatures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed the dith- 


| reaſon, as: infants caſt in another mould: ſome whereof, though of an ap. 
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ſeveral human fetuſes ſhould be preſerved or received to baptiſm or no, on! 
becauſe of the difference of their outward configuration from the ordingr, 
make of children, without knowing whether they were not as capable of 


1 ſhape, are never capable of as much appearance of reaſon all thei: 
ives, as is to be found in an ape, or an elephant, and never give any ſigns of 
being acted by a rational ſoul. Whereby it is evident, that the outward 
figure, which only was fOund wanting, and not the faculty of reaſon, which 
no- body could know would be wanting in its due ſeaſon, was made effentia] 
to the human ſpecies. The learned divine and lawyer muſt, on ſuch occaſions, 
renounce his ſacred definition of animal rationale,” and ſubſtitute ſome 
other eſſence of the human ſpecies. Monfieur Menage furniſhes us with an 
example worth the taking notice of on this occaſion: When the abbot of 
„St. Martin (ſays he) was born, he had fo little of the figure of a man, that 
it beſpake him rather a monſter, It was for ſome time under deliberation, 
„ whether he ſhould be baptized or no. However, he was baptized and 


« Nature had moulded him ſo untowardly, that he was called all his life the 
« Abbot Malotru, 1. e. ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen. MENAGTIANA, 233.“ 
This child, we ſee, was very near being excluded out of the ſpecies of man, 
barely by his ſhape. He eſcaped very narrowly as he was, and it is certain a | 
figure a little more oddly turned had caſt him, and he had been executed as 
a thing not to be allowed to paſs for a man. And yet there can be no reaſon 
given, why if the lineaments of his face had been a little altered, a rational 
ſoul could not have been lodged in him; why a viſage ſomewhat longer, or 
a noſe flatter, or a wider mouth, could not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt 
of his ill figure, with ſuch a ſoul, ſuch parts, as made him, disfigured as he 

{4 27. WHEREIN then, would I gladly know, conſiſt the preciſe and un- 
moveable boundaries of that ſpecies ? It is plain, if we examine, there 1s no 
ſuch thing made by nature, and eſtabliſhed by her amongſt men. The real 
eſſence of that, or any other ſort of ſubſtances, it is evident we know not; 
and therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal eſſences, which we make 
ourſelves, that if ſeveral men were to be aſked concerning ſome oddly- 
ſhaped fetus, as ſoon as born, whether it were a man or no, it is palt 
doubt, one ſhould meet with different anſwers. Which could not happen, 
if the nominal efſences, whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh the ſpecies of 
ſubſtances, were not made by man, with ſome liberty; but were exact) 
copied from preciſe boundaries ſet by nature, whereby it diſtinguiſhed 
all ſubſtances into certain ſpecies. | Who would undertake to reſolve, what 
ſpecies that monſter was of, which is mentioned by Licetus, lib. 1. C. 3: 
with a man's head and hog's body? Or thoſe other, which to the bodies 
of men had the heads of beaſts, as dogs, horſes, &c. If any of theſe 


culty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human ſhape, and al 
below ſwine; had it been murder to deſtroy it? Or muſt the biſhop have been 


conſulted, whether it were man enough to be admitted to the font or 7 
. a | z 
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48, | have been told, it happened in France ſome years ſince, in ſomewhata C RH a p. 
like caſe. 80 uncertain are the boundaries of ſpecies of animals to us, who VI. 
have no other meaſures than the complex ideas of our own collecting: and 
ſo far are we from certainly knowing what a man is; though, perhaps, it 
will be judged great ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, 
I may fay, that the certain boundaries of that ſpecies are ſo far from bein 
determined; and the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, which make the nomi- 
nal efſence, ſo far from being ſettled and perfectly known, that very material 
doubts may ſtill ariſe about it. And I imagine, none of the definitions of 
the word man, which we yet have, nor deſctiptions of that ſort of animal, 
are ſo perfect and exact, as to ſatisfy a confiderate inquiſitive perſon ; much 
leſs to obtain a general conſent, and to be that which men would every- 
where ſtick by, in the decifion of caſes, and determining of life and death, 
baptiſm or no baptiſm, in productions that might happen. | 

928. Bur though theſe nominal eſſences of ſubſtances are made by the But not ſo 
mind, they are not yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed modes. To the N 5 
making of any nominal eſſence, it is neceſſary, Firſt, that the ideas whereof modes. 
it conſiſts have ſuch an union as to make but one idea, how compounded ſo- 
ever, Secondly, that the particular ideas ſo united be exactly the ſame, 
neither more nor leſs. For if two abſtract complex ideas differ either in 
number or ſorts of their component parts, they make two different, and not 
one and the ſame eſſence. In the firſt, of theſe, the mind, in making its 
complex ideas of ſubſtances, only follows nature; and puts none together, 
which are not ſuppoſed to have an union in nature. No-body joins the voice 
of a ſheep, with the ſhape of a horſe ; nor the colour of lead, with the weight 
| and fixedneſs of gold; to be the complex ideas of any real ſubſtances : unleſs 
he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his diſcourſe with unin- 
telligible words. Men obſerving certain qualities always joined and exiſting 
together, therein copied nature; and of ideas fo united, made their complex 
ones of ſubſtances. For though men may make what complex ideas they 
pleaſe, and give what names to them they will; yet if they will be under- 
ſtood, when they ſpeak of things really exiſting, they muſt in ſome degree 
conform their ideas to the things they would ſpeak of: or elſe men's lan- 
guage will be like that of Babel; and every man's words being intelligible 
only to himſelf, . would no longer ſerve to converſation, and the ordinary 
affairs of life, if the ideas they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering the com- 
mon appearances and agreement of ſubſtances, as they really exiſt. | 

\ 29. SECONDLY, though the mind of man, in making its complex ideas of Though 
ſubſtances, never puts any together that do not really or are not ſuppoſed to imper 
O-exiſt; and ſo it truly eim that union from nature: yet the number it 
combines depends upon the various care, induſtry, or fancy of him that makes 
it. Men pony content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious quali- 
les; and often, if not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly 
united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible ſubſtances there are two ſorts ; one 
if organized bodies, which are propagated by ſeed ; and in theſe, the ſhape | 
% that, which to us is the leading quality and moſt characteriſtical part that 
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B o © K determines the ſpecies. And therefore in vegetables and animals, an extended 


III. 


ſolid ſubſtance of ſuch a certain figure uſually ſerves the turn. For however 


— ſome men ſeem to prize their definition of “ animal rationale,” yet ſhould 


Which yet 


ſerve for 


common 


converſe. 


there a creature be found, that had language and reaſon, but partook not of 
the uſual ſhape of a man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a man, how much 
ſoever it were animal rationale.” And if Balaam's aſs had, all his life, gic. 
courſed as rationally as he did once with his maſter, I doubt yet whether any 
one would have thought him worthy the name man, or allowed him to be of 
the ſame « 028, 2 "a imſelf; As in vegetables and animals it is the ſhape, ſo 
in moſt other bodies, not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we moſt fix on, 
and are moſt led by. Thus where we find the colour of gold, we are apt to ima- 
gine all the other qualities, comprehended in our complex idea, to be there 
alſo: and we commonly take theſe two obvious qualities,” viz. ſhape and co- 
lour, for ſo preſumptive ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that ina picture we rea- 
dily ſay this is a lion, and that a roſe; this is a gold, and that a ſilver goblet, 
only by the different figures and colours repreſented to the eye by the pencil. 
30. Bur though this ſerves well enough for groſs and confuſed concep- 
tions, and inaccurate ways of talking and thinking ; yet men are far enough 
from having agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, or qualities, be- 
longing to any ſort of things, ſignified by its name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince 
it requires much time, pains, and ſkill, ſtrict inquiry, and long examination, 
to find out what and how many thoſe ſimple ideas are, which are conſtantly 
and inſeparably united in nature, and are always to be found together in the 
ſame ſubje&t. Moſt men wanting either time, inclination, or induſtry enough 
for this, even to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with ſome few ob- 
vious. and outward appearances of things, thereby readily to diſtinguith and 
ſort them for the common affairs of life: and ſo, without farther examination, 
give them names, or take up the names already in uſe. Which, though in 
common converſation they paſs well enough for the ſigns of ſome few obvious 
qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from comprehending, in a ſettled ſg-· 
nification, a preciſe number of ſimple ideas; much leſs all thoſe which are 
united in nature. He that ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir about genus and 
ſpecies, and ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecifick differences, how few words we have 
yet ſettled definitions af; may with reaſon imagine that thoſe forms, which 
there hath been fo much noiſe made about, are only chimeras, which give us n 
light into the ſpecifick natures of things. And he that ſhall conſider, how far 
the names of ſubſtances are from having tignifications, wherein all who ule 
them do agree, will have reaſon to conclude, that though the nominal eſſences 
of ſubſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from nature, yet they are all, or mot 
of them, very imperfect. Since the compoſition of thoſe complex ideas are, in 
ſeveral men, very different: and therefore that theſe boundaries of ſpecies alt 
as men, and not as nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in nature any ſuch 
prefixed bounds. It is true, that many particular ſubſtances are ſo made b 
nature; that they have a nt and likeneſs one with another, and ſo afford 
a foundation of being ranked into ſorts. But the ſorting of things by us, ” 
the making of determinate fpecies, being in order to naming and comprehend 
ing them under general terms; I cannot ſee how it can be properly * 
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nature ſets the boundaries of the ſpecies of things: or if it be fo, our bounda- CH Ar. 
ries of ſpecies are not exactly conformable to thoſe in nature. For we having VI. 
need of general names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a perfect diſcovery of all 
thoſe qualities which would beſt ſhew us their moſt material differences and 
ments; but we ourſelves divide them, by certain obvious appearances, 

into ſpecies, that we may the eafier under general names communicate our 
thoughts about them. For having no other knowledge of any ſubſtance, but 
of the ſimple ideas that are united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular things 
to agree with others in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ideas; we make that collection 
our ſpecifick idea, and give it a general name; that in recording our thoughts, 
and in our diſcourſe with others, we may in one ſhort word deſign all the 
individuals that agree in that complex idea, without enumerating the {imple 
ideas that make it up; and ſo not wafte our time and breath in tedious de- 
ſcriptions: which we ſee they are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any 
new fort of things they have net yet a name for. 
_ $31. Bur however theſe ſpecies of ſubſtances paſs well enough in ordinary Efences of 
converſation, it is plain that this complex idea, wherein they. obſerve ſeveral _— 
individuals to agree, is by different men made very differently; by fome more, name very 
and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this complex idea contains a greater, and different. 
in others a ſmaller number of qualities; and fo is apparently ſuch as the mind 
makes it. The yellow ſhining colour makes gold to children; others add 
weight, malleableneſs, and fuſibility; and others yet other qualities, which . 
they find joined with that yellow colour, as conſtantly as its weight and fufi- | | 1 
bility; for in all theſe and the like qualities, one has as good a right to be put i H 
into the complex idea of that ſubſtance wherein they are alk joined, as another. 1 
And therefore different men leaving out or putting in ſeveral fimple ideas, | Z 
which others do not, according to their various examination, ſkill, or obſer- | 
ration of that ſubject, have different eſſences of gold; which muſt therefore 
be of their on, and not of nature's making. | 
_ $32. Ir the number of ſimple ideas, that make the nominal eſſence of the The more ge- 
laweſt ſpecies; or firſt ſorting of individuals, depends on the mind of man pow of 
vanoully collecting them, it is much more evident that they do ſb, in the more more income 
comprehenſive claſſes, which by the maſters of logick are called genera. Theſe pleat and 
are complex ideas defignedly imperfect: and it is viſible at firſt fight, that 8 * 
ſeyeral of thoſe qualities that are to be found in the things themſelves, are 
purpoſely left out of generieal ideas. For as the mind, to make general ideas 
comprehending” ſeveral: particulars, leaves out thoſe of time, and place, and 
luch-other, that make them incommunicable to more than one individual ſo 
to make other vet more general ideas, that may comprehend different ſorts, it 
leaves out thoſe qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts into its new collection 
only ſuch ideas as are common to ſeveral ſorts. The ſame convenience that 
made men expreſs ſeveral pareels of yellow matter coming from Guinea and 
"cru under one name, ſets them alio upon making of one name that may 
Ws en both gold and filver, and ſome other bodies of different ſorts. 

ia is done by leaving out thoſe qualities, which are peculiar to each ſort; 


and retaining a complex idea made up of thoſe that are common to them all; 
VOL. I. Oo. | to 
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B o o k to which the name metal being annexed, there is a genus conſtituted ; the 
III. eſſence whereof being that abſtract idea, containing only malleableneſs and 
——  fuhbility, with certain degrees of weight and fixedneſs, wherein ſome bodiez 
of ſeveral kinds agree; leaves out the colour, and ogher qualities peculiar to 

gold and filver, and the other ſorts comprehended under the name metal 
Whereby it is plain, that men follow not exactly the patterns ſet them by 

nature, when they make their general ideas of ſubſtances ; ſince there is n, 

body to be found, which has barely malleableneſs and fuſibility in it, with. 

out other qualities as inſeparable as thoſe. But men, in making their general 

ideas, ſeeing. more the convenience of language and quick diſpatch, by ſhort 

and comprehenſive figns, than the true and preciſe nature of things as they 

exiſt, have, in the framing their abſtra& ideas, chiefly purſued that end, 

which was to be furniſhed with ſtore of general and variouſly comprehenfive 

names. So that in this whole buſineſs of genera and ſpecies, the genus, or 

more comprehenſive, is but a partial conception of what is in the ſpecics, 

and the ſpecies but a partial idea of what is to be found in each individual. 

If therefore any one will think, that a man, and a horſe, and an animal, and 

a plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed. by real eſſences made by nature, he muſt 

think nature to be very liberal of theſe real eſſences, making one for body, 

another for an animal, and another for a horſe ; and all theſe eſſences liberally 

beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would rightly confider what is done, 

in all theſe genera and ſpecies, or ſorts, we ſhould find, that there is no 

new thing made, but only more or leſs comprehenſive ſigus whereby we may 
be enabled to expreſs, in a few ſyllables, great numbers of particular things, 

as they agree in more or leſs general conceptions, which we have framed to 

that yt xg In all which we may obſerve, that the more general term is 

always the name of a leſs complex idea; and that each genus is but a partial 

conception of the ſpecies comprehended under it. So that if theſe abſtrat 

general ideas be thought to be compleat, it can only be in reſpect of a certain 

eſtabliſhed relation between them and certain names, which are made uſe of 

to ſignify them; and not in reſpect of any thing exiſting, as made by nature. 

This all - 8 355 Tris is adjuſted to the true end of ſpeech, which is to be the eaſieſt 
—_— and ſhorteſt way of communicating our notions. For thus he, that would diſ- 
ſpeech. courſe of things as they agreed in the complex ideas of extenſion and ſolidity, 
needed but uſe the word body to denote all ſuch. He that to theſe would join 
others, ſignified by the words life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, needed but 
uſe the word animal, to fignify all which partook of thoſe ideas : and he that 
had made a complex idea of a body, with life, ſenſe, and motion, with the 
faculty of reaſoning, and a certain ſhape joined to it, needed but uſe the ſhort 
monoſyllable man to expreſs all particulars that correſpond to that complex 
idea. This is the proper buſineſs of genus and ſpecies: and this men do, 
without any conſideration of real eſſences; or ſubſtantial forms, which come 
not within the reach of our knowledge, when we think of thoſe things; nor 

within the ſignification of our words, when we diſcourſe with others. 


+ 34. WRX I to talk with any one of a ſort of birds I lately faw in 


Inſtance in 


eafluaries. St. Tames's Fark, about three or four feet high, with a covering of ſomething 


between 
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between feathers and hair, of a dark brown colour, without wings, but in CH Ar. 
the place thereof two or three little branches coming down like ſprigs of Spa- VI. 
niſh broom, long great legs, with feet only of three claws, and without a tail, 
I muſt make this deſcription of it, and ſo may make others underſtand me: 
but when Tam told that the name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that word 
to ſtand in diſcourſe for all my complex idea mentioned in that deſcription; 
though by that word, which is now become a ſpecifick name, I know no 
more of the real eſſence or conſtitution of that ſort of animals than I did 
before; and knew probably as much of the nature of that ſpecies of birds, 
before I learned the name, as many Engliſhmen do of ſwans, or herons, which 
are ſpecifick names, very well known, of ſorts of birds common in England. 
$35, FRoM what has been ſaid, it is evident, that men make ſorts of Men deter- 
things. For it being different eſſences alone that make different ſpecies, it may =_ 
is plain that they who make thoſe abſtra& ideas, which are the nominal eſ- 
ſences, do thereby make the ſpecies, or ſort. - Should there be a body found, 
having all the other qualities of gold, except malleabledeſs, it would no 
doubt be made a queſtion whether it were gold or no, i. e. whether it were 
of that ſpecies. This could be determined only by that abſtract idea to which 
every one annexed the name gold: fo that it would be true gold to him, and 
belong to that ſpecies, who included not malleableneſs in his nominal eſ- 
ſence, ſignified by the ſound gold; and on the other ſide it would not be 
true gold, or of that ſpecies, to him who included malleableneſs in his ſpeci- 
fick idea. And who, I pray, is it that makes theſe diverſe ſpecies even un- 
der one and the ſame name, but men that make two different abſtract ideas 
conſiſting not exactly of the ſame collection of qualities? Nor is it a mere 
ſuppoſition to imagine that a body may exiſt, wherein the other obvious 
qualities of gold may be without malleableneſs ; ſince it is certain, that gold 
itſelf will be ſometimes ſo eager, (as artiſts call it). that it will as little en- 
dure the hammer as glaſs itſelf. What we have faid, of the putting in or 
leaving malleableneſs out of the complex idea the name gold is by any one 
annexed to, may be ſaid of its peculiar weight, fixedneſs, and ſeveral other 
the like qualities : for whatſoever is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex 
idea, to which that name is annexed, that makes the ſpecies : and as an 
particular parcel of matter anſwers that idea, ſo the name of the ſort belongs 
truly to it; and it is of that ſpecies. - And thus any thing is true gold, per- 
{e& metal. All which determination of the ſpecies, it 1s plain, depends on 
the underſtanding of man, making this or that complex idea. Wb). 
- 36. Turs then, in ſhort, is the caſe: nature makes many particular things Nature | 
which do agree one with another, in many ſenſible qualities, and probably too er ve ohh 4 
in their internal frame and conſtitution: but it is not this real eſſence that ; 
iltinguiſhes them into ſpecies; it is men, who, taking occaſion from the 
qualities they find united in them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral indi- 
v10uals to agree, range them into ſorts, in order to their naming, for the conve- 8 
nence of comprehenſive ſigns ; under which individuals, according to their 
contormity to this or that abſtract idea, come to be ranked as under enſigns ; 
o that this is of the blue, that the red regiment ; this is a man, that a drill: 
dach in this, I think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of genus and ſpecies. 
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§ 37. I po not deny but nature, in the conſtant production of particyl,r 
beings, makes them not always new and various, but very much alike and of 
— kin one to another: but I think it nevertheleſs true, that the boundaries of 
the ſpecies, whereby men ſort them, are made by men; fince the eſſences 
of the ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by different names, are, as has been proved, of 
man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the internal nature of the things 
they are taken from. So that we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting 
8 of things is the workmanſhip of men. ey 
Each abſtract g 38. Oxx thing I doubt not but will ſeem very ſtrange in this doctrine. 
tk I an eſ- which is, that from what has been ſaid it will follow, that each abſtrad 
idea, with a name to it, makes a diſtinct ſpecies. But who can help it if 
truth will have it ſo? For ſo it muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the 
N of things limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe ; and let us ſee, 
t general terms ſignify not our abſtract ideas, but ſomething different from 
them. I would fain know why a ſhock and a hound are not as diſtindt 
ſpecies as a ſpaniel and an elephant. We have no ether idea of the different 
eſſence of an elephant and a ſpaniel, than we have of the different eſſence of 
a ſhock and a hound; all the eſſential difference, whereby we know and dir. 
tinguiſh them one from another, conſiſting only in the different collection 
of ſimple ideas, to which we have given thoſe different names. 
Genera and 8 39. How much the making of ſpecies and genera is in order to general 
„ w_m names, and how much general names are neceſſary, if not to the being, yet 
a 2-2 Hg at lealt to the compleating of a ſpecies, and making it paſs for ſuch, will ap- 
pear, beſides what has been ſaid above concerning ice and water, in a very 
familiar example. A ſilent and a ſtriking watch are but one ſpecies to thoſe 
who have but one name for them: but he that has the name watch for one, 
and clock for the other, and diſtin complex ideas, to which thoſe names 
belong, to him they are different ſpecies. It will be ſaid perhaps that the 
inward contrivance and conſtitution is different between theſe two, which 
the watch-maker has a clear idea of. And yet, it is plain, they are but one 
ſpecies to him, when he has but one name for them. Fot what is ſufficient 
in the inward contrivance to make a new ſpecies? There are ſome watches 
that are made with four wheels, others with five: is this a ſpecifick dit- 
ference to the workman ? Some have ſtrings and phyſies, and others none; 
ſome have. the balance looſe,. and others regulated by a ſpiral ſpring, and 
others by hogs briſtles : are any or all of theſe enough to make a ſpecifick 
difference to the workman, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other dit- 
ferent contrivances, in the internal conſtitutions of watches? It is certain 
each of theſe hath a real difference from the reſt : but whether it be an eſ- 
ſential, a ſpecifick difference or no, relates only to the complex idea to whic 
the name watch is given: as long as they all agree in the idea which that 
name ſtands for, and that name does not as a generical name comprehend dit- 
ferent ſpecies under it, they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically different. But 
if any one will make minuter diviſions from differences that he knows in the 
internal frame of watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex ideas give names 


that ſhall prevail; they will then be new ſpecies to them, who have a. 
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ideas with names to them, and can, by thoſe differences, diſtinguiſh watches 
into theſe ſeveral ſorts, and then watch will be a generical name. But yet 
they would be no diſtinct ſpecies to men ignorant of clock-work and the 
inward contrivances of watches, who had no other idea but the outward 
ſhape and bulk, with the marking of the hours by the hand. For to them 
all thoſe other names would be but ſynonymous terms for the ſame idea, and 
ſignify no more, nor no other thing but a watch. Juſt thus, I think, it is 
in natural things. No- body will doubt that the wheels or ſprings (if I may 
ſo lay) within, are different in a rational man and a changeling, no more 
than that there 1s a difference in the frame between a drill and a changeling. 
But whether one, or both the differences be eflential or ſpecifical, is only to 
be known to us, by their agreement or diſagreement with the complex idea 
that the name man ſtands for: for by that alone can it be determined, whe- 
ther one, or both, or neither of thoſe be a man or no. F 
$40. FROM what has been before ſaid, we may ſee the reaſon why, in 
the ſpecies of artificial things, there is generally leſs confuſion and uncer- 
tainty, than in natural. Becauſe an artificial thing being a production of 
man, which the artificer deſigned, and therefore well knows the idea of, the 
name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other idea, nor to import any other 
eflence than _ is certainly to be known, and eaſy enough to be appre- 
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CHAP; 
VI. 
— — 


Species of ar- 
tificial things 
leſs conſuſed 
than natural. 


hended. For the idea or eſſence of the ſeveral forts of artificial things con- 


ſiting, for the moſt part, in nothing but the determinate figure of ſenſible 
parts; and ſometimes motion depending thereon, which the artificer faſhions 
in matter, ſuch as he finds for his turn; it is not beyond the reach of our 
faculties to attain a certain idea thereof, and to ſettle the fignification of the 
names, whereby the ſpecies of artificial things are diſtinguiſhed with leſs 
doubt, obſcurity and equivocation, than we can in things natural, whoſe dif- 
terences and operations depend upon contrivances beyond the reach of our 
diſcoveries. . 1 | 

141. I MusT be excuſed here if I think artificial things are of diſtinct 
(pecies as well as natural: fince I find they are as 7 and orderly ranked 
into ſorts, by different abſtract ideas, with general names annexed to them, 
a5 diſtinct one from another as thoſe of natural ſubſtances. For why ſhould 


Artificial 
things of diſ- 
tinct ſpecies. 


ve not think a watch and piſtol, as diſtin ſpecies one from another, as a 


horſe and a dog, they being expreſſed in our minds by diſtinct ideas, and to 
others by diſtinct appellations ? v4 | 

}42. Tas is farther to be obſerved concerning ſubſtances, that they alone 
of all our ſeveral ſorts of ideas have particular or proper names, whereby one 
only particular thing is fignified. Becauſe in ſimple ideas, modes, and relations, 
it ſeldom happens that men have occaſion to mention often this or that parti- 
cular when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of mixed modes, being 
actions which periſh in their birth, are not capable of a laſting duration as 
lubſtances, which are the actors; and wherein the ſimple ideas that make 
up the complex ideas deſigned by the name, have a laſting union. | 

943. IMusT beg pardon of my reader, for having dwelt ſo long upon this 
lubject, and perhaps with ſome obſcurity. But I defire it may be conſidered 
bowdifficult it is to lead another by words into the thoughts of things, ſtrip ped 

. 8 | "FO 


Subſtances 
alone have 


proper 
names. 


Difliculty to: 
tre-t of 
words. 
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of thoſe ſpecifical differences we give them: which things, if I name not, If 
nothing; and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome ſort or other 
and ſuggeſt to the mind the uſual abſtract idea of that ſpecies ; and ſo croſs ny 
purpoſe. For to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordina 

fignification of the name man, which is our complex idea uſually annexed to 


it; and bid the reader conſider man as he is in himſelf, and as he is really dif. 


tinguiſhed from others in his internal conſtitution, or real eſſence; that is, . 
ſomething he knows not what; looks like trifling : and yet thus one muſt do 


Inſtances of 
mixed modes 
in kinneah 
and niouph. 


who would 4 8 of the ſuppoſed real eſſences and ſpecies of things, as thought 
to be made by nature, if it be but only to make it underſtood, that there is ng 
ſuch thing ſignified by the general names, which ſubſtances are called by. But 


| becauſe it is difficult by known familiar names to do this, give me leave to en- 


deavour by an example to make the different conſideration the mind has of ſpe- 


cCifick names and ideas a little more clear; and to ſhew how the complex ideas 


of modes are referred ſometimes to archetypes in the minds of other intelligent 
beings ; or, which is the ſame, to the fignification annexed by others to their 
received names; and ſometimes to no archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo to 
ſhew how the mind always refers its ideas of ſubſtances, either to the ſub- 


ſtances themſelves, or to the ſignification of their names as to the archetypes; 


and alſo to make plain the nature of ſpecies, or ſorting of things, as appre- 
hended, and made uſe of by us; and of the eſſences belonging to thoſe ſpe- 
cies, which is perhaps of more moment, to diſcover the extent and certainty 
of our knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. | | | 
5844. LeT us ſuppoſe Adam in the ſtate of a grown man, with a good un- 

derſtanding, but in a ſtrange country, with all things new and unknown about 
him ; and no other faculties, to attain the knowledge of them, but what one 

of this age has now. He obſerves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, and 


imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his wife Adah (whom he mot ar- 


dently loved) that ſhe had too much kindneſs for another man. Adam dil- 
3 theſe his thoughts to Eve, and deſires her to take care that Adah com- 
mit not folly: and in theſe diſcourſes with Eve he makes uſe of theſe two new 
words, kinneah and niouph. In time Adam's miſtake appears, for he finds 
Lamech's trouble proceeded from having killed a man: but yet the two names, 
kinneah and niouph (the one ſtanding for ſuſpicion, in a huſband, of his 
wife's diſloyalty to him, and the other for the act of committing diſloyalty) loſt 
not their diſtin& ſignifications. It is plain then that here were two diſtinct 
complex ideas of mixed modes with names to them, two diſtinct ſpecies of 
actions eſſentially different; I aſk wherein conſiſted the eſſences of theſe two 
diſtinct ſpecies of actions? And it is plain it conſiſted in a preciſe combination 
of ſimple ideas, different in one from the other. I aſk, Whether the complex 
idea in Adam's mind, which he called kinneah, were adequate or no? And it!“ 
plain it was ; for it being a combination of ſimple ideas, which he, without an) 
regard to any ERC. 10s reſpect to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily. 
put together, abſtracted and gave the name kinneah to, to ©! Shape in thort to 
others, by that one ſound, all the ſimple ideas contained an united in that 
complex one; it muſt neceflarily follow, that it was an adequate idea. His 


own choice having made that combination, it had all in it he intended it 


1 | 6 - ſhould, 
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ould, and ſo could not but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it being C a e. 

referred to no other archetype which it was ſuppoſed to reprelent. V. 
. TawzsEt words, kinneah and niouph, by degrees grew into common 

uſe; and then the caſe was ſome what altered. Adam's children had the ſame 

faculties, and thereby the ſame power that he had to make what complex ideas 

of mixed modes they pleaſed in their own minds; to abſtract them, and make 

what ſounds they pleaſed the ſigns of them: but the uſe of names being to 

make our ideas within us known to others, that cannot be done, but when the 

ame fign ſtands for the ſame idea in two who would communicate their 

thoughts and diſcourſe together. - Thoſe therefore of Adam's children, that 

found theſe two words, kinneah and niouph, in familiar uſe, could not take 

them for inſignificant ſounds ; but muſt needs conclude, they ſtood for ſome- 

thing, for certain ideas, abſtract ideas, they being general names, which ab- 

ſtract ideas were the eſſences of the ſpecies diſtinguiſhed by thoſe names. If 

therefore they would uſe theſe words, as names of ſpecies already eſtabliſhed 

and agreed on, they were obliged to conform the ideas in their minds, ſigni- 

fed by theſe names, to the ideas that they ſtood for in other men's minds, as 

to their patterns and archetypes ; and then indeed their ideas of theſe complex 

modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe that 

conſiſted of combinations of many ſimple ideas) not to be exactly conformable 

to the ideas in other men's minds, uſing the ſame names; though for this there 

be uſually a remedy at hand, which is to aſk the meaning of any word we 

underſtand not, of him that uſes it : it being as impoſſible to know certainly 

what the words jealouſy and adultery (which I think anſwer mp and x2) 

ſtand for in another man's mind, with whom I would diſcourſe about them ; 

as it was impoſſible, in the beginning of language, to know what kinneah _ 

and niouph ſtood for in another man's mind, without explication, they being 

voluntary ſigns in every one. 

646. Liar us . conſider, after the ſame manner, the names of Inſtance of 
ſubſtances in their frſt application. One of Adam's children, roving in the 8 ww 
mountains, lights on a ng ſubſtance which pleaſes his eye; home he 
carries it to Adam, who, upon conſideration of it, finds it to be hard, to 
have a bright yellow colour, and an exceeding great weight. Theſe, 
perhaps at firſt, are all the qualities he takes notice of in it; and abſtracting 
this won 65 idea, conſiſting of a ſubſtance having that peculiar bright 
jellowneſs, and a weight very great in proportion to its bulk, he gives it 
the name zahab, to denominate and mark all ſubſtances that have theſe. 
ſenſible qualities in them. It is evident now that, in this caſe, Adam acts. 
qute differently from what he did before in forming thoſe ideas of mixed 
modes, to which he gave the names kinneah and niouph. For there he puts. 
ideas together, only by his own imagination, not taken. from the exiſtence 
of any thing ; and to them he gave names to denominate all things that 
ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtract ideas, without conſidering. 
whether any ſuch thing did exiſt or no; the ſtandard. there was of his own: 
making. But in the ee his idea of this new ſubſtance,. he takes the: 


Je contrary courſe '; here he has a ſtandard made by nature; and therefore: oY 
0 repreſent that ta himſelf, by the idea he has of it, even when it is: : 


% 
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Boo x abſent, he puts in no ſimple, idea into his complex one, but what he h 
III. the perception of from the thing itſelf. He takes care that his * 
L—— conformable to this archetype, and intends the name ſhould ſtand for an ide; 
ſo-conformable. 4 W er ett 
" $47. Luis piece of matter, thus denominated zahab by Adam, being quite 
different from any he had ſeen before, no-body, I think, will deny to be: 
diſtinct ſpecies, and to have its peculiar effence ; and that the name zahab i, 
the mark of the ſpecies, and a name belonging to all things partaking in that 
eſſence. But here it is plain, the eſſence, Adam made the name zahab ſtand 
for, was 5 but a body hard, ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the 
inquiſitive mind of man, not content with the knowledge of theſe, as! may 
ſay, ſuperficial qualities, puts Adam on farther examination of this matter. 
He therefore knocks and beats it with flints, to fee what was diſcoverable is 
the inſide : He finds it yield to blows, but not eaſily ſeparate into pieces: he 
finds it will bend without breaking. Is not now ductility to be added to his 
former idea, and made part of the x "Ml of the ſpecies that name zahab ſtand; 
for? Farther trials diſcover fuſibility and fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the 
fame reaſon that any of the others were, to be put into the complex idea figni- 
fied by the name zahab? If not, what reaſon will there be ſhewn more for 
the one than the other ? If theſe muſt; then all the other properties, which 
any farther trials ſhall diſcover in this matter, ought by the tame reaſon to 
make a part of the ingredients of the complex idea, which the name zahab 
ſtands for, and ſo be the eſſence of the ſpecies marked by that name. Which 
properties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, that the idea made after this 
| faſhion by this archetype, will be always inadequate. 
Their ideas 8 48. BUT this is not all, it would alſo follow, that the names of ſubances 
3 OR. would not only have, (as in truth they have) but would alſo be ſuppoſed 
vatious. . to have, different ſignifications, as uſed by different men, which would very 
much cumber the uſe of language. For if every diſtin& quality, that 
were diſcovered in any matter by any one, were ſuppoſed to make a neceffary 
part of the complex idea, fignified by the common name given it, it mult 
follow, that men muſt ſuppoſe the fame word to fignify different things in 
different men; ſince they cannot doubt but different men may have diſco- 
vered ſeveral qualities in ſubſtances of the ſame denomination, which others 
know nothing of. Sh eee 
Therefore $ 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppoſed a real eſſence belonging 
to fix their to every ſpecies, from which theſe: properties all flow, and would have their 
{p-cie5,2702) name of the ſpecies ſtand for that. But they not having any idea of that 
ſuppoſed. real eſſence in fubſtances, and their words ſignifying nothing but the ideas 
| they have; that which is done by this attempt, is only to put the name or 
ſound in the place and ſtead of the thing having that real efſence, without 
knowing what the real eſſence is; and this is thatwhich men do, when the 
| ſpeak of ſpecies of things, as ſuppoſing them made by nature, and diftin- | 
3 r ES 
Which fap- 50. FOR let us conſider, when we affirm, that all gold is fixed, either i 
poſition is of means that fixedneſs is a part of the definition, part of the nominal eſſence 
ne . the word gold ſtands for; and ſo this affirmation, all gold is fixed, contains 


nothing 


—__ 
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nothing but the ſignification of the term gold. Or elſe it means, that fixedneſs, C H a y. 
not being a part of the definition of the gold, is a property of that ſubſtance VI. 
ſelf: in which caſe, it is plain, that the word gold ſtands in the place of a 
ſubſtance, having the real eflence of a ſpecies of things made by nature. 
In which way of ſubſtitution it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a ſignification, 
that though this propoſition, gold is fixed, be in that ſenſe an affirmation of 
ſomething real, yet it is a truth will always fail us in its particular application, 
and ſo is of no real uſe nor certainty. For let it be ever fo true, that all gold, 
;-6; all that has the real eſſence of gold, is fixed, what ſerves this for, whilſt 
we know not in this ſenſe what is or is not gold? For if we know not the 
real eſſence of gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know what parcel of matter 
has that efſence, and ſo whether it be true gold or no. 


$51, To conclude : what liberty Adam had at firſt to make any complex Concluſion. 
ideas of mixed modes, by no other patterns but his own thoughts, the we 
have all men ever fince had. And the ſame neceſſity of conforming his ideas 
of ſubſtances to things without him, as to archetypes made by nature, that 
Adam was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf; the ſame 
are all men ever fince under too. The ſame liberty alſo that Adam had of 
affixing any new name to any idea, the fame has any one ſtill (eſpecially the 
beginners of languages, if we can imagine” any ſuch) but only with this 
ifference, that in places where men in ſociety have already eſtabliſhed a 
language amongſt them, the ſignifications of words are very warily and ſpa- 
tingly to be altered: becauſe men being furniſhed already with names for 
- their ideas, and common uſe nag, 1 4 aw known names to certain 
ideas, an affected miſapplication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new notions, will, perhaps, venture ſometimes on the coinin 
of new terms to expreſs them : but men think it a boldneſs, and it is un- 
certain whether common aſe will ever make them paſs for current. But in 
communication with others, it is neceſſary, that we conform the ideas we 
make the vulgar words of any language ſtand for to their known proper | at 
lgnifications (Which I have explained at large already) or elſe to make 
know! that new fignification we apply them to. | fre, 


_ "CHAPTER VII. 
Of particles. 


J.. ESIDES words, which are names of ideas in the mind, there are C H A p. 
| A great many others that are made uſe of, to ſignify the connection VII. 

that the mind gives to ideas, or propoſitions one with another. The mind, in _—— 

communicating its th t to others, does not only need ſigns of the ideas it Panticlescon- 


| . 9 ; . ect parts, or 
bas then Before it, but others alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular action of wholeſenten- 


ts own, at that time, relating to thoſe ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; as is, ces together. 
by 1s not, are the general marks of the mind, affirming or denying. But 
rs affirmation or negation, without which there is in words no truth or 

vor 1 mind does, in declaring its ſentiments to others, connect not 


P p | | only 
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B O o E only the parts of propoſitions; but whole ſentences one to another, with 


III. 


In them con- 


Particles⸗- 


their ſeveral relations and dependencies, to make a coherent diſcourſe. 
892, Tur words, whereby it ſignifies what connection it gives to the ſe- 


flſts the art of veral affirmations and negations, that it unites in one continued reaſoning or 


well-ſpeak- 
ing. 


They ſhew 
what relation 
the mind 
gives to its 
own 


thoughts, 


narration, are generally called particles; and it is in the right uſe of theſe, 
that more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good ſtyle. To 
think well, it is not enough that a man has ideas clear and diſtinct in his 
thoughts, nor that he obſerves the agreement or diſagreement of ſome of 
them; but he mult think in train, and obſerve the dependence of his thoughts 
and reaſonings upon one another. And to expreſs. well ſuch methodical and 
rational thoughts, he muſt have words to ſhew what connection, reſtriction, 
diſtinction, oppoſition, emphaſis, &c. he gives to each reſpective part of his 


diſcourſe. To miſtake in any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing | 


his hearer ; and therefore it is that thoſe words which are not truly by 
themſelves the names of any ideas, are of ſuch conſtant and indiſpenſable ule 
in language, and do much contribute to men's well exprefling themſelves. 
983. Tus part of grammar has been perhaps as much neglected, as ſome 
others over-diligently cultivated. It is eaſy 755 men to write, one after. an- 
other, of caſes and genders, moods and tenſes, gerunds and ſupines: in theſe, 
and the like, there has been great diligence uſed ; and particles themſelves, 
in ſome languages, have been, with great ſhew of exactneſs, ranked into their 
ſeveral orders. But though 5 oſitions and con junctions, &c. are names 
well known in grammar, and the particles contained under them carefully 
ranked into their diſtin& ſubdiviſions ; yet he Who would ſhew the right ule 
of particles, and what ſignificancy and force they have, muſt take a little 
more pains, enter into his own thoughts, and obſerve: nicely the ſeveral 
poſtures of his mind in diſcourſing. 1 ; 


2 TYP2313 P17} 1 | 
84. NRIT HER is it enough, for the explaining of theſe words, to render 
them, as is uſual in dictionaries, by words of another tongue which come 
neareſt to their ſignification: for 4 is meant by them is commonly as 
hard to be underſtood in one, as another language. They are all marks of 
ſome action, or intimation of the mind 3; and therefore to underſtand them 
rightly, the ſeveral views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations and excep- 
tions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the mind, for Which we have either 
none, or very deficient names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe there 
is a great variety, much exceeding the number of particles, that moſt lan- 
guages have to expreſs them by; and therefore it is not to be wondered that 
molt of theſe particles have divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite ſignifica- 
tions. In the Hebrew tongue there is a particle conſiſting of but one fingle 
above fifty ſeveral fignifications. oo TE The; 
85. Bor, is à particle, none more familiar in our language; and he that 


letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, feventy, I am ſure - 
| P* 44 I 21 LAS RIS BY 1 


ſays it is a diſcretive conjunction, and that it anſwers ſed in Latin, or mais 


in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained . But it ſeems to me t0 
intimate ſeveral relations the mind gives to the ſeveral propofitions or parts 
of them, which it joins by this monoſyllable. ene 

, 14 b * . k N FR IRS : 
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Fixs T, „ but to ſay no more: here it intimates a ſtop of the mind in CH Ax. 
the courſe it Was going, before it came quite to the end of it. . „ 
Srconp tr, I faw but two plants:“ here it ſhews, that the mind limit. 
che ſenſe to what is expreſſed, with a negation of all other. Witt 
THIRDLY, © you pray; but it is not that God would bring you to the 
true religion,” A 1s | | 
FouRTHLY, “but that he would confirm you in your own,” The firſt 
of theſe Buts intimates a ſuppoſition in the mind of ſomething otherwiſe 


than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that the mind makes a direct oppoſition 


oy 


between that, and what goes before it. . | 
Fir rtv, “all animals have ſenſe ;” but a dog is an animal: here it 
fpnifies little more, but that the latter propoſition is joined to the former, 
as the minor of a ſyllogiſm. | | 
96. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many other ſignifica- This matter 
tions of this particle, if it were my buſineſs to examine it in its full latitude, 3 nently 
and conſider it in all the places it is to be found: which if one ſhould do, here. 
doubt, Whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve 
the title of diſcretive, which grammarians give to it. But I intend not here 
a full explication of this ſort of ſigns. The inſtances I have given in this 
one, may give occaſion to reflect on their uſe and force in language, and lead 
us into the contemplation of ſeveral actions of our minds in diſcourſing, 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by theſe particles; ſome 
whereof conſtantly, and others in certain conſtructions, have the ſenſe of a 
whole ſentence contained in them. Wh. 70 ene 


rr 


Of abſtract and concrete terms. 


7 


1 ordinary words of language, and our common uſe of them, CH Av. 
| would have given us light into the nature of our ideas, if they VIII. 
had been but confidered with attention. The mind, as has been ſhewn, ; - 7 
has a power to abſtract its ideas, and ſo they become eſſences, general eſ- rae rp M 
lences, hereby the ſorts of things are diſtinguiſhed, ' Now each abſtract predicable 
idea being diſtinct, ſo that of any two the one can never be the other, the N 
my will, by its intuitive knowledge, perceive their difference; and there- why. 
ore in rl no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed one of another. 
| > e 1ce in the common uſe of language, which permits not any two 
tract words, or names of abſtract ideas, to be affirmed one of another. 
A how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how certain ſoever 
is, that man is an animal, or rational, or white, yet every one at firſt 
* perceives the falſhood of theſe propoſitions; humanity is animality, 
* ee or whiteneſs: and this is as evident, as any of the moſt al- 
45 manims. All our affirmations then are only inconcrete, which is 
I | Pp 2 F me the 


9 
: 
. 
* 
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B OO the affirming, not one abſtract idea to be another, but one ee idea to 

III. be joined to another; which a ideas, ju ſubſtances, * of any 

v. fort ; in all the reſt, are little elſe but A and in ſubſtances, the 

moſt frequent are of pow 1 v. g., 4 man is white, ſignifies, that the 

thing that has the eſſence mh! n bas alſo in it the efſence of whiteneſs, 

which is nothing but a 2 to produce the ĩdea of whiteneſs i in one, 

+ . ;; 2 Whole ces can diſcover ordinary biet or a man Wa en ſignifies 

1 'VY . wy hat dthe of ee, hath e in it the gence 
3 eaſoning 


ty, i, e. ROT Hf | 
§ 2. Tris FT of Rods hows us alſo. the difference of our ideas: 


* for if we obſerve; them, we {þall find that aue | Ideas have all abſtra& 
s Well as concrete N 0 dne whi de is che language of 
rammarians) a ſubſtantive, the other 15 ede whiteneſs, white, 
weetnefs, BY The like 4G holds in our "Jas modes and relations; 
as juſtice, juſt ; 2 equal; only with this difference, that ſome of the 
concrete names — ore amongft men chiefly, are fubſtantives ; as 
1 DN whe Bo hed ol xo a reaſon. But as to ur idea 
f ſubſtances, we have very few or no abſtract names at all. For though 
mme {chogls have introduced animalitas, humanitay, 'carporictss, and — 
_ athens, yet they hold no proportion with that infinite 1 of names of 
ſubſtances, to Which they. never were ridiculous. ene to attempt the 
coining of abſtract one N. thoſe few that the Choo and put into 
the mouths. of their pabſte Bever yet get Amittanee into common 


uſe, or obtain the e o blic approbation; Which ſeems to me u 
leaſt to intimate the confeffion of all mankind, that they have no ideas of 


the real eſſences of ſybſtances, finge they have not names for ſuch ideas: 
which no doubt they would have ad, had not their conſciouſneſs to them- 
ſelves of their ignorance of them kept them from ſo idle an attempt. And 
therefore though they had ideas enough to Ang aih cold from a ſtone, 
and metal from wood ; yet the on fog er e ventuted on ſuch terms, as 
aurietas and metallietas and lignietas, or the like names, which 
ud to fi goify the real eflences of thoſe ſubſtances, whereof they 
knew 8 no ideas. And indeed it was only the doctrine of fobſtntl 
forms, and the confidence of miſtaken pretenders to a knowledge that they 
bad not, which firſt coined, and then introduced animalitas, and humanits, 
and the ike; which yet went very little farther than their own ſchools, and 
; © could neven get to he current amongſt underſtanding men. Indeed, hums- 
—  nztas. was a word familiar amongſt dne Romans, but in a far different ſenſe, 
Aud flood not for the abſtiact eſlence of any ſubſtance; but was the abſtcatte 
* 1 * . W 


| a of worde. a 


0 H A p T E R IX. 
ot the imperſection of words. 


F: ROM 2 bas been ſaid in 1 fore chapters, 10 is ea to per. C N A p. 
$1 Fee g ection erregen z eee 2 
ee almoſt unavoidable for many of them to be doubtful _— 
and uncertain. in their ſignifications. . To examine the perfection or imper- . i 
ſection of words, it is neceſſary ich © confider their uſe and end: fr as — 
they are more or leſs fitted to At that, are they more or lefs perfect. communicat- 
We have, in the former part of Yi diſcourſe, often. upon. occaſion men- —_— . 
* tioned a double uſe of words. | 

Fix8T, one for the recording of our own N hts. 

SECONDLY, the other for the communicating — our thoughts to MING 

$2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording our own thoughts for the hel words 
of our own. memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourſeſves, any w will Eve for” 
will ſerve the turn. For ſince ſounds are voluntary and indifferent ſigns of nk 
my idea, a man may uſe what words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own ideas to 
himſelf ; and there will be no imperfection in them, if he conſtantly uſe 
the ame ſi gn for the fame idea; for then he cannot fail of having his mcaning 
underſtood, wherein confifts the right uſe and perfection of lang 

3. SECQRDLY , as to communication of words, that too has double uſe, 88 


IVIL. n 1. | | < cation by 
4 HILOSOPHICAL. | words civil 


Fut, by their civil uſe, I mean ſuch a communication 'of 4 arts and Nl. 
den by wards, as may ſerve for the u common converſation. and 
commerce, about the ordinary affairs conveniencies of civil life, in the 

a men one amongſt another. + 

 . 8CONQLY, by the philoſophical uſe of words a ſuch an uſe of them, 

may ſerve to convey the. preciſe notions of things, and to expreſs, in ral 
propoſitions, certain in ind vadoubfed truths, which the mind may reſt upon 

— be fansficd with, in its ſearch after true knowled Theſe two uſes: 

de very diſtinct; and a t deal leſs exactneſs will eve in the one than 
in the other, as we ſhall (ce in what follows. 

$4 Tax chief end af lang be in. communication beiig to be underſtood, The imper- 

words ſerve nat well for that enc neither in civil nor phitolop ical difcoutle, . 
when any word does not excite in the hearer the ſame idea which it ſtands for Joubifuner 

in * mind of the ſpeaker. Now fince ſounds: haue no natural connection Ro 

th our ideas, but have all their fignification from the arbitrary impoſition of 
men, the doubtfulneſs. and. uncertainty of their ſignification, which is the 


imperfection we. here are f of, has its cauſe more in the ideas they 
9 Rand for, than in an any * is in one ſound more than in another, 
* 1 am; idea: for in that regard they are. all equally perfect. 


23 Tun 


Imperfection of words. 


B o Oo K . THAT then which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty in the fignification - 


their imper- 


of ſome more than other words, is the difference of ideas they ſtand for 

) X& 5. WorDs having naturally no ſignification; the idea which each ſtands 

for muſt be learned and retained by thoſe who would exchange thoughts 
and hold intelligible - diſcourſe with others in any language. But this i; 

hardeſt to be done, Where wage | 
FiRsT, the ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made up of a great 


* - 


number of ideas put together. 2 
- SECONDLY, Where the ideas they ſtand for have no certain connection in 


= 


-....._ nature; and ſo no ſettled ſtandard; any where in nature exiſting, to rectify 
SPIE | n e 


The names 
modes dou bt- 
becauſe the 


ſtand for are 
ſo complex. 


Secondly, 
becauſe they 
have no ſtan- 


and adjuſt them by. +: 


+» THIRDLY, when the ſignification of the word is referred to a ſtandard 
which ſtandard is not eaſy to be know wm. ; 
Four, where the fignification-of the word, and the real eflence of 

the thing, are not exactly the ſame. e 30 ale ; | 

THESE are difficulties that attend the fignification of ſeveral words that ate 
intelligible. | Thoſe which are not intelligible at all, ſuch as names ſtanding 
for any ſimple ideas, which another has not organs or faculties to attain. :; 
the names of colours to a blind man, or ſounds to a deaf man; need not 
here be mentioned. + z $50 :197 $300 32.4 ©. 1033-27 | 
I all theſe caſes we ſhall find an imperfection in words, which I ſhall more 
at large explain, in their particular application to our ſeveral forts of ideas: 
for if we examine them, we ſhall find that the names of mixed modes are 
moſt liable to doubtfulneſs and imperfection, for the two firſt of theſe - 
reaſons; and the names of ſubſtances chiefly for the two latter. by. þ 

§ 6. FiRsT, the names of mixed modes are many of them liable to great 
” uncertainty and obſcurity in their fignification. o. 
I. BEcAvs of that great compoſition theſe complex ideas are often made up 
of. To make words ſerviceable to the end of communication, it is neceflary 
(as has been ſaid): that they excite in the hearer exactly the ſame idea they 
ſtand for in the mind of the ſpeaker. .: Without this, men fill one another's 
heads with noiſe and ſounds * convey. not thereby their thoughts, and lay 
not before one another their ideas, which is the end of di ſcourſe and language. 
But when a word ſtands for a very complex idea that is compounded and 
decompounded, it is not eaſy for men to form and retaĩn that idea ſo exact h, 
as to make the name in common uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe idea, without 
any the leaſt variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that men's names of very 
compound ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral words, have ſeldom, 
in two different men, the ſame preciſe ſignification; ſince one mans 
complex idea ſeldom agrees with another's, and often differs from his own, 
from that which he had yeſterday, or will have to-morrow. 

57. Ul. Becavuse the names of mixed modes, for the moſt part, want 
ſtandards in nature, whereby men may rectify and adjuſt their ſignifications; 
therefore they are very various and doubtful. They are aſſemblages of idea 
put together at the pleaſure of the mind, purſuing its on ends of diſcourle, 
and ſuited'to its own notions ; whereby it deſigns not to copy any _— 

KI 3 | 4 exlſtinz, 
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94-4 but to denominate and rank things, as they come to agree with thoſe 11d 
. it Ei wade! "Fe that firſt broughe Be word am; IX. 
or wheedle, or banter, in uſe, put together, 4 e 80 5. N. Hs ſham, IX. | 
made it Rand for: and as it is with any new names o modes F 3 eee 
brought into any language; fo it was with the old ones, whe 0 at are now. 
made uſe of. Names therefore that ſtand for collecti 18 07 10 N 
mind makes at pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful denifcati n. mY 22 
collections are no- where to be found conſtantly united in niture Det ON - 
terns to be ſhewn whereby men may adjuſt them. What the ; V a par” 
or acrilege, &c: ſignifies, can never be known from things themſel nher 
de many of the parts of thoſe complex ideas, which 2 not if DP INES 
action itſelf ; the intention of the mind, or the relation of hol hi * 1 re 
make a part of murder or ſacrilege, have no neceſſary e things, Mm ich 
outward and/viſible action of him that commits either: and e. ß. lin — 
trigger of the gun, with which the murder is committed, and-is all che at — 
that perhaps is viſible, has no natural connection with thoſe her 7 e action 
make up che complex one, named murder. They have their * rg gr that 
bination only from the underſtanding, which unites ek Uflder e yen 
but uniting them without any rule or pattern, it cannot be b Etat ro 1h 
nification of the name that ſtands for ſuch voluntary coll 2 8 f 5 ug 
often various in the minds of different men, who 2 Opry tions ſhould be 
rule to regulate themſelves and their notions by in fach ir e 
8. Ir is true, common uſe, that is the rule &f 'DTO! — Fay ien l. 
poſed here to afford ſome aid, to ſettle the fi ITY! 1 7 may be ſup- A not 
, e n aaa e it dcs. Co. „ ee 2 
the meaning of words pretty well for common conve : —— — 
„ eee ee oF plan, ner Wer, 
mine to W at ideas any one ſniall annex them, common uſe is 5t 90 
to adjuſt them to philoſophical diſcourſes; chere bei on is not ſufficient. 
any very ile (to fay nothing of others) which pra Swag: oy 
not a great latitude, and which keepi * Ur omen uſe has 
„ wee 
of propriety itſelf being no- Where eſtabliſhed, it is often matter o ea 
due whether is or that way of ufing a word b , 1t is often matter of diſ- 
From all which it is evident, the e nlp s of ſpeech or no, 
r naturally liable n ; el Te 3 47 r re 
gnification; and even in men 12 ge 1.and uncertain 
e «ind ae, . 
mes glory and gratit thi he ce Kine = cer and hearer. Though the 
w eee Je the complex collective idea, which ov ID's 
or intends by that name, is apparent! 1 85 Which every one thinks on, 
F 111 
| F. Tar wayalfo\ N Wee | R A 3% | 1 r | 
des not 4 little 4 1 ce e ef are 1 The way off 
will obſerve how child oubtfulneſs of their ſignification. For if we |cxrming N 
5 children learn languages, we ſhall find that to 2 theſe names 
erſtand what the names of fi le 1d | | lat to make them conti ibutes 
K(inarily ſhew them the thin fn & 2GFAS,, OT ſubſtances, ſtand for, people -alſo to their 
i g, whereof they would have them have the idea; btſulnefs. 


and. 


- 
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B O o E and then repeat to them the name that ſtands for it, as white, ſweet, mill 
III. ſugar, cat, dog. But as for mixed modes, eſpecially the moſt material of 
cem, moral words, the ſounds are uſually learned firſt ; and then to knoy 
= | what complex ideas they ſtand for, they are either beholden to the explicy. 
tion of others, * happens for the moſt part] are left to their own 
obſervation and induſtry ; which bug little laid out in the ſearch of the 
and preciſe meaning of names, theſe moral words are in moſt men 
mouths little more than bare ſounds ; or when they have any, it is for the 
moſt part but a very looſe and undetermined, and conſequently obſcure and 
confuſed fignification. And even thoſe themſelves, who have with more at- 
tention ſettled their notions, do yet hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have 
them ſtand for complex ideas, different from thoſe which other, even intel. 
ligent and ſtudious men, make them the ſigns of. Where ſhall one find an 
either controverſial debate, or familiar diſcourſe, concerning honour, fit, 
grace, religion, church, &c. wherein it is not eaſy to obſerve the different 
notions men have of them? which is nothing but this, that they are not 
agreed in the ſignification of thoſe words, nor ai in their minds the fame 
complex ideas which they make them ſtand for: and fo all the conteſts that 
follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of à ſound. And hence we 
ſee, that in the interpretation of laws, whether divine or human, there is no 
end; comments beget comments, and explications make new matter for ex- 
plications; and of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the fignification of theſe 
moral words, there is no end. Theſe ideas of men's ing are, by men 
ſtill having the ſame power, multiplied in inſinitum. Many a man who wa | 
pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a text of ſcripture, or clauſe in the 
code at firſt reading, has by conſulting commentators quite loſt the ſenſe of 
it, and by theſe clucidations 2 ie or increaſe _to. his doubts, and drawn 
obſcurity upon the place. I fay not this, that I think commentaries need- 
leſs; but to ſhew how uncertain the names of mixed modes naturally are, 
even in the 7 * thoſe who had boy the nave age the faculty of 
peaking as clearly as language was capable ta. expreſs their thoughts. 
Hence un- Do War obſcurity hls has unayoidably brought upon 1 of 
voidable ob- men, who have lived in remote ages and different countries, it will be needlels 
Gent 22 to take notice; ſince the numerous volumes of learned men, employing their 
| thors, | thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough to ſhew what attention, ſtudy, 
OM ſagacity, and reaſoniug are required, to find out the true meaning of ancient 
authors... But there being no writings we haye.any great concernment to be 
very ſolicitous about the meaning of. but 1 hae contain. either truths we 
are required to believe, or laws We are to obey, and draw inconveniencies on 
us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs ; we may be leſs anxious about the ſenſe of 
other authors; who. writing but their own opinions, we are under no greater 
neceſſity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil depending 
not on their decrees, we may fafcly beignorant of their, notions : and therefore 
in the reading of them, if they do not uſe their words with a due clearnels 
| an pry icuity, we may lay them aſide, and, without any injury done then, 
reſolve 1 | 
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811. Ir the ſignification of the names of mixed modes are uncertain, bes Cu A b. 
caliſe there be no real ſtandards exiſting in nature, to which thoſe ideas are IX. 
| referred, and by which they may be adjuſted ; the names of ſubſtances are o 
a doubtful ſignification; for a contrary. reaſon, viz. becauſe the ideas they 
and for are ſuppoſed conformable to the reality of things, and are referred 
to ſtandards made by nature. In our ideas of ſubſtances we have not the 
liberty, as in mixed modes, to frame what combinations we think fit, to be 
the charateriſtical notes to rank and denominate things by. In theſe we 
muſt follow nature, ſuit our complex ideas to real exiſtences, and regulate 
the ſignification of their names by the things themſelves, if we will have 
our names to be ſigus of them, and ſtand for them. Here, it is true, we 
haye patterns to follow; but patterns that will make the ſignification of 
their names very uncertain: for names muſt be of a very unſteady and va- 
rious meaning, if the ideas they ſtand for be referred to ſtandards without 
us, that either cannot be known at all, or can be known but imperfectly 
and uncertain ly. 5 IST | | 
12. Tun names of ſubſtances have, as has been ſhewn, a double refe- Names of 
rence in their ordinary uſe. | e | | N 
FixsT, ſometimes they are made to ſtand for, and fo their ſignification is 1. To realeſ- 
ſuppoſed to agree to, the real conſtitution: of things, from which all their 1 
properties flow, and in which they all center. But this real conſtitution, known. 
or. (as it is apt to be called) eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any ſound 
that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its application; and it 
will be impoſſible to know what things are, or ought to be called an horſe, 
or anatomy, when thoſe words are put for real eſſences, that we have no 
eas of at all. And therefore in this ſuppoſition, the names of ſubſtances 
being referred to ſtandards that cannot be known, their ſignifications can 
neyer be adj uſted and eſtabliſhed by thoſe ſtandards. | | 19 
| T13. SECONDLY, the ſimple ideas that are found to co-exiſt in ſubſtances 2: To co-ex- 
being that which their names immediately ſignify, theſe, as united in the ,s ue 
ſeveral forts of things, are the proper ſtandards to which their names are are known 
referred, and by which their ſignifications may be beſt rectified. But nei- 1 
ther will theſe archetypes ſo. well ſerve to this purpoſe, as to leave theſe 
names without very various and uncertain ſignifications. Becauſe theſe 
imple ideas that co-exiſt, and are united in the ſame ſubject, being very 
numerous, and having all an equal right to go into the complex ſpecifick 
\dea, which the ſpecifick name is to ſtand for; men, though they propoſe to 
themſelyes the very ſame ſubje& to conſider, yet frame very different ideas- 
about it; and ſo the name they uſe for it unavoidably comes ta have, in ſe- 
eral men, very different ſignifications. The fimple qualities which make 
up the complex ideas being moſt of them powers, in relation to changes, 
Which they are apt to make in, or receive from other bodies, are almoſt in- 
te. He that ſhall but obſerve what a great variety of alterations any one 
: che baſer metals is apt to receive from the different ee only of 
n and how much a Kr number of changes any of them will receive 
15 e hands of a chymiſt, by the application of other bodies; will not think 
Unze that I count the properties of any ſort of bodies not eaſy to be 
OL. I. | Qq _ collected, 
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B O oO x collected, and compleatly known by the ways of inquiry, which our facul. 


III. 


ties are capable of. They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no man can 


k ——— know the preciſe and definite number, they are differently diſcovered by dif. 


ferent men, according to their various ſkill, attention, and ways of handling; 
who therefore cannot chuſe but have different ideas of the fame ſubſtance. 
and therefore make the ſignification of its common name very various and 
uncertain. For the complex ideas of ſubſtances being made up of ſuch ſimple 
ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in nature, every one has a right to put into 
his complex idea thoſe qualities he has found to be united together. Por 
though in the ſubſtance of gold, one ſatisfies himſelf with colour and weight, 
yet another thinks ſolubility in aq. regia as neceſſary to be joined with that 
colour io his idea of gold, as any one does its fuſibility ; ſolubility in aq, regia 
being Xa quality as conſtantly joined with its colour and weight, as fuſibility, 
or any other; others put in its ductility or fixedneſs, &c. as they have been 


$ and 


taught by tradition or experience. Who of all theſe has eſtabliſhed the right 
ſignification of the word gold? or who ſhall be the judge to determine? 
Each has its ſtandard in nature, which he appeals to, and with reaſon thinks 
he has the ſame right to put into his complex idea, ſignified by the word. gold, 
thoſe qualities which upon trial he has found united ; as another, who haz 


not fo well examined, has to leave them out; or a third, who has made 


other trials} has to put in others. For the union in nature of theſe qualities 
being the true ground of their union in one complex idea, who can ſay, one 


of them has more reaſon to be put in, or left out, than another? From hence 
it will always unavoidably follow, that the complex ideas of ſubſtances, in 


men uſing the ſame name for them, will be very various; and fo the ſigni- 


fications of thoſe names very uncertain. 


3. To co ex- & 14. BESIDES, there is ſcarce any particular thing exiſting, which, in 
Ming quali- ſome of its ſimple ideas, does not communicate with a greater, and in others 


ties which 
are known 
but imper- 


With this 


imperfeftion of ſubſtances, regulated in their ordinary 


they may 
ſerve for ci- 


a leſs number of particular beings: who ſhall determine in this caſe which 
are thoſe that are to make up the preciſe collection that is to be _ by 
the ſpecifick name; or can with any juſt, authority preſcribe, which obvious 
or common qualities are to be left out; or which more ſecret, or more par- 
ticular, are to be put into the ſignification of the name of any ſubſtance 


All which together ſeldom or never fail to 7 that various and doubtful 
ſignification in the names of ſubftances, w 


ich cauſes ſuch uncertainty, dil- 
putes, or miſtakes, when we come to a philoſophical uſe of them. 
5156. Ix is true, as to civil and common converſation, the general names 
Ggnification by ſome obvious quali. 
ties, (as by the ſhape and figure in things of known ſeminal propagation, and 


vil, but not in other ſubſtances, for the molt part by colour, joined with ſome other ſenf. 
well for phi- ble qualities) do well. enough to deſign the things. men would be underſood 


uſe. 


to ſpeak of: and fo they uſually conceive well enough the ſubſtances meant 
by the word gold, or apple, to-diftinguiſh-the one from the other. But in 
philoſophical inquiries and debates, where general truths are to be eſtabliſhed, 
and canſequences drawn from poſitions laid down ; there the preciſe ſignihca- 
tion of the names of ſubſtances will be found, not only not to be well eftabliſh- 
ell, but alſo very hard to be ſo. For example, he that ſhall make malleablenct, 
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of a certain degree of fixedneſs, a part of his complex idea of gold, may make C n a e. 
ſitions concerning gold, and draw conſequences from them, that will IX. 

truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in ſuch a ſignification: but yet ſuch 
25 anothet man can never be forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, 
who makes not malleableneſs, or the ſame degree of fixedneſs, part of that 
complex idea, that the name gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. 
$16, Tris is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable imperfection in almoſt all Inftance, 
the names of ſubſtances, in all languages whatſoever, which men will eaſily liquor. 
find, when once paſſing from confuſed or looſe notions, they come to more 
ſtrict and cloſe inquiries. For then they will be convinced how doubtful and 
obſcure thoſe words are in their ſignification, which in ordinary uſe appeared 
very clear and determined. I was once in a meeting of very learned and in- 
genious phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe a queſtion, whether any liquor 
paſſed through the filaments of the nerves. The debate having been managed 
good while, by variety of arguments on both fides, I (who had been uſed to 
ſuſpect, that the greateſt part of diſputes-were more about the ſignification 
of words than a real difference in the conception of things) defired, that be- 
fore they went any farther on in this diſpute, they would firſt examine, and 
eſtabliſh amongſt them, what the word liquor ſignified. They at firſt were a 
little ſurpriſed at the propoſal ; and had they been perſons leſs ingenious, they 
might perhaps have taken it for a very frivolous or extravagant one: ſince there 
was no one there that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly what 
the word liquor ſtood for; which I think too none of the moſt perplexed 
names of ſubſtances. However, they were pleaſed to comply with my mo- 
tion, and upon examination found, that the ſignification of that word was 
not ſo ſettled and certain as they had all imagined ; but that each of them made 
it a ſign of a different complex idea. This made them perceive that the main 
of their diſpute was about the ſignification of that term; and that they dif- 
tered very little in their opinions, concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile matter, 
paffing through the conduits of the nerves; though it was not ſo eaſy to agree 
whether it was to be called liquor or no, a thing which when conſidered,” 
they thought it not worth the contending about. 1 $44 

(17. How much this is the caſe, in the greateſt part of diſputes that men Intance, 
are engaged fo hotly in, I ſhall perhaps have an occaſion in another place to $94 
take notice. Let us only here conſider a little more exactly the fore-mentioned 
inſtance of the word gold, and we ſhall ſee how hard it is preciſely to deter- 
mine its ſignification. I think all agree to make it ſtand for a body of a 
certain yellow ſhining colour; which being the idea to which children have 
annexed that name, the ſhining yellow part of a peacock's tail is properly to 
them gold. Others finding fuſibility joined with that yellow colour in certain 
parcels of matter, make of that combination a-complex idea, to which they 
die the name gold to denote a ſort of ſubſtances ;- and ſo exclude from being 
gold all ſuch yellow-ſhining bodies, as by fire will be reduced to aſhes; and 
woo to be of that ſpecies, or to be comprehended under that name gold, 
oy. ſuch ſubſtances as having that ſhining yellow colour will by fire be 

need to fuſion, and not to aſhes. Another by the ſame reaſon adds the 

28 0 : Q 2 Pts +, es 4 weight, 
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weight, which being a quality, as ftraitly-joined' with:that colour, as itz 


fuſibility, he thinks has the ſame reaſon to be joined inlits idea, and to be 


ſignified by its name: and therefore the other made up of body, of ſuch 2 
colour and fuſibility, to be imperfect; and ſoon of all the reſt: wherein no 


one can ſhew a reaſon why ſome of the inſeparable qualities, that are always 


united in nature, ſhauldſh pat: intd the nominabeſſence, and others left ont: 
os hy the word gold ſignifying that: ſort of bodyſthe ring: on his finger i; 
made of, ſhould detetwine chat ort rather by its colour, weight, and fuſibility, 


than by its colour, weight, and ſolubility in aq. regia: ſinte the diſſolving 
it by that liquor is as inſeparable from it as the fuſion by fire; and they are both 


of hem nothing but, the relation which that ſuhſtance has to two other bo- 
dies, Which have power to:operate differently upon it. For by what right 
is ĩt that fuſibilityeomes to be a part of the efſencerſignified by the word gold, 
and ſolubility but a property of it? or why is its colour: part of the eſſence, 
and its malleableneſs but a property? That which I mean is this, That theſe 


all. And therefore we havefbut very imperfect deſoriptions of things, and 


being all but e its real oonſtitution, and nothing but 
powers, either active or paſſive, in reference to other bodies ; no one has 
authority to determine the ſignification of! the word gold (as referred to ſuch 
a body exiſting in nature) more: to one collection of ideas to be found in 
that body than to another: hereby the ſignification of that name mutt un- 
avoidably be very uncertain ; ſince, as has been ſaid; ſeveral people obſerve 
ſeveral properties in the ſame ſubſtance ; and, I think, I may ſay no- body at 


words have very uncertain Ggnifications s 


The names of & 18, FROM what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to obſerve what has been befor 


ſimple ideas 
the leaſt 
doubtful. 


remarked, viz. That the names of fimple ideas are, of all others, the lealt 
liable to miſtakes, and that for theſe reaſons. - Firſt, becauſe the ideas they 
ſtand for, being» each but one ſingle perception, are much eaſter got, and more 


clearly retained, than the more complex ones, and therefore are not liable to 


the uncertainty which uſually attends thoſe compounded ones of ſubſtances and 


mixed modes, in which the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, that make them 
up, are not eaſily agreed, and fo readily kept in the mind. And ſecondly, 


becauſe they are nevet referred to any other eflence, but barely that E 


tion they immediately ſignify: Which reference is that which renders the 
Ggnification of the names of ſubſtances, naturally ſo perylexed, and gives oc- 
caſion to ſo many diſputes. - Men that do not perverſely uſe their words, or 


on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil,; ſeldom miſtake in any language, which 


they are acquainted with, the uſe and. ſignification of the names of ſimple 
ideas: white and ſweet, yellow and bitter, carry a very obvious meaning 
with them, which every; one preciſely comprehends, or eaſily perceives bc 


ignorant of, and ſeeks to be informed. But. what preciſe collection of ſimple 
ideas modeſty or frugality ſtand for in another's uſe, is not ſo certainly Know. 


5 


And however we are apt to think, we well engugh. know, what is meant 
gold or iron; yet the preciſe complex idea, others make them the ſigns G 
is not ſo certain: and I believe it is very ſeldom that, in ſpeaker and heare! 


| miſtakes 


| 


they ſtand for exactly the ſame collection. Which muſt needs prod. 
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miſtakes and diſputes, when they are made uſe of in diſcourſes, wherein men @ x A p. 
baue to do with univerſal propoſitions, and would ſettle in theit minds IX. 
univerſal truths, and conſider the conſequences that follow from them. 
9 19. By the ſame rule, the names of ſimple modes are, next to thoſe of 2 4 * 1 
imple-ideas, Ieaſt liable to doubt and uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of figure modes. 
and number, of which men have ſo clear and diſtinct ideas. Who ever; 

that had a mind to underſtand them miſtook the ordinary meaning of ſeven, 

or a triangle? And in general the leaſt compounded ideas in every kind 
have the leaſt dubious names. 4132.91; 44 ent 

. '$/20+ MixED modes therefore, that are made up but of a few and obvi- The moſt 


ous fimple ideas, have uſually names of no very uncertain ſignifſication. But doubtful are 


the names of 


the names of mixed modes, which-comprehend a great number of ſimple very com- 
ideas, are common of a very doubtful and undetermined meaning, as has pounded 
been ſhewn. The names of ſubſtances; being annexed to ideas that are neither - -- / "nn 
the real efſences.nor exact repreſentations of the patterns they are referred to, ſtances. 

are liable yet to greater imperfection and uncertainty, eſpecially when we 
come to a philoſophical uſe of them. f Tate pH 


* 


$21. Tae great diſorder that happens in our names of ſubſtances, pro- Why this im- 


ceeding for the moſt part from our want of knowledge, and inability to 1 perfection 


K p | | h d 
trate into their real conſtitutions, it may probably be wondered, why I charge = 


80 words. 
this as an imperfection rather upon our words than underſtandings. This 


exception has ſo much appearance of juſtice, that I think myſelf obliged to 
give a reaſon Why I have followed this method. I muſt confeſs then, that 
when I firſt began this diſcourſe of the underſtanding, and a good while after, 
| had not the leaſt thought that any conſideration of words was at all neceſ- 
fary to it. But when having paſſed over the original and compoſition of 
our ideas, I began to examine the extent and certainty of our knowledge, I 
found it had ſo near a connection with words, that, unleſs their force and 
manner of ſigniffeation were firſt well obſerved, there could be very little 
laid clearly and pertinently concerning knowledge: which being converſant 
about truth, had conſtantly to do with propoſitions. And though it termi- 
nated in things, yet it was for the moſt part ſo much by the intervention of 
words, that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from our general knowledge. At 
leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much between 6ur. underſtandings. and the 
truth, which it would contemplate and apprehend, that like the medium 
through which viſible objects paſs, their obſcurity. and diforder. do not ſel- 
dom caſt a miſt before our eyes, and impoſe upon our underſtandings. If 
ve conſider, in the fallacies men put upon themſelves as well as others, and 
the miſtakes in men's diſputes and notions, how. great a part is owing to 
words, and their uncertain or miſtaken ſignifications, we ſhall have reaſon. to 
think this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to knowledge; which, I conclude, 
we are the more carefully to be warned of, becauſe it has been ſo far from- 
3 taken notice of as an inconvenience, that the arts of. improving it: 
ws been made the buſineſs of men's ſtudy; and obtained the reputation of 
ning and ſubtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the ſollowing chapter. But I am 
t to imagine, that were the imperfections of language, as the W 
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B o © x of knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the controverſies 
III. that make ſuch a noiſe in the world, would of themſelves ceaſe ; and the wa 
co knowledge, and perhaps peace too, lie a great deal opener than it docs. f 
This ſhould { 22. SURE I am, that the ſignification of words in all languages depend. 
— W * ing very much on the thoughts, notions, and ideas of him that uſes them 
impoſing our muſt unavoidably be of great'uncettainty to men of the ſame language and 
| own ſeals of country. This is ſo evident in the Greek authors, that he that ſhall peruſe 
ooo their writings will find in almoſt every one of them a diſtinct language 
though the ſame words. But when to this natural difficulty in every coun- 
| try" there ſhall be added different countries and remote ages, wherein the 
ES 


peakers and writers had very different notions; tempers, cuſtoms, ornament; 
and figures of ſpeech, &c. every one of which influenced the ſignification of 
their words then, though to us now they are loſt and unknown; it would 
| become us to be charitable one to another in our interpretations or miſun- 
derſtanding of thoſe antient writings: which though of great concernment 
to be undetſtood, are liable to the unavoidable difficulties of ſpeech, which 
(if we except the names of ſimple ideas, and ſome very obvious things) is 
not capable, without a conſtant defining the terms, of conveying the ſen(c and 
intention of the ſpeaker, without any manner of doubt and uncertainty, to 
the hearer. And in diſcourſes of religion, law, and morality, as they are 
matters of the higheſt concernment, ſo there will be the greateſt difficulty. 
- $23. Tur volumes of interpreters and commentators on the old and new 
Teſtament are but too manifeſt proofs of this. Though every thing ſaid in 
the text be infallibly true, yet the reader may be, nay cannot chuſe but be 
very fallible in the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the 
will of God, when cloathed in words, ' ſhould be liable to that doubt and 
uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that ſort of conveyance ; when even 
his Son, whilſt cloathed in fleſh, was ſubject to all the frailties and inconve- 
niencies of human nature, ſin excepted; ' And we ought to magnify his 
eee, that he hath ſpread before all the world ſuch legible characters of 
is works and providence, and given all mankind ſo ſufficient a light of reaſon, 
that they to whom this written word never came, could not (whenever they 
ſet themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the being of a God, or of the obe- 
dience due to him. Since then the precepts of natural religion are plan, 
and very intelligible to all mankind, and ſeldom come to be controverted; 
and other revealed truths, which are conveyed to us by books and languages, 
are liable to the common and natural obſcurities and difficulties incident to 
words; methinks it would become us to be more careful and diligent in ob- 
ſerving the former, and leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoling 
our own ſenſe and interpretations of the latter. 1 


1 


CHAP 


Abuſe of words. 


Nr X. 
Of the abuſe of words. 


(1, TIESIDES the imperfection that is naturally in language, and the 
obſcurity and confuſion that is ſo hard to be avoided in the uſe of 
words, there are ſeveral wilful faults and neglects which men are guilty of 
in this way of communication, whereby they render theſe ſigns leſs clear 
and diſtin& in their ſignification, than naturally they need to be. | 
$2. FIRST, in this kind, the firſt and moſt * abuſe is, the uſin 
of words without clear and diſtinct ideas; or, whic 
may thing ſignified. Of theſe there are two ſorts: 
I. Oxz may obſerve, in all languages, certain words, that if they be exa- 
mined, will be found, in their firſt original and their appropriated uſe, not 
to ſtand. for any clear and diſtinct ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the 
ſeveral ſets of philoſophy and religion have introduced. For their authors, 
or promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular and out of the way of 


is worſe, ſigns without 
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Abuſe of 
words. 


8 Firſt, words 


without any, 
or without 
clear ideas. 


common apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange opinions, or cover ſome | 


weakneſs of their hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to coin new words, and ſuch as 
when they come to be examined, may juſtly. be called inſignificant terms. 


For having either had no determinate collection of ideas annexed to them, 


when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well examined, will 
be found inconſiſtent ; it is no wonder if afterwards, in the vulgar uſe of 
the ſame party, they remain empty ſounds, with little or no fignification, 
amongſt thoſe who think it enough to have them often in their mouths, as 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of their church, or ſchool, without much 
troubling their heads to examine what are the preciſe ideas they ſtand for. 
[ ſhall not need here to heap up inſtances ;- every man's reading and conver- 
ation will ſufficiently furniſh him: or if he wants to be better ſtored, the 
great mint-maſters, of this kind of terms, I mean the ſchool-men and meta- 
phyſicians 92777 which, I think, the diſputing natural and moral philo- 
lophers of theſe latter ages may be comprehended) have wherewithal abun- 
dantiy to content him #4 | | 

\3. U. OTnexRs there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, who take ſo 
little care to lay; by words, which in their primary notation. have ſcarce any 
cer and diſtin® ideas which they are annexcd, to, that by an unpardonable 
uceligence they familiarly uſe words, which the propriety of language has 
allxed to very important * without any diſtinct meaning at all. Wildom, 
glory, grace, &c. are words frequent enough in n mouth; but if a 
"hin many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be aſked what they mean by 
im, they would. be at a ſtand, and not know what to anſwer ; a plain 
Fool that thoueh they have learned thoſe founds, and have them ready at 
1 5 tongues end, yet there are no determined ideas laid up in their minds, 

ch ate to be expreſſed to others by them. | 
| 1 hes 8 8&4, MEN 
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BOOK 584. Mx having been accuſtomed from their cradles to learn word: 
III. Which are cafily got and retained, before they knew, or had framed the com. 


puns > vo plex ideas, to which they were annexed, or which were to be found jn the 
—— things they were thought to ſtand for; they uſually continue to do ſo all the;; 
names before lives; and without taking the paihs neceſſary to ſettle in their minds deter. 
e maned ideas, they uſe their words for ſuch unſteady and confuſed notions a; 
they have, contenting themſelves with the fame words other people uſe: :; 

If their very found neceſſarily carried with it conſtantly the ſame meaning, 
This, though men make a ft with, in the ordinary occurrences of life, 
where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, and therefore they make fins 
till they are ſo; yet this inſignificancy in their words, when they come to 
reaſon concerning either their tenets or intereſt, manifeſtly fills their diſcourſe 
with abundance of empty unintelligible noiſe and jargon, eſpecially in moral 
matters, where the words for the moſt part ſtanding for arbitrary and nume. 
rous collections of ideas, not regularly and permanently united in nature, thei, 
bare ſounds are often only thought on,-or at leaſt very obſcure and uncertain 
notions annexed to them. Men take the words they find in uſe among 
their neighbours; and that they may not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, 
uſe them confidently, without much troubling their heads about a certain 
fixed meaning: whereby, beſides the eaſe of it, they obtain this advantage, 
that as in ſuch diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, ſo they are as ſeldom 
to be convinced that they are in the wrong ; it being all one to go about to 
draw thoſe men out of their miſtakes, who have no Fttled notions, as to diſ- 
ng; a vagrant of his habitation, who has no ſettled abode. This I gueſs to 

12 5 e ſo; and every one may obſerve in himſelf and others, whether it be or no, 
2. Unfteady 5: SECONDLY, another great abuſe of words, is, inconſtancy in the uſe 
application of them. It is hard to find a Hlcouſe written of any ſubject, eſpecially of con- 
00 We troverſy, wherein one ſhall nat obſerve, if he read with attention, the ſame 
words 25 thoſe commonly the moſt material in the diſcourſe, and upon 

which the argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one collection of ſimple ideas, 

and ſometimes for another ; which is a perfect abuſe of language. Words 

being intended for figns of my ideas, to make them known to others, not by 

any natural ſignification, but by a voluntary impoſition, it is plain cheat and 

abuſe, when f make them ſtand ſometimes for one thing, and ſometimes for 

another; the wilful doing whereof, can be imputed to nothing but great 

folly, or greater diſhoneſty... And a man, in his accompts with another, may, 
3 5 as much fairneſs, make the characters of numbers ſtand ſometimes for 
one, and ſometimes for another collection of units (v. g. this character 3 ſtand 
ſometimes for three, ſometimes for four, and ſometimes for eight) as in hi 
diſcourſe, or reaſoning, make the ſame words ſtand for different collections 
If men ſhould do fo in their reckonings, I wonder who 


of ſimple ideas. 


would have to do with them ? One who would ſpeak thus, in the affairs and 
buſineſs of the world, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt 
ſerved his advantage, would preſently have clapped upon him one of the two 
names men are commonly diſguſted with. And yet in arguings and cut 
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conteſts, the ſame fort. of proceeding. paſſes commonly for v it and learning: CM Av. 
but to me it appears a greater diſhoneſty, than the 1 of counters in X 
the caſting up a debt; and the cheat the greater, by how much truth 
greater concernment and value than money. a ; 

$6. THIRDLY, another abuſe of language is an affected obſcurity, by ei- n 
ther applying old words to new and unufual ſignifications, or introducing qd. 
new/ and ambiguous terms, without defining either; or elſe putting them ſo cation. 
together, as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though the Peripatetic 

hilofophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet other ſects have not 
woe! olly clear of it. There are ſcatce any of them that are not cumbered 
with ſome difficulties (ſuch is che imperfection of human knowledge) which 
they have been fain to N of terms, and to confound the 
ſignification of words, Which, like 4 Hlſt before people's eyes; might hinder 

their weak parts from being difcoyered;” That body and extenſion, in com- 
mon uſe, ſtand for two diſtinct ideas, ib plain to any one that will but reflect 
a little. For Were their ſignification preciſely the me, it would be proper, 
and as intelligible to fay, the body of an extenſion, as the extenſion of a body ; 
and yet there are thoſe who find it negeſſary to confound their ſignification. 
To this abit, and the miſchiefs of c tifbunding the ſigni cation of words, 
logiek and che liberal ſciences,” as they Akve deen Handled in the ſchools, 
have given reputation; and the admired art'of diſputing hath added much to 
the natural imperfection of languages, whilſt it has been made' uſe of and 
fitted to perplex the ſignification of words, more than to diſcover the know- 
ledge and truth of thinks > and he that will look into that ſort of learned 
writings, will find the words there much moreCoþicure, uncertain, and un- 
determined in theit meaning, than they are in offinary conyerſation. 
57. Trrs11s unavoidably'to be fo, where men's parts and learning are Logick and 
eſtimated by their {kill in diſputing: And if reputation and reward ſhall at- didbnte bn 
tend theſe conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the fineneſs and niceties of buted to this. 
words, it is no wonder if the wit of man, FA employed, ſhould perplex, in- 
valve, and ſubtilize the ſignification of ſounds, fo as never to want ſomethin, 
to ſay, in ppoſing or defending any queſtion; the victory being sung 
not to him ho had truth on his fide, but the laſt word in the diſpute. 
88. Tuts, though a very uſeleſs ſkill, and that which I think the direct Calling it 
 oppolite to the Ways of knowledge; hath yet paſſed hitherto under the lau- fubcilty. 
dable and eſteemed names of ſubtilty and acuteneſs: and has had the applauſe 

of the ſchools} and encouragement of ont part of the learned men of the 
world. And no wonder, finge the philoſophers of old (che diſputing and. 
bs . I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with reaſon taxes) 
and the? men firice, aiming at glory and eſteem for their great and uni- 
[id kidWledge, eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, than really acquired, 
found his a good expedient to cover their ignorance with a curious and 
inexplicable "WEB<of lex&& words, and procure to themſelves the ad- 
3 of others by unintelligible terms, the apter to produce wonder, 
| 3 they could not be underſtood: avhilft-it appears in all hiſtory, that 
neſs pr ofound dactors were no wiſer, nor more uſeful than their neighbours ; 
N but ſmall advantage to human life, or the ſocieties wherein they 
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B W K need: unleſs the coining of new words, where they produced nb new thing; 
IH. to apply 1 to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the fignification of F 
ones, and fo bringing all things into Jbeſden and diſpute, were a thing pto- 
fitable to the life of man, or worthy commendation and reward. | 
This learn. 89. Fox notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, theſe all- -knowing 
8 doctors, it was to the unſcholaſtic ſtateſman, that the governments of the 
world owed their peace, defence, and liberties; ; and from the illiterate and 
_ ebntemiied mechanick (a name of diſgrace) that they received the improxe. 
ments of uſeful arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial ignorance, and learned 
gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt ages, by the intereſt and artifice of 
thoſe who Tong no eaſier way to that pitch of authority and dominion they 
have attained, than by amnfing the men of buſineſs and ignorant with 
hard words, of employing the ingenious and idle in intricate diſputes about 
" unintelligible terms, and holding them perpetually entangled in that endleſ 
labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch way to gain admittance, or give defence 
to ſtrange and abſurd doctrines, as to guard them round about with legions 
of obſcure, doubtful, and undefined words: which yet make theſe retreats 
more like the dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreſſes of fair 
Warriors; which if it be hard to get them but of, it is not for the ſtrength 
that is in them, but the briars and thorns; and the obſcurity of the thickets 
they are beſet with. For ubtruth being unacceptable to the mind of man, 
there is ho other defence left for abfurdity, but obſcurity. 
But * 10, Tuvs learned ignotance, and this art of keeping, even inquiſitive 
the inſtru- men, from true knowledge, hath been propagated in the world, and bath 
ments of 
— much xed, whilſt it pretended to inform the underſtanding. Fot we 
and commu- ſee that other Well -meaning and wife men, whoſe education and parts had 
weden. mot acquired that acuteneſs, could intelligibly expreſs themſelves to one ano- 
 *_"thet; and in its plain uſe make a benefit of language. But though unlearned 
tnen well enou  tnderſtood the words white and black, &c. and had con- 
= notions of the ideas ſignified by thofe words; yet there were philoſo- 
found, Who had learning and ſubtilty 258 i prove, that ſnow was 
atk; Le, to prove, that white was black. Whereby 5 had the advan- 
tage tb deſtroy the inſtruments and means of ilcoafle, converſation, in- 
ſtruction, and ety; "whilſt wich great art and ſubtilty they did no more 
b- HAS and een tot the figulfication of words, and thereby render 
11 8 5 uſeful, than che real defects of it had W it; a gift, vf Which 
had not attaimed to. | A 


ety. 


As uſeful a: Tr Ha learned men did equally SG end underſtandings, and 
nai Nee lives, as he who ſhonld alter the ſignification of known charadters, 


the letters, 410, by a fibtte device of learning, far furpaffing the capacity of the illi 
berate, delt and yulgar, fhowld; in writing, mew that he could put A for 

B, and D for E, Kc. tothe fo: fcall adtriiratibn and benefit of his reader: 

'# being 2» Senſels ri Blick; which, is a Word agreed on to ſtand forone 
Ke iche, to pat it; I! för another ot the Contrary idea, 1. e. to : 

Show black, as d por hs rk A, — 5 74 cHaracter agreed on to r 

r ooo cs of found, tn bp certain motion 'of the 2 0 
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ſpeecls, for B; which is agreed on to ſtand for another modification of ſound, 
made by another gertain mode of the organs of ned. "St WIR 
$ 12. Nos hath this miſchief ſtopped in logical niceties, or curious empty 
ſpeculations it hath invaded the great concernments of human life and ſa- 
ciety, obſcured and perplexed the material truths of law and divinity, brought 
confuſion, diſorder, and uncertainty into the affairs of mankind ; and if not 
deſtroyed, yet in a great meaſure rendered uſeleſs, theſe two great rules, reli- 
gion and juſtice. What have the greateſt part of the comments and diſputes 
the laws of God and man ſerved for, but to make the meaning more 
doubtful,” and perplex the ſenſe ? What have been the effect of thoſe multi- 
plied curious diſtinctions and acute niceties, but obſcurity and uncertainty, 


..I97 
Cu AP. 
X. 


This art has 
rplexed re- 

igion and 

juſtice, 


leaving the words more unintelligible, and the reader more at a loſs? How - 


elſe comes it to pals that princes, ſpeaking. or writing to their ſervants, in 
their ordinary commands, are eaſily, underſtood ; ſpeaking to their people, in 
their laws, are not ſo? And, as I remarked before, doth it not often happen, 


or what he pleaſes. | ONS EF, $44, | | | Ng 
5813. WHETHER any by-intereſts of theſe profeſſions have occaſioned 
this, I will not here examine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether it 
would not be well for mankind, whoſe concernment it is to know things as 
they are, and to do what they ought, and not to ſpend their lives in talking 


And ought 
not to paſs 
for learning. 


about them, or toſſing words to and fro; whether it would not be well, 


1fay, that the uſe of words were made plain and direct, and that language, 
which was given us for the improvement of knowledge and bond of ſociety, 
Hould not be employed to darken. truth, and unſettle people's rights; to raiſe 
miſts, and render unintelligible both morality and religion? Or that at 
2 if this will happen, it ſhould not be thought learning or knowledge to 
- {14+ FouRDHLY, another great abuſe of words is, the taking them for 
- things.” This though it in ſome degree concerns all names in general, yet 
more particularly affects thoſe of ſubſtances. To this abuſe thoſe men are 
| molt ſubject, who. moſt conſine their thoughts to any one ſyſtem, and give 
themſelves up into a firm belief of the perfection of any received hypotheſis; 
whereby they, eme to be perſuaded, that the terms of that ſect are ſo ſuited 
to the nature of, things, chat they perfectly correſpond with their real ex- 
lence. Who.is chere, that has been bred up in the Peripatetick philoſophy, 
who does not thintz che ten names, under which are cankked the ten predica- 
ments, to be exactly confarmable to the nature of things f 3 Who 4s there of 
wat ſchool, that is not perfnaded, that ſubſtantial forms, vegetative ſouls, 
abharrenge af axacuum, intentional Species, &c, are ſomething real? Theſe 
— abe Jearned from. their verꝶ entrance upon knowledge, and have 
found * e | TY: 


10 caſters and. tems Jay great. ſtreſs; upon them; and there. 
u te J. canpgt quit the-opigion, that they are coptormable to nature, and 
|, 1. < repreſentations. of ſomething chat; really exiſts. The Platoniſts have 


cir foul of the world. and the Epicureans their endeavour towards motion 
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B o o E in cheir atoms, when at reſt; There is ſcarce any ſect in philoſophy has not 


III. 
_— ——_— —— 


ll -* 


Inſtance, in 
matter. 


lan 
diſcover ; and that, perhaps, in words little ſuſpected of any ſuch miſuſe. 
I ſhall 30 ſtance in one only, and that a very familiar one: how many intri- 


a diſtinct ſet of terms, that others underſtand not; but yet this gibberish. 
which, in the weakneſs of human underſtanding, ſerves ſo well as to palliate 


- ©, men's ignorance, and cover their errors, comes, by familiar uſe amongſt thoſe 
bf the tribe, to ſeem the moſt important part of language, and of all 


other the terms the moſt ſignificant. And ſhould aerial and ætherial ye. 


hiules come once, by the prevalency of that doctrine, to be generally received 


any vrhere, nu doubt thoſe terms would make impreſſions on men's minds, fo 


as to eſtabliſn them in the perſuaſion of the reality of ſuch things, as much az 


Peri patetick forms and intentional ſpecies have heretofore done. 
$25.) How much names taken for things are apt to miſlead the under. 
| 3 — reading of philoſophical writers would abundantly 


cate diſputes have there been about matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thin 
really in nature, diſtinct from body; as it is evident the word matter ſtands for 
an idea diſtinct fromthe idea of body? For if the ideas theſe two terms ſtood 
for were preciſely the ſame, they might indifferently, in all places, be put 
for one another. But we ſee, that though it be proper to ſay, there is one 
mattet of all bodies, one cannot ſay there is one body of all matters: we fa- 
mailiarly ſay, one body is bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh (and! 
think is never uſed) to ſay, one matter is bigger than another. Whence 
comes this then ? viz. from hence, that though matter and body be not re- 
ally diſtinct, but wherever there is the one there is the other; yet matter and 
ody ſtand i fon two different conceptions, whereof the one is incompleat, and 
duti a part of the other. For body ſtands for a ſolid extended figured ſub- 
ſtance, thereof matter is but a partial and more confuſed conception, it 


ſeeming to me to be uſed for the ſubſtance and ſolidity of body, without 


taking in its e tenſion and figure: and therefore it is that ſpeaking of matter, 


we ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe in truth it expreſsly contains nothing but 
the idea of a ſolich ſubſtance, which is every- where the ſame, every- where uni- 
form. This being our idea of matter, we no more conceive or ſpeak of dif- 
ferent matters in the wordd, than we do of different ſolidities; though we 
both! conecive and ſpeak of different bodies, becaufe extenſion and figure are 
capable of variation. . But ſince ſolidity cannot exiſt without extenſion and 
figure, the taking matter to be the name of ſomething really exiſting under 


mat preciſion has nd doubt produced thoſe obſeure and unintelligible dil 


courſes and diſputes; which have filled the heads and books of philoſophers 


concerning: materia prima; which imperſection or abuſe, how far it may con. 


cern a grdat many other'generab terms, I leave to be conſidered. This, 


thinks kimay nt leaſt ay; that we ſhould have a great many fewer diſputes!" 
the world if words were taken for what they are, the ſigns of our ideas oni) 
and not for things (themſelves: Far when we argue about matter, or 4% 
the like term. we truly argue only about the idea we expreſs by that ſound, 
whether that preciſe idea agree to any thing really exiſting in nature of n 


And if men would tell what ãdeas they malie their words ſtand for, thelt 


truth, that there is. e "+ 
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16. Bur whatever inconvenience follows from this miſtake of words, C M a P. | | 
this I am ſure, that by conſtant and familiar uſe they charm men into notions MX. | 
far remote from the truth of things. It would be a hard matter to perſuade 8 
any one, that the words which his father or ſchoolmaſter, the parſon of the rr lf 
iſh, or ſuch a reverend doctor uſed, ſignified nothing that really exiſted ing. i 
in nature; which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt cauſes, that men are ſo hardly | | 
drawn to quit their miſtakes, even in opinions purely philoſophical, and \q 
where they have no other intereſt but truth. For the words they have a þ 
long time been uſed to, remaining firm in their minds, it is no wonder that | [| 
the wrong notions annexed to them ſhould not be removed. WIND. oh. ; l 
17. FIFTHLY, another abuſe of words, is the ſetting them in the place 5. Setting | 
of things which they do or can by no means ſignify. We may obſerye, that ar ot 
in the general names of ſubſtances, whereof. the nominal eſfences are only cannot fig- | 
| known to us, when we put them into propofitions, and affirm or deny any "i | 
thing about them, we. do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they 1 
ſhould ſtand for the real eſſence of a certain ſort of ſubſtances. For when a | 
man fays gold is malleable, he means and would inſinuate ſomething more | 
than this, that what I call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no | 
more) but would have this underſtood, viz. that gold, i. e. what has the real | 
eſſence of gold, is malleable ; which amounts to thus much, that malleable- 
neſs depends on, and is inſeparable from the real eflence of gold. But a 1 
man, not knowing wherein that real eſſence confiſts, the connection in his: | i 
mind of malleableneſs, is not truly with an eſſence he knows not, but only | 
with the ſound gold he puts for it. Thus when we fay, that “animal ra- a [ 
tionale is, and animal implume bipes latis unguibus” is not a good defi- | i 
nition of a man ; it is plain, we ſuppoſe the name man in this caſe to ſtand. | | 
tor the real eſſence of a ſpecies, and would ſignify, that a rational animal i 
better deſcribed that real efſence than atwo-leggedanimal with broad nails, and | | 
without feathers. | For elſe, why might not Plato as properly make the word | 
47a or man ſtand for his complex idea, made up-of the idea of a body, _— 
diſtinguiſhed: from others by a certain ſhape-and other outward appearances, . | þ 
% Ariſtotle-make the complex idea, to which he gave the name cb 0090705 OF | 
man, of body and the facu ty of reaſoning joined together; unleſs the name | 1 
ges Of man were ſuppoſed to ſtand” for ſomething elſe than what it 
bgnifies ; and to be put in the place of ſome other thing than the idea a man 
profeſſes he would-expreſs by it? lr dc 0? 290480, 2007 £3,900 ν 
\ 18. IT-is true, the names of ſubſtances would be much more uſeful, v. g. Putting + 
and propoſitions made in them much: more certain, were the reabeflences of — IE: — 
lubſtances the ideas in our minds which thoſe words ſigniſied. And it is for of ſubftances. 
vant of thoſe real eſſences that our words convey ſo little knowledge or cer- | 
tainty im our diſcourſes about them: and therefore the mind, to remove that 
perfection as much as it can, makes them; by a ſecret ſuppoſition, to ſtand 
for a thing, having that-real'effence;. as if thereby it made ſome nearer ap- 
proaches to it. For though the word man or gold ſignify nothing truly but 
1 idea of properties) united together in one ſort of ſubſtances: yet 
bot s-(carce any bod in the uſe uf theſe words, but often ſuppoſes each of 
names to ſtand for a thing having the real eſſence, on which theſe pro- 
3 e 23 6191 1:11 parties 
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B 0.5 k perties depend. Which is ſo fat from diminiſhing the imperfection of cu. 

III. words, that by a plain abuſe it adds to it when we would make them ſtand 

— — for Ring: which not being in our complex idea, the name we uſe can 
nm ways be the ſign of. SPE MICS rp | 

Hence w 8 19. Tas thews us the reaſon why in mixed modes any of the ideas that 

think every make the compoſition of the complex one, being left out or changed, iti; 

crangevtvur allowed to be another thing, i. e. to be of another ſpecies, it is plain in chance. 

fances not medley, man- ſlaughter, murder, parricide, &c. The reaſon whereof is, he. 

io change cauſe the complex idea lignified by that name is the real as well as nominy 

uu cflence; and there is no ſecret reference of that name to any other eſſence 

1 but that. But in ſubſtances it is not ſo. For though in that called gold one 

. ts into his complex idea what another leaves out, and vice verſa; yet men 

do not uſually think that therefore the ſpecies is changed: becauſe they ſc. 

cretly in their minds refer that name, and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real im- 

mutable eſſence of a thing exifting, on which thoſe properties depend. He 

that adds to his complex idea of gold that of fixedneſs and ſolubility in ag. 

regia, which he put not in it before, is not thought to have changed the ſpe- 

cies; but only to have a more perfect idea, by adding another ſimple idea, 

which is always in fact joined with thoſe other, of which his former complex 

idea confiſted, But this reference of the name to a thing, whereof we had 

not the. idea, is ſo far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to in- 

volve us in difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real eflence of that 

ſpecies of bodies, the word gold (which by ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect 

collection of fimple ideas, ſerves to deſign that ſort of body well enough in 

civil diſcourſe) comes to have no ſignification at all, being put for ſomewhat, 

_ . whereof we have no idea at all, and fo can ſignify nothing at all, when the 

body itſelf is away. For however it may be thought all one; yet, if wel 

.confidered,” it will be found a quite different thing to argue about gold in 

naine, and about a parcel in the body itſelf, v. g. a piece of leaf- gold laid be- 

fore us; rough ih diſcourſe we are in to ſubſtitute the name for the thing. 

The cauſe of. & 20. THAT which I think very much diſpoſes men to ſubſtitute ther 

chi — names for the real eſſences of ſpecies, is the ſuppoſition before-mentioned, 

of naar that nature works regularly in the production of things, and ſets the boun- 

working al- daries to each of thoſe ſpecies, by giving exactly the ſame real internal con- 

1 8 ſtitution to each individual, which we rank under one general name. Whereas 

2” , ao who obſerves their different qualities, can hardly doubt, that many 

oft the individuals, called bythe fame name, are, in their internal conſtitution, 

__ ___ ns different one from another as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under dit- 

ferent: fpecifick names. This ſuppoſition, however, that the ſame precik 

and internal conſtitution goes always with the fame ſpecifiek name, makes 


- 


men forward to take thoſe names for the reproſentatives:of thoſe real eſſences, 


. though indeed they ſignify nothing but the com lex ideas they have in their 
minds when they uſe th em. ; 80 Del if 1 may. 0 ſa A fi nifying One thing, 


and being ſuppoſed for, or put in the place; of another, they cannot but, 


ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a great deal of uncertainty in men's diſcourſes ; _ 
"cially in thoſe who have thoroughly imbibed the doctrine of * 


Abuſe of words. 
forms, whereby they firmly imagine the ſeveral ſpecies of things to be deter- 
mined and diſtinguiſhed. . 8 8 
$21: Bor however prepoſterous and abſurd it be to make our names 
hand for ideas we have not, or (which is all one) eſſences that we know not, 
it being in effect to make our words the ſigns of nothing; yet it is evident 
to any one, who ever ſo little reflects on the uſe men make of their words, 


that there is nothing more familiar. When a man aſks whether this or that 


thing he ſees, let it be a drill, or a monſtrous fœtus, be a man or no; it is 
evident, the queſtion is not, whether that particular thing agree to his com- 
lex idea, expreſſed by the name man: but whether it has in it the real ef- 
— of a ſpecies of things, which he ſuppoſes his name man to ſtand for. 
In which way of uſing the names of ſubſtances, there are theſe falſe ſuppo- 
tions contained. *þ 8; | PER 55 
FirsT, that there are certain r- eſſences, according to which nature 
makes all particular things, and by which they are diſtinguiſhed into ſpe- 
cies. That every thing has a real conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and 
on which its ſenſible qualities depend, is paſt doubt: but I think it has been 
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X. 


Conn,  mmmed 
This abuſe - 
contains two 
falſe ſuppo- 
ſitions. 


proved, that this makes not the diſtinction of ſpecies, as we rank them; nor 


the boundaries of their names. a COME ITS. 

SECONDLY, this tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had ideas of theſe pro- 
poſed eſſences. For to what purpoſe elſe is it to inquire whether this or 
hat thing have the real eſſence of the ſpecies man, if we did not ſuppoſe that 
there were fuch a fpecifick eſſence known ? which yet is utterly falſe : and 
therefore ſuch application of names, as would make them ſtand for ideas 
which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great diſorder in diſcourſes and reaſon- 
ings about them, and be a great inconvenience inour communication by words. 

\ 22. SIXTHLY, there remains yet another more general, though perhaps 
leſs obſerved abuſe of words: and that is, that men having by a long and fa- 


milar uſe annexed to them certain ideas, they are apt to imagine ſo near 


6. A 0- 
ſition wal 


words have a 
certain and 


and neceflary a connection between the names and the ſignification they uſe e bg- 
them in, that they forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their xe 


meaning is; and therefore one ought to acquieſce in the words delivered, as 
if it were paſt doubt, that, in the uſe of thoſe common received ſounds, the 
8 and hearer had neceflarily the ſame preciſe ideas. Whence preſuming, 

at when they have in diſcourſe uſed: any term, they have thereby as it were 
{ct defore others, the very thing they talk of. And. fo likewiſe taking the 
words'of others, ab naturally ſtanding for juſt what they themſelves have 
been accuſtamed to apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain 
their own, or under ſtand clearly o rs meaning. From whence commonly 
procecd noife and wrangling, without improvement or information; whilſt 
men take words tobe 'the-conſtant regular marks of agreed notions, which 


uud yet men think it range, "if in diſcourle, or (Where it is n 


neceſſary) in diſpute, one ſometimes afks the meaning of their terms: though 


* rguings one may every day obſerve in-converſation, make it evident, that 
Mer ae tew names of complex ideas which any two men ule for the ſame 
| Juft preciſe collection. It is hard to name a word which will not be a clear 

Ws | My inſtance 
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B. o o K inſtance of this. Life is a term, none more familiar. Any one almoſt would 
II. take it for an affront to be aſked what he meant by it. And yet if it comes 
—— in queſtion, whether a plant, that lies ready formed in the ſeed, have life. 
79 Whether the embryo in an egg before incubation, or a man in a ſwoon with- 
Hut ſenſe or motion, be alive or no; it is eaſy to perceive that a clear diſtind 
' ſettled idea does not always accompany the uſe of ſo known a word as that 

of life is: Some groſs and confuſed conceptions men indeed ordinarily have, 

to which they engl the common words of their language; and ſuch a look 

- uſe of their words ſerves them well enough in their ordinary diſcourſes or 

affairs. But this is not ſufficient for philoſophical inquiries. Knowledge 

and reaſoning require preciſe determinate ideas. And though men will not 

be ſo importunately dull, as not to underſtand what others ſay without de- 

manding an explication of their terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to 

correct others in the uſe of the words they receive from them: yet where 

truth and knowledge are concerned in the caſe, I know not what fault it can 

be to defire the explication of words, whoſe ſenſe ſeems dubious ; or why 

man ſhould be ahamed to own his ignorance, in what ſenſe another man 

uſes his words, fince he has no other way of certainly knowing it, but by 

being informed. This abuſe of taking words upon truſt has no-where 

ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill effects, as amongſt men of letters. The mul. 

tiplication and obſtinacy of diſputes, which have ſa laid waſte the intellectul 

world, is owing to nothing more, than to this ill uſe of words. For though 

it be generally believed that there is great diverſity. of opinions in the vo- 
lumes and variety of controverſies the world is diſtracted with, yet the moſt - 
I can find that the contending learned men of different parties do, in ther 

arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different languages. For | 

am apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting terms, think upon things, 

and know what they think, they think all the ſame ; though perhaps what 

©. they would have, be different. Fre Sgt 

The ends of &Y 23. To conclude this conſideration of the imperfection and abuſe of lin- 

language: guage; the ends of language in our diſcourſe with others, being chiefly thel 

3 three: firſt, to 3 one man's thoughts or ideas to another; ſe 

condly, to do it with as much eaſe and quickneſs as poflible ; and, third), 

thereby to convey the knowledge of things: language is either abuſed or 

deficient, when it fails of any of theſe three. | LY 

FRS r, words fail in the firſt of theſe ends, and lay not open one man» 

ideas to another's view: 1. When men have names in their mouths without 

any determinate ideas in their minds, whereof they are the ſigns: ot, 2. 

When they apply the common received names of any language to ideas, '0 

which the common uſe of that language does not apply them : or, 3: When 

they apply them very. unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and 
and by for another ideen. 5 ck 
2. To do it {& 24 SECONDLY, men fail of £ W their thoughts with all the quick- 
_ quick- neſs and caſe that may be, when they bave complex ideas without having, . 
; diſtin& names for them. This is ſometimes the fault of the language ne 
which has not in it a ſound yet applied to ſuch a ſignification and oper 


- 
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the, fault of the man, who. has not yet learned the name for that idea he C H A y. 

would ſhew another. ee FREY - 1 304 97 Noms 7 Wit 71 96] X. 

$ 25, THIRDLY, there is no knowledge of things conveyed by men's r 

words, when their ideas agree not to the reality of things: * Though it be a — convey the 
defect, that has its original in our ideas, which are not ſo conformable to knowledge of 

the nature of things, as attention, ſtudy, and application might make them; “ 

et it fails not to extend itſelf to our words too, when we uſe them as ſigns 

of real beings, which yet never had any reality or exiſtence. ' 1 1 

26. FiRsT, he that hath words of any language, without diſtinct ideas How men's 

in his mind to which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes them in diſ- e * in | 1 

courſe, only make a noĩſe without any ſenſe or ſignification ; and how learned 8 

ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard words or learned terms, is not much i 

more advanced thereby in knowledge, than he would be in learning, ho 

had nothing in his ſtudy but the bare titles of books, without poſſeſſing the 1 
| contents of them. For all ſuch-words, however put into diſcourſe, accord- 
ing to the right conſtruction of grammatical rules, or the harmony of well- 
turned periods, do yet amount to nothing but bare ſounds, and nothing elſe. 

F 27. SECONDLY, he that has complex ideas, without particular names 
for them, would be in no better caſe: than a bookſeller, who had in his | | 
warchouſe volumes, that lay there unbound, and without titles; which he | 
could therefore make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe ſheets, and A 
communicate them only by tale. This man is hindered in his diſcourſe, ,Y 
for want of words to communicate his complex ideas, which he is therefore 
forced to make known by an enumeration of the ſimple ones that compoſe 
them; and ſo is fain often to uſe twenty words, to expreſs what another 
man ſignifies in one, | ANF 1.5 


928. THIRDLY, he that puts not conſtantly the ſame ſign for the ſame 
idea, but uſes the ſame words ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in another 
lignification, ought to paſs in the ſchools and converſation for as fair a man, 
as he does in the market and exchange, who ſells ſeyeral' things under the 

929. FouRTHLy, he that applies the words of any language to ideas dif- 
ferent from thoſe to which the common uſe of that country applies them, 
however his gyn underſtanding may be filled with truth and light, will not 
by ſuch words be able to convey much of it to others, without defining his 
terms. For however the ſounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and eaſily 
enter the ears. of thoſe who are accuſtomed to them ; yet ſtanding for other 
ideas than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, and are wont to excite in the 
mind of the hearers, they cannot make known the thoughts of him who 
thus uſes them 3 5 eee 


2 


% * | 
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130. Fru x, he that imagined. to himſelf ſubſtances ſuch as never 
ae been, and filled his head with ideas which have not any corceſpondence 
= the: real nature of things, to chich yet he gives ſettled and defined 
rn way fill his diſcourſe, and perhaps another man's. head, with the 
Wir 63, pagination, of his oun brain, but will be very far fram ad- 
"V 03 2593. one Jagt in real and true knowledge. 
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R-o.o x J31.. Hz that hath names without ideas, wants meaning in his word: 
III. and ſpeaks only empty ſounds. He that hath complex ideas without names 
por them, wants. liberty and diſpatch in his expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to 
..\- plc periphraſes. . He that uſes bis words looſely and unſteadily, will either 
be not minded, or not underſtood. He that applies his names to ideas dif. 
ferent from their common afe, wants propriety in his language, and ſpeak, 
gibberiſh. And he that hath the ideas of ſubſtances diſagreeing with the 

real exiſtence of things, ſo far wants the materials of true knowledge in his 

underitanding, and hath inſtead thereof chimeras. 

How in ſab- & 32. INn-our notions concerning ſubſtances, we are liable to all the forme; 
ances: "INCONVENIenCies :. v. g. he that uſes the word tarantula, without having any 
imagination or idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good word; but ſo 

long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new-diſcovered country 

| ſhall fee ſeveral ſorts of animals and vegetables, unknown to him before, 

may have as true ideas of them, as of a horſe or a ſtag ; but can ſpeak of them 

only by a deſcription, till he ſhall either take the names the natives call them 

by, or give them names himſelf. 3, He that uſes the word body ſometimes 

for pure extenſion, and fometimes for extenſion and ſolidity together, will 

talk very fallaciouſſy. 4. He that gives the name horſe to that idea, which 

_ . common uſage calls mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood, 

5. He that thinks the name centaur ſtands for ſome real being, impoſes c 

himſelf, and miſtakes words for things 3 
How in 8 33. Ix modes and relations generally we are liable only to the four fit 


= " 
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"_ 1 of theſe inconveniencies; viz. 1. I may have in my memory the names d 
modes, as gratitude or charity, and yet not have any preciſe ideas annexed in 
my thoughts to thoſe names. 2. I may have ideas, and not know the names 
that belong to them; v. g. I may have the idea of a man's drinking till hi 
colour and humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his eyes look red, 
and his feet fail him; and yet not know, it 18 to be called drunkennels. 
3. I may have the ideas of virtues or vices, and names alſo, but apply them 
amiſs: v. g. when I apply the name frugality to that idea which others call 
and ſignify by this ſound, covetouſneſs. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe names 
4 wick inconſtancy. F. But, in modes and relations, I cannot have ideas di- 
agreeing to the exiſtence of things: for modes being complex ideas, nude 
by the mind at pleaſure; and relation being but my way of conſidering a 
- comparing. two things together, and ſo alſo an idea of my own making; 
theſe ideas gan ſcarce be found to 1 Va with any thing exiſting, ſince thef 
t 


d . 


axe not in the mind as the copies of things regularly made by nature, not a 
properties inſeparably flowing from the internal conſtitution or eſſence 

1 dy, lyblapge ;...but as it were patterns lodged in my memory, with names 
annexed to them, 10 denominate actions and relations by, as they come 0 


eri. But the miſtake is commonly in my giving a wrong name to 10 f 
options; abd do. un 1 gr a di N e rom other people, I am 9 
e but am thought to Have wrong: Keas of them, when 12 
wrong names to. them... Oply N nay 0 ideas of mixed modes of l 

„e tions any inconſiſtent ideas together, I fill 


| my head alſo with Lag 
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Gnce ſuch less, if well examined, cannot ſo much as exiſt in the mind, C H AP. 
'much leſs any real bein ever be denominated from them. X. 
34. SINCE wit and fancy find eaſier entertainment in the world, than —— 
truth and real Knbwledge, figurative ſpeeches and alluſiba in language pech allo 
will hardly be admitted as an impetfection or abuſe of it. I confeſs, in diſ- an abuſe of 
courſes where we ſeek. rather pleaſure and delight than information and im- language. 
rovement, ſuch ornaments as are borrowed from them can ſcarce paſs for 
faults. But yet if we would ſpeak of things as they are, we muſt allow that 
all the art of rhetorick, beſides order and clearneſs, all the artificial and figu- 
rative application of words eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but 
to infinuate wrong ideas, move the paſſions, and thereby miſlead the judg- 
ment, and fo indeed are perfect cheats: and therefore however laudable or 
* allowable oratoty may render them in harangues and popular addreſſes, they 
are certainly, in all diſcourſes that pretend to inform or inſtru, wholly to be 
avoided';; and where truth and kh howledge are concerned, cannot but be 
thought a great fault, either of the language or perſon that makes uſe of 
then? What, and how various they are, will be ſuperfluous here to take 
notice; the Books of rhetorick which abound in the world, will inſtruct 
' thoſe who want to be informed: only I cannot but obſerve how little the 
_ preſeryation and improvement of wah and knowledge is the care and con- 
cern of mankind; fince the arts of fallacy are endowed and preferred. It is 
' evident How. much men love to deceive and bejdeceived, fince rhetorick, 
that powerful inſtrument of error and deceit, has its eſtabliſhed profeſſors, 
is publickly taught, and has always been had in great reputation: and, I | 
doubt not, but it will be thought eat boldneſs, if not brutality in me, to 
have faid chus much againſt it. Fl. oquence, like the fair ſex, has too pre- ; 
_ railing beauties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And it is in 


© vain to find fault with thoſe arts of deceiving, wherein men find pre to 
be * | 
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HE natural 3 Ky improved i imperfections: of language we . Cn AFP. 
ſeen above at ge; and ſpeec being the great bond that holds XI. 

_ tciety K and BF Common | conduit whereby the improvements of 88 
non | & conveyed from one man, and one generation to another; it worth ſeek⸗ 
05 would well  de4erve. our moſt 1 8 to — what remedies are ing, | 

tog tou far the W net ore Paine, pr dia 15 
"ug nd Ly I. Pk Hot. 10 Nin to chi 14. any one can pretend to attempt the Are not eaſy, 
Perfect refo ing the languages eh world; no not ſo much as of his own 
country, without rendering Rica(elf ridiculous. To require that men ſhould 
uſe their words conſtantly in the ſame Ties and for none but SC 
8 2 * 85 a 
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Bo © k and uniform ideas, would be to think that all men ſhould have the fame 
III. notions, and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and diſtind 
—— ideas of; which is not to be expected by any one, who hath not vanity 
enough to imagine he can prevail with men to be very knowing or ve 

filent. And he muſt be very little {killed in the world, who thinks that! 
voluble tongue ſhall accompany only a good underſtanding ; or that men; 

| talking much or. little ſhall hold proportion only to their knowledge. 
But yet ne- 53. Bur though the market and exchange muſt be left to their own ways 
_— tw of talking, and goſſipings not be robbed 7 their ancient privilege; though 
8 the ſchools and men of argument would perhaps take it amiſs to have any 
thing offered to abate the length, or leſſen the number, of their diſputes: 
yet methinks thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after or maintain truth, 
__ ſhould, think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how they might deliver themſelye; 
without obſcurity, doubtfulneſs, or equivocation, to which men's words are 


naturally; liable, if care be not taken, _ 
" Miſuſe of 94 Fox he that ſhall well conſider the errors and obſcurity, the miſtakes 
words the and confuſion, that are ſpread in the world by an ill uſe of words, will find 
jc pore ſome reaſon to.doubt Whether language, as it has been employed, has con- 
_ tributed moxe to the improvement or hindrance of knowledge amongſt man- 
kind, How many are there that, when they would think on things, fix their 
thoughts only on words, eſpecially When they; would apply their minds to 
moral matters? And who then can wonder, if the reſult of ſuch contem- 
plations and reaſonings, about little more than ſounds, whilſt the ideas they 
_ annexed to them are very confuſed and yery unſteady, or perhaps none at all; 
who can wonder, I ſay, that ſuch thoughts and reaſonings end in nothing 

but obſcurity and miſtake, without any.clear judgment or knowledge? 
Obſtinacy. $ 5. THis inconvenience, in an ill uſe of words, men ſuffer in their own 
private meditatipns : but much more manifeſt are the diſorders which follow 
from it, in converſation, diſcourſe, and arguings with others. For language 
being the great conduit, whereby men convey. their diſcoveries, reaſonings, 
and knowledge, from one to _angther ;; he that makes an ill uſe of it, though 
he does not corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things them- 
_ ſelves; yet he does, as much as in bim lies, break or ſtop the pipes, wheredy 
1 it is diſtributed to thę public uſe and advantage of mankind. He that uſes 
words without any clear and ſteady meaning, what does he but lead himſel 
and others into errors ? And he, that deſignedly does it, ought to be looked 
on as an enemy to truth and knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that al 
the ſciences and parts of knowledge have been fo over- charged with obſcure 
and equivocal terms, and inſignificant and doubtful expreſſions, capable to 
85 make the moſt attentive, or quick-ſighted very little or not at all the mr 
knowing or orthodox; ſince ſubtilty, an thoſe who make profeſſion to teach 


P - 


or defend truth, hath paſſed fo much for a virtue: a virtue, indeed, which 
conſiſting fox, the moſt part in nothing put the fallacious and illuſor) uſe 0 
. obſcure or deceitful terms, is only fit to, make men more conceited in theit 


. Ignorance, aud more abltinate in their eros. 66. La 
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& 6. LzT- us look into the books of controverſy of any kind; there we C'n Av. 
ſhall ſee, that the effect of obſcure, unſteady or equivocal terms, is nothing XI. 
but-noiſe and R about ſounds, without convincing or bettering a Cm 
man's underſtanding. For if the idea be not agreed on betwixt the ſpeaker — 
and hearer, for which the words ſtand, the argument is not about things, 
but names. As often as ſuch a word, whoſe ſignification is not aſcertained 
betwixt them, comes in uſe, their underſtandings have no other object 
wherein they agree, but barely the ſound; the things that they think on at 
that time, as expreſſed by that word, being quite different. n 

67. WHETHER bat be a bird or no, is not a queſtion ; whether a bat be Inſtance, bar 
— thing than indeed it is, or have other qualities than indeed it has, for bird. 
that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: but the queſtion is, 1. Either 
between thoſe that acknowledged themſelves to have but imperfect ideas of 
one or both of this ſort of things, for which theſe names are ſuppoſed to 
ſtand; and then it is a real inquiry concerning the name of a bird or a bat, 
to make their yet imperfect ideas of it more compleat, by examining whether 
all the ſimple ideas, to which, combined together, they both give the name 
bird, be all to be found in a bat: but this is a queſtion only of inquirers- 

(not diſputers) Who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine. Or, 2. It is a 

veſtion between diſputants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, 
that a bat is a bird. And then the queſtion is barely about the ſignification 
of one or both theſe words ; in that hep not having both the ſame complex. 
ideas, to which they give theſe two names, one holds, and the other denies, 
that theſe two names may be affirmed one of another. Were they agreed in 
the fignification of theſe two names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute 
about them: for they would preſently and clearly ſee (were that adjuſted be- 
tween them) whether all the ſimple ideas, of the more general name bird, 
were ound in the complex idea of a bat, or no; and fo there could be no 
doubt, whether a bat were a bird or no. And here I defire it may be conſi- 
dered, and carefully examined, whether the greateſt part of the diſputes in 
the world are not merely verbal, and about the ſignification of words; and. 
whether if the terms they are made in were defined, and reduced: in their 
bgniication' (as they muſt be where they ſignify any thing) to determined: 
collections of the ſimple ideas they do or ſhould. ſtand. for, thoſe diſputes 
would not end of themſelves, and immediately vaniſh.. I leave it. then to 
de conſidered, what the learning of diſputation is, and how well they are 
employed for the advantage of themſelves or others, whoſe buſineſs is only 
. the vain. oſtentation of ſounds; i. e. thoſe who ſpend their lives in diſputes 
and controverſies.” When 1 ſhall ſee any of thoſe combatants ſtrip all his 
terms of ambiguity and obſcurity (Which every one may do in the words he 
uſes himſelf) I ſhall think him a champion for knowledge, truth and ꝑeace, 
and not the flave of vain-glory, ambition, or a part r 
98. To remedy the defects of ſpeech before mentioned to ſome degree, 
and to prevent the inconveniencies that follow from them, L imagine the 
| obſetvation of theſe following rules may be of uſe; till ſomebody better oh 
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1 ſhall judge it worth his while to think more matucely on this matter, ang 
HI. oblige the world with his thoughts on'it MODE? 
— — Fus x, a man ſhould take care to uſe no word without a fignification; 90 


* 


i e name Without an idea for which he makes it ſtand. This rule will not 
word without: ſeem altogether needleſs, to any one who ſhall take the pains to recolle | 
an idea. how often. he has met with ſuch words, as inſtinct, ſympathy and anti- 
pathy, &c. in the diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as he might eaß 
cConclude, that thoſe that uſed them had no ideas in their minds to wh; 
they applied them; but ſpoke them only as ſounds, which uſually ſeryed 
AAnſtead of reaſons on the like occaſions. Not but that theſe words, and the 
like, have very roper ſignifications in which they may be uſed ; but there 
being no Ste e "298 between any words and any ideas, theſe, and 
any other, may be learned by rote, and pronounced or writ by men, who have 
no ideas in their minds, to which they have annexed them, and for which 
they make them ſtand; which is neceſſary they ſhould, if men would ſpeak 


. - 


intelligibly even to themſelves alone. 
2. To have «| $.9. SECONDLY, it is not enough a man uſes his words as ſigns of ſome 
ciftin® ideas ideas: thoſe he annexes them to, if they be fimple, muſt be clear and dif. 
them ia tie if complex, muſt be determinate, i. e. the preciſe collection of 7 
modes. ideas ſettled im the mind, with that ſound annexed to it, as the fign of that 
, preciſe determined collection, and no other. This is very neceflary in names 
of modes, and eſpecially moral words; which having no fettled objects in 
nature, from whence their ideas are taken, as from Tieir original, are apt 
to be very confuſed. ' Juſtice. is a word in every man's mouth, but moſt 
commonly with a verylundetermined looſe ſignification: which will always 
be ſo, unleſs a mant has in his mind a diſtinct comprehenſion of the compo- 
nent parts, that complex idea confiſts of: and if it be decompounded, muſt 
be able 'to:refolve it ſtill on, till he at laſt comes to the ſimple ideas that 
make it up: and unleſs this be done, a: man makes an ill uſe of the word, 
let it be juſtice, for example, or any other. I do not fay, a man need ſtand 
to recollect and make this analyſis at large, every time the word juſtice 
_ , . comes in his way: but this at leaſt is neceſſary, that he have ſo examined 
the ſignification of that name, and ſettled the idea of all its ry in his 
mind, that he can do it when he pleaſes. If one; who makes his complex 
idea of juſtice to be ſuch a treatment of the perſon or goods of another, 5 
is according to law, hath not a clear and diſtinct idea what law is, which 
makes a part of his complex idea of juſtice; it is plain his idea of juſtice itſelf 
Will be confuſed and imperfect. This exaQtneſs will; perhaps, be judged ver) 
- troubleſome; and therefore moſt men will think they may be excuſed from 
_ ſettling the complex ideas of mixed modes ſo preciſely in their minds. 
But. yet I maſt ſay, till this be done, it muſt not be wondered that they | 
have a great deal of obfcurity and confuſion in their own minds, and 2 get 
dieeal of wrangling in their diſcourſe with others. . 
And diſtinet. 8 10. IN the names of ſubſtances, for à right uſe of them, ſomething 
anc confor- more is required than barely determined ideas. In theſe the names mult alſo 


— 5. be conformable to things, as they exiſt: but of this I ſhall have wa" 
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ſpeak more at large by and by. This exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in in- CH Ap. 
uiries after philoſophical knowledge, and in controverſies about truth. XI. 

And though it would be well too, if it extended itſelf to common converſa - 

tion, and the ordinary affairs of life; yet I think that is ſcarce to he expected. 

Vulgar notions ſuit vulgar diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed enough, 

yet ſerve pretty well the market and the wake. Merchants and lovers, 

ooks and taylors, have words wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary affairs; 

and fo, I think, might philoſophers and diſputants too, if they had a mind 

to underſtand, and to be clearly underſtood. - | BEE 248) 
$11. THIRDLY, it is not enough that men have ideas, determined ideas, 3- Propriety. 

for which they make theſe figns ſtand ; but they muſt alfo take care to apply 

their words; as near as may be, to ſuch ideas as common uſe has annexed 

them to. For'words, Wy of languages already framed, being no man's 

private poſſeſſion, but the common meaſure of commerce and communica- 

tion, it is not for any one, at pleaſure, to change the ſtamp they are current 

in, nor alter the ideas they are affixed to; or at leaſt, when there is a neceſ- 

ſity to do ſo, he is bound to give notice of it. Men's intentions in fpeaking 

are, or at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood ; which cannot be without fre- 

quent explanations, demands, and other thehkeincommodioss interruptions, 

where men do not follow common uſe. Propriety of fpeech is that which 

gives our thoughts entrance into other men's minds with the greateſt cafe 

and advantage; and therefore deferves ſome part of our care and ſtudy, eſpe- 

cially in the names of moral words. The proper ſignification and ufe of 

terms is beſt to be learned from thoſe, who in their writings and diſcourſes 

' appear to have had the cleareſt: notions, and applied to them their terms 

with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. This way of uſing a man's words, 

according to the propriety of the language, though it have not always the 

good fortune to be underſtood ; yet moſt commonly leaves the blame of it 

on him, who is fo unſkilful in che language he ſpeaks, as not to underſtand 

it, when made uſe of as it ought to be. „ | 

12. FoURkTHLY, but becauſe' common uſe has not fo viſibly annexed 4. To mile 

eee to words, as to make men know always certainly what they uon their 

preciſely ſtand for; and becauſe men, in the improvement of their know- T5 
dge, come to have ideas different from the vulgar and ordinary received 

ones, for Which they muſt either make new words (which men ſeldom ven- 

dure to do, for fear of being thought guilty of affectation or novelty) or elſe 

muſt uſe old ones, in a new ſignification: therefore after the obſervation of 

the foregoing rules, it is ſometimes neceffary, for the aſcertaining the ſigni- 

hcation' of Words, to declare their meaning; where either common uſe has 

leſt it uncertain and looſe (as it has in moſt names of very complex ideas) 

or where the term, being very material in the diſcourſe, and that upon which 

it chiefly turns, is liable to any doubtfulneſs or miſtake: ' - | 

ALD As the ideas, men's words ſtand for, are of different forts ; ſo the way And that 


ken bg known the ideas, they ſtand for, when there is occaſion, is alſo dif- rer ways. 
terent, - 


rent. For though defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
Ys lignification bf words; yet there are ſome words that will not be de- 
med, as there are others, whoſe preciſe meaning cannot be made known, but 
7 "4 by 


— 
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B 0 o R by definitions, and perhaps a third, which partake ſomewhat of both the 


1. In fimple 
ideas, by ſy- 


other, as we ſhall ſee in the names of ſimple ideas, modes, and ſubſtances, 
$14. FiRsT, when a man makes uſe of the name of any ſimple ide 
which he perceives is not underſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, he 5 
obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the end of ſpeech, to declare hi; 
meaning, and make known what idea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has 
been ſhewn, cannot be done by definition; and therefore, when a ſynony- 
mous word fails to do it, there is but one of theſe ways left. Firſt, ſome. 
times the naming the ſubject, wherein that ſimple idea is to be found, will 


make its name to be underftood by thoſe who are acquainted with that (uh. 


2, In mixed 


ject, and know. it by that name. So to make a countryman underſtand 
What “ fueillemorte” colour fignifies, it may ſuffice to tell him, it is the co- 
Jour of withered leaves falling in autumn. _ Secondly, but the only ſure way 
of making known the ſignification of the name of any ſimple idea is by pre- 
ſenting to his: ſenſes that ſubject, which may produce it in his mind, and 
make \ — actually: have the idea that word ſtands for. | 

 Y15- SECONDLY,: mixed modes, eſpecially thoſe belonging to morality, 
being moſt of them ſuch combinations of ideas, as the mind puts together of 
its own choice, and whereof there are not always ſtanding patterns to he 
found exiſting ; the ſignification of their names cannot be made known, as 
thoſe of ſim K by any ſhewing; but, in recompence thereof, may be 
perfectly and exactly defined. For they being combinations of ſeveral ideas, 
that the mind of man has atbitrarily put together, without reference to any 
archetypes, men may, if they — 4 exactly know the ideas that go to each 
'compoſition,. and ſo both uſe theſe words in a certain and undoubted ſigni- 
fication, and perfectly declare, when there is occaſion, what they ſtand for. 
This, if well EY ould lay great. blame on thoſe, who mike not 
their, diſcourſes about moral- things very clear and diſtin, For ſince the 
preciſe ſignification of the names of mixed modes, or, which is all one, the 
real eſſence of each ſpecies is to be known, they being not of nature's but 
man's making, it is a great negligence and perverſeneſs to diſcourſe of moral 
things with uncertainty and obſcurity; which is more pardonable in treat- 
ing of natural, ſubſtances, where doubtful terms are hardly to be avoided, 
For a quite contrary reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by and by, 


Mofan Bs 916. Urox this ground it is, that I am bold to think, that morality is 


pable of de- 
monſtration. 


capable of demonſtration, as well as mathematicks: ſince the preciſe real eſ- 
ſence of the things moral words ſtands for may be perfectly known; and ſo 
the congruity and incongruity of the things themſelves be certainly diſco- 
vered; in which conſiſts perfect knowledge. Nor let any one object, that the 
names of ſubſtances are often to be made uſe of in morality, as well as thoſe 
of modes, from which will ariſe obſcurity. For as to ſubſtances, when 
concerned in moral diſcourſes, their divers natures are not ſo much inquired 
into, as ſuppoſed; v. g. when we ſay that man is ſubject to law, we mean 
nothing N man, but a_corporeal rational creature: Fat the real eſſence ol 
other qualities of that creature are, in this caſe, is no way conſidered. An 
therefore, whether a child or changeling be a man in a phyſical my 
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amongſt the naturaliſts be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all the C H a y. 
moral man, as I may call him, which is this immoveable unchangeable idea, XI. 

2 corporeal rational being. For were there a monkey, or any, other creature 
to be found, that has the uſe of reaſon to ſuch a degree as to be able to un- 

derſtand general ſigns, and to deduce eg Cog about general ideas, he 

would no doubt be ſubject to law, and in that ſenſe be a man, how much 

ſoever he differed in ſhape from others of that name. The names of ſub- 

ances, if they be uſed in them as they ſhould, can no more diſturb moral 

than they do mathematical diſcourſes: Where, if the mathematician 47788 

of a cube or globe of gold, or any other body, he has his clear ſettled idea 

which varies not, though it may by miſtake be applied to a particular body 

to which it belongs not. N. 5 
9817. Tmis I have here mentioned by the bye, to ſhew of what conſe- Definitions 
quence it is for men, in their names of mixed modes, and conſequently in all U -7 
their moral diſcourſes, to define their words when there is occaſion ; fince courſes clear. 
thereby moral knowledge may be brought to ſo great clearneſs and certainty. 

And it muſt be great want of ingenuity (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to 

do it: ſince a definition is the only way whereby the preciſe meaning of 

moral words can be known; and yet a way whereby their meaning may be 

known certainly, and without leaving any room for any conteſt about it. 

And therefore + negligence or perverſeneſs of mankind cannot be excuſed, 

if their diſcourſes in morality be not much more clear than thoſe in natural 
philoſophy: fince they are about ideas in the mind, which are none of them 

talſe or diſproportionate ;_ they having no external beings for the archetypes 

which they are referred to, and muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſier for 

men to frame in their minds an idea which fhall be the ſtandard to which 

they will give the name juſtice, with which pattern ſo made, all actions that 

agree ſhall pafs under that denomination ; Gate having ſeen Ariſtides, to 

frame an idea that ſhall in all things be exactly like him; who is as he is, 

let men make what idea 7776 pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but 

know the combination of ideas that are put together in their own minds; 

for the other, they muſt inquire into the whole nature, and abſtruſe hidden 
conſtitution, and various, qualities of a thing exiſting without them. F 

Js. ANOTHER reaſon that makes the defining of mixed modes ſo neceſ- And is the 
lary, eſpecially of moral words; is what T mentioned a little before, viz. that uU way. 
it is the only way whereby the ſignification of the moſt of them can be known 

vith certainty. For the ideas they ſtand for, being for the moſt part ſuch 

whoſe component parts no- where exiſt together, but ſcatteted and mingled 

with others, it is the mind alone that collects them, and gives them the 

unon of one idea: and it is only by words, enumerating the ſeveral ſimple 


ideas which the mind has united, that we can make known to others what 
ae names fand for z the afliſtance of the ſenſes in this caſe not helping us, 
3 propolal of ſenſible objects, to ſhew the ideas which our names of 


is kind ſtand for, as it does often in the names of ſenfible fimple ideas, 


and alſo to lome degree in thoſe of ſubſtances: Ke cn | | 8 N | 

* 19. Tun Dr v, for the explaining the ſipnification of the names of ſub- 3. Iu ſub- 
Wees, as they ſtand for the ideas we have of their diſtinct ſpecies, both the (oem 1 
VOL. I. e | fore- defining. A. 
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B o o k fore- mentioned Ways, viz. of ſhewing and defining, are requiſite in man 
III. cafes to be made uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each ſort ſome "24 
ing qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other ideas, which make up our 
complex idea of that ſpecies, annexed ; we forwardly give the ſpecifick name 
to that thing, wherein that characteriſtical mark is found, which we take 
to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing idea of that ſpecies. Theſe leading or cha- 
racteriſtical (as I may call them) ideas, in the forts of animals and vegetables 
are (as has been before remarked, ch. vi. F 29. and ch. ix. þ 15.) moſtly 

figure, and in inanimate bodies, colour, and in ſome both together. No, 
Ideas of the 8 20. THESE leading ſenſible qualities are thoſe which make the chief 
— ingredients of our ſpecifick ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable and 
ſtances are invariable part in the definitions of our ſpecifick names, as attributed to 
beſt got by", ſorts of ſubſtances coming under our knowledge. For though the ſound 
ſhewing.” | man, in its on nature, be as apt to ſignify a complex idea made up of ani- 
| mality and rationality, united in the fame ſubjeR, as to ſignify any other com- 
bination; yet uſed as a mark to ſtand for a ſort of creatures we count of our 
own kind, perhaps, the outward ſhape is as neceſſary to be taken into our 
complex idea, fignified by the word man, as any other we find in it:. and 
therefore why Plato's animal implume bipes latis unguibus” ſhould not be 
a good definition of the name man, ſtanding for that ſort of creatures, wil 
not be eaſy to ſhew: for it is the ſhape, as the leading quality, that ſeems 
more to determine that ſpecies, than a faculty of reaſoning, which appears 
not at firſt, and in ſome never. And if this be not allowed to be ſo, I do 
not Kno ho they can be excuſed from murder, who kill monſtrous births, 

(as we calſ them) becauſe of an unordinary ſhape, without knowing whether 

they have a rational foul or no; which can be no more diſcerned in a well- 

formed than ill-ſhaped infant, as ſoon as born. And who is it has informed 

us, that a rational ſoul can inhabit no tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a fort 

of fröntiſpiece; or can join itſelf to, and inform no ſort of body but one 

that is ju of ſuch an outward ſtructure FF 401d 1! [14] 


hs $6 b-0 6 theſe leading qualities ate beſt made known by ſhewing, 
and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. ':For the ſhape of an horſe, or 
 _ eaſſuary, will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the mind by words; 
the fight of the animals doth it a thouſand! times better: and the idea of the 
POL colour of gold is not to be got by any deſcription of it, but only 
y the frequent exerciſe of the eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who ate 
uſed to this metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, 
pure from adulterate, by the fight; where others (who have as good eyes, 
bite yet by uſe have not got the preciſe nice idea of that peculiar ellos) 
ſhall not perceive any difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple 
ideas, peculiar in their kind to any ſubſtance; for which preciſe ideas there 
are no peculiar names. The particular ringing ſound there is in gold, di- 
tinct from the ſound of other bodies, has no particular name annexed to i, 
no more than the particular yellow that belongs to that metal. 
The ideas of 8 22. BUT becauſe many of the ſimple ideas that make up our ſpecifick 


their powers ideas of ſubſtances, are powers which lie not obvious to our ſenſes in the 
beſt by defi : FECT | | things 
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things as they ordinarily appear; therefore in the ſignification of our names 
of ſubſtances, ſome part of the ſignification will be better made known by 
enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas, than by ſhewing the ſubſtance itſelf. For 
he that to the yellow ſhining colour of gold got by fight, ſhall, from my enu- 
merating them, have the ideas of great ductility, fuſibility, fixedneſs, and 
ſolubility in aq. regia, will have a perfecter idea of gold, than he can have 
by ſeeing. a piece of gold, and thereby imprinting in his mind only its ob- 
vious qualities. But if the formal conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, duc- 
tile thing (from whence all theſe its properties flow) lay open to our ſenſes, as 
the formal conſtitution, or eſſence of a triangle does, the ſignification of the 
word gold might as eaſily be aſcertained as that of triangle. . 
$23- Hence we may take notice how much the foundation of all our 
knowledge of corporeal things lies in our ſenſes. For how ſpirits, ſeparate 
from bodies (whoſe knowledge and ideas of theſe things are certainly much 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no notion, no idea at all. The 
whole extent of our knowledge or imagination reaches not beyond our own 


ideas limited to our ways of perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted 


that ſpirits of a higher rank than thoſe immerſed in fleſh, may have as clear 
ideas of the radical conſtitution of ſubſtances, as we have of a triangle, and ſo 
perceive how all their properties and operations flow from thence : but the 
manner how they come by that knowledge exceeds our conceptions. | _ - 

$24. Bu though definitions will ſerve to explain the names of ſub- 
ſtances as they ſtand for our ideas; yet they leave them not without great 
imperfection as they ſtand for things. For our names of ſubſtances; being 
not put barely for our ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately to repreſent 
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A reflection | 
on the know- 
ledge of ſpi- 
rits. * 


4. Ideas alſo 
of ſubſtances 
muſt be con- 


formable to 


things. 


things, and ſo are put in their place; their fignification maſt agree with the 


truth of things as well as with men's ideas. And therefore in ſubſtances 


we are not always to reſt in the ordinary complex idea, commonly received 


as the ſignification of that word, but muſt go a little farther, and inquire 
into the nature and properties of the things themſelves, and thereby perfect, 
as much as we can, our ideas of their diſtinct ſpecies, or elſe learn them 
from ſuch as are uſed to that ſort of things, and are experienced in them. For 
ince it is intended their names ſhould ſtand for ſuch collections of ſimple 
ideas as do really exiſt in things themſelves, as well as for the complex idea in 
other mem s minds; which in their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for: there- 
tore to define their names right, natural hiſtory is to be inquired into; and 
their properties are, with care and examination, to be found out. For it is 
nat enough, for the avoiding incofiveniencies in diſcourſe and arguings about 
natural bodies and ſubſtantial things, to have learned, from the propriety of 
the language, the common but confuſed, or very imperfect idea to which 
cach word is applied, and to keep them to that idea in our uſe of them: but 
we muſt, by aequainting ourſelves with the hiſtory of that ſort of things, 
fectify and ſettle our complex idea belonging to each ſpecifick name; and in 
diſeourſe with others, (if we find them miſtake us) we ought to tell what the 


complex. ideswis, that We make ſuch a name ſtand for. This is the more 


cue to be done by all thoſe who ſearch after knowledge and philoſo- 
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B Oo K phical verity, in that children, being taught words whilſt they have but in. 


III. 


perfect notions of things, apply them at random, and Without much think. 


ing, and ſeldom frame determined ideas to be ſignified by them. Which 


Not eaſy to 


ſo. ries, and acquainted with the feveral ſorts of natural bodies, would ſet down 


cuſtom (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordinary affairs gf 
life and converſation) - they are apt to continue when they are men: and ſ% 
begin at the wrong- end, learning words firſt and perfectly, but make th, 
notions to which they apply thoſe words afterwards very overtly. By this 
means it comes to paſs, that men ſpeaking the proper language of their 
country, i. e. according to grammar-rules of that language, do yet ſpeak 
very improperly of things themſelves ; and, by their arguing one with ang. 


ther, make but ſmall progreſs in the diſcoveries of uſeful truths, and the 


knowledge of things, as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our 
imaginations; and it matters not much, for the improvement of our know- 
ledge, how they are called, = 885 

825. Ir were therefore to be wiſhed, that men, verſed in phyſical inqui- 


thoſe fimple ideas, wherein they obſerve the individuals of each fort con- 
ſtantly to agree. This would remedy a great deal of that confuſion which 
comes from ſeveral perſons applying the ſame name to a collection of a 
ſmaller or greater number of ſenſible qualities, proportionably as they have 


been more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the qualities 


of any ſort of things which come under one denomination. But a dictio- 
nary of this ſort containing, as it were, à natural hiſtory, requires too many |} 


Hands, as well as too much time, coft, pains, and fagacity, ever to be hoped 


for ; and till that be done, we muſt content ourſelves with ſuch definitions 
of the names of ſubſtances as explain the ſenſe men uſe them in. And it 
would be well, where there is occaſion, if they would afford us fo much. 
This yet is not uſually done; but men talk to one another, and diſpute in 
words, whoſe meaning is not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that 
the ſignifications of common words are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe 
ideas they ſtand for perfectly known; and that it is a ſhame to be ignorant 
of them. Both which ſuppoſitions are falſe: no names of complex ideas 


having ſo ſettled determined ſignifications, that they are conſtantly uſed for 


1 dictionary, as I have above mentioned, will require too much time, wm 


ſome tolerable latitude, that may ſerve for ordinary converſation : and ſo a 


the fame preciſe ideas. Nor is it a ſhame for a man not to have a certain 
knowledge of any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining it; and ſo 
it is no diſcredit not to know what precife idea any ſound ſtands for in ano- 
ther man's mind, without he declare it to me by ſome other way than barely 
uſing that ſound; there being no other way, without ſuch a declaration, 
certainly to know it. Indeed the neceſſity of communication by language 
brings men to an agreement in the ſignification of common words, within 
man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly ignorant of the ideas which are annexed to 
words by common uſe, in a language familiar to him. But common ue, 
being but a very uncertain rule, which reduces itſelf at laſt to the ide 
particular men, proves often but a very variable ſtandard. But though ſuc 


an 
—— 


and àbuſe of words. 


and pains to be hoped for in this age; yet methinks it is not unreaſon- 
pie to propoſe, that words ſtanding for things, which are known and 
Jiſtinguiſhed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little 
draughts and prints made of them. A vocabulary made after this faſhion 
would perhaps, with more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the true ſignification 
of many terms, eſpecially in languages of remote countries or ages, and 
ſettle truer ideas in men's minds of ſeveral things, whereof we read the 
names in antient authors, than all the large and laborious comments of 
learned criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of plants and animals, have found 
the benefit of this way: and he that has had occaſion to conſult them, will 
| have reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clearer idea of 2 or ibex, from a 

little print of that herb or beaſt, than he could have from a long definition 
of the names of either of them. And ſo no doubt he would have of ſtrigil 
and ſiſtrum, if inſtead of a curry-comb and cymbal, which are the Engliſh 
names dictionaries render them by, he could ſee ſtamped in the margin 
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ear. 


XI. 
— — 


ſmall pictures of theſe inſtruments, as they were in uſe amongſt the antients. 


« Toga,” tunica, pallium, are words eaſily tranſlated by gown, coat, and 


cloak; but we have thereby no more true ideas of the faſhion of thoſe ha- 


bits amongſt the Romans; than we have of the faces of the taylors who made 
them. Such things as theſe, which the eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes, 
would be beſt. let into the mind by draughts made of them, and more de- 
termine the ſignification of ſuch words than any other. words ſet for them, 
or made uſe of to define them. But this only by the bye 

Fab. FirTHL Ys if men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning 
of their words,” and definitions' of their terms are not to be had; yet this is 
the leaſt that can be expected, that in all diſcourſes, wherein one man pre- 
tends to inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould uſe the fame word conſtantly 
in the fame ſenſe: if this were done (which no- body can refuſe without 
great difingenuity) many of the books extant might be ſpared; many of the 
controverſies in diſpute would be at an end; ſeveral of thoſe great volumes, 
ſwoln with ambiguous words, now uſed in one ſenſe, and by and by in 
another, would ſhrink into a very narrow compaſs 45 and many of the philo- 
ſophers (to mention no other) as well as poets works, might be contained 
u MM ll it £258 4 | 14] | | | i 4 
92%, Bu after all, the proviſion of words is ſo ſcanty in reſpect of that 
inhaite variety of thoughts, that men, wanting terms to ſuit their preciſe 
notions, will, notwichſtanding their utmoſt caution, be forced often to uſe 
the fame. zyord in-fomewhat different ſenſes. And though in the continu- 


ation of a diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an argument, there can be hardly room 


to digreſs into a particular definition, as often as a man varies the ſignification 
of any term yet the import of the diſcouſe will, for the moſt part, if there 
be no deſigned tallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent readers into the 
tue meaning of it: but where there is not ſufficient to guide the reader, 


U 


5. By con- 
ſtancy in 
their ſignĩſi- 
cation. 


When the 
variation is 
to be ex- 


plained.. 


de it concerns the writer to explain his meaning, and. ſhew in what ſenſe 


he there uſes that term. 
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Len —— 
Our know- 
ledge conver- 
ſant about 
- our ideas. 
Knowledge 
is the per- 
ception of the 
agreement or 
diſagreement 


of two ideas. 


fold. 


1. Of iden- 
tity or diver- 
ſity. 
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CHAPTER. I 
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| 
i it) 1 EH 15 . 
Of knowledge in general. 


angie the mind, in all its thoughts and reaſonings, hath no other 
O immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or can con- 
template; it is evident, that our knowledge is only converſant about them 
$2. KnowLEDGE then ſeems to me to be nothing but the perception of 
the connection and agreement, or diſagreement and repugnancy, of any of 
our ideas. In this alone it conſiſts, Where this perception is, there is 
knowledge; and where it is not, there, though we may fancy, gueſs, or be- 
lieve, yet we always come ſhort of e e For when we know that 
white is not black, what do we elſe but percelve that theſe two ideas do not 
2 When we poſſeſs ourſelves with the utmoſt ſecurity of the demon- 

ration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, what 
do we more but perceive, that equality to two right ones does neceflarily 


agree to, and is inſeparable from, the. three angles of a triangle? 


8 3. Bur to underſtand a little more diſtinctly wherein this agreement or 
diſagreement conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four ſorts: 
13, Identity, or diverſity. x. | 
2. Relation. N . 
3. Cor exiſtence, or neceſſary connection. 
4. Real exiſtence. S PP 
54. FissT, as to the firſt ſort of agreement or diſagreement, viz. identity 
or diverſity, It is the firſt act of the mind, when it has any ſentiments ot 


Q\ 729 


ideas at all, to perceive its ideas; and fo far as it perceives them, to know 


each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their difference, and that one Is 
not another. This is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without it there could be 
no knowledge, no reaſoning, no imagination, no diſtinct thoughts at all. 
By this the mind clearly and infallibly perceives: each idea to agree with 
itſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtinct ideas to diſagree, i. e. the one 
not to be the other: and this it does without pains, labour, or deduction; 
but at firſt view, by its natural power of perception and diſtinction. And 
though men of art have reduced this into thoſe general rules, & what 18, 18; 
and © it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be; for ready 
application in all caſes, wherein there may be occaſion to reflect on it: me 
it is certain, that the firſt exerciſe of this faculty is about particular _ 


* 


Knowledge. 


ideas he calls white and round, are the very. ideas they are, and that they 
are not other ideas which he calls red or ſquare. Nor can any maxim or 
ropoſition in the world make him know it clearer or ſurer than he did be- 
E and without any ſuch general rule. This then is the firſt agreement 
or diſagreement, which the mind perceives in its ideas; which it always 
perceives at firſt fight: and if there ever happen any doubt about it, it will 


' always be found to be about the names, and not the ideas themſelves,” 


whole identity and diverſity will always be perceived, as ſoon and clearly as 
the ideas themſelves are; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. 

F. SECONDLY, the next ſort of agreement or diſagreement, the mind 
perceives in any of its ideas, may, I think, be called relative, and is nothin 
but the perception of the relation between any two ideas, of what kind ſo- 
ever, whether ſubſtances, modes, or any other. For fince all diſtinct ideas 
muſt eternally be known not to be the fame, and ſo be univerſally and con- 
ſtantly denied one of another, there could be no room for any poſitive know- 
ledge at all, if we could not perceive any relation between our ideas, and 
find out the agreement or-difagreement they have one with another, in ſe- 
veral ways the mind takes of comparing them. | 


F 6. THIRDLY, the third ſort of agreement, or diſagreement, to be found 15 Of co- ex- 
ence. 


in our ideas, which the perception of the mind is employed about, is co- 
exiſtence, or non=co-exiſtence in the fame ſubject; and this belongs parti- 
cularly to ſubſtances. Thus when we pronounce concerning gold that it is 
fixed, our knowledge of this truth amounts to no more but this, that fixed- 
nels, or a power to remain in the fire unconſumed, is an idea that always 
accompanies and-1s joined with that particular fort of yellowneſs, weight, 
fuſibility, malleableneſs, and ſolubility in aq. regia, which make our com- 
plex idea, ſignified by the word gold. 


97. FouRTHLY, the fourth and laſt fort is that of actual and real exiſt- 4. Of real 
ence agreeing to any idea. Within theſe four ſorts of agreement or diſagree- *iſtence. 


ment, is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the knowledge we have, or are capable of : 
for all-the inquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, all that we 
know or can aſfim concerning any of them, is, that it is, or is not, the 
lame with ſome other; that it does, or does not, always co-exiſt with ſome 
other idea in the ſame ſubject; that it has this or that relation with ſome 
other idea; or that it has a real exiſtence without the mind. Thus blue is 
not yellow); is of identity: two triangles upon equal baſes between two pa- 
rallels are equal; is of relation: iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical impreſſions; 
is of co-exiſtence; God is; is of real exiſtence. Though identity and co- 
exiſtence are trub 
*greement or diſagreement of our ideas, that they deſerve well to be conſi- 
cred as diſtin& heads, and not under relation in general; ſince they are ſo 
cent grounds of affirmation and negation, as will eaſily appear to any 
one, who will but reflect on what is ſaid in ſeveral places of this eſſay. I 
uld now proceed to examine the ſeveral degrees of our knowledge, but 
55 it is neceſſary firſt to conſider the different acceptations of the word 
wledge. | | | 


88. Tarre 


A man infallibly knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his mind, that the CH Ap. 


y nothing but relations, th they are ſuch peculiar ways of 
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_ Knowledge. 


BO OR 58. Turxr are ſevetal ways wherein the mind is poſſeſſed of truth, each 
IV. of which is called knowledge. $45 
—— rar is actual knowledge, which is the preſent view the mind has of 
Knowledge the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation they 
bitual. have one to another. Þ | WAS 
2. A MAN is ſaid to know any propoſition, which having been once laid 
before his thoughts, he evidently perceived the agreement or diſagreement 
of the ideas whereof it conſiſts ; and ſo lodged it in his memory, that when. 
ever that propoſition comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or 
heſitation, embraces the right fide, aſſents to, and is certain of the truth of 
it. This, I think, one may call habitual knowledge: and thus a man may 
be faid to know all thoſe truths which are lodged in his memory, by a fore. 
going clear and full perception, whereof the mind is aſſured paſt doubt, 2 
often as it has occaſion to reflect on them. For our finite underſtanding; 
being able to think clearly and diſtinctly but on one thing at once, if men 
had no knowledge of any more than what they actually thought on, they 
would all be very ignorant; and he that knew moſt, would know but one 
trath, that being all he was able to think on at one time. 
Habitual 89. Or habitual knowledge, there are alſo, yulgarly ſpeaking, two degrees: 
peut "FtxsT, the one is of ſuch truths laid up in the memory, as whenever they 
occur to the mind, it actually perceives the relation is between thoſe ideas. 
And this is in all thoſe truths, "whereof we have an intuitive knowledge; 
where the ideas themſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their agreement | 
or difagreement one with another. ol 
SzconDLY, the other is of ſuch truths, whereof the mind having been 
convinced, it retains the memory of the conviction, without the proofs. 
Thus a man that remembers certainly that he once perceived the demonſtr:- 
tion, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 1s certain 
that he knows it, becauſe he cannot doubt the truth of it. In his adherence 
to a truth, where the demonſtration by which it was at firſt known is forgot, 
though a man may be thought rather to believe his memory than really to 
know, and this way of entertaining a truth ſeemed formerly to me like 
ſomething between opinion and knowledge; a fort of aſſurance which er- 
ceeds bare belief, for that relies on the teſtimony of another: yet upon! 
due examination I find it comes not ſhort of perfect certainty, and 1s fn 
effect true knowledge. That which is apt to miſſead our firſt thoughts inte 
a miſtake in this matter, is, that the agreement or difagreement of the ideas 
in this caſe is not perceived, as it was at firſt, by an actual view of all the in- 
termediate ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe in the 
propoſition was at firſt perceived; but by other intermediate ideas, that (heV 
the agreement or difagreement of the ideas contained in the propoſition 
whoſe certainty we remember. For example, in this propoſition, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has {een ©" 
clearly perceived the demonſtration of this truth, knows it to be true, wy 
that demonſtration is gone out of his mind; fo that at preſent 2 
actually in view, and poſſibly cannot be recollected: but he knows u 


different 


Knowledge. 


different way, from what he did before. The agreement of the two ideas ChAr. I. 
joined in that propoſition 1s r but it is by the intervention of other 


ileas than thoſe which at firſt produced that perception. He remembers, i. e. 
he knows (for remembrance 1s but the reviving of ſome paſt knowledge) that 
he was once certain of the truth of this propoſition, that the three angles of 
a triangle are 7 8 to two right ones, The immutability of the ſame rela- 
tions between the ſame immutable things, is now the idea that ſhews him, 
that if the three angles. of a triangle were once equal to two right ones, they 
will always be equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, 
that what was once true in the caſe, is always true ; what ideas once agreed, 
will always agree; and conſequently what he once knew to be true, he will 
always know to be true, as lopg as he can remember that he once knew it. 
Upon this ground it is, that particular demonſtrations in mathematicks. 
ard general knowledge. If then the perception that the ſame ideas will 
eternally have the ſame habitudes and relations, be not a ſufficient ground 
of knowledge, there could be no knowledge of general propoſitions in ma- 
thematicks ; for no mathematical demonitration would be any other than 


particular ; and when a man had demonſtrated any propoſition concernin g 


one triangle or circle, his knowledge would not reach beyond that particu- 
lar diagram. If he would extend it farther, he muſt renew his demonſtra- 
tion in another inſtance, before he could know it to be true in another like 
triangle, and ſo on: by which means one could never come to the know- 
ledge of any general propoſitions. No- body, I think, can deny that Mr. 
Newton certainly knows any propoſition, that he now at any time reads in 
his book, to be true; though he has not in actual view that admitable chain 
of intermediate ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such a 
memory as that, able to retain, ſuch a train of particulars, may be well 
thought beyond the reach of human faculties ; when the very diſcovery, 
perception, and laying together that wonderful connection of ideas, is. found 
to ſurpaſs moſt readers comprehenſion. | But yet it is evident, the author 
himſelf knows the propoſition to be true, remembering he once ſaw the con- 
nection of thoſe ideas, as certainly as he knows ſuch a man wounded ano- 
ther, remembering that he ſaw him run him through. But becauſe the 
memory is not always ſo clear as actual perception, and does in all men. 
more or leſs decay in length of time, this amongſt other differences is one, 
which ſhews,that demonſtrative knowledge is much more imperfect than 
mntuitwwe, as we ſhall. ſee in the following chapter. 


" 


Of the degrees of our knowledge. 


0 1. A our knowledge conſiſting, as | 1 have ſaid, in the View the CHAP. 
ming has of its own ideas, which, is the utmoſt light and greateſt II. 


4 We, with our faculties, and in our way of knowledge, are capable 
i 


MT. not be amiſs to conſider a little the degrees of. its evidence. 
F Uu e 
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Degrees of knowledge. 


B Oo O K The different clearneſs of our knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the different © 


TV. 


way of perception the mind has of the agreement or diſagreement of any of 


its ideas. For if we will reflect on our own ways of thinking, we ſhall 


find that ſometimes the mind perceives the agreement or diſagreement of 
two ideas immediately by themſelves, without the intervention of any other: 
and this, I think, we may call intuitive knowledge. For in this the mind 


is at no we of proving or examining, but perceives the truth, as the eye 


doth light, only by being directed toward it. Thus the mind perceives, 
that white is not black, that a circle is not a gn. that three are more 
than two, and equal to one and two. Such kind of truths the mind per 
ceives at the firſt ſight of the ideas together, by bare intuition, without the 
intervention of any other idea; and this kind of knowledge is the cleareſt 
and moſt certain, that human frailty is capable of. This part of knoy- 
ledge is irreſiſtible, and like bright ſun-ſhine forces itſelf immediately to be 
perceived, as ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that way; and leaves no 
room for heſitation, doubt, or examination, but the mind is preſently filled 
with the clear light of it. It is on this intuition that depends all the cer- 
tainty and evidence of all our knowledge ; which certainty every one finds 


to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a greater: 


for a man cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater certainty, than to 
know that any idea in his mind is ſuch 8s he perceives it to be ; and that 
two ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, and not preciſely 
the ſame. He that demands a greater certainty than this, demands he knows | 
not what, and ſhews only that he has a mind to be a ſceptick, withoui 
being able to be ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly on this intuition, that in 
the next degree of knowledge, which I call demonſtrative, this intuition 


is neceſſary in all the connections of the intermediate ideas, without which 


4 
* 
Demonſtra- 
tive. 


we cannot attain knowledge and certainty. 


82. Tux next degree of knowledge is, where the mind perceives the 
agreement or diſagreement of any ideas, but not immediately. Though 
wherever the mind perceives the agreement or diſagreement of any of it 
ideas, there be certain knowledge; yet it does not always happen, that the 
mind ſees that agreement or diſagreement which there is between them, eve! 


where it is diſcoverable: and in that caſe remains in ignorance, and at moſ 


gets no farther than a probable conjecture. The reaſon why the mind 
cannot always perceive preſently the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, 
is, becauſe thoſe ideas, concerning whoſe agreement or diſagreement the 
inquiry is made, cannot by the mind be fo put ſo together as to ſhew it 
In this caſe then, when the mind cannot ſo bring its ideas together, as by 
their immediate compariſon, and as it were juxta-poſition or application 
one to another, to perceive their agreement or difagreement, it is fa, by 
the intervention of other ideas n or more, as it happens) to diſcover the 
agreement or diſagreement which it ſearches ; and this is that which we « 


- reaſoning. Thus the mind being willing to know the agreement ot dib 


greement in bigneſs, between the three angles of a triangle and two right 


ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them do it: becauſe the 


| three angles of a triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared ye 
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amy one or two angles; and ſo of this the mind has no immediate, no intu- C a y. 
itive knowledge. In this caſe. the mind is fain to find out ſome other angles, II. 
to which the three angles of a triangle have an equality; and, finding thoſeoↄq 
equal to two right ones, comes to know their equality to two right ones. 
. Tuosx intervening. ideas which ſerve to ſhew the agreement of any Depends on. 
two others, are called proofs ; and where the agreement or diſagreement is Profs. 
by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called demonſtration, it 
being ſhewn to the underſtanding, and the mind made to fee that it is ſo. 
A quickneſs in the mind to find out theſe intermediate ideas (that ſhall diſ- 
cover the agreement or diſagreement of any other) and to apply them right, 
is, I ſuppoſe, that which is called ſagacity. 
$4: Tris knowledge by intervening proofs, though it be certain, yet the But not ſo- 
evidence of it is not altogether ſo clear and bright, nor the aſſent ſo ready, eaſy. 
2s in intuitive knowledge. For though, in demonſtration, the mind does at 
laſt perceive the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas it conſiders; yet it is 
not without pains and attention: there muſt be more than one tranſient 
view to find it. A ſteady application and purſuit are required to this diſco- 
very: and there muſt be a progreſſion by ſteps and degrees, before the mind. 
can in this way arrive at certainty, and come to perceive the agreement or 
repughancy between two ideas that need proofs and the uſe of reaſon to 
ſhew it. | / 
| 5. ANOTHER difference between intuitive and E knowledge, Not without 
is, that though in the latter all doubt be removed, when by the intervention * 
of the intermediate ideas the agreement or diſagreement is perceived; yet 
before the demonſtration there was a doubt, which in intuitive knowledge 
cannot happen to the mind, that has its faculty of perception left to a degree | 
capable of diſtin& ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the eye (that 
can diſtinctly ſee white and black) whether this ink and this. paper be all of 
a colour. If there be fight in the eyes, it will. at firſt glimpſe, without he- 
litation, perceive the words printed on this. paper different from the colour 
of the paper: and ſo if the mind have the faculty of diſtinct perceptions, 
it will perceive-the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas that produce 
intuitive knowledge. If the eyes have loſt the faculty of ſeeing, or the mind 
of perceiving, we in vain. inquire after. the quickneſs of fight in one, or clear- 
nels of perception in the other. | 3 hg 
96. Ir is true, the perception produced by demonſtration is alſo very clear, Not ſo clear. 
let it is often with a great abatement of that evident luſtre and full.aflurance, 
Wat always accompany that which I call intuitive; like a face reflected by ſe- 
veral mirrors one to another, where as long as it retains the ſimilitude and 
leement with the object, it produces a knowledge; but it is ſtill in every 
ſaccelſiye reflection with a leſſening of that perfect clearneſs and. diſtinctneſs, 
wi is in the firſt, till at laſt, after many removes, it has a great mixture 
* Unnels, and is not. at firſt ſight ſo knowable,, eſpecially, to weak eyes. 
us it is with knowledge made out by a long train of proof. 
7. Now, in every ſtep reaſon makes in demonſtrative knowledge, there is Each ſtep. 
10 nuuye knowledge of that agreement or diſagreement it ſeeks with the 1 ace hang 
h At intermediate idea, which. it uſes as a proof: for if it were not ſo, that dence. 
Nux | yet. 
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yet would need a proof; fince without the perception of ſuch agreement o. 


diſagreement, there is no knowledge produced. If it be perceived by itſelf, 
it is intuitive knowledge: if it cannot be perceived by itſelf, there is need of 
ſome intervening idea, as a common meaſure to ſhew their agreement or diſ. 
agreement. By which it 1s plain, that every ſtep in reaſoning that produce, 
knowledge, has intuitive certainty ; which when the mind perceives, there 


is no more required, but to remember it to make the agreement or diſagree. 


ment of the ideas, concerning which we inquire, viſible and certain. 890 
that to make any thing a demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the imme. 


_ diate agreement of the intervening ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagree. 


Hence the 
miſtake 

<* EX præcog- 
nitis & præ- 
cunceſſis. ”” 


Demonftra- 9 


tion not li- 
mited to 
quantity. 


mind is capable 


Why it has 
been fo 
thought, 


0 mou in extenſion, every the leaſt exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the min 


the mind is capable of intuitive knowledge; and where it can perceive the 


ment of the two ideas under examination (whereof the one is always the firſt 
and the other the laſt in the account) is found. This intuitive perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas, in each ſtep ang 
progreſſion of the demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried exactly in the mind, 
and a man muſt be ſure that no part is left out: which becauſe in long de- 
ductions, and the uſe of many proofs, the memory does not always ſo readily 
and exactly retain ; therefore it comes to paſs, that this is more imperfect than 
intuitive knowledge, and men embrace often falſhood for demonſtrations, 
$8. Tux neceſſity of this intuitive knowledge, in each ſtep of ſcientifical 
or demonſtrative reaſoning, gave occafion, I imagine, to that miſtaken axiom, 
that all reaſoning was „ex præcognitis & præconceſſis; which how far it i 
miſtaken, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more at large, when I come to conſider 
propofitions, and particularly thoſe propofitions which are called maxims; / 
and to ſhew that it is by a miſtake, that they are ſuppoſed to be the founds- 
tions of all our knowledge and reaſonings. | 
$9. IT has been generally taken for granted, that mathematicks alone 
are capable of demonſtrative certainty: but to have ſuch an agreement or 
difagreement, as may intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, not the 
privilege of the ideas of number, extenſion, and figure alone, it may poſiibly 
be the want of due method and application in us, and not of ſufficient evi- 
dence in things, that demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little todo 
in other parts of knowledge, and been ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but 
mathematicians. For *: Doom ideas we have, wherein the mind can per- 
ceive the immediate agreement or difagreement that is between them, tnere 


agreement or difagreement of any two ideas, by an intuitive perception of the 
agreement or difagreement they have with any intermediate ideas, there the 
of demonſtration, which is not limited to ideas of extenſion, 
figure, number, and their modes. $7 LINE 
810. Tax reaſon why it has been generally ſought for, and ſuppoſed 0 
be only in thoſe, I imagine has been not only the general uſcfulnels of thole 
ſciences; but becauſe, in comparing their equality or exceſs, the modes 0 
numbers have every the leaft difference very clear and perceivable: an 


has found out ways to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the juſt equalitſ 
of two angles, or extenſions, or figures: and both theſe, 1. e. numbers ane 


figures, can be ſet down by viſible and laſting marks, wherein the rs 


un of 
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under conſideration are perfectly determined; which for the moſt part they C n a y. 


are not, where they are marked only by names and words. 


II. 


11. Bur in other ſimple ideas, whoſe modes and differences are madeyꝗ 


and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a 
diſtinction of their differences, as to perceive and find ways to meaſute their 
juſt equality, or the leaſt differences. For thoſe other fimple ideas, being 
appearances Or ſenſations, produced in us by the ſize, figure, number, and 
motion of minute corpuſcles fingly inſenſible; their different degrees alſo 
depend upon the variation of ſome, or of all thoſe cauſes : which fince it 
cannot be obſerved by us in particles of matter, whereof each is too ſubtile 
to be perceived, it is impoſhble for us to have any exact meaſures of the dif- 
ferent degrees of theſe ſimple ideas. For ſuppoſing the ſenſation or idea we 
name whiteneſs be produced in us by a certain number of globules, which, 
having a yerticity about their own centers, ſtrike upon the retina of the eye, 
with a certain degree of rotation, as well as progreflive ſwiftneſs; it will 


hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial parts of any body are fo 


ordered, as to reflect the greater number of 1 of light, and to give 


them the proper rotation, which is fit to produce this ſenfation of white in 
us, the more white will that body appear, that from an equal ſpace ſends 
to the retina the greater number of ſuch corpuſcles, with that peculiar ſort 
of motion. I do not ſay, that the nature of light confiſts in very ſmall 
round globules, nor of whiteneſs in ſuch a texture'of parts, as gives a certain 
rotation to theſe globules, when it reffects them; for I am not now treating 
phyſically of light or colours. But this, I think, I may fay, that I cannot 
(and T would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did) conceive 
how bodies without us can any ways affect our ſenſes, but by the immediate 

contact of the ſenſible bodies themſelves, as in taſting and feeling, or the 
| impulſe of ſome inſenſible particles coming from them, as in ſeeing, hear- 
ing, and ſmelling ; by the different impulſe of which parts, cauſed by their 
different ſize, figure, and motion, the variety of ſenſations is produced in us. 

y12. WHETHER then they be globules, or no; or whether they have a 
verticity about their own centers that produces the idea of whiteneſs in 
us; this is certain, that the more particles of light are reflected from a body, 
fitted to give them that peculiar motion, which produces the ſenſation 
of whiteneſs in us; and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar motion 
1s; the whiter does the body appear, from which the greater number are 


reflected, as is evident in the ſame piece of paper put in the ſun-beams, in 


the ſhade, and in a dark hole in each of which it will produce in us the 
idea of whiteneſs in far different degrees. | 

\13. Nor knowing therefore what number of particles, nor what motion 
ot them is fit to produce any preciſe degree of whiteneſs, we cannot demon- 
ſtrate the certain equality of any two degrees of whiteneſs, becauſe we have 
"0 certain ſtandard to meaſure them by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every the 


leaſt real difference, the only help we have being from our ſenſes, which in 


85 point fail us. But where the difference is fo great, as to produce in 
de mind clearly diſtinct ideas, whoſe differences can be perfectly retained, 


8 there 
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B o © k there theſe ideas or colours, as we ſee in different kinds, as blue and cd 
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IV. 


Senſitive 
knowledge 
of particular 
exiſtence. 


any external objects; 


are as W res of demonſtration, as ideas of number and extenſion. What 
. — have 


ere {aid of whiteneſs and colours, I think, holds true in all fe. 
condary qualities, and their modes. 

914. Tuns two, viz. intuition and demonſtration, are the degrees of 
our knowledge; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aflurince 
ſoever embraced, is but faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at leaſt in all 
general truths. There is, indeed, another perception of the mind, em- 
ployed about the particular exiſtence of finite beings without us ; which 
going beyond bare probability, and yet not reaching perfectly to either of 
the foregoing degrees of certainty, paſſes under the name of knowledge. 
There can be nothing more certain, than that the idea we receive from an 
external object is in our minds; this is intuitive knowledge. But whether 
there be any thing more than barely that idea in our minds, whether we can 


| thence certainly infer the exiſtence of any thing without us, which cor- 


reſponds to that idea, is that, whereof ſome men think there may be a que!. 
tion made; becauſe men may have ſuch ideas in their minds, when no ſuch 


thing exiſts, no ſuch object affects their ſenſes. But yet here, 1 think, we 


are provided with an evidence, that puts us paſt doubting : For I aſk any 
one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of a different per- 
ception, when he looks on the ſun by day, and thinks on it by night; when 
he actually taſtes wormwood, or ſmells a roſe, or only thinks on that favour 
or odour? We as plainly find the difference there is between an idea revived 
in our minds by our own memory, and actually coming into our minds by 
our ſenſes, as we do between any two diſtin& ideas. If any one ſay, a dream 
may do the ſame thing, and all theſe ideas may be produced in us without 

he may pleaſe to dream that I make him this anſwer; 
I. That it is no great matter, whether I remove this ſcruple, or no: where 
all is but dream, reaſoning and arguments are of no uſe, truth and knowledge 
nothing. 2. That I believe he will allow a very manifeſt difference between 
dreaming of being in the fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he be 
reſolved to appear fo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being aQually 
in the fire is nothing but a dream ; and we cannot thereby certainly know, 
that any ſuch thing as fire actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, that we cer- 
tainly finding that pleafure or pain follows upon the application of certain 


objects to us, whole exiſtence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our 


{ſenſes ; this certainty is as great as our happineſs or miſery, beyond which 
we have no concernment to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add 
to the two former ſorts-of knowledge this alſo of the exiſtence of particular 
external objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have of the actual 
entrance of ideas from them, and allow theſe three degrees of knowledge, 


viz. intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſenfitive : in each of which there are dif- 


Knowledge 
not always 
clear, where 
the ideas are 


0. 


ferent. degrees and ways of evidence and certainty. | 
$ 15. Bur fince our knowledge is founded on, and employed about, ou 
ideas only, will it not follow from thence, that it is conformable to our ideas; 


and that where our ideas are clear and diſtin, or obſcure and . 
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our knowledge will be ſo too? To which 1 anſwer, no: for our knowledge 
conſiſting in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of any two 
ideas, its clearneſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs or, obſcurity of that 

erception, and not in the clearneſs or obſcurity of the ideas themſelves; 
v. g. a man that has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of equality to 
two right ones, as any mathematician in the world, may yet have but a very 
obſcure perception of their agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure know- 
ledge of it. But ideas, which by reaſon of their obſcurity or otherwiſe, are 
confuſed, cannot produce any clear or diſtinct knowledge; becauſe as far as 
any ideas are confuſed, ſo far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they 
agree or diſagree. Or to expreſs the ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſun- 
derſtood; he that hath not determined ideas to the words he uſes, cannot 
make propoſitions of them, of whoſe truth he can be certain, 


CHAPTER III. 
Of the extent of human knowledge. 


F1. NOWLEDGE, as has been ſaid, lying in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of any of our ideas, it follows from 
hence, that, 277 | 

Fixs T, we can have knowledge no farther than we have ideas. 

$2, SECONDLY, that we have no knowledge farther than we can have 
perception of their agreement or diſagreement. Which perception being, 
1. Either by intuition, or the immediate comparing any two ideas; or, 
2. By reaſon, examining the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, by the 
intervention of ſome others ; or, 3. By ſenſation, perceiving the exiſtence of 
particular things : hence it alſo follows, 

3. THIRDLY, that we cannot have an intuitive knowledge, that ſhall 
extend itſelf to all our ideas, and all that we would know about them ; be- 
cauſe we cannot examine and perceive all the relations they have one to ano- 
ther by juxta-poſition, or an immediate compariſon one with another. Thus 
having the ideas of an obtuſe and an acute angled triangle, both drawn from 
equal baſes, and between parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, perceive 
the one not to be the other, but cannot that way know whether they be 
equal or no; becauſe their agreement or diſagreement in equality can never 
be perceived by an immediate comparing them: the difference of figure 
makes their parts incapable of an exact immediate application; and there- 
fore there is need of ſome intervening qualities to meaſure them by, which 
is demonſtration, or rational knowledge. | 

94. FouxTHLy, it follows alſo, from what is above obſerved, that our 
rational knowledge cannot reach to the whole extent of our ideas: becauſe 
detween two different ideas we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch 
mediums, as we can connect one to another with an intuitive knowledge, 


- all the parts of the deduction ; and wherever that fails, we come ſhort of 
owledge and demonſtration. | 


— 
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$5. Fir rRT x, ſenſitive knowledge reaching no farther than the cr. 
iſtence of things actually preſent to our ſenſes, is yet much narrower than 
either of the former | r 

$6. Fos all which it is evident, that the extent of our knowledge comes 
not only ſhort of the reality of things, but even of the extent of our gun 
ideas. Though our knowledge be limited to our ideas, and cannot excy,, 


them either in extent or perfection; and though theſe be very nary, 


bounds, in reſpect of the extent of all being, and far ſhort of what we m 
juſtly imagine to be in ſome even created underſtandings, not tied down t 
the dull and narrow information is to be received from ſome few, and not 
very acute ways of perception, ſuch as are our ſenſes ; yet it would be wel] 
with us if our knowledge were but as large as our ideas, and there were not 
many doubts and inquiries concerning the ideas we haye, whereof we are not, 
nor I believe ever ſhall be in this world reſolved. Nevertheleſs I do not 
queſtion but that human knowledge, under the preſent circumſtances of our 
beings and conſtitutions, may be carried much farther than it has hitherto 
been, if men would fincerely, and with freedom of mind, employ all that 
induſtry and labour of thought, in improving the means of diſcovering.ttuth, 
which they do for the colouring or ſupport of falſhood, to maintain a ſyſtem, 
intereſt or party they are once engaged in. But yet after all, I think I may, 
without injury to human perfection, be confident, that our knowledge would 
never reach to all we might defire to know concerning thoſe ideas we have; 
nor be able to ſurmount all the difficulties, and reſolve all the queſtions that 
might ariſe concerning any of them. We have the ideas of a ſquare, a circle, 
and equality ; and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a circle equal to 
a ſquare, and certainly know that it is ſo, We have the ideas of matter and 
thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, whether any inere ma- 
terial being thinks, or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the contemplation 
of our own ideas, without revelation, to diſcover, whether omnipotency has 
not given to ſome ſyſtems of matter fitly diſpoſed a power to perceive and 
think, or elſe joined and fixed to matter fo diſpoſed a thinking immaterial 
fubſtance : it being, in reſpect of our notions, not much more remote from 
our comprehenſion to conceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter 


a faculty of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſubitance, 


with a faculty of thinking; fince we know not wherein thinking conſilts, 


nor to what ſort of ſubſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed. to give that 


power, which cannot be in any created. being, but merely by the good plcaturc 


and bounty of the Creator. For I ſee no. contradiction in it, that the firſt 


eternal thinking being ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to certain ſyſtems of created 
ſenſeleſs matter, put together as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, percep- 
tion and thought: though, as I think, I have proved, lib. iv. ch. 10. 3+ 


Kc. it is no leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe matter (which is evidently in 


its own nature void of ſenſe and thought) ſhould be that eternal firſt-thinki"s 
being. What certainty of knowledge can any one have that ſome percep®” 


ons, ſuch as, v. g. pleaſure and pain, ſhould not be in ſome bodies themſelves, 
after a certain manner modified and moved, as well as that they ſhould bel 
an immaterial ſubſtance, upon the motion of the parts of body Boys = 
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far as we can coneeive, being able only to ſtrike and affect body; and motion, C n a y. 


according to the utmoſt reach of our ideas, being able to produce nothing 


but motion; ſo that when we allow it to produce pleaſure or pain, or the 


idea of a colour.or ſound, we are fain to quit our reaſon, go beyond our 
ideas, and attribute it wholly to the good pleaſure of our Maker. For fince 
we muſt allow he has annexed effects to motion, which we can no way con- 
ceive motion able to produce, what reaſon have we to conclude, that he could 
not order them as well to be produced in a ſubje& we cannot conceive capa- 
ple of them, as well as in a ſubject we cannot conceive the motion of matter 
can any way qperate upon? I ſay not this, that I would any way leſſen the 
belief of the ſoul's immateriality: I am not here ſpeaking of probability, 
but knowledge ; and I think not only, that it becomes the modeſty of phi- 
laſophy not to pronounce magiſterially, where we want that evidence that 
can produce knowledge ; but alſo, that it is of uſe to us to diſcern how far 
our knowledge does reach : for the ſtate we are at preſent in, not bein 
that of viſion, we muſt, in many things, content ourſelves with faith and 
robability ; and in the preſent queſtion, about the immateriality of the ſoul, 
if our faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative certainty, we need not think it 
ſtrange. All the P ends of morality and religion are well enough ſecured, 
without philoſophical proofs of the ſoul's immateriality; ſince it is evident, 
that he who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible intelligent beings, 
and for ſeveral years continued us in ſuch a ſtate, can and will reſtore us to 
the like ſtate of ſenſibility in another world, and make us capable there to 
receive the-retribution he has deſigned to men, according to their doings in 
this life. And therefore it is not of ſuch mighty neceſſity to determine one 
way or the other, as ſome, over-zealous for or againſt the immateriality of 
the ſoul, have been forward to make the world believe. Who, either on the 
one fide, indulging too much their thoughts immerſed altogether in matter, 
can allow no exiſtence to what is not material: or who, on the other ſide, 
finding not cogitation within the natural powers of matter, examined over 
and over again by the utmoſt intention of mind, have the confidence to con- 
clude, that omanipoteney.itſelf cannot give perception and thought to a ſub- 
ſtance which has the modification of ſolidity. He that conſiders how hardly 
lenſation is, in our thoughts, reconcileable to extended matter; or exiſtence 
to any thing that has no extenſion at all; will confeſs, that he is very far from 
ccrtainly knowing what his ſoul is. It is a point which ſeems to me to be 
Put out of the reach of aur knowledge: and he who will give himſelf leave 
1 freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of each hypo- 
* ſcarce find his reaſon able to determine him fixedly for or againſt 
2 oul's materiality. Since on which fide ſoever he views it, either as an 
| yp tended ſubſtance, or as a thinking extended matter; the difficulty to 
x 2 either will, whilſt either alone is in his thoughts, ſtill drive him 
h © contrary ide. An unfair way which ſome men take with themſelves : 
N 2 of the inconceiveableneſs of ſomething they find in one, throw 
intel}; voy nolently into the contrary hypotheſis, though altogether as un- 
4 7 g 2 an unpiaſſed underſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſhew the 
VOL, I the ſcantineſs of W but the inſignificant unte 
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of ſuch ſort of arguments, which, drawn from our own views, may (:ti;f 
us that we can find no certainty on one fide of the queſtion ; but do not 5 
all thereby help us to truth by running into the oppoſite opinion, which 
on examination, will be found Novel with Suk" difficulties. For wha 
ſafety, what advantage to any one is it, for the avoiding the ſeeming abſur- 
dities, and to him unſurmountable rubs he meets with in one opinion, to 
take refuge in the contrary, which is built on fomething altogether as inen. 
plicable, and as far remote from his comprehenfion ? It is paſt controyerſy 
that we have in us ſomething that thinks; our very doubts about what it | 
confirm the certainty of its being, though we muſt content ourſelves in the 
Ignorance of what kind of being it is: and it is in vain to go about to be 


ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other caſes to be poſitive apainſt 


57 


the being of any thing, becauſe we cannot comprehend its nature. For! 
would fain know what ſubſtance exiſts, that has not ſomething in it which na- 
nifeſtly baffles our underſtandings. Other fpirits, who ſee and know the nature 
and inward conſtitution of things, how much muſt they exceed us in knoy- 
ledge ? To which if we add larger comprehenſion,” which enables them at 
one glance to ſee the connection and agreement of very many ideas, and rea- 
dily ſupplies to them the intermediate proofs, Which we by fingle and oy 
ſteps, and long poring in the dark, hardly at laſt find out, and are often ready 
to forget one before we have hunted out another; we may gueſs at ſome part 


of the happineſs of ſuperior ranks of ſpirits, who have a quicker and more 
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knowledge 
1 caches, 


1. Our know- 
ledge of 
identity and 
diverſity, as 
far as our 


ideas. 


2. Of co- 
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very little 
way. 


penetrating fight, as well as a larger field of knowledge. But to return to 
the argument in hand ; our knowledge, I fay, is not only limited to the pau- 
city and imperfections of the ideas we have, and which we employ it about, 
but even comes ſhort of that too. But how far it reaches, let us now inquire. 
57. Tur affirmations or negations we. make concerning the ideas we 
have, may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduced to theſe four 
ſorts, viz. identity, co-exiſtence, relation, and real exiſtence. I ſhall examine 
how far our knowledge extends in each of theſe. | 

$8. FirsT, as to identity and diverſity, in this way of agreement or di- 
agreement of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge is as far extended as out 
ideas themſelves : and there can be no idea in the mind, which it does net 
preſently, by an intuitive knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be dif- 
ferent from any other. _ 


$9. SECONDLY, as to the ſecond ſort, which is the agreement or diſagree 
ment of our ideas in co-exiftence ;- in this our knowledge is very ſhort, 
though in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt material part of our knowledge 
concerning ſubſtances. For our ideas of the ſpecies of ſubſtances being as 
1 have ſhewed, nothing but certain collections of ſimple ideas united in ct 
ſubject, and ſo co-exiſting together; v. g. our idea of flame 18 a body hot, 
luminous, and moving upward ;. of gold, a body heavy to a certain degree, 
yellow, malleable, and fuſible: theſe, or ſome ſuch complex ideas as theſe in 


men's minds, do theſe two names of the different fubſtances, flame and gold, 


ſtand for. When we would know any thing farther concerning theſe, or al) 


other ſort of ſubſtances, what do we. inquire, but what other qualities of 


— 


powers theſe ſubſtances have or have not? which is nothing elſe but to . 
F I OE” Wk e 2 : | 
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what other ſimple ideas do or do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that C H a p. 
complex ide? wy | III. 
810. Tuls, how weighty and conſiderable a part ſoever of human ſci- Fr ne 
ence, is yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all, The reaſon whereof is, that connection 
the ſimple ideas, whereof our complex ideas of ſubſtances are made up, are, between moſt 
for the moſt part, ſuch as carry with them, in their own nature, no viſible . 
neceſſary connection or inconſiſtency with any other ſimple ideas, whoſe co- 
exiſtence with them we would inform ourſelves about. i 
| $11. THE ideas that our complex ones of ſubſtances are made up of, and Eſpecially of 
about which our knowledge concerning ſubſtances is moſt employed, are 1 
thoſe of their ſecondary qualities: which depending all (as has been ſhewn) 4 - 
upon the primary qualities of their minute and inſenſible parts; or if not 
upon them, upon ſomething yet more remote from our comprehenſion ; it 
is impoſſible we ſhould know which have a neceſlary union or inconſiſtency 
one with another: for not knowing the root they ſpring from, not knowing 
what ſize, figure, and texture of parts they are, on which depend, and from 
which reſult, thoſe qualities which make our complex idea of gold; it is 
impoſſible we ſhould know what other qualities reſult from, or are incompa- 
tible with, the ſame conſtitution of the inſenfible parts of gold, and ſo con- 
ſequently muſt always co-exiſt with that complex idea we have of it, or elſe 
are inconſiſtent with it. | | 

F12. BesiDEs this ignorance of the primary qualities of the inſenſible Becauſe all 
parts of bodies, on which depend all their ſecondary qualities, there is yet 2, 
another and more incurable part of ignorance, which ſets us more remote ſecondary 
from a certain knowledge of the co-exiſtence or in- co-exiſtence (if I may "7 primary | 
{0 fay) of different ideas in the ſame ſubject; and that is, that there is no l 8 


undiſcover- 
diſcoverable connection between any ſecondary quality and thoſe primary ble. 


qualities which it depends on. | | 
13. THAT the ſize, figure, and motion of one body ſhould cauſe a change 
in the ſize, figure, and motion of another body, 1s not beyond our conception : 
the ſeparation of the parts of one body upon the intruſion of another; and 
the change from reſt to motion upon impulſe ; theſe and the like ſeem to 
us to have ſome connection one with another. And if we knew theſe pri- 
mary qualities of bodies, we might have reaſon to hope we might be able 
to know a great deal more of theſe operations of them one upon another : 
ut our minds not being able to diſcover any connection betwixt theſe pri- 
mary qualities of bodies and the ſenſations that are produced in us by them, 
ve can never be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted rules of the conſe- 
quences or co=exiſtence of any ſecondary qualities, though we could diſcover 
; © lize, figure, or motion of thoſe inviſible parts which immediately pro- 
uce them, We are ſo far from knowing it te figure, ſize, or motion of 
Fo produce a yellow colour, a ſweet taſte, or a ſharp ſound, that we can 
5 means conceive how any ſize, figure, or motion of any particles, can 
* produce in us the idea of any colour, taſte, or ſound whatſover ; there 

Ns connection betwixt the one and the other. 3 

* 8 N vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our ideas (the 
true way of certain and univerſal knowledge) what other ideas are to be 
Des X x 2 | found 
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B o o x found conſtantly joined with that of our complex idea of any ſubſtance. 1, 
IV. we neither know the real conſtitution of the minute parts on which thei. 
— ee do depend; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſ. 
fary connection between them and any of the ſecondary qualities: which i 
neceflary to be done before we can certainly know their neceffary co- exiſtence 
So that let our complex idea of any ſpecies of ſubſtances be what it will, v. 
can hardly, from the ſimple ideas contained in it, certainly determine the 
the neceſſary co-exiſtence of any other quality whatſoever. Our knowleq 
in all theſe inquiries reaches very little farther than our experience. Indeed 
ſome few of the primary qualities have a neceſſary dependence and viſbl 
connection one with another, as figure neceffarily ſuppoſes extenſion , te. 
ceiving or communicating motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes ſolidity. But though 
theſe and perhaps ſome other of our ideas have, yet there are ſo few of them, 
that haye a viſible connection one with another, that we can by intuition or 
demonſtration diſcover the co-exiſtence of very few of the qualities are to he 
found united in ſubſtances : and we are left only to the affiſtance of our ſenſes, 
to make known to us'what qualities they contain. For of all the qualities 
that are co-exiſtent in any ſubject, without this dependence and eviden: 
connection of their ideas one with another, we cannot know certainly an 
two to co-exiſt any farther. than experience, by our ſenſes, informs us, 
Thus though we ſee the yellow . nk and upon trial find the weight, 
malleableneſs, fufibility, and fixedneſs, that are united in a piece of gold; 
yet becauſe no one of theſe ideas has any evident dependence, or neceſſary 
connection with the other, we cannot certainly know, that where any four af 
theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it may be: 
becauſe the higheſt probability amounts not to certainty, without which 
there can be no true knowledge. For this co-exiſtence can be no farther 
known than it is perceived; and it cannot be perceived but either in part- 
"cular ſubjects, by the obſervation of our ſenſes, or, in general, by the necz!- 
ſary connection of the ideas themfelves. 
Of repug - \Y1s. As to the incompatibility or repugnancy to co-exiſtence, we mi) 
| 0 want; know, that any ſubject can have of each ſort of primary qualities but one 
particular at once; v. g. each particular extenſion, figure, number of parts 
motion, excludes all other of each kind. The like alſo is certain of al 
 fenfible ideas peculiar to each fenſe ; for whatever of each kind is preſentin 
any ſubject, excludes all other of that ſort ; v. 5 no one ſubject can have tv 
tells or two colours at the fame time. To this perhaps will be ſaid, Hs 
not an opall, or the infuſion of lignum nephriticum, two colours at the ſame 
time? To which 1 anſwer, that theſe bodies, to eyes differently placed 
may at the fame time afford different colours: but I take liberty alſo to fay, 
that, to eyes differently placed, it is different parts of the object that _ 
the particles of light : and therefore it is not the fame part of the object 
and fo not the very fame ſubject, which at the fame time appears both fo 
"and azure. For it is as impoſſible that the very fame particle of any b * 
ſhould at the ſame time differently modify or reſſect the rays of light, as in 
i hc ud have two different figures and textures at the ſame time. 


* 
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F 16. Bur as to the powers of ſubſtances to change the ſenſible qualities C H a r. 
of other bodies, which make a great part of our inquiries about them, and is III. 
no inconſiderable branch of our knowledge; I doubt, as to theſe, whethe!ññ 
our knowledge reaches much farther than our experience; or whether we WANs wo 


can come to the diſcovery of moſt of theſe powers, and be certain that they powers, a 
are in any ſubject, by the connection with any of thoſe ideas which to us ud little 


make its eſſence. Becauſe the active and paſſive powers of bodies, and their 
ways of operating, conſiſting in a texture and motion of parts, which we can- 
not by any means come to diſcover; it is but in very few caſes, we can be able 
to perceive their dependence on, or repugnance to, any of thoſe ideas which 
make our complex: one of that ſort of things. I have here inſtanced in the 
corpuſcularian hypotheſis, as that which is thought to $0 fartheſt in an in- 
telligible explication of the qualities of bodies; and I fear the weakneſs of 
human underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford 
us a fuller and clearer diſcovery of the neceſſary connection and co-exiſtence 
of the powers which are to be obſerved united in ſeveral forts of them. This 
at leaſt is certain, that which-ever hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of 
that it is not my buſineſs to determine) our knowledge concerning corporeal 
ſubſtances will be very little advanced by any of them, till we are made to 
ſee what qualities and powers of bodies have a neceſſary connection or re- 
pugnancy one with another; which in the preſent ſtate of philoſophy, I 
think, we know but to a very ſmall degree: and I doubt whether, with thoſe 
faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our general knowledge (I ſay 
not particular experience) in this part much farther. Experience is that which 
in this part we muſt depend on. And it were to be wiſhed that it were more 
improved. We find the advantages ſome men's generous pains have this way 
brought to the ſtock of natural knowledge. And if others, eſpecially the 
philoſophers by fire, who pretend to it, had been ſo wary in their obſerva- 
tions, and fincere in their reports, as thoſe who call themſelves philoſophers 
ought to have been ; our acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and 
our inſight into their powers and operations, had been yet much greater. 


917. Ir we are at a loſs in reſpect of the powers and e of bo- Of ſpirite, 
dies, I think it is AE to conclude, we are much more in the dark in refe- yet narrower. 


rence to ſpirits; whereof we naturally have no ideas, but what we draw 
from that of our own, by reflecting on the operations of our own ſouls 
within us, as far as they can come within our obſervation. But how in- 
conſiderable a rank the ſpirits that inhabit our bodies hold amongſt thoſe va- 


rious and poſhbly innumerable kinds of nobler beings; and how far ſhort 


they come of the endowments and perfections of cherubims and ſeraphims, 
and infinite forts of ſpirits above us; is what by a tranſient hint, in another 
Place, I have offered to my reader's confideration. 

918. As to the third ſort of our knowledge, viz. the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of any of our ideas in any other relation : this, as it is the largeſt 


decauſe the advances that are made in this part of knowledge, depending on 
our ſagacity in finding intermediate ideas, that may ſhew the relations and 
babitudes of ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence is not conſidered, it is a hard matter 
75 * | to 
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3. Of other 
relations, it 
is not eaſy to 


held of our knowledge, ſo it is hard to determine how far it may extend ; ſay how far. 


— — — — 
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pable of de- 


monſtration. 
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to tell when we are at an end of ſuch diſcoveries; and when reaſon has all 
the helps it is capable of, for the finding of proofs, or-examining the agree. 


ment or diſagreement of remote ideas. They that are ignorant of algeh;, 


cannot imagine the wonders in this kind are to be done by it: and what far. 
ther improvements and helps, advantageous to other parts of knowledge. 
the Tagacious mind of man may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine 
This at leaſt I believe, that the ideas of quantity are not thoſe alone that are 
capable of demonſtration and knowledge; and that other, and perhaps mor: 
uſeful parts of contemplation, would afford us certainty, if vices, paſſion; 
and domineering intereſt did not oppoſe or menace ſuch endeavours, | 

Tux idea of a ſupreme being, infinite in power, goodneſs, and wiſdom 
whoſe workmanſhip we are, and on whom we depend ; and the idea of our. 
ſelves, as underſtanding rational beings; being ſuch as are clear in us, would, 


I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered and purſued, afford ſuch foundations of our 


duty and rules of action, as might place morality amongſt the ſciences capa- 


Two things 
have made 
moral ideas 
thought in- 
capable of 
demonſtra- 
tion. 


Their com- 
plexedneſs, 
and want of 
_ ſenſible re- 
preſentati- 
ons. 


ble of demonſtration :, wherein I doubt not but from ſelf-evident props. 
ſitions, by neceſſary conſequences, as inconteſtable as thoſe in mathematicks, 
the meaſures of right and wrong might be made out to any one that will apply 
himſelf with the fame indifferency and attention to the one, as he does to the 
other of theſe ſciences. The relation of other modes may certainly be per- 
ceived, as well as thoſe of number and extenſion : and I cannot ſee why the 


ſhould not alſo be capable of demonſtration, if due methods were thought 


on to examine or purſue their agreement or diſagreement. Where there is 
no property, there is no injuſtice, is a propoſition as certain as any demon- 
ſtration in Euclid: for the idea of property being a right to any thing; and 
the idea to which the name injuſtice is given, being the invaſion or violation 
of that right ; it is evident, that theſe ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe 
names annexed to them, I can as certainly know this propoſition to be true, 
as that a triangle has three angles equal to two right ones. Again, * no 
government allows abſolute liberty: The idea of government being the 


eſtabliſhment of ſociety upon certain rules or laws which require conformity 


to them; and the idea of abſolute liberty being for any one to do whatever 


he pleaſes; I am as capable of being certain of the truth of this propoſition, 
as of any in the mathematicks. 8 

$ 19. THAT which in this reſpect has given the advantage to the ideas of 
quantity, and made them thought more capable of certainty and demonſtr- 
tion, is, n 


FIRs r, that they can be ſet down and repreſented by ſenſible marks, which 
have a greater and nearer correſpondence with them than any words or ſounds 
whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of the ideas in the mind, 
and not liable to the uncertainty that words carry in their ſignification. An 
angle, circle or ſquare, drawn in lines, lies open to the view, and cannot be 


miſtaken: it remains unchangeable, and may at leiſure be conſidered and ex- 


amined, and the demonſtration be reviſed, and all the parts. of it may be 
gone over more than once without any danger of the leaſt change in the 
ideas. This cannot be thus done in moral ideas, we have no ſenſible marks 


that reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them down; we have nothing but 


words 
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words to expreſs them by: which though, when written, they remain the 
ſame, yet the ideas they ſtand for may change in the ſame man; and it is 
very ſeldom that they are not different in different perſons. , 

S&>CONDLY, another thing that makes the greater difficulty in ethicks, is, 
that moral ideas are commonly more complex than thoſe of the figures ordi- 
narily conſidered in mathematicks. From whence theſe two inconvenien- 
cies follow: Firſt, that their names are of more uncertain ſignification, the 
preciſe; collection of ſimple ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed on, 
and ſo the ſign that is uſed for them in communication always, and in think- 
ing often, does not ſteadily carry with it the ſame idea. Upon which the ſame 
diſorder, confuſion, and error follow, as would if a man, going to demon- 
ſtrate ſomething of an heptagon, ſhould, in the diagram he took to do it, 
leave out one of the angles, or by overſight make the figure with one angle 
more than the name ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, when at firſt 
he thought of his demonſtration. This often happens, and is hardly avoid- 
able in very complex moral ideas, where the ſame name being retained, one 


angle, i. e. one {imple idea is left out or put in the complex one, (ſtill called 


by the ſame name) more at one time than another. Secondly, from the 
complexedneſs of theſe moral ideas, there follows another inconvenience, viz. 
that the mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe combinations, ſo exactly and. 
perfectly as 1s neceſſary in the examination of the habitudes and correſpond- 
encies, agreements or diſagreements, of ſeveral of them one with another; 
eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long deductions, and the interven- 


tion of ſeveral other complex ideas, to ſhew the agreement or diſagreement 
of two remote ones. 8 


— 


Tux great help againſt this which mathematicians find in diagrams and 
figures, which remain unalterable in their draughts, is very apparent, and the 
memory would often have great difficulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, 
whilſt the mind went over the parts of them ſtep by ſtep, to examine their 
ſeveral correſpondencies. And though in caſting up a long ſum either in 
addition, multiplication, or diviſion, every part be only a progreſſion of the 


mind, taking a view of its own ideas, and conſidering their agreement or 


diſagreement; and the reſolution of the queſtion be nothing but the reſult 
of the whole, made up of ſuch particulars, whereof the mind has a clear 
perception : yet without ſetting down the ſeveral parts by marks, whoſe pre- 
ciſe agnifications are known, and by marks that laſt and remain in view 
when the memory had let them go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry 
lo many different ideas in the mind, without confounding or letting flip. 
lome parts of the reckoning, and thereby making all our reaſonings about 
it uſeleſs. In which caſe, the cyphers or marks help not the mind at all to 
perceive the agreement of any two or more numbers, their equalities or pro- 
portions : that the mind has only by intuition of its own ideas of the 
numbers themſelves. But the numerical characters are helps to the memory,, 
to record. and retain the ſeveral ideas about which the demonſtration is made, 
whereby a man may know how far his intuitive knowledge, in ſurveying ſe- 


icral of the particulars, has proceeded ;, that ſo he may without confuſion 
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B © © « go on to whit is yet unknown, and ut laft have in one view before him the 


IV. - refult of all his perceptions and 'reaſonings. © ” 
=== 820. Ont part of theſe Giſadvantages in moral 


SOROS ideas, which has made 
thoſedifiea;. them be Sou t not capable of demonſtration, may in a good meaſure he 
ties. remedred efinitions, ſetting down that collection ef fimple ideas, which 
every term ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing the terms ſteadily and conſtantly 
for that preciſe collection. And what methods algebra, or ſomething ef 
that kind, may hefeafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other difficulties, it is not 
eafy to foretel. Confident I am, that if men would in the fame method, 
and with the fame indifferency, ſearch after moral, as they do mathematicy 
truths, they would find them have a ſtronger connection one with another, 
and a more neceſſary conſequence from our clear and diſtinct ideas, and to 
come nearer perfect demonſtration than is commonly imagined. But much 
of this is not to be expected, whilſt the deſire of eſteem, riches, or power, 
makes men efponſe the well-endowed opinions in faſhion, and then ſeek ar- 
guments either to make good their beauty, or varniſh over and cover thtit 
deformity : nothing being ſo beautiful to the eye, as truth is to the mind; 
nothing fo deformed and irreconcileable to the underſtanding as a lye. For 
though many a man can with ſatisfaction enough 6wn à no very handſome 
wife in his boſom ; yet who is bold enough opeffly to avow, that he has 
efpouſed a falſehood, and received into his breaſt ſo ugly a thing as a lye? 
Whilft the parties of men cram their tenets down all men's throats, whom 
they can Set into their power, without permitting them to examine their 
truth or falſchood, and will not let truth have fair play in the world, not 
men the liberty to ſearch after it; what improvements can be expecled of 
this kind? What greater light can be hoped for in the moral ſciences! 
The ſubject part of mankind in moſt places might, inſtead thereof, with 
Egyptian bondage expect Egyptian darkneſs, were not the candle of the 
Lord ſet up by himſelf in men's minds, which it is impoſſible for the breath 
| or power of man wholly to extinguiſh. Mate e | 
4. Of real 21. As to the fourth ſort of our knowledge, viz. of the real actual exil- 
—— tence of things, we have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiſtence; and 
itive know- a demonſtrative knowledge of the exiſtence of a God; of the exiſtence of 
ledge of our any thing elfe, we have no other but a ſenſitive knowledge, which extends 
irate, of not beyond the objects preſent to ourfenſes. 

God's; ſenſi- F 22. Ovx knowledge being fo narrow, as I have ſhewed, it will perhaps 
ave, of ome give us ſome light into the prefent ſtate of our minds, if we look a little into 
things, the dark fide, and take a view of our ignorance : which, being infinite!) 
Our igno. Targer than our knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of diſputes, and 
rance great. ee of ufeful knowledge ; if diſcovering how far we have clear 
and diſtinct ideas, we confine our thoughts within the contemplation of thoſe 
"things that are within the reach of our underſtandings, and launch not out inte 
that abyſs of darkneſs (where we have not eyes to ſee, nor faculties to Pf 
ceive any thing) ont of a preſumption, that nothing is beyond our compre” 
_ "Henſon. But to be fatisfied of the folly of ſuch a conceit, we need not bl 

far. He that knows any thing, knows this in the firſt place, that he nee 
f 


not ſeek long for inſtances of his ignorance, The meaneſt and moſt obvi- 


ous 
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ous things that come in our way, have dark ſides, that the quickeſt fight C n Ar. | 


cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt and moſt enlarged underſtandings of III. 

thinking men find themſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in every particle of- 

matter. We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when we conſider the cauſes 

of our Ignorance z. which, from what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, will be found 

to be theſe three: | 
FIRST, want of ideas. 


SECONDLY; Want of a diſcoverable connection between the ideas we have. 
THIRDLY, want of tracing and examining our ideas. 3 
$23, FIRST; there are ſome things, and thoſe not a few, that we are ig- Firſt, one 
norant,of, for want of ideas. Y | cauſe ; 1 
Fixs r; all the ſimple ideas we have, are confined (as I have ſhewn) to ther fach a; 
thoſe we receive from corporeal objects by ſenſation, and from the opera- we have no 
tions of our own minds as the objects of reflection. But how much theſe d geh , 
few and narrow inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole extent of all particularly 
beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe, who are not fo fooliſh as to e have not. 
think their ſpan the meaſure of all things. What other ſimple ideas it is 
poſſible the creatures in other parts of the univerſe may have, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſenſes and faculties more, or perfecter, than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to ſay, or think there are no 
ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no better an argument, than 
if a blind man ſnould be poſitive in it, that there was no ſuch thing as fight 
and colours, becauſe he had no manner of idea of any ſuch thing, nor could 
by any means. frame to himſelf any notions about ſeeing. The ignorance 
and darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the knowledge that 
is in others, than the blindeſs of a mole is an argument againſt the quick- 
lghtedneſs of an eagle. He that will conſider the infinite power, - wiſdom, 
and goodneſs of the Creator of all things, will find reaſon to think, it was not 
al lad out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean, and impotent a creature, as he 
will ind man to be; who, in all probability, is one of the loweſt of all in- 
tellectual beings. What faculties therefore other ſpecies of creatures have, 
to penetrate into the nature and inmoſt conſtitutions of things; what ideas 
they may receive of them, far different from ours; we know not. This we 
know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other views of them, beſides 
thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of them more perfect. And we may be 
convinced that the ideas we can attain to by our faculties, are very diſpropor- 
uonate to things themſelves, when a poſitive clear diſtinct one of ſubſtance 
_ tfelf, which is the foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from us. But 
want of ideas of this kind being a part, as well as cauſe: of our ignorance, 
9528 be deſcribed. Only this, I think, I may confidently ſay of it, that 
+ otelleQual and ſenſible world are in this perfectly alike ; that that part, 
V * we ſee of either of them, holds no proportion with what we ſee not; 
ki Whatſvever we can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of / 
em, is but a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt, | 
WG, KG SECONDLY, another great cauſe of ignorance is the want of ideas Becauſe of 
* e capable of. As the want of ideas, which our faculties are not able to nes" Aram am 
5 vo! wu us wholly from. thoſe views of things, which it is reaſonable to 


yy - think 
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Bo o x think other beings, er than we, have, of which we know nothing 


— cieieec capable of OS known to us. Bulk, figure, and motion, we have 


Becauſe of 
their minute- 
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ſo the want of ideas 


now ſpeak of keeps us in ignorance of things we con. 
ideas of. But though we are not without ideas of theſe primary qualities q 
bodies in general, yet not knowing what is the particular bulk, figure, and 
motion, of the greateſt part of the bodies of the univerſe; we are ignorant 
of the ſeveral powers, efficacies, and ways of operation, whereby the effeq; 
which we daily fee, are produced. Theſe are hid from us in ſome things 
by being too remote; and in others, by being too minute. When we con. 
ſider the vaſt diſtance of the known and viſible parts of the world, and the 
reaſons we have to think, that what hes within our ken is but a ſmall part 
of the univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of ignorance. Why 
are the particular fabricks of the great maſſes of matter, which make up the 
whole ſtupendous frame of corporeal beings, how far they are extended, 
what is their motion, and how continued or communicated, and what in- 
fluence they have one upon another; are contemplations that at firſt glinipſt 
our thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we narrow our contemplation, and con- 
fine our thoughts to this little canton, I mean this ſyſtem of our ſun, and the 
groſſer maſles of matter, that viſibly move about it; what ſeveral forts of 
vegetables, animals, and intellectual corporeal beings, infinitely different 
from thoſe of our little ſpot of earth, may there probably be in the other 
planets, to the knowledge of which, even of their outward figures and parts, 
We Can no way attain, whilſt we are confined to this earth; there being no 
natural means, either by ſenſation or reflection, to convey their certain ideas 
into our minds? They are out of the reach of thoſe inlets of all our knoy- 
ledge: and what forts of furniture and inhabitants thoſe manſions contain 
in them, we cannot fo much as gueſs, much leſs have clear and diſtin 
ideas of them. pY "ar ae 
$25. Ir a great, nay, far the greateſt part of the ſeveral ranks of bodies in 
the univerſe, eſcape our notice by their remoteneſs, there are others that are 
no leſs concealed from us by their minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible corpuſcles 
being the active parts of matter, and the great inſtruments of nature, on which 
depend not only all their ſecondary qualities, but alſo moſt of their natural 
operations; our want of preciſe diſtin& ideas of their primary qualities, 
keeps us in an incurable ignorance of what we defire to know about them. 
I doubt not but if we could diſcover the figure, fize, texture, and motion of 
the minute conſtituent parts of any two bodies, we ſhould know without 
trial ſeyeral of their operations one upon another, as we do now the properties 
of a ſquare or a triangle. Did we know the mechanical affections of the 
particles of rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man; as a watch-maker docs 
thoſe of a watch, whereby it ae: 5h its operations, and of a file which b) 
rubbing on them will alter the figure of any of the wheels; we ſhould be 
able to tell beſore-hand, that rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, and opium 
make a man ſleep ; as well as a watch-maker can, that a little piece of paper 
laid on the balance will keep the watch from going, till it be removed; di 
that, ſome ſmall part of it being rubbed by a fle, the machine would quite 
loſe its motion, and the wanch go no more. The diſſolving of 9 
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aqui fortis, and gold in aqua regia, and not vice verſa, would be then per- Cn Ar. 
haps no more difficult to know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand why the III. 
turning of one key will open a lock, and not the puny. For another. But 
whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes acute enough to diſcover the minute particles 
of bodies, and to give us ideas of their mechanical affections, we muſt be 
content to be ignorant of their properties and ways of operation; nor can we 
de aſſured about them any farther, than ſome few trials we make are able 
to reach. But whether they will ſucceed again another time, we cannot be 
certain. This hinders our certain knowledge of univerſal truths concern- 
ing natural bodies: and our reaſon carries us herein very little beyond 

ticular matter of fact. Ae | 

$ 26. AND therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far ſoever human induſtry Hence no 
may advance uſeful and experimental philoſophy in phyſical things, ſcienti- — 
fical will ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe we want perfect and adequate 
ideas of thoſe very bodies which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our com- 
mand. Thoſe which we have ranked into claſſes under names, and we think 
ourſelves beſt acquainted with, we have but very imperfe& and incompleat 
ideas of, Diſtinct ideas of the ſeveral ſorts, of bodies that fall under the ex- 
amination of our ſenſes perhaps we may have: but adequate ideas, I ſuſpect, 
we have not of any one amongſt them. And though the former of theſe 
will ſerve us for common uſe and diſcourſe, yet whilſt we want the latter, 
we are not capable of ſcientifical knowledge; nor ſhall ever be ahle to diſ- 
cover general, inſtructive, unqueſtionable truths concerning them. Cer- 
tainty and demonſtration are things we muſt not, in theſe matters, pretend to. 
By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, and other ſenfible qualities, we have 
as clear and diſtinct ideas of ſage and hemlock, as we have of a circle and a 
triangle: but having no ideas of the particular primary qualities of the mi- 
nute parts of either of theſe plants, nor of other bodies which we would 
apply them to, we cannot tell what effects they will produce; nor when we 
lee thoſe effects, can we ſo much as gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of 
production, Thus having no ideas of the particular mechanical affections 
of the minute parts of bodies that are within our view and reach, we are ig- 
norant of their conſtitutions, powers, and operations: and of bodies more 
remote we are yet more ignorant, not knowing ſo much as their very out- 
ward ſhapes, or the ſenſible and groſſer parts of their conſtitutions. 5 | 
927. Tmis, at firſt, will ſhew us how diſproportionate our knowledge is Much lefs of 
to the whole extent even of material beings; to which if we add the conſi- ſpirits. 
deretion of that infinite number of ſpirits that may be, and probably are, 
which are yet more remote from our knowledge, whereof. we have no cog- 
"12nce, nor can frame to ourſelves any diſtin ideas of their ſeveral ranks 
and forts, we ſhall find this cauſe of ignorance conceal from us, in an impene- 
table obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual world; a greater certainly, 
= more beautiful world than the material. For bating ſome very few, and 

le, if I may ſo call them, ſuperficial ideas of ſpirit, which by reflection we 
det of our own, and from thence the beſt we can collect of the father of all ſ pi- 
wr, the cternal independent author of them and us and all things ; we have 

certain information, ſo much as of the exiſtence of other ſpirits, but by 

| "OY. 2 revelation, 
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B o o K revelation. Angels of all ſorts are naturally beyond our diſcovery : and al 
IV. thoſe intelligences whereof it is likely there are more orders than of corpo- 
= real ſubſtances, are things whereof our natural faculties give us no certain 
account at all. That there are minds and thinking beings in other men 1; 
well as himſelf, every man has a reaſon, from their words and actions, to be 
ſatisfied: and the knowledge of his own mind cannot ſuffer a man, that 
conſiders, to be ignorant, that there is a God. But that there are degrees of 
| ue op beings between us and the great God, who is there that by his own 
earch and ability can come to know? Much leſs have we diſtinct ideas of 
their different natures, conditions, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, 
wherein they agree or differ from one t aeg and from us. And therefore 
in what concerns their different ſpecies and properties, we are under an ab- 

ſolute ignorance. | 


Secondly, $ 28. SECONDLY, what a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial beings that are in 
want of a the univerſe, the want of ideas leave o to our knowled have ſ 
diſcoverable , pen to © 0 ge, We have leen, 
connection In the next place, another cauſe of ignorance, of no leſs moment, is a want 
3 of a diſcoverable connection between thoſe ideas we have. For wherever we 
have. want that, we are utterly incapable of univerſal and certain knowledge; and 

are, as in the former caſe, left only to obſervation and experiment: which, 
how narrow and confined it is, how far from general knowledge, we need 
not be told. I ſhall give ſome few inſtances of this cauſe of our Ignorance, 
and fo leave it. It is evident that the bulk, figure, and motion of ſeveral 
bodies about us, produce in us ſeveral ſenſations, as of colours, ſounds, taſtes, 
ſmells, pleaſure and pain, &c. Theſe mechanical affections of bodies having 
no-afhnity at all with thoſe ideas they produce in us (there being no con- 
ceivable connection between any impulſe of any ſort of body and any per- 
ception of a colour or ſmell, which we find in our minds) we can have no 
diſtin knowledge of ſuch operations beyond our experience; and can reaſon 
no otherwiſe about them, than as effects produced by the appointment of an 
infinitely wiſe agent, which perfectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſions. As the 
ideas of ſenſible ſecondary qualities which we have in our minds, can by us 
be no way deduced from bodily cauſes, nor any correſpondence or connection 
be found between them and thoſe primary qualities which (experience ſhews 
us) produce them in us; ſo on the other fide, the operation of our minds 
upon our bodies is as inconceivable. How any thought ſhould produce 4 
motion in body is as remote from the nature of our ideas, as how any bod 
ſhould produce any thought in the mind. That it is ſo, if experience di 
not convince us, the conſideration of the things themſelves would never be 
able in the leaſt to diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have 
a-conſtant-and regular connection, in the ordinary courſe of things; yet that 
connection being not diſcoverable in the ideas themſelves, which appear 
to haye no neceſlary dependence one on another, we can attribute their c- 
nection to nothing elſe but the arbitrary determination of that all-wilc ag 
who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
| our weak underſtandings to conceive. HE | ; 
Iaſtances. 8 29. In ſome of our ideas there are certain relations, habitudes, and con 


nections, ſo viſibly included in the nature of the ideas themſelves, 1. 
A | N 3 | | 
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cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by any power whatſoever. And in 
theſe only we Are capable of certain and univerſal knowledge. Thus the idea 
of a right-lined triangle neceſſarily carries with it an equality of its angles 
to two right ones. Nor can we conceive this relation, this connection of theſe 


two ideas, to be.poflibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary power, which 
of choice made it thus, or could make it otherwiſe. But the coherence and 
continuity of the parts of matter; the production of ſenſation in us of colours 


and ſounds, &c. by impulſe and motion; nay, the original rules and commu- 


nication of motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſcover no natural connection 
with'any ideas we have ; we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary will and 
good pleaſure of the wiſe architect. I need not, I think, here mention the re- 


ſurrection of the dead, the future ſtate of this globe of earth, and ſuch other 
things, which are by every one acknowledged to depend wholly on the deter- 
mination of a free agent. The things that, as far as our obſervation reaches, 


we conſtantly find to proceed regularly, we may conclude do act by a law 1et 


them; but yet by a law, that we know not : whereby, though cauſes work 


ſteadily, and effects conſtantly flow from them, yet their connections and de- 


pendencies being not diſcoverable in our ideas, we can have but an experimental 
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knowledge of them. From all which it is eaſy to perceive what a darkneſs we 


are involved in, how little it is of being, and the things that are, that we are 
capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no injury to our knowledge, 


when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, that we are fo far from being able to 
comprehend the whole nature of the univerſe, and all the things contained in 
it, that we are not capable of a philoſophical knowledge of the bodies that 


are about us, and make a part of us: concerning their ſecondary qualities, 


powers, and operations, we can have no univerſal certainty. Several effects 
come every day within the notice of our ſenfes, of which we have fo far 
ſenſitive knowledge ; but the cauſes, manner, and certainty of their produc- 
tion, for the two. foregoing reaſons, we muſt be content to be very ignorant 
of. In theſe we can go no farther than particular experience informs us of 
matter of fact, and by analogy to gueſs what effects the like bodies are, upon 
other trials, like to produce. But as to a perfect ſcience of natural bodies 
(not to mention ſpiritual beings) we are, I think, fo far from being capable 
of any ſuch thing, that I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. 

Ko. TnirDLY, where we have adequate ideas, and where there is a cer- 
tan and diſcoverable connection between them, yet we are often ignorant, for 
' want of tracing thoſe ideas which we have, or may have; and for want of find- 

ing out thoſe intermediate ideas, which may ſhew us what habitude of agree- 
ment or diſagreement they have one with another. And thus many are ig- 
norant of mathematical truths, not out of any imperfection of their faculties, 
or uncertainty in the things themſelves ; but for want of application in ac- 
quring, examining, and by due ways comparing thoſe ideas. That which 

as moſt contributed to hinder the due tracing of our ideas, and finding out 
tacrr. relations, and agreements er diſagreements one with another, has been, I 


Thirdly, 


want Or trace- 


ing our ideas. 


| (uppoſe, the ill uſe of words. It is impoſſible that men ſhould ever truly ſeek, 
or certainly diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of ideas themſelves, whilſt 


their thoughts flutter about, or ſtick only in ſounds of doubtful and uncertain. 


ſignifications. 
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B o o K ſignifications. | Mathematicians abſtracting their thoughts from names, and 
IV. accuſtoming themſelves to ſet before their minds the ideas themſelves that 
- they would conſider, and not ſounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a 
reat part of that perplexity, puddering, and confuſion, which has fo much 

aa men's progreſs in other parts of knowledge. For whilſt they ſtick in 

words of undetermined and uncertain ſignification, they are unable to diſtin. 

guiſh true from falſe, certain from probable, conſiſtent from inconſiſtent, in 

their own opinions. This having been the fate or misfortune of a great 

port of the men of letters, the increaſe brought into the ſtock of real know 

edge, has been very little, in proportion to the ſchools, diſputes, and write. 

ings, the world has been filled with; whilſt ſtudents being loſt in the great 

wood of words, knew not whereabout they were, how far their diſcoveries 
were advanced, or what was wanting in their own or the general ſtock of 
knowledge. Had men, in the diſcoveries of the material, done as they haye 

in thoſe of the intellectual world, involved all in the. obſcurity of uncertain 

and doubtful. ways of talking, volumes writ of navigation and voyages, 

— theories and ſtories of zones and tides, multiplied and diſputed ; nay, ſhips 
bullt, and fleets ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the 
line; and the Antipodes would be ſtill as * unknown, as when it was 

declared hereſy to hold there were any. But having ſpoken ſufficiently of 

words, and the. ill or careleſs uſe that is commonly made of them, I (hall 
not fay any thing more of it here. Sia | 

Extent in re- $ 31, FHIiTHERTO we have examined the extent of our knowledge, in re- 
ſped of uni- ſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are. There is another extent of it, in 
verand: reſpect of univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be confidered ; and in this 
regard, our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the ideas are abitrad}, 

whoſe agreement or diſagreement we, perceive, our knowledge is univerſal, 

For what is known of ſuch general ideas, will be true of every particular thing, 

in whom that eſſence, i. e. that abſtract idea is to be found; and what is once 

known of fuch ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all 

general knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our minds, and it 1s 

only the examining of our own ideas, that furniſheth us with that. Truths 
belonging to eflences of things, (that is, to abſtract ideas) are eternal, and are 

to be found out by the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences: as the exiſtences 
of things are to be known only from experience. But having more to fay of 

this in the chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of general and real knowledge, this 

may here ſuffice as to the univerſality of our knowledge in general. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Of the reality of knowledge. 


Car. IV. 51. 1 Doux not but my reader hy this time may be apt to think, that! 


Oh. Koor- ome? have been all this while only building a caſtle in the air; and bc read) 


ledge placed to ſay to me, Te what purpoſe all this ſtir? Knowledge, fay you, 1s only the 


in ideas may . perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our own ideas: but yy 
x rag bare « knows what thoſe ideas may be? Is there any thing fo extravagant, #5 l 


„ jmaginations 
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4 imaginations of men's brains? Where is the head that has no chimeras in it? 
« Or if there be a fober and a wiſe man, what difference will there be, by 
« vonr rules, between his knowledge and that of the moſt extravagant fancy 
« in the world? They both have their ideas, and perceive their agreement 
« and diſagreement one with another. If there be any difference between 
« them, the advantage will be on the warm-headed man's fide, as having the 
« more ideas, and the more lively: and fo, by your rules, he will be the more 
« knowing. If it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the perception of 
« the agreement or diſagreement of our own ideas, the vifions of an enthu- 
« faſt, and the reaſonings of a ſober man, will be equally certain. It is no 
« matter how things are; ſo a man obſerve but the agreement of his own 
« jmaginations, and talk conformably, it is all truth, all certainty. Such 
« caſtles in the air will be as ſtrong-holds of truth, as the demonſtrations of 
« Euclid. That an harpy is not a centaur is by this way as certain know- 
« ledge, and as much a truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. 

« ByT of what uſe is all this fine knowledge of men's own imaginations, 
« to a man that enquires after the reality of things? It matters not what 
men's fancies are, it is the knowledge of things that is only to be prized ; 
« it is this alone gives a value to our reaſonings, and preference to one man's 
« knowledge over another's, that it is of things as they really are, and not 
« of dreams and fancies.” 138 33 

$2. To which I anſwer, that if our knowledge of our ideas terminate in 
them, and reach no farther, where there is ſomething farther intended, our 
moſt ſerious thoughts will be of little more ufe, than the reveries of a crazy 
brain; and the truths built thereon of no more weight, than the diſcourſes 
of a man, who fees things clearly in a dream, and with great aſſurance 
utters them. But, 1 hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that 
this way of certainty, by the knowledge of our own ideas, goes a little far- 
ther than bare imagination: and 1 befivve it will appear, that all the cer- 
tunty of general truths a man has, lies in nothing elſe. 

\ 3. Ir is evident, the mind knows not things immediately, but only by 
the intervention of the ideas it has of them. Our knowledge therefore is 
real, only ſo far as there is a conformity between our ideas and the reality 
of things. But what ſhall be here the criterion ? How ſhall the mind, when 
it perceives nothing but its own ideas, know that they agree with things 
themſelves ? This, though it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet, I think 
there be two ſorts of ideas, that, we may be aſſured, agree with things. 


, 
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Anſw. Not 
ſo, where 


ideas agree 
with things. 


94. FirsT, the firſt are ſimple ideas, which ſince the mind, as has been 4s, 1. All 


can by no means make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the product of 8 dens 


ings operating on the mind in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe 


perceptions which by the wiſdom and will of our maker they are ordained and 
apted to. From whence it follows, that fimple ideas are not fictions of our 
fancies, but the natural and regular productions of things without us, really 
operating upon us, and fo carry with them all the conformity which is intended, 
ich our ftate requires: for they repreſent to us things under thoſe ap- 
Pearanees winch they are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are enabled to 
oh is 82 Par 110 diſtinguiſh. 
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diſtinguiſh the ſorts of particular ſubſtances, to diſcern the ſtates they are in 
and ſo to take them for our neceſſities, and to apply them to our uſes. Tha 


A the idea of whiteneſs, or bitterneſs, as it is in the mind, eur anſwering 


that power which is in any body to produce it there, has all the real con. 


formity it can, or ought to have, with things without us. And this con. 


formity between our ſimple ideas, and the exiſtence of things, is ſufficient 


. All com- 
plex ideas, 
except of 


ſubſtances. 


Hence the re- 
Ality of ma- 
thematical 
knowledge. 


for real knowledge. | 


F 5. SECONDLY, all our complex ideas, except thoſe of ſubſtances, bein 


archetypes of the mind's own . not intended to be the copies of any 


thing, nor referred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to their originals; cannot 
want any conformity neceſſary to real knowledge. For that which is not 


deſigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can never be capable of a wrong 


repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the true apprehenſion of any thing, by it 
diflikeneſs to it; and ſuch, excepting thoſe of ſubſtances, are all our complex 


ideas : which, as I have ſhewed in another place, are combinations of ideas, 


which the mind, by its free choice, puts together, without conſidering any 


connection they have in nature. And hence it is, that in all theſe forts the ideas 
themſelves are conſidered as the archetypes, and things no otherwiſe regarded, 


but as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly cer- 


tain, that all the knowledge we attain concerning theſe ideas is real, and reaches 
things themſelves ; becauſe in all our thoughts, reaſonings, and diſcourſes of 


this kind, we intend things no farther than as they are conformable to our 


ideas. So that in theſe we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubted reality. 


86. I Doug not but it will be eaſily granted; that the knowledge we here 
of mathematical truths, is not only certain, but real knowledge ; and not the 
bare empty viſion of vain infignificant chimeras of the brain: and yet, if we 
will conſider, we ſhall find that it is only of our own ideas. The mathema- 
tician conſiders the truth and properties belonging to a rectangle, or circle, 
only as they are in idea in his own mind. For it is poſfible he never found 
either of them exiſting mathematically, 1. e. preciſely true, in his life. But 
yet the knowledge * 45 of any truths or properties belonging to a circle, or 
any other mathematical figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real 


things exiſting ; becauſe real things are no farther concerned, nor intended 


tainty, as mathematicks. For certainty being but the perception of the a 


to be meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than as things really agree to thoſe 
archetypes in his mind. Is it true of the idea of a triangle, that its three 
angles are equal to two right ones? It is true alſo of a triangle, wherever it 
really exiſts. Whatever other figure exiſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to 
the idea of a triangle in his mind, is not at all concerned in that propoſition: 
and therefore he is certain all his knowledge concerning ſuch ideas is real 
knowledge ; becauſe intending things no farther than they agree with thoſe 
his ideas, he is ſure what he knows concerning thoſe figures, when they have 
barely an ideal exiſtence in his mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they 
have real exiſtence in matter; his conſideration being barely of thoſe figures, 
which are the ſame, wherever or however they exiſt 


57. Anp hence it follows, that moral knowledge is as capable of real 5 
prec- 


ment 
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nent or diſagreement of our ideas; and demonſtration nothing but the per- C n. a y. 
ception of ſuch agreement, by the interven tion of other ideas, or mediums; our IV. 
moral ideas, as well as mathematical, being archetypes themſelves, and ſo ad. 
equate and compleat ideas ; all the agreement or diſagreement, which we ſhall 
and in them, will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical figures. 
§8. Fog the attaining of knowledge and certainty, it is requiſite that we Exiſtence not 
have determined ideas; and, to make our knowledge real, it is requiſite that 1 
the ideas anſwer their archetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that I place the 
certainty of our knowledge in the conſideration of our ideas, with ſo little 
care and regard (as it may ſeem) to the real exiſtence of things: ſince moſt of 
thoſe diſcourſes, Which take up the thoughts, and engage the diſputes of 
thoſe who pretend to make it their buſineſs to inquire after truth and cer- 
tainty, will, I preſume, upon examination be found to be general propoſi- 
tions, and notions in which exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the diſ- 
courſes of the mathematicians about the ſquaring of a circle, conick ſections, 
or any other part of mathematicks, concern not the exiſtence of any of thoſe 
figures ; but their demonſtrations, which depend on their ideas, are the ſame, 
whether there be any ſquare or circle exiſting in the world, or no. In the 
ſame manner, the truth and certainty of moral diſcourſes abſtracts from the 
lives of men, and the exiſtence. of thoſe virtues in the world whereof they 
treat. Nor are Tully's Offices leſs true, becauſe there is no-body in the 
world that exactly practiſes his rules, and lives up/to that pattern of a virtu- 
ous man which he has given us, and which exiſted no-where, when he writ, 
but in idea. If it be true in ſpeculation, 1. e. in idea, that murder deſerves 
death, it will alſo be true in reality of any action that exiſts conformable to 
that idea of murder. As for other actions, the truth of that propoſition con- 
cerns them not. And thus it is of all other ſpecies of things, which have 
no other eflences but thoſe ideas, which are in the minds of men. 
99. Bur it will here be ſaid, that if moral knowledge be placed in the Nor will it 
contemplation of our own moral ideas, and thoſe, as other modes, be of our be def true 
own making, what ſtrange notions will there be of juſtice and temperance ? becauſe mo- 
What confuſion of virtues and vices, if every one may make what ideas of nl ideas are 
them he pleaſes? No confufion or diſorder in the things themſelves, nor the —— 9 
realonings about them; no more than (in mathematicks) there would be a naming. 
dilturbance in the demonſtration, or a change in the properties of figures, 
and their relations one to another, if a man ſhould make a triangle with four 
corners, or a trapezium with four right angles; that is, in plain Engliſh, 
change the names of the figures, and call that by one name, which mathe- 
1 call ordinarily by another. For let a man make to himſelf the 
s 5 a figure with three angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, if 
no equilaterum or trapezium, or any thing elſe, the properties of 
n demonſtrations about that idea will be the ſame, as if he called it a 
angular triangle. I confeſs the change of the name, by the impropriety 
Wa: will at firſt diſturb him, who knows not what idea it ſtands for; 
plata as. the. figure is drawn, the conſequences and demonſtration are 
the ide et. Juſt the ſame is it in moral knowledge, let a man have 
VO 10 1 from others, without their conſent, what their honeſt in- 
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B o o x duſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and call this juſtice, if he pleaſe. He that ta 
IV. the name here without the idea put to it, will be miſtaken, by joining wo 
cher idea of his own to that name: but ſtrip the idea of that name, or tal: 
it ſuch as it is in the ſpeaker's mind, and the ſame things will agree to it 5 
| if you called it injuſtice. Indeed wrong names in moral diſcourſes hrecd 
| uſually more diforder, becauſe they are not fo eaſily rectified as in mathe. 
| | | maticks, where the figure, once drawn and ſeen, makes the name uſeleſs and 
of no force. For what need of a fign, when the thing fignified is preſent 
and in view? But in moral names that cannot be. ſo eafily and ſhortly done 
becauſe of the many decompoſitions that go to the making up the complex 
ideas of thofe modes. But yet for all this, miſcalling of any of thoſe ideas 
contrary to the uſual fignification of the words of that language, hinders dot 
but that we may have certain and demonſtrative knowledge of their ſeveral 
agreements and difagreements, if we will carefully, as in mathematicks, keep 
to the ſame preciſe ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral relations one to 
another, without being led away by their names. If we but ſeparate the 
idea under conſideration from the fign that ſtands for it, our knowledge goes 
equally on in the difcovery. of real truth and certainty, whatever ſounds w: 
make ufe of. | 
Miſnaming 8 10. Ons thing more we are to take notice of, that where God, or ary 
2 as, other law-maker, hath defined any moral names, there they have made tte 


of the know. eſlence of that fpecies to which that name belongs; and there it is not fife 
ledge. to *pply or uſe them otherwite : but in other 7s: of it 1s bare impropriety of 
ſpeech to apply them contrary to the common uſage of the country. But jet 
even this too diſturbs not the certainty of that knowledge, which is ſtill to be 

had by a due contemplation, and comparing of thoſe even nick-named ideas. 

Ideas of ſfub- FJ 11. FHIRDLY, there is another ſort of complex ideas, which being re- 
2 ferred to archetypes without us, may differ from them, and ſo our knowledge 
types with- about them may come ſhort of being real. Such are our ideas of ſubſtances, 
out us. Which conſiſting of a collection of fimple ideas, ſuppoſed taken from the 
works of nature, may yet vary from them, by having more or different ideas 

united in them, than are to be found united in the things themſelves. From 

whence it comes to paſs, that they may, and often do, fail of being exatly 

conformable to things themſelves. | ; 

So far as they & 12. I 8AY then, that to have ideas of fubſtances, which, by being con- 

_ agreewit®, formable to things, may afford us real knowledge, it is not enough, as in modes, 
our know- to put together ſuch ideas as have no inconſiſtence, though they did never 
* e ſo exiſt: v. g. the ideas of ſacrilege or perjury, &c. were as real and 

- em true ideas before, as after the exiſtence of any ſuch fact. But our ideas of 
ſubſtances being ſuppoſed copies, and referred to archetypes without us, muſt 

ſtill be taken from ething that does or has exiſted; they muſt not conſiſt 

of ideas put together at the pleaſure of our thoughts, without any real pit- 

tern they were taken from, ugh we can perceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch a 
combination. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe we knowing not what rel 
conſtitution it is of ſubſtances, whereon our ſimple ideas depend, and wh 

really is the canſe of the ſtrict union of ſome of them one with another, and 
the excluſion of others; there are very few of them, that we can be ſure t, 
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or are not, inconſiſtent in nature, any farther than experience and ſenſible C H Ap. 
obſervation reach. Herein therefore is founded the reality of our know- IV. 
ledoe concerning ſubſtances, that all our complex ideas of them muſt be 
ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſ- 
covered to co-exiſt in nature. And our ideas being thus true, though not, 
ps, very exact copies, are yet the ſubjects of real (as far as we have any) 
knowledge of them. Which (as has been already ſhewn) will not be found 
to reach very far: but ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real knowledge. What- 
ever ideas we have, the agreement we find they have with others, will ſtill be 
knowledge. If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be general knowledge. But, 
to make it real concerning ſubſtances, the ideas muſt be taken from the real 
exiſtence of things. Whatever ſimple ideas have been found to co-exiſt in 
any ſubſtance, theſe we may with confidence join together again, and ſo 
make abſtra& ideas of ſubſtances. For whatever have once had an union in 
nature, may be united again. | MY il 
$13. Tris, if we rightly conſider, and confine not our thoughts and In our enqui- 
abſtract ideas to names, as if there were, or could be no other ſorts of things 1 
than what known names had already determined, and as it were ſet out; we we muſt con- 
ſhould think of things with greater freedom and leſs confuſion than perhaps add ideas, 
we do. It would poſſibly be thought a bold paradox, if not a very dange- fne our 
rous falſehood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome changelings, who have lived forty thoughts to 
years together without any appearance of reaſon, are ſomething between a ſpecies up- 
man and a beaſt: which prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe poſed et out 
ſuppoſition, that theſe two names, man and beaſt, ſtand for diſtin& ſpecies “ mes. 
lo ſet out by real eſſences, that there can come no other ſpecies between 
them : whereas if we will abſtract from thoſe names, and the ſuppoſition of 
ſuch ſpecifick eſſences made by nature, wherein all things of the ſame deno- 
minations did exactly and equally partake ; if we would not fancy that there 
were a Certain number of theſe eſſences, wherein all things, as in moulds, 
were caſt and formed; we ſhould find that the idea of the ſhape, motion, 
and life of a man without reaſon, is as much a diſtin& idea, and makes as 
much a diſtinct ſort of things from man and beaſt, as the idea of the ſhape 
of an aſs with reaſon would be different from either that of man or beaſt, 
and be a ſpecies of an animal between, or diſtinct from both. 
4. Hers every body will be ready to aſk, If changelings may be ſup- Objedion 
poſed ſomething between man and beaſt, pray what are they? I anſwer, Faint 2 
changelings, which is as good a word to ſignify ſomething different from the being ome. 
gnification of man or beaſt, as the names man and beaſt are to have ſignifi- thing be- 
<310ns different one from the other. This, well conſidered, would reſolve ud beat- 
my matter, and ſhew my meaning without any more ado. But I am not fo anſwered, 
mequainted with the zeal of ſome men, which enables them to ſpin conſe- | 
duences, and to fee religion threatened whenever any one ventures to quit 
ur forms of ſpeaking; as not to foreſee what names ſuch a propoſition as 


ow... to be charged with : and without doubt it-will be aſked, If 
i tens are ſomething between man and beaſt, what will become of them 
a *. er world? To which I anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or 
ne. To their own maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their ſtate 
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B o o x neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any thing of it or no. The 
IV. are in the hands of a faithful creator and a bountiful father, who diſpoſe 
L—=—— not of his creatures according to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor tie 
tinguiſhes them according to names and ſpecies of our contrivance, And 
we that know ſo little of this preſent world we are in, may, I think, content 
ourſelves without being peremptory in defining the different ſtates, which 
creatures ſhall come into, when they go off this ſtage. - It may ſuffice uz 
that he hath made known to all thoſe, who are capable of inſtruction, dif. 
courting, and reaſoning, that they ſhall come to an account, and receive ac. 
cording to what they have done in this body. | 
815. Bur, ſecondly, I anſwer, the force of theſe men's queſtion (viz. wil 
you deprive changelings of a future ſtate?) is founded on one of theſe two 
ſuppoſitions, which are both falſe. The firſt is, that all things that have 
the outward ſhape and appearance of a man muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to 
an immortal future being after this life: or, ſecondly, that whatever i; gf 
human birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe imaginations, and ſuch queſtions 
will be groundleſs and ridiculous. I defire then thoſe who think there i; 
no more but an accidental difference between themſelves and chanyelings 
the eſſence in both being exactly the ſame, to confider whether they dn 
imagine immortality. annexed to any outward ſhape of the body? the very 
propoting it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſown it. No one yet, 
that ever I heard of, how much ſoever immerſed in matter, allowed that ex- 
cy to any figure of the groſs ſenſible outward parts, as to aftirm eternal 
life due to it, or a neceſſary conſequence of it; or that any maſs of matter 
ſhould, after its diſſolution here, be again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting 
ſtate of ſenſe, perception, and knowledge, only becauſe it was moulded into 
this or that figure, and had ſuch a particular frame of its viſible parts. Such 
an opinion as this, placing immortality in a certain ſuperficial figure, turns 
out of doors all conſideration of ſoul or ſpirit, upon whoſe account alone ſome 
corporeal beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, and others not. 
This is to attribute more to the outſide than inſide of things; and to place 
the excellency of a man more in the external ſhape of his body, than interval 
rfections of his ſoul : which is but little better than to annex the great 
and ineſtimable advantage of immortality and life everlaſting, which he has 
above other material beings, to annex it, I ſay, to the cut of his beard, or the 
faſhion of his coat. For this or that outward mark of our bodies no more 
carries with it the hope of an eternal duration, than the faſhion of a mans 
ſuit gives him reaſonable grounds to imagine it will never wear out, ol that 
it will make him immortal. It will perhaps be ſaid, that no-body thinks 
that the ſhape makes any thing immortal, but it is the ſhape is the ſign of 2 
rational ſoul within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the bg" 
any ſuch thing: for barely ſaying it, will not make it fo. It would N 
ſome proofs to perſuade one of it. No figure that I know ee any 0 
| language. For it may as rationally be concluded, that the dead body 0 f 
' ; man, wherein there is to be found no more appearance or action of life t 5 
| 75 there is in a ſtatue, has yet nevertheleſs a living ſoul in it becauſe of its ſhape; 


as that there is a rational ſoul in a changeling, becauſe he has thc 9 
| a 
| 3 ; 
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, rational creature z when his actions carry far leſs marks of reafon with them, 
in the whole courſe of his life, than what are to be found in many a beaſt. 
6156. Bor it is the iſſue of rational parents, and muſt therefore be con- 
cluded to have a rational ſoul. I know not by what logick you muſt fo con- 
clude. I am ſure this is a concluſion, that men no-where allow of. For 
if they did, they would not make bold, as every-where they do, to deſtroy 
11-formed and miſ-ſhaped productions. Ay, but theſe are monſters. Let 
them be ſo; what will your driveling, unintelligent, intractable es 
be? Shall a defect in the body make a monſter; a defect in the min (the 
far more noble, and, in the common phraſe, the far more eſſential part) not? 
Shall the want of a noſe, or a neck, make a monſter, and put ſuch iſſue out 


of the rank of men; the want of reaſon and underſtanding, not? This is 


to bring all back again to what was exploded juſt now: this is to place all 
in the ſhape, and to take the meaſure of a man only by his outfide. To 
ſhew that, according to the ordinary way of reafoning in this matter, people 
do lay the whole ſtreſs on the figure, and reſolve the whole eſſence of the 
ſpecies of man (as they make it) into the outward ſhape, how unreaſonable 
{ever it be, and how much ſoever they diſown it; we need but trace their 
thoughts and practice a little farther, and then it will plainly appear. The 
well-ſhaped changeling is a man, has a rational foul, though it appear not; 
this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the ears a little longer, and more pointed, 


and the noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : 


make the face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you are at a ſtand : 


add ſtill more and more of the likeneſs of a brute to it, and let the head be 
perfectly that of ſome other animal, then preſently it is a monſter ; and it is 


demonſtration with you that it hath no rational ſoul, and muſt be deſtroyed. 


Where now (I aſk) ſhall be the juſt meaſure of the utmoſt bounds of that 


ſhape, that carries with it a rational ſoul? For fince there have been human 
fœtuſes produced, half beaſt, and half man; and others three parts one, and 
one part the other; and ſo it is poſſible they may be in all the variety of ap- 
proaches to the one or the other ſhape, and may have ſeveral degrees of mix- 
ture of the likeneſs of a man or a brute; I would gladly know what are 


thoſe preciſe lineaments, which, according to this hypotheſis, are, or are not. 
capable of a rational ſoul to be joined to them. What ſort of outſide is the 


certain ſign that there is, or is not ſuch an inhabitant within? For till that 


be done, we talk at random of man: and ſhall always, I fear, do ſo, as 
long as we give ourſelves up to certain ſounds, and the imaginations of ſettled 


and fixed ſpecies in nature, we know not what. But after all, I deſire it may 
be conſidered, that thoſe who think they have anſwered the difficulty by 
telling us, that a miſ-ſhaped fetus is a monſter, run into the ſame fault they 
are ar 


= "Suing againſt, by conſtituting a ſpecies between man and beaſt. For 
at. 


J 1 is it to quit the common notion of ſpecies and effences, if we will 
ruly look into the nature of things, and examine them, by. what our fa- 


Cultics: 


elſe, I pray, is their monſter in the caſe (if the word monſter ſignifies 
any thing at all) but ſomething neither man nor beaſt, but partaking ſome- 
what of either? And Juſt ſo is the changeling before mentioned. So ne- 
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Bo o K culties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not by groundleſs fancie, 
IV. that have been taken up about them. | en 28 
ern F 17. I navs mentioned this here, becauſe I think we cannot be too cau. 
n tious that words and ſpecies, in the ordinary notions which we have been 
uſed to of them, impoſe not on us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one 
reat obſtacle to our clear and diſtinct knowledge, eſpecially in reference t, 
ſubſtances; and from thence has roſe a great part of the difficulties about 
truth and certainty. - Would we accuſtom ourſelves to ſeparate our contem. 
plations and reaſonings from words, we might, in a great meaſure, remed 
this inconvenience within our own thoughts; but yet it would Kill diftur} 
us in our diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the opinion, that 
ſpecies and their eſſences were any thing elſe but our abſtract ideas (ſuch z; 
ey are) with names annexed to them, to be the ſigns of them. 
Recapitula- $ 18, WHEREVER we perceive the agreement or diſagreement of any of 
lon. our ideas, there is certain knowledge: and wherever we are ſure thoſe ideas 
agree with the reality of things, there is certain real . Of which 
agreement of our ideas, with the reality of things, having here given the 
marks, I think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that certainty, real certainty, 
conſiſts: which, whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, to me hereto- 
fore, one of thoſe deſiderata which I found great want of. 


7 


CHAPTER v. 
Of truth in general. 


CMA x. 51. wW HAT is truth was an inquiry many ages ſince; and it being 
V. that which all mankind either do, or pretend to ſearch after, it 


Fr cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts, and 
t tru 


15 ſo acquaint ourſelves with the nature of it, as to obſerve how the mind 
; diſtinguiſhes it from falſhood. p94 
A right join- 2. TRUTH then-ſcems to me, in the proper import of the word, to ſig- 
gh j . — i n 536} « 
ing or ſepa- nify nothing but the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the things ſignified by 
gans ot. them do agree or diſagree one with another. The joining or ſeparating of 
ideas or ſigns, here meant, is what by another name we call propoſition. 80 that 
vw truth properly belongs only to propoſitions : whereof there are two forts, 
viz. mental and verbal; as there are two forts of ſigns commonly made uſe 
of, viz. ideas. and words. | | 
Which make d 3. To form a clear notion of truth, it is very neceſſary to conſider truth 
mental or of thought, and truth of words, diſtinctly one from another: but yet it 15 ver 
 _ difficult to treat of them aſunder. Becauſe it is unavoidable, in'treating 
| mental propoſitions, to make uſe of words: and then the inſtances given 
mental propoſitions ceaſe immediately to be barely mental, and become verbs. 


For a mental propoſition being nothing but a bare conſideration of the _ 


A . 


Truth in general. 


as are in our minds ſtripped of names, they loſe the nature of purely 
mental propoſitions as ſoon as they are put into words. 
4. AND that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal 
| tions ſeparately, is, that moſt men, if not all, in their thinking and 
7 onings within themſelves, make uſe of words inſtead of ideas ; at leaft 
when the ſubject of their meditation contains in it complex ideas. Which 
is a great evidence of the imperfection and uncertainty of our ideas of that 
kind, and may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark to ſhew us, what 
are thoſe things we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed ideas of, and what not. 
For if we will curiouſly obſerve the way our mind takes in thinking and 
reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we make any propoſitions 
within our own thoughts about white or black, ſweet or bitter, a triangle or 


out refleting on the names. But when we would conſider, or make propo- 
ſitions about the more complex ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, glory, 
we uſually put the name for the idea : becaule the ideas theſe names ftand 
for, being for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed, and undetermined, we 
reflect on the names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, certain, and 
diſtinct, and readier occur to our thoughts than the pure ideas: and fo we 


make uſe of theſe words inſtead of the ideas themſelves, or: we 


would meditate and reafon within ourſelves, and make tacit tal propo- 
fitions. In ſubſtances, as has been already noticed, this is occafioned 
the imperfection of our ideas: we making the name ftand for the real 
eſſence, of which we have no idea at all. In modes, it is occaſioned by the 
great number of ſimple ideas, that go to the making them up. For many of 
them being compounded, the name occurs much exfier than the complex 
idea itſelf, which requires time and attention to be recollected, and exactl 
repreſented to the mind, even in thoſe men who have formerly been at the 
pas to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done by thoſe, who, though 
they have ready in their memory the greateſt part of the common words of 
that language, yet perhaps never troubled themſelves in all their lives to 
conſider what-preciſe ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some confuſed or 
obſcure notions have ſerved their turns, and many who talk very much of 
religion and conſcience, of church and faith, of power and right, of ob- 
ons and humours, melancholy, and choler, would perhaps have little 
left in their thoughts and meditations, if one ſhould defire them to think only 
« the things themſelves, and lay by thoſe words, with which they ſo often 
confound others, and not ſeldom themſelves alſo. | | 
Bor to return to the conſideration of truth: we muſt, I ſay, obſerve 
0 forts of propoſitions that we are capable of making. 
FIRST, mental, wherein the ideas in our underſtandings are without the 
wy of words put together, or ſeparated by the mind, perceiving or judging 
ar agreement or diſagreement. | | 
SECONDLY, verbal propoſitions, which are words, the ſigns of our ideas, put 
together or ſeparated in affirmative or negative ſentences. By which way of 
8 mung or denying, theſe ſigns, made by ſounds, are as it were put together 
ſeparated one from another. So that propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſepa- 
| rating 
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verbal. 


Objection 
againſt ver- 
bal truth, 
1 that thus it 
_.. - may all be 


ther and ſeparating. - But this action of the mind, Which is 
every thinking and reaſoning man, is eaſier to be.conceiyed by reflecting on 
That paſſes in us when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by words 
When a man has in his head the idea of two lines, viz. the fide and diagonal 


Truth in general. 


B o o x rating ſigns, and truth conſiſts: in the putting together-or ſeparating thog 


ſigns, according as the things, which they ſtand for, agree or diſagree. 
$ 6. Every one's experience will fatisfy him, that the mind, either b 
perceiving or ſuppoſing the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas 


tions contain does tacitly within itſelf put them into-a kind | : 
HC”. ALLY. p d-of-propoſition affirmative g 


negative, which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the terms putting toge. 
0 familiar ty 


of a ſquare, whereof the diagonal is an inch long, he may have the idea alſo 


of the divifion; of that line into a certain number of equal parts; v. g. into 


five, ten, an hundred, a thouſand, or any other number, and may have the 
idea of that inch line being diviſible, or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, 
as a certain number of them will be equal to the ſide-line. Now whence 
he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of diviſibility to agree or dil. 


: agree to his idea of that line, he, as it were, Joins or ſeparates thoſe two ideas, 


viz. the idea of that line, and the idea of that kind of diviſibility; and ſo 


makes à mental propoſition, which is true or falſe, according as ſuch a kind 
of divifibility, a diviſibility into ſuch aliquot parts, does really agree to that 


line or no. When ideas are ſo put together, or ſeparated in the mind, a 


capable of? But if we reſt here, we know the truth of nothing by this rule, 
but of the viſionary words in our own imaginations nor have other truth, 
but what as much concerns harpies and centaurs, as men and horſes. For 
thoſe, and the like, may be ideas in our heads, and have their agreement and 


diſagreement there, as well as the ideas of real beings, and ſo have as true 


Beate made about them. And it will be altogether as true a propoſition 
to {ay all centaurs are animals, as that all men are animals; and the certain) 
of one as great as the other. For in both the propoſitions, the words are put 
together according to the agreement of the ideas in our minds: an 

agreement of the idea of animal with that of centaur is as clear and viſible to 


the mind, as the agreement of the idea of animal with that of man; ** 


, 6 
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theſe two propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. But of what uſe is C Ap. 
all ſuch truth to S777 7-1 r 5 1 V. 
$8. Tuovon what has been ſaid in the foregoing chapter, to diſtinguiſh 7 
-eal from imaginary knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to this doubt, fal truth 'i, 
t6 diſtinguiſh eal truth from chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, about ideas 
they depending both on the ſame foundation; yet it may not be amiſs here 2 to 
again tO confider;-that" though our words ſignify nothing but our ideas, yet 
being deſigned by them to ſignify things, the truth they contain, when put 
into propoſitions, will be only verbal, when they ſtand for ideas in the mind, 
that have not an agreement with the reality of things. And therefore truth, 
2s well as knowledge, may well come under the diſtinction of verbal and 
real; that being only verbal truth, wherein terms are joined according to 
the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand for, without regarding 
2 our ideas are ſuch as really have, or are capable of having an ex- 
iſtence in nature. But then it is they contain real truth, when theſe ſigns 
are joined, as our ideas agree; and when our ideas are ſuch as we know are 
capable of having an exiſtence in nature: which in ſubſtances we cannot 
know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. POE ns Le | 
Fg. Tzu is the marking down in words the agreement or diſagree- Falſhood is g 
ment of ideas as it is: Falihood is the marking down in words the agree- es. 
ment or diſagreement of ideas otherwiſe than 5 is. And fo far as theſe wiſe than 
ideas, thus marked by ſounds, agree to their archetypes, ſo far only is the ede 
truth real. The knowledge of this truth confiſts in knowing what ideas the © 
words ſtand” for, and the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
thoſe ideas, according as it is marked by thoſe words. | 
dio. Bur becauſe words are looked on as the great condujts of truth and General pro- 
knowledge, and that in conveying and receiving of truth, and commonly in rea- fene f 
loning about it we make uſe of words and propoſitions; I ſhall more at large more at 
enquire, herein the certainty of real truths, contained in propoſitions, con- large. 
liſts, and where it is to be had; and endeavour to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal 
propolitions we are capable of being certain of their real truth or falſhood. 
I SHALL begin with general propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt employ our 
thoughts, and exerciſe our contemplation. General truths are moſt looked 
ater by the mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our knowledge; and by their 
comprehenſiveneſs, Aatisfying us at once of many particulars, enlarge our 
New, and horten dur way to knowledge. 
Fri. Brs tors truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before- mentioned, there are Moral and 
other ſorts of truths; as, 1. Moral truth, which is ſpeaking of things ac- 1945 hp 
cording to the perſuaſion of our own minds, though the propoſition we ſpeak 
oe not to the reality of things. 2. Metaphyſical truth, which is nothing 
ut the real exiſtence of things, conformable to the ideas to which we have 
anexed their names. This, though it ſeems to conſiſt in the very beings of 
mk yet, when conſidered a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit pro- 
bor OY whereby the mind joins that particular thing to the idea it had be- 
hays ettled with a name to it. But theſe conſiderations of truth, either 
n before taken notice of, or not being much to our preſent pur- 
V i" may ſuffice here only to have mentioned them. 2 
= > 2 SA CHA P- 
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Of univerſal propoſitions, their trutſr and certaing; 


$1. TJ*HOUGH the examining and judging of ideas by them(c1ye, 

their names being quite laid aſide, be the beſt and ſureſt way i, 

CHAP. clear and diſtin& knowledge; yet, through the prevailing cuſtom of uſing 

VI. pounds for ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. Every one may obſene 

Treating of how common it is for names to be made uſe of, inſtead of the ideas them. 

words neceſ- ſelves, even when men think and reaſon within their own breaſts ; eſpecially 

— know- if the ideas be very complex, and made up of a great collection of ſimple 
ones. This makes the conſideration of words and propoſitions fo neceff 

a part of the treatiſe of knowledge, that it is very hard to ſpeak intelligibly 

of the one, without explaining: the other, | f 

General 82. ALL the knowledge we have, being only of particular or genera 

mw 8 truths, it is evident that whatever may be done in the former of theſe, the 

Good, but in latter, Which is that which with reaſon is moſt ſought after, can never be 

verbal pro- well made known; and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived and ex- 

PEO refled in words. It is not therefore out of our way, in the examination of 

i knowledge, to inquire into the truth and certainty of univerſal pro- 

poſitions. | | | 

Certainty  - $/3- Bur that we may not be miſled in this caſe, by that which is the 

wo-fold, of danger every-where, I mean by the doubtfulneſs of terms, it is fit to obſerve, 

CRORE that certainty is two-fold ; certainty of truth, and certainty of knowledge, 

| Certainty of truth is, when words are ſo put together in propoſitions, as ex- 

actly to expreſs the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand for, a: 

really it is. Certainty of knowledge is to perceive the agreement or diſi- 

22 of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition. This we uſually call 

nowing; or being certain of the truth of any propoſition. 

No propoſi- 9 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the truth of any general pro- 

tion can be polition, unleſs we know the preciſe bounds and extent of the ſpecies its 

— hey terms ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould. know the eſſence of each ipecics, 

dhe eſſence of which is that which conſtitutes and bounds it. 2 This, in all ſimple ideas 

n and modes, is not hard to do. For in theſe, the real and nominal eſſence 

not known. being the ſame; or, which is all one, the abſtract idea which the general 

term ſtands for, being the ſole eſſence and boundary that is or can be ſup- 

poſed of the ſpecies; there can be no doubt, how far the ſpecies extends, 0 

what things are comprehended under each term: which, it is evident, ae 

all that have an exact conformity with the idea it ſtands for, and no other. 

But in ſubſtances wherein a real eſſence diftin& from the nominal is ſuppoſed 

to conſtitute, determine, and bound the ſpecies, the extent of the general 

word is very uncertain.: becauſe not knowing this real eſſence, we can 

know. what is, or what is not of that ſpecies; and conſequently what maſs 

or may not with certainty be affirmed of it. And thus fpeaking of Ber 

or gold, or any other ſpecies of natural fubſtances, as ſuppoſed * 


their truth and certainty. 
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by apreciſc and real eſſence, which nature regularly imparts to every individual C H Ar. 


of that kind, whereby it is made to be of that fpecies, we cannot be certain of 


VI. 


the truth of any afſirmation or negation made af it. For man, or gold, taken i. 


this ſenſe, and uſed for ſpecies of things conſtituted by real eſſences, different 
from, the complex idea in the mind of the ſpeaker; ftand for we know not 
what: and the extent of thefe fpecies, with ſuch boundaries, are fo unknown 
and undetermined, that it is impoffible with any certainty to affirm, that al? 
men are rational, or that all gold is yellow. But where the nominal eſſence 
is kept to, as the boundary of each ſpecies, and men extend the application 
of any general term no farther than to the particular things, in which the 
complex idea it ſtands for is to be found, there they are in no danger to miſtake 
the bounds of each ſpecies, nor cam be in doubt, on this account, whether any 
propolations be true or no. I have choſen to explain this uncertainty of pro- 
ions in this ſcholaſtic way, and have made uſe of the terms of eſſences 
and ſpecies, on pur poſe to ſhew the abſurdity and inconvenience there is to 
think of them, as of any other ſort of realities, than barely abſtract ideas with 
names to them. To ſuppoſe that the ſpecies of things are any thing but 
the ſorting of them under general names, according as they agree to ſeveral 
abſtract ideas, of which we make thoſe names the figns, is to confound truth, 
and introduce uncertainty intoall general propofitions that can be made about 
them. Though therefore theſe things might, to people not poſſeſſed with ſcho- 
laſtick learning, be treated of in a better and clearer way; yet thoſe wrong 
notions of eſſences or ſpecies having got root in moſt people's minds, who 
have received any. tincture from the learning which bay prevailed in this 
part of the world, are to be diſcovered and removed, to make way for that 
uſe of words which: ſhould convey certainty with it. | 
„Tux names of ſubſtances then, whenever made to ſtand for ſpecies, 
which are ſuppoſed to be conſtituted by real eſſences, which we know not, 
are not capable: to convey certainty to the underſtanding :- of the truth of ge- 


whereof is plain: for how can we be ſure that this or that quality is in gold, 
when" we know not what is or is not gold? Since in this way of ſpeak- 
ing nothing is gold, but what, partakes of an efience, which we not know- 
ing, cannot know where it is or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure that any parcel 
of matter im the world. is or is not in this ſenſe gold; being incurably ig- 
norant, whether it has or has not that which makes any thing to be called 
gold, i. e. that real eſſence of gold whereof we have no idea at all: this being 
5 impoſſible for us to know, as it is for a blind man to tell in what flower 
colour of a panſie is; or is not to be found, whilſt he has no idea of the 
colour of a pantie at all. Or if we could (which is impoſſible) certainly 
know where a real eſſence, which we know not, is; v. g. in what parcels of 
matter the real eſſence of gold is; yet could we not be ſure, that this or that 
quality could with truth be affirmed of gold: fince it is impoſſible for us'to 
know, that this or that quality or idea has a neceſſary connection with a real 
"ace, of Which we have no idea at all, whatever ſpecies that ſuppoſed real 
eulence may be imagined to conſtitutee. SEE” 1 ider 
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neral propoſitions made up of ſuch terms, we cannot be ſure. The reaſon. 
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BO OK 56. Ox the other fide; the names of ſubſtances, when made uſe of 2 
IV. they ſhould be, for the ideas men have in their minds, though they carry a 
Feen clear and determinate ſignification with them, will not yet ſerve us to make 
e truth of , : a | . 
few univerſal many univerſal propoſitions, of whoſe truth we can be certain. Not becauſe 
propoſitions in this uſe of them we are uncertain what things are ſignified by them, but 
ſubſlan cel; becauſe the complex ideas they ſtand for are ſuch combinations of ſimple 
to be known. Ones, as not with them any diſcoverable connection or repugnancy, but 
with a very few other ideas. | 
Becauſe co- - $7. THE. complex ideas, that our names of the ſpecies of ſubſtance; 
max N properly ſtand for, are collections of ſuch qualities as have been obſerved to 
caſes is to be CO-exiſt in an unknown ſubſtratum, which we call ſubſtance : but what 
known. Other qualities neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch combinations, we cannot cer- 
tainly know, unleſs we can diſcover their natural dependence ; which in 
their primary qualities, we can go but a very little way in; and in all their 
ſecondary qualities, we can diſcover no connection at all, for the reaſons 
mentioned, chap. iii. viz. 1. Becauſe we know not the real conſtitutions of ſub- 
ſtances, on which each ſecondary quality particularly depends. 2. Did we 
know that, it would ſerve us only Ge experimental (not univerſal) knowledge; 
and reach with certainty no farther, than that bare inſtance : becauſe our 
underſtandings can diſcover no conceivable connection between any ſecondary 
quality and any modification whatſoever of any of the primary ones. And 
therefore there are very few general propoſitions to be made concerning ſub- 
ſtances, which can carry with them undoubted certainty. 


Inſtance in § 8. ALL gold is fixed, is a propoſition whoſe truth we cannot be certain 
cold. of, how univerſally ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the uſcleſs 


imagination of the ſchools, any one ſuppoſes the term gold to ſtand for a 
ſpecies of things ſet out by nature, by a real eſſence belonging to it, it is 
evident he knows not what particular ſubſtances are of that ſpecies; and (0 
cannot, with certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of gold. But if he 
makes gold ſtand for a ſpecies determined by its nominal eſſence, let the no- 
minal eſſence, for example, be the complex idea of a body of a certain yellow 
colour, malleable, fufible, and heavier than any other known ; in this proper 
uſe of the word gold, there is no difficulty to know what 1s or 1s not gold. 
But yet no other quality can with certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied 
of gold, but what hath a diſcoverable connection or inconſiſtency with that 
nominal eſſence. Fixedneſs, for example, having no neceſſary connection, 
that we can diſcover, with the colour, weight, or any other fimple idea of 
our complex one, or with the whole combination together; it is impoſſible 
that we ſhould certainly know the truth of this propoſition, that all gold is 
v$xcd. | Tr” > hs 8 
59. As there is no diſcoverable connection between fixedneſs and the a” 
Tour, weight, and other fimple ideas of that nominal eſſence of gold; fo! 
we make our complex idea of gold a body yellow, fuſible, ductile, weighty, 
and fixed, we ſhall be at the fame uncertainty concerning ſolubility In 4d, 
tegia, and for the fame reaſon fince we can never, from conſideration 


the ideas themſelves, with certainty affirm or deny. of a body, whoſc _— | 


their truth and certainty. 


Idea is made up of yellow, very weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fixed, that it is 
- ſoluble in aq: regia; and fo on, of the reſt of its qualities. I. would gladly 
meet with one general affirmation concerning any quality of gold, that any 
one can certainly know is true. It will, no doubt, be preſently objected, is 
not this an univerſal propoſition,  ** all gold is malleable?” To which 1 
anſwer, it is a very certain propoſition, if malleableneſs be a part of the com- 

ex idea the word gold ſtands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of 
gold, but that that ſound ſtands for an idea in which malleableneſs is 
contained: and ſuch a fort of truth and. certainty as this, it is to ſay a 
centaur-is-four-footed. But if malleableneſs makes not a part of the ſpe- 


cifick eſſence the name gold ſtands for, it is plain, all gold is malleable”. 


is not a certain propoſition. Becauſe let the complex idea of gold be made 
up of which ſoever of its other qualities you pleaſe, malleableneſs will not 
peat to depend on that complex idea, nor follow from any ſimple one con- 
tained in it: the connection that malleableneſs has (if it has any) with thoſe 
other qualities, being only by the intervention of the real conſtitution of its 
inſenſible parts; which, ſince we know not, it is impoſſible we ſhould perceive 
that connection, unleſs we could diſcover that which ties them together. | 
io. THE more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting qualities we unite into one 
complex idea, under one name, the more preciſe and determinate we make 
the ſignification of that word; but never yet make it thereby more capable 
of univerſal certainty, in reſpect of other qualities not contained in our com- 
plex idea; ſince we perceive not their connection or dependence on one 
another, being ignorant both of that real conſtitution in which they are all 
founded, and alſo how they flow from it. For the chief part of our know- 
ledge concerning ſubſtances is not, as in other things, barely of the relation 
of two ideas that may exiſt ſeparately ; but is of the neceſſary connection 
and co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtinct ideas in the ſame ſubject, or of their re- 
pugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could we begin at the other end, and diſcover 
what it was, wherein that colour conſiſted, what made a body lighter or 
heavier, what texture of parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit 
to be diſſolved in this ſort of liquor, and not in another; if (I fay) we had 
ſuch an idea as this of bodies, and could perceive wherein all ſenſible qua- 
lities originally. conſiſt, and how. they are produced; we might frame ſuch 
ideas of them, as would furniſh us with matter of more general knowledge, 
and enable us to make. univerſal propoſitions, that ſhould carry general truth 
and certainty with them. But whilſt our complex ideas of the ſorts of ſub- 
ſtances are ſo remote from that internal real conſtitution, on which their 
ſenfible qualites depend, and are made up of nothing but an imperfect col- 
lection of thoſe apparent qualities our ſenſes can diſcover ; there can be few 
general propoſitions concerning : ſubſtances, of whoſe real truth We can be 
ertainly aſſured: ſince there are but few ſimple ideas, of whoſe connection 
. neceſſary co-exiſtence we can have certain and undoubted knowledge. 
n amongſt all the ſecondary qualities of ſubſtances, and the powers 
2 to them, there cannot any two be named, ; whoſe. nergflary. £or 
2 en or repugnance to, co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in, thoſe 
; 5 IN ſenſe, which neceſſarily exclude one another, as I have 1 3 4 1 
| | wed. 
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; Univerſal propoſitions, 


ſhewed. No one, I think, by the colour that is in any body, can certain), 
know what ſmell, taſte, ſound, or tangible: qualities it has, nor What alte- 


L——— rations it is capable to make or receive, on or from other bodies. The ſame 


The qualities 
which make 
our complex 
ideas of ſub- 
ſtances, de- 
pend molly 
on external, 
remote, and 
unperceived 
caules. 


may be ſaid of the found or taſte, '&&e. Our ſpecifick names of fubRance; 
ſtanding for any collections of ſuch ideas, it is not to be wondered, tht we 
can with them make very few general propoſitions of undoubted real cer. 
tainty. But yet ſo far as any complex idea, of any fort of ſubſtances, con. 


tains in it any ſimple idea, whoſe neceflary co-exiſtence with any other may 


be diſcovered, ſo far univerſal propofitions: may with certainty be made con. 
cerning it : v. g. could any one diſcover a neceſſary connection between ma]. 
leableneſs and the colour or weight of gold, or any other part of the 
complex idea ſignified by that name, he might make a certain univerſal 
propolition. concerning gold in this reſpect; and the real truth of this pro- 
poſition, that all gold is malleable,” would be as certain as of this, „ the 
three angles of all right-lined triangles: are equal to two right ones.” 

§ 11. Hap we ſuch ideas of ſubſtances, as to know what real conſtitu- 
tions produce thoſe ſenſible qualities. we find in them, and how thoſe quali- 
ties flowed from thence, we could, by the ſpecifick ideas of their real eflences 
in our own minds, more certainly find out their properties, and diſcover 
what qualities they had or had not, than we can now by our ſenſes : and to 
know the properties of gold, it would be no more neceflary that gold thould 
exiſt, and that we ſhould: make experiments upon it, than it is neceſſary for 
the knowing the properties of a triangle, that a triangle ſhould exiſt in any 
matter; the idea in our minds would ſerve for the one as well as the other. 
But we are fo far from being admitted into. the ſecrets of nature, that we 
ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the firſt entrance towards them. For we 
are wont to conſider the ſubſtances we meet with, each of them as an entire 
thing by itſelf, having all its qualities. in. itſelf, and independent of other 
things; overlookin g. 17 the moſt part, the operations of thoſe inviſible fluids 
they are encompaſſed with, and upon whoſe motions and operations depend 
the greateſt part of thoſe qualities which are taken notice of in them, and 


are made by us the inherent marks of diſtinction whereby we know and de- 


nominate them. Put a piece of gold any where by itſelf, ſeparate from the 
reach and influence of all other bodies, it will immediately loſe all its colour 
and weight, and perhaps malleableneſs too; which, for aught I know, 
would be changed into à perfect friability. Water, in which to us fluidity 
is an eſſential quality, left to itſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate 
bodies owe ſo much of their preſent ſtate to. other bodies without them, that 
they would not be What they appear to us, were thoſe bodies that environ 
them removed; it is yet more ſo in vegetables, which are nouriſhed, grow 
and produce leaves, flowers, and ſeeds, in a conſtant ſucceſſion. And if | 
we look a little nearer into the ſtate of animals, we ſhall find that their de- 

pendence, as to life, motion, and the moſt conſiderable qualities to be ob- 
ſerved in them, is ſo wholly on intrinſecal cauſes and qualities of other bodies | 
that make no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a moment without _ 
though yet thoſe bodies on which they depend, are little taken notice © 


and make no part of the complex ideas we frame of thoſe. animals. ba 
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the air but for a minute from the greateſt part of living creatures, and they CMH a y. 
preſently loſe ſenſe, life, and motion. This the neceſſity of breathing has VI. 
forced into our knowledge. But how many other extrinſecal, and pofſibly ww—— 
very remote bodies, do the ſprings of theſe admirable machines depend on, | 
which are not vulgarly obſerved, of fo much as thought on; and how many 
are there, which the ſevereſt enquiry can never diſcover? The inhabitants 
of this ſpot of the univerſe, though removed ſo many millions of miles from 
the ſun, yet depend fo much on the duly tempered motion of particles 
coming from, or agitated by it, that were this earth removed but a ſmall 
of the diſtance out of its preſent ſituation, and placed a little farther or 

nearer that ſource of heat, it is more than probable that the greateſt part of 
the animals in it would immediately perith : fince we find them ſo often de- 
ſtroyed by an exceſs or defect of the ſun's warmth, which an accidental po- 
ſition, in ſome parts of this our little globe, expoſes them to. The quali- 
ties obſerved in a loadſtone muſt needs have their ſource far beyond the 
confines of that body ; and the , Aeg, often on ſeveral ſorts of animals 
by inviſible cauſes, the certain death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by 
barely paſſing the line, of, as it is certain of others, by being removed into 
a neighbouring country ; evidently ſhew that the concurrence and operation 
of ſeveral bodies, with which they are ſeldom thought to have any thing to 
do, is abſolutely neceſſary to make them be what they appear to us, and to 
preſerve thote qualities by which we know and diſtinguiſh them. We are 
then quite out of the way, when we think that things contain within them- 
ſelves the qualities that appear to us in them : and we in vain ſearch for that 
conſtitution within the body of a fly, or an elephant, upon which depend 
thoſe qualities and powers we obſerve in them. For which perhaps, to un- 
detſtand them aright, we ought to look not only beyond this our earth and 
atmoſphere, but even beyond the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar our eyes have yet 
diſcovered. For how much the being and operation of particular ſubſtances 
in this our globe depends on cauſes utterly beyond our view, is impoſſible 
tor us to determine. We ſee and perceive ſome of the motions and groſſer 
operations of things here about us ; but whence the ſtreams come that keep 
all theſe curious machines in motion and repair, how conveyed and modi- 
fed, is beyond our notice and apprehenſion: and the great parts and wheels, 
a I may ſo ſay, of this ſtupendous ſtructure of the univerſe, may, for aught 
we know, have ſuch a connection and dependence in their influences and ope- 
7210ns one upon another, that perhaps things in this our manſion would put 
on quite another face, and ceaſe to be what they are, if ſome one of the ſtars 
or great bodies, incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be or 
move as it does. This is certain; things however abſolute and entire they 
ſeem in themſelves, are but retainers to other parts of nature, for that which 

ey are moſt taken notice of by us. Their obſervable qualities, actions, 
ne powers, are owing to ſomething without them; and there is not ſo 
compleat and perfect à part that we know of nature, which does not owe 
|" being it has; and the excellencies of it, to its neighbours; and we muſt 
hy dur thoughts within the ſurface of any body, but look a great 

farther, to comprehend perfectly thoſe qualities that are in it. | 


§ 12. Ir 
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B O OR 812. Ir this be ſo, it is not to be wondered, that we have very imperſeg 


IV. 


ideas of ſubſtances; and that the real eſſences, on which depend their pro- 


- perties and operations, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover ſo much a 


Judgment 


may reach 
farther, but 
that is not 
knowledge. 


What is re- 


quiſite for 
our know - 


that ſize, figure, and texture of their minute and active parts, which is really 


in them; much leſs the different motions and impulſes made in and upon 
them by bodies from without, upon which depends, and by which is formed 
the greateſt and moſt remarkable part of thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, 
and of which our complex ideas of them are made up. This conſideration 


alone is enough to put an end to all our hopes of ever having the ideas of 


their real eſſences; which, whilſt we want the nominal eflences we made uſe 
of inſtead of them, will be able to furniſh us but very ſparingly with any 


general knowledge, or univerſal propoſitions capable of real certainty, 
$13. Wr are not therefore to wonder, if certainty be to be found in very 
few general propoſitions made concerning ſubſtances: our knowledge of their 


qualities and properties goes very ſeldom farther than our ſenſes reach and in- 


food us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving men may, by ſtrength of judg- 


ment, penetrate farther, and on probabilities taken from wary obſervation, 


and hints well laid together, often gueſs right at what experience has not 
yet diſcovered to them. But this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only to 
Ne and has not that certainty which is requiſite to knowledge. For 

| general knowledge lies only in our own thoughts, and conſiſts barely in 
the contemplation of our own abſtract ideas. Wherever we perceive any 
agreement or diſagreement amongſt them, there we have general know- 
ledge; and, by putting the names of thoſe ideas together accordingly in 
propoſitions, can with certainty pronounce general truths. But becauſe the 


abſtract ideas of ſubſtances, for which their ſpecifick names ſtand, whenever 


they have any diſtin& and determinate ſignification, have a diſcoverable con- 


nection or inconſiſtency with but a very few other ideas; the certainty of 


univerſal propoſitions concerning ſubſtances is very narrow and ſcanty in 
that part, which is our principal enquiry concerning them: and there arc 
ſcarce any of the names of ſubſtances, let the idea it is applied to be what 
it will, of which we can generally and with certainty pronounce, that it has 
or has not this or that other quality belonging to it, and conſtantly co- 
exiſting or inconſiſtent with that idea, wherever it is to be found. 

514. Bxroxk we can have any tolerable knowledge of this kind, we mult 
firſt know what changes the primary qualities of one body do regularly pro- 


ledge of ſub- duce in the primary qualities of another, and how. Secondly, we muſt know 


ſtances. 


what primary qualities of any body produce certain ſenſations or ideas in Us: 
This is in truth no leſs than to know all the effects of matter, under its divers 
modifications of bulk, figure, coheſion of parts, motion and reſt. Which, 
think every body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us without 
revelation.” Nor if it were revealed to us, Be e ſort of figure, bulk, and motion 
of corpuſeles, would produce in us the ſenſation of a yellow colour, and whit 
ſort of figure, bulk, and texture of parts, in the ſuperficies of any body, bac 
fit to give ſuch corpuſcles their due motion to produce that colour; WO! 

that be enough to make univerſal propoſitions with certainty, n 


their truth and certainty. 


the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had faculties acute enough to perceive C u A "Io 


the preciſe bulk, figure, texture, and motion of bodies in thoſe minute parts, 
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by which they operate on our ſenſes, ſo that we might by thoſe frame ou 


abſtract ideas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal ſubſtances, 
whoſe operations ſeem to lie more level to our underſtandings: for as to the 
operations of ſpirits, both their thinking and moving of bodies, we at firſt 
ſight find ourſelves at a loſs; thoug perha s, when we have applied our 
thoughts a little nearer to the conſideration of bodies, 'and their operations, 
and examined how far our notions, even in theſe, reach, with any clearneſs, 
beyond ſenſible matter of fact, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, that even in 


theſe too our diſcoveries amount to very little beyond perfect ignorance and 


incapacity. b 
; 65 A Turs is evident, the ahſtract complex ideas of ſubſtances, for which 
their general names ſtand, not comprehending their real conſtitutions, can 
afford us very little univerſal certainty. Becauſe our ideas of them are not 
made up of that, on which thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and would 
inform ourſelves about, do depend, or with which they have any certain con- 
nection: v. g. let the ideas to which we give the name man, be, as it com- 
monly is, 25 of the ordinary ſhape, with ſenſe, voluntary motion, and 
reaſon joined to it. This being the abſtract idea, and conſequently the eſſence 
of our ſpecies man, ye can make but very few general certain propoſitions con- 
cerning man, ſtanding for ſuch an idea, Becauſe not knowing the real conſti- 
tution on which ſenſation, power of motion, and reaſonin g, with that peculiar 
ſhape, a aps and whereby they are united together in the ſame ſubject, there 
are very few other qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a neceſ- 
fary connection: and therefore we cannot with certainty affirm, that all men 
ſleep by intervals; that no man can be nouriſhed by wood or ſtones ; that all 
men will be polſoned by hemlock : becauſe theſe ideas have no connection nor 
repugnancy with this our nominal efſence of man, with this abſtra& idea that 
name ſtands for. We muſt, in theſe and the like, appeal to trial in particular 
ſubjects, which can reach but a little way. We muſt content ourſelves with 


probability in the reſt ; but can have no 8 certainty, whilſt our ſpe- 


ciick idea of man contains not that real conſtitution, which is the root, 
wherein all his inſeparable qualities are united, and from whence they flow. 
Whilſt our idea, the word man ſtands for, is only an imperfect collection of 
lome ſenſible qualities and powers in him, there js no diſcernible connection 


or repugnance between our ſpecifick idea, and the operation of either the 


parts of hemlock or ſtones, upon his conſtitution. There are animals that 
lafely eat hemlack, and others that are nouriſhed by wood and ſtones: but as 
long as we want ideas of thoſe real conſtitutions of different ſorts-of animals, 
whereon theſe and the like qual'ti:s and powers depend, we mult not hope to 
reach certainty in univerſal propoſitions concerning them. Thoſe few ideas 
only, which have a diſcernible connection with our nominal effence, or any 
7 it, can afford us ſuch propoſitions. But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo 
bg; hs that we may Juſtly look an our certain general knowledge of 
es as almoſt none at all. . WIT 


Whilſt our 
ideas of ſub- 
ſtances con- 
tain not their 
real conſtitu- 
tions, we can 
make but few 
general cer- 
tain prapoſi- 
tions con- 
cerning 


them. 
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B O OR * 6. To conclude, general propoſitions, of what kind ſoever, are the 
IV. only capable of certainty, when the terms uſed in them ſtand for ſuch lin 
8 whoſe agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſca. 
erein lies : - 14 
che general vered by us. And we are then certain of their truth or fal ſhood, when we 
certainty of perceive the ideas the terms ſtand for to agree or not agree, according as the 
propoſitions. are affirmed or denied one of another. Whence we may take notice, that 
eneral certainty is never to be found but in our ideas. Whenever we 80 to 
feel it elſewhere in experiment, or obſervations without us, our knowledge 
goes not beyond particulars. It is the contemplation of our own abſtrad 

ideas that alone is able to afford us general knowledge. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Of Maxims. 


CMA. 8 . HERE are a ſort of propoſitions, which under the name of maxims 
VII. and axioms have paſſed for principles of ſcience ; and becauſe the 
are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate, although no- body (that! know) 
.. ever went about to ſhew the reaſon and foundation of their clearneſs or co- 
gency. It may however be worth while to enquire into the reaſon of their 
evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo examine hoy 

far they influence and govern our other knowledge. 


2 § 2. KNOWLEDGE, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the perception of the 
If-evidence 


nce agreement or diſagreement of ideas: now where that agreement or diſagree- 


ment is perceived immediately by itſelf, without the intervention or help of 

any other, there our knowledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be ſo to 

any one, who will but conſider any of thoſe hs fitions, which, without any 

proof, he aſſents to at firſt ſight: for in all of them he will find, that the 

_reaſon of his aſſent is from that agreement or diſagreement, which the mind, 

by an immediate comparing them, finds in thoſe ideas anſwering the af. 

firmation or negation in the propoſition. 

Selk eri. 583. Tris being fo, in the next place let us conſider, whether this ſelf- 

dence not pe- evidence be peculiar only to thoſe propofitions, which l paſs under 

collar t9.7e- the name x Pat 2 aft and have the dignity of axioms allowed them. And 

jams. here it is plain, that ſeveral other truths, not allowed to be axioms, partake 

. equally with them in this ſelf-evidence. This we ſhall ſee, if we go ove! 

theſe ſeveral forts of agreement or diſagreement of ideas, which I have above- 

mentioned, viz. identity, relation, co-exiſtence, and real exiſtence; which 

will diſcover to us, that not only thoſe few propoſitions, which have had 

the credit of maxims, are ſelf-evident, but a great many, even almoſt an 
infinite number of other propoſitions are ſuch. | wy 

„ Astoiden- 5 4. For, firſt the immediate perception of the agreement or diſagter 

hon Ae 21 ment of identity, being founded in the mind's having diſtinct ideas, this at- 

propdfitions, fords us as many ſelf-evident a bh as we have diſtinct ideas. Ev!) 

, 


has, as the foundation of it, various 10 


{lf-evident. | diſtin 
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Aſtinct ideas: and it is the firſt act of the mind (without which it can never CH Ar. 
he capable of any knowledge) to know every one of its ideas by itſelf, and VII. 
Jiſtinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he knows the 
ideas he has; that he knows alſo, when any one is in his underſtanding, and | 
what it is; and that when more than one are there, he knows them diſ- 
tinctly and unconfuſedly one from another. Which always being ſo (it be- 
ing impoſlible but that he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never 
be in doubt when any idea is in his mind, that it is there, and is that idea 
it is; and that two diſtin ideas, when they are in his mind, are there, and 
are not one and the ſame idea. So that all ſuch affirmations and negations 
are made without any poſſibility of doubt, uncertainty, or heſitation, and 
muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as we 
have in our minds determined ideas, which the terms in the propoſition 
ſtand for. And therefore whenever the mind with attention conſiders any 
propoſition, ſo as to perceive the two ideas ſignified by the terms, and affirmed 
or denied one of the other, to be the ſame or different ; it is preſently and infal- 
libly certain of the truth of ſuch a propoſition, and this equally, whether theſe 
propoſitions be in terms ſtanding for more general ideas, or ſuch as are leſs ſo, 
v. g. whether the general idea of being be affirmed of itſelf, as in this propo- 
fition, whatſoever is, is; or a more particular idea be affirmed of itſelf, as a 
man is a man; or, whatſoever is white is white; or whether the idea of being 
in general be denied of not being, which is the only (if I may fo call it) idea 
different from it, as in this other propoſition, it is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be; or any idea of any particular being be denied of 
another different from it, as, a man is not a horſe; red is not blue. The 
difference of the ideas, as ſoon as the terms are underſtood, makes the truth of 
the propoſition preſently viſible, and that with an equal certainty and eaſineſs 
in the leſs as well as the more general propoſitions, and all for the ſame rea- 
lon, viz, becauſe the mind perceives, in any ideas that it has, the ſame idea 
to be the ſame with itſelf; and two different ideas to be different, and not 
the fame, And this it is equally certain of, whether theſe ideas be more or 
leſs general, abſtract, and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone to theſe 
two general propoſitions, whatſoever is, is; and it is impoſlible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be; that this ſort of ſelf-evidence belongs by any pe- 
culiar right, The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more to 
theſe vague ideas, ſignified by the terms whatſoever and thing, than it does 
lo any other ideas. Theſe two general maxims amounting to no more in 
ſhort but this, that the ſame is the ſame, and ſame is not different, are 
truths known in more particular inſtances, as well as in thoſe general max- 
ms, and-known alſo in particular inſtances, before theſe general maxims are 
ever thought on, and draw all their force from the diſcernment of the mind 
employed about particular ideas. There is nothing more viſible than that 
© mind, without the help of any proof, or reflection on either of theſe ge- 
00 propoſitions, perceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo certainly, that the idea 
* white is the idea of white, and not the idea of blue; and that the idea of 
k ite, when it is in the mind, is there, and is not abſent; that the conſi- 
, 2100 of theſe axioms can add nothing to the evidence or certainty of its 
WE Bbb2 know- 
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B O O « knowledge. Juſt fo it is (as every one may experiment in himſelf) in au 
IV. ideas a a. kd in his EN Ne 2 — 15 be of itſelf, wy es 
another; and to be in his mind, and not away when it is there, with 3 cer- 
tainty that cannot be greater; and therefore the truth of no general propo- 
fition can be known with a greater certainty, nor add any thing to ti 
So that in reſpect of identity, our intuitive knowledge reaches as far as gy; 
ideas. And we are capable of making as many ſelf-evident propoſitions, 25 
we have names for diſtinE& ideas. And I appeal to every one's own mind 
whether this propoſition, A circle is a circle, be not as ſelf-evident a pro | 
ſition, as that conſiſting of more general terms, whatſoever is, is; and again 
whether this propoſition, blue is not red, be not a propoſition that the 
mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it underſtands the words, than it 
does of that axiom, It is impoſſible for the fame thing to be, and not to be; 
and ſo of all the like. Weite arte 
2. In co-ex- Fg. SECONDLY, as to co-exiſtence, or ſuch neceſſary connection between 
iſtence we two ideas, that, in the ſubje& where one of them is ee there the other 


have few 


Citevident muſt neceſſarily be alſo: of ſuch agreement or diſagreement as this, the 
propoſitions. mind has an immediate perception but in very few of them. And there- 
fore in this ſort we have bat very little intuitive knowledge; nor are there 
to be found very many propoſitions that are ſelf- evident, though ſome there 
are; v. g. the idea of Allin a place equal to the contents of its ſuperficies, 
being annexcd to our idea of body, I think it is a ſelf-evident propoſition, 
that two bodies cannot be in the ſame place. | 
3. In other 8 6. THIRDLY, as to the relations of modes, mathematicians have framed 
relations we 2 > : | , a 
may have. Many axioms concerning that one relation of equality. As, equals taken 
from equals, the remainder will be equal; which; with the reſt of that 
kind, however they are received for maxims by the mathematicians, and are 
unqueſtionable truths ; yet, I think, that any one who conſiders them will 
not find, that they have a clearer ſelf- evidence than theſe, that one and one 
are equal to two; that if you take from the five fingers of one hand two, 
and from the five fingers of the other hand two, the remaining numbers 
will be equal. Theſe and a thouſand other ſach propoſitions may be found 
in numbers, which, at the very firſt hearing, force'the aſſent, and carry with 
them an equal, if not greater clearnels, than thoſe mathematical axioms. | 
4. Concem. § 7. FoURTHLY, as to real exiſtence, fince that has no connection with 
ing real exiſt- any other of our ideas, but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt being, we have in 
ence we have that, concerning the real exiſtence of all other beings, not ſo much as de. 
monſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident knowledge; and therefore concerning 
thoſe there are no maxims. FVV 
Theſe ax- . 88. In the next place let us conſider, what influence theſe received max- 
ioms do not ims have upon the other parts of our knowledge. The rules eſtabliſhed i 
much influ- the ſchools, that all reaſonings are ** ex præcognitis & præconceſſis, {ee 
other know- to lay the foundation of all other knowledge in theſe maxims, and to ſup- 
ledge. * pole them to be præcognita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe two things: 
Felt, that theſe axioms are thoſe truths that are firſt known to the mind. 


And, ſecondly, that upon them the other parts of our * A 7 
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"49. Fiks x, that they are not the truths firſt known to the mind is evi- CH A y. 
gent to experience, as we have ſhewn in another place, book i. chap. ii. Who VII. 
-ceives not that a child certainly knows that a ſtranger is not its mother; deen are 
"nat its ſucking-bottle is not the rod, long before he knows that it is impoſ- ye nor the 
ible for the ſame thing to be and not to be? And how many truths are truths we fir 
there about numbers, which it 1s obvious to obſerve, that the mind is per- 18 
ſectly acquainted with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe It 
yeneral maxims, to which mathematicians, in their arguings, do ſometimes 1 
refer them ? Whereof the reaſon is very plain: for that which makes the Mn 
mind aſſent to ſuch propoſitions, being nothing elſe but the perception it has ti 
of the agreement or diſagreement of its ideas, according as it finds them af- 1 
firmed or denied one of another, in words it underſtands; and every idea 4 
being known to be what it is, and every two diſtinct ideas being known not 
to be the ſame ; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident truths muſt 
be firſt known, which conſiſt of ideas that are firſt in the mind: and the 
ideas firſt in the mind, it is evident, are thoſe of particular things, from. 
whence, by flow degrees, the underſtanding proceeds to ſome few general. 
ones; which being taken from the ordinary and familiar objects of ſenſe, 
ae ſettled in the mind, with general names to them. Thus particular ideas 
are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo knowledge got about them; and. 
next to them, the leſs general or ſpecifick, which are next to particular: for 
abſtract ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy to childten, or the yet unexerciſed 
mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown men, it is only becauſe 
by conſtant and familiar uſe they are made fo. For when we nicely reflect 
upon them, we ſhall find, that general ideas are fictions and contrivances of 
the mind, that carry difficulty with them, and do not fo eaſily offer them- 
ſelves, as we are apt to imagine. For example, does it not require ſome 
pains and {kill to form the general idea of a triangle (which is yet none of 
the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and difficult) for it mult be neither oblique, 
nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor ſcalenon; but all and none 
of theſe at once. In fleck, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt; an 
idea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent ideas are put toge- 
ther. It is true, the mind, in this imperfect ſtate, has need of ſuch ideas, and 
makes all the haſte to them it can, for the conveniency of communication and 
enlargement oſ knowledge; to both which it is naturally very much. inclined. 
. But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch ideas are marks of our imperfection; 
at leaſt this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general ideas are 
not thoſe that the mind is firſt and more eaſily acquainted with, not. ſuch as 
its earlieſt knowledge is converſant about. 
io. Srconpr v, from what has been ſaid it plainly follows, that theſe Becauſe on- 
magnified maxims are not the principles and foundations of all our other 8 
knowledge. For if there be a great many other truths, which have as much r rag 
ſelf- evidence as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is in- ledge do not 
poſſible they ſhould be the principles, from which we deduce all other truths, Fend. 
Is ut impoſſible to know that one and two are equal to three, but by virtue of 
this, or ſome ſuch axiom, viz. the whole is equal to all its parts taken toge- 
ther? Many a one knows that one and two are equal.to — 
7 ; card, 
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B © © K heard, or thought on that, or any other axiom, by which it might be proved: 

IV. and knows it as certainly, as any other man knows, that the whole is equal 
L—— to all its parts, or any other maxim, and all from the ſame reaſon of ſelf. 
evidence; the equality of thoſe ideas being as viſible and certain to him with. 
out that, or any other axiom, as with it, it needing no proof to make it 
perceived. Nor after the knowledge, that the whole is equal to all its part, 
does he know that one and two are equal to three, better or more certainly 
than he did before. For if there be any odds in thoſe ideas, the whole 5 
parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the mind. 
than thoſe of one, two, and three. And indeed, I think, I may aſk theſ 
men, who will needs have all knowledge, beſides thoſe general principles 
themſelves, to depend on general, innate, and ſelf-evident principles: what 
principle is requiſite to prove, that one and one are two, that two and two 
are four, that three times two are fix? Which being known without any 
proof, do evince, that either all knowledge does not depend on certain præ- 
cognita or general maxims, called principles, or elſe * theſe are princi- 
ples; and if theſe are to be counted principles, a great part of numeration 
will be ſo. To which if we add all the ſelf-evident propoſitions, which 
may be made about all our diſtin& ideas, principles will be almoſt infinite, 
at leaſt innumerable, which men arrive to the knowledge of, at different 
ages; and a great many of theſe innate principles they never come to know 
all their lives. But whether they come in view of the mind, earlier or later, 
this is true of them, that they are all known by their native evidence, are 
wholly independent, receive no light, nor are capable of any proof one from 
another; much leſs the more particular, from the more general; or the 
more ſimple, from the more compounded : the more ſimple, and leſs ab- 
ſtrat, being the moſt familiar, and the eaſier and earlier apprehended. But 
whichever be the cleareſt ideas, the evidence and certainty of all ſuch pro- 
poſitions is in this, that a man ſees the ſame idea to be the ſame idea, and 
infallibly perceives two different ideas to be different ideas. For when a 
man has in his underſtanding the ideas of one and of two, the idea of 
yellow, and the idea of blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the ide 
of one is the idea of one, and not the idea of two; and that the idea of 
yellow is the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue. For a man cannot 
confound the ideas in his mind, which he has diſtin : that would be to 
have them confuſed and diſtin& at the ſame time, which is a contradiction: 
and to have none diſtin& is to have no uſe of our faculties, to have no 
knowledge at all. And therefore what idea ſoever is affirmed of itſelf, or 
whatſoever two entire diſtin& ideas are denied one of another, the mind 
cannot but aſſent to ſuch a propoſition as infallibly true, as ſoon as it under- 
ſtands the terms, without Hefttation or need of proof, or regarding thoſe 


What uſe. made in more general terms, and called maxims. 


—— 811. WHAT. ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe general maxims of no uſe! 
have. By no means ;: though perhaps their uſe is not that, which it is commonly 


taken to be. - But fince doubting in the leaſt of what hath been by ſome 
men aſcribed to theſe maxims may be apt to be cried out againſt, as Oel- 
turning the foundations of all the ſciences ; it may be worth while to * 
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der them, with reſpect to other parts of our knowledge, and examine more C n a v. 
particularly to what purpoſes they ſerve, and to what not. VII. 
1. Ir is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they are of no uſe 
to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident propoſitions. 
2. Ir is as plain that they are not, nor have been the foundations whereon 
any ſcience hath been built. There is, I know, a great deal of talk, propa- 
ted from ſcholaſtick men, of ſciences and the maxims on which they are 
built: but it has been my ill luck never to meet with any ſuch ſciences ; 
much leſs any one built upon theſe two maxims, what is, is; and it is im- 
poſſible for he ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad to- 
be ſhewn where any ſuch ſcience, erected upon theſe, or any other general 
axioms, is to be found: and ſhould be obliged to any one who would lay 
before me the frame and ſyſtem of any ſcience fo built on theſe or any ſuch- 
like maxims, that could not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any confi- 
deration of them. I aſk, whether theſe general maxims have not the ſame 
uſe in the ſtudy of divinity, and in theological queſtions, that they have in 
other ſciences ? They ſerve here too to filence wranglers, and put an end to- 
diſpute. But I think that no-body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian 
religion is built upon theſe maxims, or that the knowledge we have of it is 
derived from theſe principles. It is from revelation we have received it, 
and without revelation theſe maxims had never been able to help us to it. 
When we find out an idea, by whoſe intervention we diſcover the connection 
of two others, this is a revelation from God to us, by the voice of reaſon. 
For we then come to know a truth that we did not know before. When 
God declares any truth to us, this is a revelation to us by the voice of his 
ſpirit, and we are advanced in our knowledge. But in neither of theſe do 
we receive our light or knowledge from maxims. But in the one the things 
themſelves afford it, and we ſee the truth in them by perceiving their agree- 
ment or diſagreement. In the other, God himſelf aftords it immediately to. 
us, and we ſee the truth of what he ſays in his unerring veracity. 
3. THEY are not of uſe to help men forward in the advancement of 
ſciences, or new diſcoveries of yet unknown truths. Mr. Newton, in his 
never enough to be admired book, has demonſtrated ſeveral propoſitions, 
which are ſo many new truths, before unknown to the world, and are far- 
ther advances in mathematical knowledge: but, for the diſcovery of theſe, it 
us not the general maxims, what is, is; or, the whole is bigger than a 
part, or the like; that helped him. Theſe were not the clues that led him 
into the diſcovery of the truth and certainty of thoſe propoſitions. Nor 
was 1t by them that he got the knowledge of thoſe demonſtrations ; but by 
nding out intermediate ideas, that ſhewed the agreement or diſagreement 
of the ideas, as expreſſed in the propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the 
vreateſt exerciſe and improvement of human underſtandin g in the enlarging 
ot knowledge, and advancing the ſciences; wherein they are far enough 
from. receivi : 
m kecelving any help from the contemplation of theſe, or the like mag- 
Lifted maxims. Would thoſe who have this traditional admiration of theſe 
1 that they think no ſteg can be made in knowledge W 
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the ſupport of an axiom, no ſtone laid in the building of the ſciences with. 
out a general maxim, but diſtinguiſh between the method of acquirin 
knowledge, and of . between the method of raiſing Fs. 
ſcience and that of teaching it to others as far as it is advanced; they __ 
ſee that thoſe general maxims were not the foundations on which the jr; 
diſcoverers raiſed their admirable ſtructures, nor the keys that unlocked and 
opened thoſe ſecrets of knowledge. Though afterwards, when ſchools were 
erected, and ſciences had their profeſſors to teach what others had found 
out, they often made uſe of maxims, i. e. laid down certain propoſitions 
which were ſelf-evident, or to be received for true; which being ſettled in 
the minds of their ſcholars, as unqueſtionable verities, they on occafiun 
made uſe of, to convince them of truths in particular inſtances that were 
not ſo familiar to their minds as thoſe general axioms-which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled in their minds. Though theſ: 

ticular inſtances, when well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the 
underſtanding than the general maxims brought to confirm them: and it 
was in thoſe particular'inſtances that the firſt diſcoverer found the truth, 
without the help of the general maxims : and ſo may any one elſe do, why 
with attention conſiders them. | | 

To come therefore to'the uſe that is made of maxims. 

1. THEY are of uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary methods of 


teaching ſciences as far as they are advanced; but of little or none in ad- 


vancing them farther. L 

2. Tuer are of uſe in diſputes, for the ſilencing of obſtinate wrangler, 
and bringing thoſe conteſts to ſome concluſion. Whether a need of them 
to that end came not in, in the manner following, I crave leave to enquire, 
The ſchools having made diſputation the touchſtone of men's abilitics, and 
the criterion of knowledge, adjudged victory to him that kept the field: 
and he that had the laſt word, was concluded to have the better of the argu- 
ment, if not of the cauſe. But becauſe by this means there was like to be 
no deciſion between ſkilful combatants, whilſt one never failed of a medius 


terminus to prove any propoſition ; and the other could as conſtantly, with- 


out, or with a diſtinction, deny the major or minor; to prevent, as much a 
could be, running out of diſputes into an endleſs train of ſyllogiſms, certan 
general propoſitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were introduced into 
the ſchools; which being ſuch as all men allowed and agreed in, were looked 
on as general meaſures of truth, and ſerved inſtead of principles (where the 
diſputants had not lain down any other between them) beyond which there 
was no going, and which muſt not be receded from by either ſide. And 


thus theſe maxims getting the name of principles, beyond which men 1 


diſpute could not retreat; were by miſtake taken to be originals and ſources 
from whence all knowledge began, and the foundations whereon the fi 


ences were built. Becauſe when in their difputes they came to any of thele, 


| they ſtopped there, and went no farther, che matter was determined. ÞY 


bow much this is a miſtake, hath been already ſhewn. Tun 
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Tuts method of the ſchools, which have been thought the fountains of CH Ay. 
knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, the like uſe of theſe maxims, into a VII. 
great part of converſation out of the ſchools, to ſtop the mouths of cavillers, =———— 
whom any one is excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they deny 
theſe general ſelf-evident principles received 4 all reaſonable men, who 
have once thought of them: but yet their uſe herein is but to put an end 
to wrangling. They in truth, when urged in ſuch caſes, teach nothing: 
that is already done by the intermediate ideas made uſe of in the debate, | 
whoſe connection may be ſeen without the help of thoſe maxims, and fo 
the truth known before the maxim is produced, and the argument brought | 
to a firſt principle. Men would give off a wrong argument before it came 4 
to that, if in their diſputes they propoſed to themſelves the finding and em- Ll 
bracing of truth, and not a conteſt for victory. And thus maxims have . 1 
their uſe to put a ſtop to their perverſeneſs, whoſe ingenuity ſhould have 
yielded ſooner. - But the method of the ſchools having allowed and encou- 
raged men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident truth till they are battled, i. e. till 
they are reduced to contradict themſelves or ſome eſtabliſhed principle; it is 
no wonder that they ſhould not in civil converſation be aſhamed of that, 
which in the ſchools is counted a virtue and a glory; obſtinately to main- 
tain that ſide of the queſtion they have choſen, whether true or falſe, to the 
laſt extremity, even after conviction. A ſtrange way to attain truth and 
knowledge, and that which I think the rational part of mankind, not. cor- 
rupted by education, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt 
the lovers of truth, and ſtudents of religion or nature ; or introduced into 
the ſeminaries of thoſe who are to propagate the truths of religion or philo- 
ſophy amongſt the ignorant and unconvinced. How much ſuch a way of 
learning is like to turn young men's minds from the ſincere ſearch and love 
of truth; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any ſuch thing, 
or at leaſt worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This I think, 
that bating thoſe places, which brought the Peripatetick philoſophy into 
their ſchools, where it continued many ages, without teaching the world 
any thing but the art of wrangling ; theſe maxims were no-where thought 
the foundations on which the ſciences were built, nor the great helps to the 
advancement of knowledge. | 

As to theſe general maxims therefore, they are, as I have ſaid, of great What uſe 
uſe in diſputes, to ſtop the mouths of wranglers; but not of much uſe to ae en 
the diſcovery of unknown truths, or to help the mind forwards in its ſearch have. 

after knowledge. . For who ever began to build his knowledge on this ge- 
neral propoſition, what is, is; or, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be: and from either of theſe, as from a principle of ſcience, de- 
| Cuced a ſyſtem of uſeful knowledge? Wrong opinions often involving con- 
re one of theſe maxims, as a touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew 
hither they lead. But yet, however fit to lay open the abſurdity or miſ- 
F 0 a man's reaſoning or opinion, they are of very little uſe for en- 
I tening the underſtanding: and it will not be found, that the mind 
"ves much help from them in its progreſs in knowledge; which would 
| 10 leſs, nor leſs certain, were theſe two general propoſitions never 

| . Ccc | thought 
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B © o k thought on. It is true, as I have ſaid, they ſometimes ſerve in argumen 
IV. tation to ſtop a wrangler's mouth, by ſhewing the abſurdity of what he faith, 
w—— and by expoſing him to the ſhame of contradicting what all the world 
knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But it is one thing to 

ſhew a man that he is in an error; and another to put him in poſſeſiion of 

truth: and I would fain know what truths theſe two propaſitions are able 

to teach, and by their influence make us know, which we did not know he. 

fore, or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from them as well 

as we can, they are only about identical predications, and influence, if any 

at all, none but ſuch. Each particular propoſition concerning identity or 

diverſity, is as clearly and certainly known in itſelf, if attended to, as either 

of theſe general ones: only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all caſes, are 
therefore more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general max- 

ims, many of them are no more than bare verbal propoſitions, and teach us 
nothing but the reſpect and import of names one to another. The whole 

«« is equal to all its parts; what real truth, I beſeech you, does it teach ug? 

What more is contained in that maxim than what the ſignification of the 

word totum, or the whole, does of itſelf import? And he that knows that 

the word whole ſtands for what is made up of all its parts, kncws 

very little lefs, than that the whole is equal to all its parts. And upon the 

fame ground, I think that this L a hill is higher than a valley, 

and ſeveral the like, may alſo pats for maxims. But yet maſters of mathe- 

maticks, when they would, as teachers of what they know, initiate others in 

that ſcience, do not without reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch maxiras, 

at the entrance of their ſyſtems ; that their ſcholars, having in the begin- 

ning perfectly acquainted their thoughts with theſe propoſitions made in 

fuch general terms, may be uſed to make ſuch reflections, and have theſe 
more general propoſitions, as formed rules and ſayings, ready to apply to all 

particular caſes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they are more cleat 
and evident than the particular inſtances they are brought to confirm; but 
that, being more familiar to the mind, the very naming them is enough to 

fatisfy the underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from our cuſtom of uſing 
them, and the eſtabliſhment they have got in our minds, by our often think- 
ing of them, than from the different evidence of the things. But befor 
cuſtom has ſettled methods of thinking and reaſoning in our minds, I am apt 
to imagine it is quite otherwiſe ; and that the child, when a part of his apple is 
taken away, knows it better in that particular inſtance, than by this general 
propoſition, the whole is equal to all its parts; and that if one of theſe have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has more need to be let 
into his mind by the particular, than the particular by the general. For in 
8 our knowledge begins, and ſo ſpreads itſelf by degrees to general. 
hough afterwards the mind takes the quite contrary courſe, and having 


drawn its knowledge into as general propoſitions as it can, makes thoſe familiar 
to its thoughts, and accuſtoms itſelf to have recourſe to them, as to the ſtan- 
dards of truth and falſhood. By which familiar uſe of them, as rules to mc 
ſure the truth of other e it comes in time to be thought, thit 


more particular propoſitions have their truth and evidence from their m 
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mity to theſe more general ones, which in diſcourſe and argumentation are ſo C H a Þ. 
frequently urged, and conſtantly admitted. And this I think to be the reaſon VII. 
why amongſt ſo many ſelf-evident propoſitions, the moſt general only have 
had the title of Maxims. | 

$ 12. ONE thing farther, I think, it may not be amiſs to obſerve con- ine, if 
cerning theſe general maxims, that they are ſo far from improving or eſta- fre in che 
bliſhing our minds in true knowledge, that if our notions be wrong, looſe uſe of words, 
or unſteady, and we reſign up our thoughts to the ſound of words, rather 7 prove 
than fix them on ſettled determined ideas of things; I fay, theſe general tions. 
maxims will ſerve to confirm us in miſtakes ; and in ſuch a way of uſe of 
words, which is moſt common, will ſerve to-prove contradictions : v. g. he 
that, with Des Cartes, ſhall frame in his mind an idea of what he calls 
body to be nothing but extenſion, may eaſily demonſtrate that there is no 
vacuum, i. e. no ſpace void of body, by this maxim, what is, is. For the 
idea to which he annexes the name body, being bare extenſion, his know- 
ledge, that ſpace cannot be without body, is certain. For he knows his 
own idea of extenſion clearly and diſtinctly, and knows that it is what it is, 
and not another idea, though it be called by theſe three names, extenſion, 
body, ſpace. - Which three words, ſtanding for one and the ſame idea, may 
no doubt, with the ſame evidence and certainty, be affirmed one of another, 
as each of itſelf :- and it is as certain, that whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for 
one and the ſame idea, this predication is as true and identical in its fignifi- 
cation, that ſpace is body, as this predication is true and identical, that 
body is body, both in ſignification and ſound, N 

iz. Bor if another ſhall come, and make to himſelf another idea, diffe- Inſtance in 
rent from Des Cartes's, of the thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, he calls by Vacuum. 
the ame name body: and make his idea, which he expreſſes by the word body, 
to be of a thing that hath both extenſion and ſolidity together; he will as eafily 
demonſtrate, that there may be a vacuum, or ſpace without a body, as Des 
Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Becauſe the idea to which he gives the 
name ſpace being barely the ſimple one of extenſion; and the idea to which 
e giyes the name body, being the complex idea of extenſion and reſiſtibi- 
lity, or ſolidity, together in the ſame ſubject; theſe two ideas are not 
exactly one and the ſame, but in the underſtanding as diſtinct as the ideas of 
one and two, white and black, or as of corporeity and humanity, if I may 
ule thoſe barbarous terms: and therefore the predication of them in our 
minds, or in words ſtanding for them, is not identical, but the negation of 
them one of another; viz. this propoſition, extenſion or ſpace is not body, 
+ true and evidently certain, as this maxim, it is impoſſible for the fame 
thing to be and not to be, can make any propoſition. 5 

914. Bur yet though both theſe propoſitions (as you ſee) may be equally They prove 
demonſtrated, viz. that there may be a vacuum, and that there cannot be a 70 the ex- 
8 by theſe two certain principles, viz. what is, is; and the ſame things with - 


ung cannot be, and not be: et neither of theſe principles will ſerve to out us. 

Wes to us, that any, or what bodies do exiſt : for that we are left to our 
: <5, to diſcover to us as far as they can. Thoſe univerſal and ſelf-evident 
prnciples, being only our conſtant, clear, and diſtinct knowledge of our own 
"DEV 8 ideas, 
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ideas, more general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that pag, 
without the mind ; their were is founded only upon the knowledge we 


_w—— haye of each idea by itſelf, and of its diſtinction from others; about which 
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ideas. 


we cannot be miſtaken whilſt they are in our minds, though we may, and 
often are miſtaken when we retain the names without the ideas; or uſe them 
confuſedly ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for another idea. In which 
caſes the force of theſe axioms, reaching only to the found, and not the ſigni- 
fication of the words, ſerves only to lead us into confuſion, miſtake, and errg; 
It is to ſhew men, that theſe maxims, however cried up for the great guard 
of truth, will not ſecure them from error in a careleſs looſe uſe of their 
words, that I have made this remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted concern. 
ing their little uſe for the improvement of knowledge, or dangerous uſe in 
undetermined ideas, I have been far enough from ſaying or intending they 
ſhould be laid aſide, as ſome have been too forward to charge me. I aſſirm them 
to be truths, ſelf-evident truths; and ſo cannot be laid aſide. As far as their 
influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor will I attempt to abridge 
it. But yet, without any injury to truth or knowledge, I may have reaſon to 
think their uſe is not anſwerable to the great ſtreſs which ſeems to be hid 
on them; and I may warn men not to make an ill uſe of them, for the con- 
firming themſelves in errors. | 

F 15. Bor let them be of what uſe they will in verbal propoſitions, they 
cannot diſcover or prove to us the leaſt knowledge of the nature of ſub- 
ſtances, as they are found and exiſt without us, any farther than grounded 
on experience. And though the conſequence of theſe two propoſitions, 
called principles, be very clear, and their uſe not dangerous or hurtful, in 
the probation' of ſuch things, wherein there is no need at all of them for 
proof, but ſuch as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. where our 


ideas are determined, and known by the names that ſtand for them: yet 


Iaſtance in 
man. 


when theſe principles, viz. what is, is; and it is impoſſible for the fame 
thing to be, and not to be; are made uſe of in the probation of propoſitions, 
wherein are words ſtanding for complex ideas; v. g. man, horſe, gold, virtue; 
there they are of infinite danger, and moſt commonly make men receive and 
retain falſhood for manifeſt truth, and uncertainty for demonſtration : upon 
which follow error, obſtinacy, and all the miſchiefs that can happen, from 
wrong reaſoning. The reaſon whereof is not, that theſe principles are lels 
true, or of leſs force in proving propoſitions made of terms ſtanding for 
complex ideas, than where the propofltions are about ſimple ideas. But 
becauſe men miſtake generally, thinking that where the ſame terms are pre- 
ſerved, the propoſitions are about the ſame things, though the ideas they 
ſtand for are in truth different; therefore theſe maxims are made uſe of to 
ſupport thoſe, which in ſound and appearance are contradictory propoſitions; 
as is clear in the demonſtrations above-mentioned about a vacuum. 50 that 
whilſt men take words for things, as uſually they do, theſe maxims may and 
do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory propoſitions : as ſhall yet be fer- 
ther made manifeſt. | 


$ 16. For inſtance, let man be that concerning orhich you would by theſe 


firlt principles demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, that ſo far as dewon- 


{tration 
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aration is by theſe principles, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal CHaP. 
true propofition, Or knowledge of any being exiſting without us. Firſt, a VII. 
child having framed the idea of a man, it is probable that his idea is juſt like 
that picture, which the painter makes of the viſible appearances joined toge- 
ther; and ſuch a complication of ideas together in his underſtanding, makes 
up the ſingle complex idea, which he calls man, whereof white or fleſh-co- 
lour in England being one, the child can demonſtrate to you that a negro is 
not a man, becauſe white colour was one of the conſtant ſimple ideas of the 
complex ideas he calls man: and therefore he can demonſtrate by the prin- 
ciple, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that a negro 
is not a man; the foundation of his certainty being not that univerſal pro- 
poſition, which perhaps he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtin& 
perception he hath of his own ſimple ideas of black and white, which he 
cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can ever miſtake one for another, whether he 
knows that maxim or no: and to this child, or any one who hath ſuch an idea, 
which he calls man, can you never demonſtrate that a man hath a ſoul, becauſe: 
his idea of man includes no ſuch notion or idea in it. And therefore to him, 
the principle of what is, 1s, proves not this matter ; but it depends upon col- 
le&ion and obſervation, by which he is to make his complex idea called man. 
$17. SECONDLY, another that hath gone farther in framing and collecting. 
the idea he calls man, and to the outward ſhape adds laughter and rational diſ- 
courſe, may demonſtrate that infants and changelings are no men, by this max- 
im, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be: and I have diſ- 
courſed with very rational men, who have actually denied that they are men. 
918. TIR, perhaps another makes up the complex idea which he 
calls man, only out of the ideas of body in general, and the powers of lan- 
guage and reaſon, and leaves out the ſhape wholly : this man is able to de- 
monſtrate, that a man may have no hands, but be quadrupes, neither of 
thoſe being included in his idea of man; and in whatever body or ſhape he 
tound ſpeech and reaſon joined, that was a man : becauſe having a clear 
knowledge of ſuch a complex idea, it is certain that what is, is. 
| F19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think we may ſay, that where our. Little uſe of 
eas are determined in our minds, and have annexed to them by us known theſe maxims 


and ſteady names under thoſe fettled determinations, there is little need or — cena 
no ule at all of theſe maxims, to prove the agreement or diſagreement of have clear 
any of them. He that cannot diſcern the truth or falſhood of ſuch propo- 1 
litions, without the help of theſe and the like maxims, will not be helped 

by theſe maxims to do it: ſince he cannot be ſuppoſed to know the truth 

of theſe maxims themſelves without proof, if he cannot know the truth of 

others without proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon this ground 

it is, that intuitive knowledge neither requires nor admits any proof, one 

part of it more than another. He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the 
foundation of all: knowledge and certainty : and he that needs any proof to 

make him certain, and give his aſſent to this propoſition, that, two are equal 

to two, will alſo- have need of a proof to make him admit, that what is, is. 

15 at needs a probation to convince him, that two are not three, that 

"ae is not black, that a triangle is not a circle, &c. or any other two 


determined. 
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B o o x determined diſtinct ideas are not one and the ſame, will need alſo a demong:.. 

IV. tion to convince him, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to 
Their uſe 8 20. AND as theſe maxims are of little uſe, where we have determined 
dangerous ideas, ſo they are, as I have ſhewed, of dangerous uſe, where our ideas are not 


where our . 4 : 
ideas are con- determined; and where we uſe words that are not annexed to determined ideas, 


fuſed, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandering ſignification, ſometimes ſtanding for 
| one, and ſometimes for another idea: from which follow miſtake and error, 
CS; which theſe maxims (brought as proofs to eſtabliſh propoſitions, wherein the 
terms ſtand for undetermined ideas) do by their authority confirm and rivet. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Of trifling propoſitions. 
Car. VI. &7, HET HER the maxims treated of in the foregoing chapter be 
Seas Cn. | of that uſe to real knowledge, as is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to 
ſitions bring be conſidered. This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, that there arc 
2 univerſal propoſitions ; which though they be certainly true, yet they add no 
ledge. light to our underſtandings, bring no increaſe to our knowledge. Such are, 
a ke den. $2. FiRsT, all purely identical propoſitions. Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt 
£non??P? bluſh, appear to contain no inſtruction in them. For when we affirm the ſaid 
term of itſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any cle 
and reab idea, it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt certainly know before, 
whether ſuch a propoſition be either made by or propoſed to us. Indeed that 
molt general one, what is, is, may ſerve ſometimes toſhew a man the abſurdity 
he is guilty of, when by circumlocution, or equivocal terms, he would, in 
particular inſtances, deny the ſame thing of itſelf; becauſe no- body will ſo 

openly bid defiance to common ſenſe, as to affirm viſible and direct contra- 
dictions in plain words; or if he does, a man is excuſed if he breaks off any 
farther diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think I may fay, that neither that 

| received maxim, nor any other identical propoſition teaches us any thing: and 
1 though in ſuch kind of propoſitions, this great and magnified maxim, boaſted 
to be the foundation of demonſtration, may be and often is made uſe of to con- 

firm them; yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, that the ſame word 

may with great certainty be affirmed of itſelf, withont any doubt of the truth 

of any ſuch propoſition ; and let me add alſo, without any real knowledge. 

$ 3. Fon at this rate, any very ignorant perſon; who can but make a pro- 

poſition, and knows what he means when he fays, ay or no, may make 4 

million of propoſitions, of whoſe truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet 

not know one thing in the world thereby; v. g. what is a ſoul, is a ſoul; 071 

ſoul is a ſoul; a fpirit is a ſpirit; a fetiche is a fetiche, &c. Theſe all being 
equivalent to this propoſition, viz. what is, is, i. e. what hath exiſtence, hath 

exiſtence; or who hath a ſoul, hath a ſoul. What is this more than trifiing 

with words? It is but like a monkey ſhifting his oyſter from one hand to 

the other; and had he but words, might, no doubt, have ſaid, At 1 
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« right hand is ſubject, and oyſter in left hand is predicate :” and ſo might C a v. 
have made a ſelf-evident propoſition of oyſter, i. e. oyſter is oyſter; and yet, VIII. 
with all this, not have been one whit the wiſer or more knowing: and 
that way of handling the matter would much at one have fatisfied the 
monkey's hunger, or a man's underſtanding ; and they would have improved 
in knowledge and bulk together. 
Ixxow there are ſome who, becauſe identical propoſitions are ſelf-evident, 
new a great concern for them, and think they do great ſervice to e <a 
by crying them up, as if in them was contained all knowledge, and the under- 
ſanding were led into all truth by them only. I grant as forwardly as any one, 
that they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, that the foundation of 
all our knowledge lies in the faculty we have of perceiving the ſame idea to be 
the ſame, and of diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn 
in the foregoing chapter. But how that vindicates the making uſe of iden- 
tical propoſitions, for the improvement of knowledge, from the imputation. 
of trifling, I do not ſee. Let any one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that 
the will is the will, or lay what ſtreſs on it he thinks fit; of what uſe is 
this, and an infinite the like propoſitions, for the enlarging our knowledge ? 
Let a man abound, as much as the plenty of words which he has will 
permit, in ſuch propoſitions as theſe ; a law is a law, and obligation is ob- 
ligation ; right is right, and wrong is wrong: will theſe and the like ever 
help him to an acquaintance with ethicks ? or inſtruct him or others in the 
knowledge of morality? Thoſe who know not, nor perhaps ever will 
know, what 1s right and what is wrong, nor the meaſures of them ; can 
with as much aſſurance make, and infallibly know the truth of, theſe and 
al ſuch propoſitions, as he that is beſt inſtructed in morality can do. But 
what advance do ſuch. propoſitions give in the knowledge of any thing ne- 
ceſlary or uſeful. for their conduct? | 
Hz would be thought to do little leſs than trifle who, for the enlightening 
the underſtanding in any part of knowledge, ſhould be buſy with identical. 
propoſitions, and infiſt on ſuch maxims as theſe : ſubſtance is ſubſtance, and. 
body is body ; a vacuum is a vacuum, and a vortex is a vortex ; a centaur is a 
centaur, and a chimera is a chimera, &c. For theſe and all ſuch. are equally 
true, equally certain, and equally ſelf-evident. But yet they cannot but be 
counted trifling, when made uſe of as principles of inſtruction, and ftreſs: 
lad on them, as helps to knowledge : Cabo they teach nothing but. what. 
erer) one, who is capable of diſcourſe, knows without being told; viz. that 
the ſame term is the ſame term, and the fame idea the ſame idea. And upon: 
this account. it was that I formerly did, and do ſtill think, the offering and: 
nculcating ſuch propoſitions, in order to give the underſtanding any new: 
light or inlet into the knowledge of things, no better than trifling.. 
IxsTRUCTION lies in ſomething very different; and he that would enlarge 
> own; or another's mind, to truths he does not yet know, muſt. find out 
utermediate ideas, and then lay them in ſuch order one by another, that the 
underſtanding may ſee the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe in queſtion.. 
opoſitions that do this are inſtructive ; but they are far from ſuch as affirm. 
term of itſelf: which is no way to advance one's ſelf or others, in any/ 
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B o o K ſort of knowledge. It no more helps to that, than it would help any one 
IV. in his learning to read, to have ſuch propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him 
An A is an A, and a B is a B; which a man may know as well as ane 
ſchool-maſter, and yet never be able to read a word as long as he lives. No 
do theſe, or any ſuch identical propoſitions, help him one jot forwards in 
the ſkill of reading, let him 2 what uſe of them he can. 
I thoſe who blame my calling them trifling propoſitions, had but read 
and been at the pains to underſtand, what I had above writ in very plain 
Engliſh, they could not but have ſeen that by identical propoſitions I mean 
only ſuch, wherein the ſame term, importing the ſame idea, is affirmed of 
itſelf: which I take to be the proper fignification of identical propoſitions. 
and concerning all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely to ſay, that to propoſe 
them as inſtructive, is no better than trifling. For no one who has the uſe 
of reaſon can miſs them, where it is — I they ſhould be taken notice 
- of nor doubt of their truth, when he does take notice of them. 
Bur if men will call propoſitions identical, wherein the ſame term is not 
affirmed of itſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly than I, others muſt judge: 
this is certain, all that they ſay of propoſitions that are not identical in i 
ſenſe, concerns not me, nor what I have ſaid; all that I have ſaid, relatin 
to thoſe propoſitions wherein the ſame term is affirmed of itſelf. And! 
would fain ſee an inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe of, to the 
advantage and improvement of any one's knowledge. Inſtances of other 
kinds, whatever uſe may be made of them, - concern not me, as not being 
ſuch as I call identical. | | 
Secondly, 84. SECONDLY, another ſort of trifling propoſitions is, when a part of 
when a part the complex idea is predicated of the name of the whole; a part of the de- 
eb Pour finition of the word defined. Such are all propoſitions wherein the genus 
predicated of is predicated of the ſpecies, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprchenſive 
the whole. terms : for what information, what knowledge carries this propoſition in it, 
viz. lead is a metal, to a man who knows the complex idea the name lead 
ſtands for? all the ſimple ideas that go to the complex one ſignified by the 
term metal, being nothing but what he before comprehended, and {ignited 
by the name lead. Indeed, to a man that knows the ſignification of the 
word metal, and not of the word lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain the ſg- 
nification of the word lead, by ſaying it is a metal, which at once exprelics 
ſeveral of its ſimple ideas, than to enumerate: them one by one, telling 
him it is a body very heavy, fuſible, and malleable. 
As partofthe, 8 5. ALIKE trifling it is, to predicate any other part of the definition of the 
definition Re. term defined, or to affirm any one of the ſimple ideas of a complex one of the 
2 em der name of the whole complex idea; as, all gold is fuſible. For fuſibilit) being 
one of the ſimple ideas that goes to the making up the complex one the ſound 
gold ſtands for, what can it be but playing with ſounds, to affirm that of the 
name gold, which is comprehended in its received ſignification? It would be 
thought little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a truth of momem, 
that gold is yellow ; and I ſee not how / it is any jot more material to fay, t g 
fuſible, unleſs that quality be left out of the complex idea, of which the ſoun 


gold is the mark in ordinary ſpeech. What inſtruction can it carry with it, t " 
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one that which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppoſed to know before? C n a v. 
For I am ſuppoſed to know the ſignification of the word another uſes to me, VIII. 
or elſe he is to tell me. And if I know that the name gold ſtands for this 
complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, it will not much 
inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a propoſition, and gravely ſay, 
all gold is fuſible. Such propoſitions can only ſerve to ſhew the diſingenu- 
ity of one, who will go from the definition of his own terms, by reminding 
him ſometimes of it; but carry no knowledge with them, but of the ſigni- 
cation of words, however certain they be. | 
& 6. EVERY man is an animal, or living body, is as certain a propoſition Inſtance, , 
as can be; but no more conducing to the knowledge of things, than to ſay, - on | 
a palfry is an ambling horſe, or a neighing ambling animal, both being only 
about the ſignification of words, and make me know but this; that body, 
ſenſe and motion, or 240 of ſenſation and moving, are three of thoſe ideas 
that I always comprehend and ſignify by the word man; and where they 
are not to be found together, the name man belongs not to that thing : and 
ſo of the other, that body, ſenſe, and a certain way of going, with a certain 
kind of voice, are ſome of thole ideas which I always comprehend, and fig- 
nify by the word paltry; and when they are not to be found together, the 
name palfry belongs not to that thing. It is juſt the ſame, and to the ſame 
purpoſe, when any term ſtanding for any one or more of the ſimple ideas, 
that all together make up that complex idea which is called man, is affirmed 
of the term man: v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman ſignified by the word homo all 
theſe diſtinct ideas united in one ſubject, © corporietas, ſenſibilitas, poten- 
*« tia ſe movendi, rationalitas, riſibilitas; he might, no doubt, with great 
certainty, univerſally affirm one, more, or all of theſe together of the word 
homo, but did no-more than ſay that the word homo, in his country, com- 
prehended in its ſignification all theſe ideas. Much like a romance knight, 
who by the word palfry ſignified theſe ideas; body of a certain figure, four- 
legged, with ſenſe, motion, ambling, neighing, white, uſed to have a woman 
on his back; might with the ſame certainty univerſally affirm alſo any or all i 
of theſe of the word palfry : but did thereby teach no more, but that the i 
word palfry, in his or romance language, ſtood for all theſe, and was not to | 
be applied to any thing, where any of theſe was wanting. But he that ſhall 1 
tell me, that in whatever thing ſenſe, motion, reaſon, and laughter, were = 
united, that thing had actually a notion of God, or would be caſt into a ſleep 
by opium, made indeed an inſtructive propoſition : becauſe neither having 
the notion of God, nor being caſt into fleep by opium, being contained in 
the idea ſignified by the word man, we are by ſuch propoſitions taught ſome- 
thing more than barely what the word man ſtands for; and therefore the 
knowledge contained in-it is-more than verbal. +. | 
9.7. BEFORE a man makes any propoſition, he is ſuppoſed to underſtand For this 
the terms he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a parrot, only making a noiſe . 
Imitation, and framing certain ſounds, which he has ys others; tion of words. 
15 not as a rational creature, uſing them for ſigns of ideas which he has in 
: mind, The hearer alſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the terms as the ſpeaker 
ules them, or elſe he talks Jargon, and makes an unintelligible noiſe. And 
VOL. I, R there- 
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B o o k therefore he trifles with words, who makes ſuch a propoſition, which, when 
IV. it is made, contains no more than one of the terms does, and which + man 
Vas ſuppoſed to know before; v. 5 a triangle hath three ſides, or ſaffron iz 
hen And this is no farther tolerable, than where a man goes to explain 
is terms, to one who is ſuppoſed or declares himſelf not to underſtand him 
and then it teaches only the fignification of that word, and the uſe of that ſign. | 
But no real © $8. We can know then the truth of two ſorts of propoſitions with per- 
knowledge. fect certainty; the one is, of thoſe trifling propoſitions which have a cer. 
tainty in them, but it is only a verbal certainty, but not inſtructive. And 
ſecondly, we can know the truth, and ſo may be, certain in propoſitions, 
which affirm ſomething of another, which is a neceſſary conſequence of it; 
preciſe complex idea, but not contained in it: as that the external angle of 
all triangles is bigger than either of the oppoſite internal angles; which ge- 
lation of the outward angle to either of the oppoſite internal angles, making 
no york of the complex idea ſignified by the name triangle, this is a real truth, 
and conveys with it inſtructive real knowledge. 

General pro- 9. WE having little or no knowledge of what combinations there he of 
Poſitions con- ſimple ideas exiſting together in ſubſtances, but by our ſenſes, we cannot 
dance make any uniyerſal certain propoſitions concerning them, any farther thn 
often trifling. our nominal eſſences lead us: which being to a very few and inconfiderable 
truths, in reſpec of thoſe which depend on their real conſtitutions, the ge- 
neral propoſitions that are made about ſubſtances, if they are certain, are for 
the moſt part but trifling ; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and ſuch 
as we can have no knowledge of their real truth, how much ſoever conſtant 
obſervation and analogy may aſſiſt our judgment in gueſſing. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that one may often meet with very clear Fi. coherent diſcourſes, that 
amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that names of ſubſtantial beings, 2s 
well as others, as far as they have relative fignifications affixed to them, may, 
with great truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in propoſitions, as 
their relative definitions make them fit to be fo joined; and propoſitions 
conſiſting of ſuch terms, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be deduced one from 
another, as thoſe that convey the moſt real truths: and all this, without 
any knowledge of the nature or reality of things exiſting without us. By this 
method one may make demonſtrations and undoubted propoſitions in words, 
and yet thereby advance not one jot in the knowledge of the truth of things; 
v. g. he that having learnt theſe following words, with their ordinary mu- 
thy relative acceptations annexed to them; v, g. ſubſtance, man, animal, 
form, ſoul, vegetative, ſenſitive, rational, may make ſeveral undoubted pro- 
poſitions about the ſoul, without knowing at all what the foul really 15: 
and of this fort, a man may find an infinite number of propoſitions, reaſon- 
ings, and concluſions, in books of metaphyſicks, ſchool-divinity, and ſome 
ſort of natural philoſophy; and, after all, know as little of God, ſpirits, or 

a bodies, as he did before 5 ſet out. | 3 ; 
And why. $ 10. HE that hath liberty to define, i. e. to determine the ſignification of 
his names of ſubſtances (as certainly every one does in effect, who makes 
them ſtand for his own ideas) and makes their fignifications at a venture 


taking them from his own or other men's fancies, and not from an * 
* ö ; 6 | a 
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tion or enquiry. into the nature of things themſelves; may, with little C H Ar. 
trouble, demonſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe ſeveral reſpects VIII. 
and mutual relations he has given them one to another; wherein, howe ve 
things agree or xp, 4 in their own nature, he needs mind nothing but his 
own notions, with the names he hath beſtowed upon them : but thereby no 
more increaſes his own knowledge, than he does his riches, who, taking a 
bag of counters, calls one in a certain place a pound, another in another place 
 (hilling, and a third in a third place a penny; and ſo proceeding, may un- 
doubtedly reckon right, and caſt up a great ſum, according to his counters ſo 
placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs as he pleaſes, without being one jot the 
richer, or without even knowing how much a pound, ſhilling, or penny is, 
but only that one is contained in the other twenty times, and contains the 
other twelve: which a man may alſo do in the ſignification of words, by 
making them, in reſpect of one another, more, or leſs, or equally compre- 
henſive. | 

$11, THOUGH yet concerning moſt words uſed in diſcourſes, equally ar- Thirdly, 
umentative and controverſial, there is this more to be complained of, which ufng 2 
is the worſt ſort of trifling, and which ſets us yet farther from the certainty of erifling Hort 
knowledge. we hope to attain by them, or find in them; viz. that moſt them. 
writers are ſo far from inſtructing us in the nature and knowledge of things, 
that they uſe their words looſely and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing them 
conſtantly and ſteadily in the ſame ſignifications, make plain and clear de- 
ductions of words one from another, and make their diſcourſes coherent and 
clear (how little foever they were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, 
did they not find it convenient to ſhelter their ignorance or obſtinacy, under 
the obſcurity and perplexedneſs of their terms: to which, perhaps, inadver- 
tency and ill cuſtom do in many men much contribute. | | 

\ 12. To conclude ; barely verbal propoſitions may be known by theſe fol- Marksofver- 
lowing mocks bal prope: H 
FiR8T, all propoſitions, wherein two abſtract terms are affirmed one of 1. Predica- 1 
another, are barely about the ſignificaticn of ſounds. For ſince no abſtract fon ab- fl 
idea can be the ſame with any other but itſelf, when its abſtract name is af- wy 1 
irmed of any other term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may or ought 1 
to be called by that name, or that theſe two names ſignify the ſame idea. Thus i 
ſhould any one ſay, that parſimomy is frugality, that gratitude is juſtice, that 
this or that action is or is not temperate ; however ſpecious theſe and the like 
propolitions may at firſt fight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, and 
*xamine nicely what they contain, we ſhall find that it all amounts to nothing 
but the ſignification of thoſe terms. | | 

Liz. SECONDLY, all propoſitions wherein a part of the complex idea, 2. A part of 
which any term ſtands for, is predicated of that term, are only verbal; v. g. ab | 
to ſay that gold is a metal or heavy. And thus all propoſitions, wherein any term. 
more comprehenſive words, called genera, are affirmed of ſubordinate or leſs 
comprehenfive, called ſpecies, or individuals, are barely verbal. 
; Aha by theſe two rules we have examined the propoſitions that make 

[98 diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with both in and out of books, we ſhall, 
femaps, find that a greater part of them, than is uſually ſuſpected, are 
as... D d d 2 purely 
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General cer- 
tain propoſi- 
tions concern 
not exiſtence. 


A threefold 
knowledge of 
exiſtence, 


| Knowledge of exiſtence. 


purely about the ſignification of words, and contain nothing in them but 

the uſe and application of theſe ſigns. _ | ; 
TH1s, I think, I may lay down for an infallible rule, that wherever the 

diſtinct idea any word ſtands for is not known and conſidered, and ſome. 


thing not contained in the idea is not affirmed or denied of it 3 there our 


thoughts ſtick wholly in ſounds, and are able to attain no real truth or fa... 
hood. This, bn ih if well heeded, might fave us a great deal of uſele(; 

diſpute, and very much ſhorten our trouble and wandering 
in the ſearch of real and true knowledge. : 


n 


| Of our knowledge. of exiſtence. 


5 T ITHERTO we have only conſidered the eſſences of things, which 
being only abſtract ideas, and thereby removed in our thoughts 


from particular exiſtence (that being the proper operation of the mind, in 


abſtraction, to conſider an idea under no other exiſtence; but what it his in 
the underſtanding) gives -us no knowledge of real exiſtence at all. Where 
by the way we may take notice, that univerſal propoſitions, of whoſe truth 
or falſchood we can have certain knowledge, concern not exiſtence; and 
farther, that all particular affirmations or negations, that would not be cer- 
tain if they were made general, are only concerning exiſtence ; they de- 
claring only the accidental union or ſeparation of ideas in things exiſting, 
which, in their abſtra& natures, have no known neceſſary union or repug- 
nancy. _ | or 

$ 2. Bur, leaving the nature of propoſitions and different ways of predi- 
cation to be confidered more at large in another place, let us proceed now to 


enquire concerning our knowledge of the exiſtence of things, and how we 
come by it. I fay then, that we have the knowledge of our own exiſtence by 


Our know- 
ledge of our 
own exiſtence 
is intuitive. 


intuition; of the exiſtence of God by demonſtration; and ef cther things 
by ſenſation. 4 Pp 

8 3. As for our own exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, and ſo certainly, 
that it neither needs, nor is capable of any proof. For nothing can be more 
evident to us, than our own exiſtence ; I think, I reaſon, I feel pleaſure and 
pain: can any of theſe be more evident to me, than my own exiſtence ? if! 
doubt of all other things, that very doubt makes me perceive my own exiſt- 
ence, and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know 1 feel pain, it 
1s evident I have as certain perception of my own exiſtence, as of the exiſtence 
of the pain I feel: or if I know I doubt, I have as certain perception of the 


exiſtence of the thing doubting, as of that thought which I call doubt. Ex- 


perience then convinces us, that we have an intuitive knowledge of our own 


exiſtence, and an internal infallible perception that we are. In every act 0 


ſenſation, reaſoning or thinking, we are conſcious to ourſelves of our 0WN 
being; and, in this matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of certainty: 


- 


CHAP- 
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OHAPTER. X 
Of our knowledge of the exiſtence of a God. 


(1. HOUGH God has given us no innate ideas of himſelf; though Cu a y. 
| he has ſtampt no original characters on our minds, wherein we may 

read his being; yet having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties our minds are Free 
endowed with, he hath not left himſelf without witneſs : fince we have ſenſe, pable of s 
perception and reaſon, and cannot want a clear proof of him, as long as we 1 
carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly complain of our ignorance in N 
this great point, ſince he has ſo plentifully provided us with the means to God. 
diſcover and know him, fo far as is neceſſary to the end of our being, and the 

great concernment of our happineſs. But though. this be the moſt obvious 

truth that reaſon diſcoyers; and though its evidence be (if I miſtake not) 

equal to mathematical certainty : yet it requires thought and attention, and 

the mind muſt apply itſelf to a regular deduction of it from ſome part of our 

intuitive knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and ignorant of this as 

of other propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable of clear demonſtration. 

To ſhew therefore that we are capable of knowing, i. e. being certain that 

there is a God, and how we may come by this certainty, I think we need go 

no farther than. ourſelves, and that undoubted knowledge we have of our 

own exiſtence. | 

z. I THINK it is beyond queſtion, that man has a clear idea of his own Man knows 
being; he knows certainly he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. He that — "Fo * 
en doubt, whether he be any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than! 
would argue with pure nothing, or endeavour to convince nons entity, that it 
were ſomething. if any one pretends to be ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own 
exiſtence (for really to doubt of it is manifeſtly impoſſible). let him for me 
enjoy his beloved happineſs of being nothing, until hunger, or ſome other 
pain, convince him * the contrary. This then, I think, I may take for a 
truth, which every one's certain knowledge aſſures him of, beyond the li- 
derty of doubting, viz. that he is ſomething that actually exiſts. 

\ 3. In the next place, man knows by an intuitive certainty, that bare He knows 
nothing can no more produce any real being, than it can be equal to two right * 3 
angles. If a man knows not that non- entity, or the abſence of all being, produces be- 
cannot be equal to two right angles, it is impoſſible he ſhould know any de- = 1 
monſtration in Euclid. If therefore we know there is ſome real being, and 3 22 
that non-entity cannot produce any real being, it is an evident demonſtra- nal. 
tion, that from eternity there has been ſomething ; ſince what was not from 
cternity had a beginning; and what had a beginning muſt be produced by 
ſomething elſe. | | Jy | 

94. NexT, it is evident, that what had its being and beginning from That eternal' 
another, muſt alſo have all that which is in, and belongs to its being, from being muſt 
another too. All the powers it has muſt be owing to, and received from, the * 1 885 
lane ſource. This eternal ſource then of all being muſt alſo be the ſource 
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and original of all power; and ſo this eternal being muſt be alſo the mg 
powerful. | | x. | 

$ 5- AGAIN, a man finds in himſelf perception and knowledge. We haue 
then got one ſtep. farther; and we are certain now, that there is not o 
ſome being, but fome knowing intelligent being in the world. 

THERE was a time then, When there was no knowing being, and when 
knowledge began to be ; or elſe there has been alſo a knowing being from 
eternity. If it be faid, there was a time when no being had any knowledge 
when that eternal being was void of all underftanding; I reply, that then i 


nly 


was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any knowledge: it bein 


And there- 
fore God. 


as im- 
poſſible that things wholly void of knowledge, and operating blindly, = 
without any perception, ſhould produce a knowing being, as it is impoffible 
that a triangle ſhould make itſelf three angles bigger than two right ones. For 
it is as repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf, 
ſenſe, perception and knowledge, as it 1s repugnant to the idea of a triangle, 
that it ſhould put into itſelf greater angles than two right ones. 

$6. Tnvs from the % hut of ourſelves, and what we infallibly find 
in our own conſtitutions, our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this certain 
and evident truth, that there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt know- 
ing being ; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. 
thing is evident, and from this idea duly conſidered, will eaſily be de- 
duced all thoſe other attributes, Which we ought to aſcribe to this eternal 
being. If neyertheleſs any one ſhould. be found ſo ſenſeleſly arrogant, as ts 
ſuppoſe man alone knowing and wiſe, but yet the product of mere ignor:nce 
and chance; and that all the reſt: of the univerſe acted only by that blind 
hap-hazard : I ſhall leave with him that very rational and emphatical rebuke 
of Tully, I. ii. de leg. to be conſidered at his leiſure: What can be more 
«« fillily arrogant and miſbecoming, than. for 'a man to think that he has a 
« mind and underſtanding in him, but yet in all the univerſe beſide there is 
% no ſuch thing? Or that thoſe things, which with the utmoſt ſtretch of 
*« his reaſon he can ſcarce comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed with- 


«« out any reaſon at all? *«* Quid eſt enim verius, quam neminem eſſe opor- 
cc 


tere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſc, in 


cœlo mundoque non putet? Aut ea que vix ſumma ingenii ratione com- 


66 probenty, nulla ratione moyeri putet ?” | 
ROM what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more certain know- 
ledge of the exiſtence of a God, than of any thing our ſenſes have not imme- 


diately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly 
know that there is a God, than that there is any thing elſe without us. 


Our idea of a 
moſt perfect 
being not the 
ſole proof of 
a God. 


When I fay we know, I mean there is ſuch a knowledge within our reach 
which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our minds to that, as we do to 
ſeveral other inquiries. _ 


57. How far the idea of a moſt perfect being, which a man may frame 
in his mind, does or does not prove the exiſtence of a God, I will not hete 
examine. For in the different make of men's tempers and application of their 
thoughts, ſome arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, for the 
confirmation of the ſame truth. But yet, I think, this I may ſay, that it bs 
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in ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and ſilencing atheiſts, to lay the whole C n A y. 
ſtreſs of ſo important a point as this upon that ſole foundation; and take X. 
ſome men's having that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident fome ——— 
men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and the moſt very different) 
for the only proof of a deity: and out of an over-fondneſs of that darling 
invention ier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, and 
forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as being weak or fallacious, which our 
own exiſtence and the ſenſible parts of the univerſe offer ſo clearly and co- 
gently to our thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſidering man to 
withſtand them. For I judge it as certain and clear a truth, as can any where 
de delivered, that the inviſible things of God are clearly ſeen from the creation 
of the world, being underſtood by the things that are made, even his eternal 

and godhead. Though our own being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, 
with an evident and inconteſtable proof of a deity; and I believe no-body 
can avoid the cogency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as to an 
other demonſtration of ſo many parts: yet this being ſo fundamental a truth, 
and of that conlequence,.' that all religion and genuine morality depend 
thereon, I doubt not but I ſhall be forgiven by my reader, if I go over ſome 

of this argument again, andenlarge a little more upon them. 

F8. THERE is no truth more evident, than that ſomething muſt be from Something 
eternity. I never yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that could ſup- —9 a 
poſe ſo manifeſt a contradiction, as a time wherein there was perfectly no- 
thing: this being of all abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure 
nothing,” the perfect negation and abſence of all beings, ſhould ever produce 
any real exiſtence. | | 

Ir being then unavoidable for all rational creatures to conclude, that fome- Two forts of 
thing has exiſted from eternity; let us next ſee what kind of thing that muſt be. bang zn 

9. THERE are but two ſorts of beings in the world, that man knows or cogitative. 
conceives. | 4. | | 

FIRST, ſuch as are purely material, without ſenſe, perception or thought, 

i the clippings of our beards, and parings of our nails. yl 

SECONDLY, ſenſible, thinking, perceiving beings, ſuch as we find our- 
elves to be, which, if you pleaſe, we will hereafter call cogitative and in- 
copitative beings; which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are, 
perhaps, better terms than ern immaterial. N 
o. Ir then there muſt be ſomething eternal, let us ſee what ſort of be- Incogitative 
ung it muſt be. And to that, it is very obvious to reaſon, that it muſt ne- eg —— 
ceſſarily be a cogitative being. For it is as impoſſible to conceive, that ever -= -<_ 
bare incopitative matter ſhould produce a thinking intelligent being, as that 
wthing ſhould of itſelf produce matter: Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of 
matter eternal, great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in itſelf, able to produce no- 
thing, For example ; let us ſuppoſe the matter of the next pebble we meet 
ith eternal, cloſely united, and the parts firmly at reſt together; if there 
were no other being in the world, muſt it not eternally remain fo, a dead 
native lump? Is it poſſible to conceive it can add motion to jitſelf, being 
prely matter, or produce any thing? Matter then, by its own ſtrength, 

OMe nd RY 9 cannot 
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B o o kx cannot produce in itſelf ſo much as motion: the motion it has mug 
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I 
from eternity, or elſe be produced, and added to matter by ſome Ms ee 


— — more powerful than matter; matter, as is evident, having not power to pro- 


duce motion in itſelf, But let us ſuppoſe motion eternal too; yet matter 
incogitative matter and motion, whatever changes it might produce of figure 
and bulk, could never produce thought: knowledge will {till be as far he. 
.yond the power of motion and matter to produce, as matter is beyond the 


power of nothing or non-entity to produce. And I appeal to every one; 


own thoughts, Whether he cannot as eaſily- conceive matter produced by 
nothing, as thought to be produced by pure. matter, when before there was 
no ſuch thing as thought, or an intelligent being exiſting? Divide matte; 
into as minute parts as you will (which we are apt to imagine a ſort of ſpi- 
i def or making a thinking thing of it) vary the figure and motion of 
it as much as you pleaſe; a globe, cube, cone, priſm, cylinder, &c. whoſe 
diameters are but 1000000th part of a gry *, will operate no otherwiſe upon 
other bodies of proportionable bulk, than thoſe-of an inch or foot diameter; 
and you may as rationally expect to produce ſenſe, +/+ knowledge, 


by putting together, in a certain figure and motion, groſs particles of matter, 


as by thoſe that are the very minuteſt, that do any where exiſt. They knock, 
impel, and reſiſt one another, juſt as the greater do, and that is all they can do. 
So that if we will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, :or eternal; matter can never begin 


to be: if we ſuppoſe bare matter, without motion, eternal; motion can 


never begin to be: if we ſappoſe only matter and motion firſt, or eternal; 
thought can never begin to be. For it is impoſſible to conceive that matter, 
either with or without motion, could have originally in and from itſelf ſenſe, 
perception and knowledge; as is evident from hence, that then ſenſe, per- 
ception and knowledge muſt be a property eternally inſeparable from matter 
and every particle of it. Not to add, that though our general or ſpecifick 
conception of matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all matter 
is not one individual thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting as one 
material being, or one ſingle body that we know or can conceive. And 
therefore if matter were the eternal firſt cogitative being, there would not be 
one eternal infinite cogitative being but an infinite number of eternal finite 
cogitative beings, independent one of another, of limited force and diitinct 
thoughts, which could never produce that order, harmony and beauty which 


are to be found in nature. Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt eternal be. 


ing muſt neceflarily be cogitative ; and whatſoever is firſt of all things, mult 
neceſſarily contain in it; and actually have, at leaſt, all the pertections that 
can ever after exiſt; nor can it ever give to another any perfection that it 
hath not, either actually in itſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree; it neceſſa- 


rily follows, that the firſt eternal being cannot be matter. 


7 24 is 1 of a line, a line +, of an inch, an inch i of a philoſophical foot, 3 PR 
phical foot 3 of a pendulum, whoſe diadroms, in the latitude of 45 degrees, are each cqua 


one ſecond of time or.,\, of a minute. I have affectedly made uſe of this meaſure here, f. the 
parts of it, under a decimal diviſion, with names to them ;_ becauſe, I think, it won t 
eneral conyenience, that this ſhould be the common meaſure, in the commonwe 
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11. Ir therefore it be evident, that ſomething neceſſarily muſt exiſt from 
eternity, it is alſo as evident, that that ſomething muſt neceſſarily be a cogi- 
ative being: for it is as impoſſible that incogitative matter ſhould produce 
a cogitative being, as that nothing, or the negation of all being, ſhould pro- 
duce a poſitive being or matter. . 8 

12. Tuo this diſcovery of the neceſſary exiſtence of an eternal mind 
does ſufficiently lead us into the knowledge of God; ſince it will hence 
follow, that all other knowing beings that have a beginning muſt depend 
on him, and have no other ways of knowledge, or extent of power, than what 
he gives them; and therefore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs-excellent 
pieces of this univerſe, all inanimate beings, whereby his omniſcience, 

er, and providence will be eſtabliſhed, and all his other attributes neceſ- 
arily follow: yet to clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what doubts 
can be raiſed againſt it. | | 

$13. FirsT, perhaps it will be ſaid, that though it be as clear as demon- 
ſtration can make it, that there muſt be an eternal being, and that being 
muſt alſo be knowing ; yet it does not follow, but that thinking being may 
alſo be material. Let it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a God. 
For if there be an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent being, it is certain that 
there is a God, whether you imagine that being to be material or no. But 
herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the danger and deceit of that ſuppoſition : there being 
no way to avoid the demonſtration, that there is an eternal knowing being, 
men, devoted to matter, would willingly have it granted, that this knowing 
being is material; and then letting flide out of their minds, or the diſcourſe, 
the 3 whereby an eternal knowing being was proved neceſſarily 
to exiſt, would argue all to be matter, and ſo deny a God, that is, an eternal 
copitative being: whereby they are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy 
their own hypotheſis. For if there can be, in their opinion, eternal matter, 
without any eternal cogitative being, they manifeſtly ſeparate matter and 
thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceſſary connection of the one with the other, 
and fo eſtabliſh the neceſſity of an eternal ſpirit, but not of matter; face it 
has been proved already, that an eternal cogitative being is unavoidably to be 
granted. Now if thinking and matter may be ſeparated, the eternal ex- 
iſtence of matter will not follow from the eternal exiſtence of a cogitative 
being, and they ſuppoſe it to no purpoſe. = 
\ 14. Bur now let us ſuppoſe they can ſatisfy themſelves or others, that 


this eternal thinking being is material. | 

FiRsT, I would alk them, Whether they imagine, that all matter, every 
particle of matter, thinks? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce fay ; fince then 
there would be as many eternal thinking beings as there are particles of 
matter, and ſo an infinity of gods. And yet if they will not allow matter 
5 matter, that is, every particle of matter to be as well cogitative as ex- 
tended, they will have as hard a taſk to make out to their own reaſon a 
cognative being out of incogitative particles, as an extended being out of 
"Por y parts, if I may fo ſpeak. 
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BO OK 15. SECcoNnDLY, if all matter does not think, I next aſk, © Whether i 
IV. be only one atom that does ſo?” This has as many abſurdities as the 5 1 | 
* for then this atom of mat er muſt be alone eternal or not. If this alone be 
ticte alohe of eternal, then this alone, by its powerful thought or will, made all the reſt of 
. matter can matter. And ſo we have the creation of matter by a powerful thought, which 
not be . is. that the materialiſts ſtick at. For if they ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking atom 
to have produced all the reſt of matter, they cannot aſcribe that pre- eminenc 
to ĩt upon any other account than that of its thinking, the only ſuppoſed diff. 
rence. \ But allow it to be by ſome other way, which is above our conception 
it muſt ſtill be creation, and theſe, men mutt give up their great maxim, « «, 
*« nihilo nil fit.“ If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of matter is equally eternal 
as that thinking atom, it will be to ſay any thing at pleaſure, though ever fo 
abſurd: for to ſuppoſe all matter eternal, and yet one ſmall particle in know- 
ledge and power infinitely above all the reſt, is without any the leaſt appear- 
ance of reaſon to frame any hypotheſis. Every particle of matter, as matter, 
is capable of all the ſame figures and motions of any other; and I challenge 
any one, in his thoughts, to add any thing elſe to one above another. 
3. A ſyſtmm _ Y 16. Ir then neither one peculiar atom alone can be this eternal think- 
3 ing being; nor all matter as matter, i. e. every particle of matter, can be it; 
cannot be it only remains, that it is ſome certain ſyſtem of matter duly put together, 
cogitative. that is this thinking eternal being. This is that, which, I imagine, is that 
notion which men are apteſt to have of God; who would have him a mate- 
rial being, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary conceit they 
have of themſelves, and other men, which they take to be material think- 
ing beings. But this imagination, however more natural, is no leſs abſurd 
than the other: for to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking being to be noching elſe 
but a compoſition of particles of matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to 
aſcribe all the wiſdom and knowledge of that eternal being only to the juxta- | 
poſition of parts; than which nothing can be more abſurd, For unthink- 
ing particles of matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby 
added to them, but a new relation of poſition, which it is impoſſible ſhould 
give thought and knowledge. to them. 


o 


whether in 8 17. Bur farther, this corporeal ſyſtem either has all its parts at reſt, or 
— 8 or at it is a certain motion of the parts wherein its thinking conſiſts. If it be 
25 perfectly at reſt, it is but one lump, and ſo can have no privileges above one 
ren e e IAA ny | 
Ir it be the motion of its parts, on which its thinking depends, all the 
thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental and limited; lince all the 
particles that by motion cauſe thought, being each of them in. itſelf with- 
out any thought, cannot regulate its on motions, much leſs be regulated 
by the thought of the whole; ſince that thought is not the cauſe oi motion 
(for then it muſt be antecedent tg. it, and ſo without it) but the conſequenc® 
of it, whereby freedom, power, choice, and all rational and wiſe thinking ® 
acting, will be quite taken away: ſo that ſuch a thinking being will be 10 
better nor wiſer than pure blind matter; ſince to reſolve all into the acc 
- dentat unguided motions of blind matter, or into thought * 1 
7 n 7 | p- yngu 
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unguided motions of blind matter, is the ſame thing; not to mention the C A P. 
narrowneſs of ſuch thoughts and knowledge that muſt' depend on the X. 
motion of ſuch parts. But there needs no enumeration of any more abb 
ſurdities and impoſſibilities in this hypotheſis (however full of them it be) 
than that before- mentioned; ſince let this thinking ſyſtem be all, or a part 
of the matter of the univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one particle ſhould 
either know its own, or the motion of any other particle, or the whole 
know the motion of every particular; and fo regulate its own thoughts or 
motions, or indeed have any thought reſulting from ſuch motion. 
18, OTHtRs would have matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding that Matter not 
they allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial being. This, though it take . 
not away the being of a God, yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great piece nal mind. 
of his workmanſhip, the creation, let us conſider it a little. Matter muſt be 
allowed eternal : Why? becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made 
out of nothing; why do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal? You will anſwer 
perhaps, becauſe about twenty or forty years ſince you began to be. But if I aſk 
you What that you is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The 
matter, whereof you are made, began not then to be; for if it did, then it 
is not eternal: but it began to be put together in ſuch a faſhion and frame as 
makes up your body; but yet that frame of particles is not you, it makes 
not that thinking thing you are; (for I have now to do with one who allows 
an eternal, immaterial, thinking being, but would have unthinking matter 
eternal too) therefore when did that thinking thing begin to be? If it did 
never begin to be, then have you always been a thinking thing from eternity; 
the abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one who is ſo void 
of underſtanding as to own it. If therefore you can allow a thinking thing 
to be made out of nothing (as all things that are not eternal muſt be) why 
alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a material being to be made out of 
nothing, by an equal power, but that you have the experience of the one in 
view, and not of the other? Though, when well conſidered, creation of a 
{pirit will be found to require no leſs power than the creation of matter. Nay 
poſſibly, if we would emancipate ourſelves from vulgar notions, and raiſe our 
thoughts as far as they would reach, to a cloſer contemplation of things, we 
might be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming conception how matter might 
at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt by the power of that eternal firſt being: 
but to give beginning and being to a ſpirit, would be found a more incon- 
ceivable effect of omnipotent power. But, this being what would*perhaps | 
lead us too far from the notions on which the philoſophy now in the world —— 
Is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate ſo far from them; or to eh- 
quire, ſo far as grammar itſelf would authorize, if the common ſettled opi- 
mon oppoſes it: eſpecially in this place, where the received doctrine ſerves. 
well enough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves this paſt doubt, that the cre- 
ation- or beginning of any one ſubſtance out of nothing, being once admitted, 
mt of all other, but the Creator himſelf, may, wit the ſame cate, 
Ppoled. e e e ; 
| * 19. Bur you will ſay, is it not impoſſible to admit of the making any 
ung out of nothing, ſince we cannot poſſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No: 
| Eeea t. Becauſe 
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B O © K 1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to deny the power of an infinite being, becauſe 
IV. we cannot comprehend its operations. We do not deny other effect upon 
this ground, becauſe we cannot poſſibly conceive the manner of their pro- 
N duction. We cannot conceive how any thing but impulſe of body can moe 
body; and yet that is not a reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſſible, 
againſt the conſtant experience we have of it in ourſelves, in all our volunt 
motions, which are produced in us only by the free action or thought of our 
own minds; and are not, nor can be the effects of the impulſe or determi. 
nation of the motion of blind matter in or upon our bodies; for then it 
could not be in our power or choice to alter it. For example: my right | 
hand writes, whilſt my left hand is ſtill : what cauſes reſt in one, and motion 
in-the other? . Nothing but my will, a thought of my mind; my thought 
only changing, the right hand reſts, and the left hand moves. This is 
matter of fact, which cannot be denied: explain this and make it intelligible, 
and then the next ſtep will be to ecke and creation. For the giving a 
new determination to the motion of the animal ſpirits (which ſome make uſe 
of to. explain voluntary motion) clears not the difficulty one jot : to alter the 
determination. of motion, being in this caſe no eaſier nor leſs, than to give 
motion itſelf ; ſince the new determination given to the animal ſpirits muſt 
be either immediately by thought, or by ſome other body put in their way 
| by. thought, which was not in their way before, and fo muſt owe its motion 
to thought; either of which leaves voluntary motion as unintelligible as it 
was before. In the mean time it is an overvaluing ourſelves to reduce all 
to the narrow meaſure of our, capacities; and to conclude all things impoſ- 
fible to be done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our comprehenſion. This 
is to make our comprehenſion infinite, or God finite, when what he cen do 
is limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do not underftand the 
operations of your own finite mind, that thinking thing within you, do not 


XI. I cxiſtence of a God, reaſon clearly makes known to us, as bas 
— 4 an. Tur knowledge of the exiſtence of any other thing, we can have only ©) 
lation. ſenſation: for there being no neceſſary connection of real exiſtence with an) 
'_ _ idea a man hath in his memory, nor of any other exiſtence but that of. Ges 
with the exiſtence of any particular man ; no particular man can know x 
exiſtence of any other being, but only. when by actual operatin g upon him, 
makes itſelf perceived by him. For the having che idea of any thing ork 

| | | 43} 
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mind, no more proves the exiſtence of that thing, than the picture of a Cu ave. 
man evidences his being in the, world, or the viſions of a dream make XI. 
thereby a true hiſtory. 2 Eid (32x68 1 
$2. IT is therefore the actual receiving of ideas from without, that gives Inſtance, | 
us notice of the exiſtence of other things, and makes us know that ſome- + pays * 
thing doth exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that idea in us, though 
haps we neither know nor conſider how it does it: for it takes not from 
the certainty-of our ſenſes, and the ideas we receive by them, that we know 
not the manner wherein they are produced: v. g. whil{t I write this, I have, by 
the paper affecting my eyes, that idea recs in my mind, which whatever 
object cauſes, I call white; by which I know that that quality or accident 
(i. e. whoſe appearance before my eyes always cauſes that idea) doth really 
exiſt, and hath a being without me. And of this, the greateſt aſſurance 1 
can poſſibly have, and to which my taculties can attain, is the teſtimony of 
my eyes, which are the proper and ſole judges of this thing, whoſe teſtimony 
I have reaſon to rely on as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt L 
write this, that I ſee white and black, and that ſomething really exiſts, that 
cauſes that ſenſation in me, than that I write or move my hand: which is a 
- certainty as great as human nature is capable of, concerning the exiſtence 
of any thing, but a man's ſelf alone, and of God. | | 
83. Tur notice we have by our ſenſes, of the exiſting of things without This though 
us, though it be not altogether ſo certain as our intuitive knowledge, or the P29 79 certain 
deductions of our reaſon, employed about the clear abſtract ideas of our own ſtration, yet 
minds; yet it ts an afſurance that deſerves the name of knowledge. If we my 8 : 
rſuade ourſelves; that our faculties act and inform us right, concerning the and prese 
exiſtence. of thoſe objects that affect thein, it cannot pals for an ill- grounded the exitence 
confidence: for I think no- body can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be un- 3 
certain of the exiſtence of thoſe things which he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he 
that can doubt ſo far (whatever he may have with his own thoughts) will 
never have any controverſy with me; ſince he can never be ſure I fay any 
taing contrary to his own opinion. As to myſclf, I think God has given 
me aſſurance enough of the exiſtence of things without me; fince by their 
different application I can produce in myſelf both pleaſure and pain, which 
is one great concernment of my preſent ſtate. This is certain, the confidence 
that our faculties do not herein deceive us is the greateſt aſſurance we are 
capable of, concerning the exiſtence of material beings. For we cannot act 
1 by our faculties; nor talk of knowledge itſelf, but by the 
help of thoſe faculties, which are fitted to apprehend even what knowledge 
ls. But befides the aſſurance we have from our ſenſes themſelves, that they 
do not err in the information they give us, of the exiſtence of things with- 
out us, when they are affected by them, we are farther confirmed in this. 
allurance by other concurrent reaſonnns SEED 
94. Eins, it is plain thoſe perceptions are produced in us by exterior 1. Becauſs: 
cauſes affecting bur ſenſes; becauſe thoſe that want the organs of any ſenſe, then, 
«ver can have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe produced: in their minds. but by the 
This is too evident to be doubted: and therefore we cannot but be aſſured, gi of the 
dut they come in by the organs of that ſenſe, and no other way. The organs 
e themſelves, 


£ 
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B o o k themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them; for then the eyes of 3 man 
IV. in the dark would produce colours, and his noſe ſmell roſes in the winter: 
( ◻π but we ſee no- body gets the reliſh of a pine- apple, till he goes to the Indies 
where it is, and taſtes it. | fr 
2. Becauſean Y 5- SECONDLY, becauſe ſometimes I find, that I cannot avoid the hay;r 
ideafrom ac- thoſe ideas produced in my mind. For though when my eyes are ſhut, or 
pry 4 windows faſt, I can at pleaſure recal to my mind the ideas of light, or th. 
another from fun, which former ſenſations had lodged in my memory; ſo I can at plea 
very ditra ture lay by that idea, and take into my view that of the ſmell of a roſe, or 
ry diſtin , : 
perceptions, taſte of ſugar. But, if I turn my eyes at noon towards the ſun, I cannot 
avoid the ideas, which the light, or ſun, then produces in me. So that there 
is a manifeſt difference between the ideas laid up in my memory, (over which, 
if they were there only, I ſhould have conſtantly the fame power to diſpoſe 
of them, and lay them by at pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon 
me, and I cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome exte. 
rior cauſe, and the briſk acting of ſome objects without me, whoſe efficacy 
I cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe ideas in my mind, whether I will or no, 
Beſides, there is no- body who doth not perceive the difference in himſelf 
between contemplating the ſun, as he hath the idea of it in his memory, and 
actually looking upon it: of which two, his perception is ſo diſtin, that fey 
of his ideas are more diſtinguiſhable one from another. And therefore he hath 
certain knowledge, that they are not both memory, or the actions of his mind, 
and fancies only within him; but that actual ſeeing hath a cauſe without. 
3. Pleaſure & 6. THIRDLY, add to this, that many of thoſe ideas are produced in us 
orpainwhich with pain, which afterwards we remember without the leaſt offence. Thus 
unf ng. the pain of heat or cold, when the idea of it is revived in our minds, gives us 
tion, accom- no diſturbance; which, when felt, was very troubleſome, and is again, when 
the returning Actually repeated; which is occaſioned by the diſorder the external objet 
of thoſe ideas Cauſes in our bodies when applied to it. And we remember the pains of 
. hunger, thirſt, or the head- ach, without any pain at all; which would either 
jects. neyer diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we thought of it, were 
there nothing more but ideas floating in our minds, and appearances enter- 
taining our fancies, without the oa exiſtence of things affecting us from 
abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of pleaſure, accompanying ſeveral actual 
{ſenſations : and though mathematical demonſtrations depend not upon ſenſe, 
yet the.examining them by diagrams gives great.credit to the evidence of our 
fight, and ſcems to give it a certainty approaching to that of demonſtration 
itſelf. For it would be very ſtrange, thet a man ſhould allow it for an un. 
deniable truth, that two angles of a figure, which he meaſures by lines and 
angles of a diagram, ſhould be bigger one than the other; and yet doubt 
of the exiſtence of thoſe lines and angles, which by looking on he makcs 
uſe of to meaſure that by; ! | ©. rn 
4. Ourſenſes 5 7. FOURTHLY, our ſenſes in many caſes bear witneſs to the truth of each 
| * other's report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things without us. He 
er's te ſti- . ; . In - bare 
mony of the that ſees a fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more than a b 0 
exifence ot fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by putting his hand in it. Whick 
things. certainly could never be put into ſuch exquilite pain, hya bare idea or * 
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unleſs that the pain be a fancy too: which 75 he cannot, when the burn is C Av. 
well, by raiſing the idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. | XI. 
Tavs I ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change the appearance of the paper — 
and by deſigning the letters tell before-hand what new idea it ſhall exhibit 
the very next moment, by barely. drawing my pen over it : which will 
neither appear (let me fancy as much as I will) if my hands ſtand ſtill ; or 
though I move my pen, if my eyes be ſhut : nor when thoſe characters are 
once made on the paper, can I chuſe afterwards but ſee them as they are; 
that is, have the ideas of ſuch letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, 
that they. are not barely the ſport and play of my own imagination, when 
I find that the characters, that were made at the pleaſure of my own thoughts, 
do not obey them; nor yet ceafe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it; but con- 
tinue to affect the ſenſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the figures I 
made them. To which if we will add, that the fight of thoſe ſhall, from 
another man, draw ſuch ſounds, as I before-hand deſign they ſhall ſtand 
for; there will be little reaſon left to doubt, that thoſe words I write do 
really exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long ſeries of regular ſounds to 
affect my ears, which could not be the effect of my imagination, nor could. 
my memory retain them in that order. 115 Weesen 2320 
68. BuT yet, if after all this any one will be ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his This cerain- 
ſenſes, and to affirm that all we fee and hear, feel and taſte, think and do, d) i- a e 
during our whole being, is but the ſeries and deluding appearances of a long ee eo 
dream, whereof there is no reality; and therefore will queſtion the exiſtence 
of all things, or our knowledge of any thing; I muſt deſire him to conſider, 
that if all be a dream, then he doth but dream that he makes the queſtion; 
and ſo it is not much matter, that a waking man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, 
if he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this anſwer, that the certainty of 
things exiſting in rerum natura, when we have the teſtimony of our ſenſes for 
it, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, but as our condition needs. 
For our faculties being ſuited not to the full extent of being, nor to a perfect, 
clear, comprehenfive knowledge of things free from all doubt and ſcruple; but 
to the preſervation of us, in whom they are; and accommodated to the uſe of 
life; they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, if they will but give us certain 
notice of thoſe things, Which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he 
that ſees a candle burning, and hath expetimented the force of its flame, by 
putting his finger in it; wilb little doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without 
him, which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: which is aſſurance 
enough, when no man requires greater certainty to govern his actions by, than. 
vrhat is as certain as his actions themſelves. Andi if our dreamer pleaſes to 
try, whether the glowing heat of a glaſs furnace be barely a wandering ima- 
mation in a drowty man's fancy; by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps 
be wakened into a certainty greater than he could with, that it is ſome- 
thing more than bare imagination. So that this evidence is as great as we can. 
dcfire, being as- certain to us as our pleaſure or pain, i. e. happineſs or 
miſery 3 beyond which we have no concernment, either of knowing or 
eing. Such an aſſurance of the exiſtence of things without us, is ſufficient. 
to direct us in the attaining the good, and avoiding the evil, which is cauſed. 


by 
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B Oo o k by them; which is the important concernment we have of being made ,c. 
IV. quainted with them. 


EET won $9. Ix fine then, when our ſenſes do actually convey into our under. 
no farther ſtandings any idea, we cannot but be ſatisfied that there doth ſomething at 
than actual that time really exaſt without us, which doth affect our ſenſes, and by the 
{enſation., : : : m 
give notice of itſelf to our apprehenſive faculties, and actually produce thi; 
idea which we then perceive: and we cannot fo far diſtruſt their teſtimony 
as to doubt, that ſuch collections of ſimple ideas, as we have obſerved 3 
our ſenſes to be united together, do really exiſt together. But this — 
ledge extends as far as the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, employed about 
particular objects that do then affect them, and no farther. For if I fu 
ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, as is wont to be called man, exiſting to- 
gether one minute ſince, and am now alone, I cannot be certain that the 
{ame man exiſts now, ſince there is no neceſſary connection of his cxittence 
2 minute ſince, with his exiſtence now: by a thouſand ways he may ceaſe 
to be, ſince I had the teſtimony of my ſenſes for his exiſtence. Ang if [ 
cannot be certain, that the man I ſaw laſt to-day is now in being, I can less 
be certain. that he is ſo, who hath been longer removed from my 1c 11s, and 
I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt year: and much leſs can ! 
be certain of the exiſtence of men that I never ſaw. And therefore though 
it be highly -probable, that millions of men do now exiſt, yet, whilſt I am 
alone writing this, I have not that -certainty of it which we ftricily call 
knowledge; though the great likelihood of it puts me paſt doubt, and it 
be reaſonable-for me to do ſeveral things upon the confidence that there are 
men (and men alſo of my acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now in 
the world : but this is but probability, not knowledge. 
Folly to ex- & 10. WHEREBY yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh-and vain a thing it is, 
1 for a man of a narrow knowledge, Who having reaſon given him to judge of 
every ching. the different evidence and probability of things, and to be ſwayed according]y; 
how vain, I ſay, it is to expect demonſtration and certainty in things not cap- 
able of it; and refuſe aſſent to very rational propoſitions, and act contrary to 
very plain and clear truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo evident, as 
to ſurmount every the leaſt (Iwill not ſay reaſon, but) pretence of doubting. 
He that in the ordinary affairs of life would admit of nothing but direct 
plain demonſtration; would be ſure of nothing in this world, but of perith- 
ing quickly. The wholeſomeneſs of his meat or drink would not give him 
reaſon to venture on it: and I would fain know, hat it is he could do upon 
ſuch grounds, as are capable of no doubt, no objection. 
Paſt exiſtencte & 11, As when our Cakes are actually employed about any object, we do 
2 by know that it does exiſt ; ſo by our memory we may be aſſured, that heretofore 
| things that affected our ſenſes have exiſted. And thus we have knowledge of 
the paſt exiſtence of ſeveral things, whereof our ſenſes having informed us, our 
memories ſtill retain the ideas; and of this we are paſt all doubt, ſo long 25 Ve 
remember well. But this knowledge alſo reaches no farther than our ſenſes 
have formerly aſſured us. Thus ſeeing water at this inſtant, it is an unquel- 
tionable truth to me, that water doth exiſt: and remembering that I ſa t 
yeſterday, it will alſo be always true; and as long as my memory _— 
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Aways an undoubted propoſition to me, that water did exiſt the roth of July C u a ». | 
1688, as it will alſo be equally true, that a certain number of very fine colours Xl. = 
did exiſt, which at the ſame time I faw upon a bubble of that water: but. 
being now quite out of the ſight both of the water and bubbles too, it is no 

more certainly known to me that the water doth now exiſt, than that the 

bubbles or colours therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that water ſhould 

exiſt to-day, becauſe it exiſted vr than that the colours or bubbles 

exiſt to-day, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday; though it be exceedingly 
much more probable, becauſe water hath been obſerved to continue long in 
exiſtence, but bubbles and the colours on them quickly ceaſe to be. | 
912. WHAT ideas we have of ſpirits, and how we come by them, I have The exit. 
already ſnewn. But though we have thoſe ideas in our minds, and know we <n<*ot ipirits 
have them there, the having the ideas of ſpirits does not make us know, that Ji. 
any ſuch things do exiſt without us, or that there are any finite ſpirits, or 
any. other ſpiritual beings but the eternal God. We have ground from 
revelation, and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with aſſurance that there 

are ſuch creatures: but, our ſenſes not being able to diſcover them, we want 

the means of knowing their particular exiſtences. For we can no more 

know, that there are finite ſpirits really exiſting, by the idea we have of ſuch 

beings in our minds, than by the ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, 

he can come to know that things anſwering thoſe ideas do really exiſt. 

Axp therefore concerning the exiſtence of finite ſpirits, as well as ſeveral 

other things, we muſt content ourſelves with the evidence of faith; but uni- 

verſal certain propoſitions concerning this matter are beyond our reach. For 

however true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent ſpirits that God ever 

created, do ſtill exiſt; yet it can never make a part of our certain knowledge. 
| Theſe and the like propoſitions we may aſſent to as highly probable, but are 
not, I fear, in this ſtate capable of knowing. We are not then to put others 
upon demonſtrating, nor ourſelves upon ſearch of. univerſal certainty in all 
thoſe matters, wherein we are not capable of any other knowledge, but what 
our ſenſes give us in this or that particular. 
_ h13. By which it appears, that there are two ſorts of propoſitions. 1. There Particular 
1s one fort of propoſitions concerning the exiſtence of any thing anſwerable Propofitions 
to ſuch an idea: as having the idea of an elephant, phœnix, motion, or an . 
angel, in my mind, the Arlt and natural enquiry is, Whether ſuch a thing knowable. 
does any where exiſt? And this knowledge is only of particulars. No 
exiſtence of any thing without us, but only of God, can certainly be known 

farther than our ſenſes inform us. 2. There is another ſort of propoſitions, 

wherein is expreſſed the agreement or diſagreement of our abſtract ideas, 

and their dependence on ond another. Such propolitions may be univerſal 

and certain. , So having the idea of God and myſelf, of fear and obedience, 
1 cannot but be ſure that God is to be feared and obeyed by me: and this 

propolition will be certain, concerning man in general, if I have made an 

abltract idea of ſuch a ſpecies, whereof I am one particular. But yet this 

propolition, how certain ſoever, that men ought to fear and obey God, f 
reg not to me the exiſtence of men in the world, but will be true of all 

"cn creatures, Whenever they do exiſt :- which certainty of ſuch general 
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B 9 q k propoſitions, depends on the agreement or diſagreement to be diſcovered in 
IV. thoſe abſtract ideas. nil nz Heups ad d 
12 8 14. Ix the former caſe, our knowledge is the conſequence of the 
W been exiſtence of things producing ideas in our minds by our ſenſes: in the latter 
concerning, N i is the conſequence of the ideas (be they what they will) that * 
„ in our minds producing there general certain propoſitions. Many of theſ 
ideas. | ! b e 
are called æternæ veritates, and all of them indeed are ſo ; not from heir 
written all or any of them in the minds of all men, or that they were any 
of them propoſitions in any one's mind, till he, having got the abſtract 
ideas, joined or ſeparated them by affirmation or negation. But whereſceyer 
we can ſuppoſe ſuch a creature as man is, endowed with ſuch faculties, and 
thereby furniſhed with ſuch ideas as we have, we mult conclude, he muſt 
needs, when he applies his thoughts to the conſideration of his ideas, kno 
the.truth of certain propoſitions, that will ariſe from the agreement or dif. 
reement which he will perceive in his own ideas. Such propoſitions are 
. eternal truths, not becauſe they are eternal propoſitions 
actually formed, and antecedent to the underſtanding, that at any time makes 
them; nor becauſe they are imprinted on the mind from any patterns, that 


* 


are any where out of the mind, and exiſted before; but becauſe being once 
made about abſtract ideas, fo as to be true, they will, whenever they can be 
ſuppoſed to be made again at any time paſt or to come, by a mind having 
thoſe ideas, always actually be true. For names being ſuppoſed to ſtand 
perpetually, for the fame ideas, and, the ſame ideas having immutably the 
ſame habitudes one to another; propoſitions concerning any abſtract ideas, 
[that are once. rue, uſt needs be eternal yeritics. 
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TTV 
Of the improvement of our knowledge. 
F.T having been the common received opinion amongſt men of letters, 
] that maxims were the foundation of all knowledge; and that the ſci- 
Cr yrt ences were each of them built upon certain præcognita, from whence the 
1 not fc underſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it was to conduct itſelf, in its 
maxim. enquiries into the matters belonging to that ſcienee; the beaten road of the 
ſchools. has been, to lay down in the beginning one or more general propo- 
ſitions, ag foundations whereon to build the knowledge that was to be had of 
that ſubje&t.. Theſe doctrines, thus laid down for foundations of any ſcience, 
were called principles, as the beginnings from which we muſt ſet out, and 
look no farther backwards in our enquiries, as we have already obſerved. | 
The occa- _ _ ONE thing, which might probably give an oecaſion to this way of 
Ka * proceeding in other ſciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to 
8 Ir ks, wherein men, bein g obſerved to attain a great certainty 
of knowledge, theſe ſciences. came ee to be called Mabiada, 
and big Nueteg learning, or things learned, thoroughly learned, as having of 
all others the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and evidence in them. 
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83. BU r if any one will conſider, he will (I gueſs) find, that the great 
adyancement and certainty of real knowledge, which men arrived to in theſe 
(ciences, was not owing to the influence of theſe principles, nor derived from 
any peculiar advantage they received from two or three general maxims, laid 
down in the beginning; but from the clear, diſtinct, compleat ideas their 
thoughts were employed about, and the relation of equality and exceſs ſo clear 
between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive Wer and by that a 
way to diſcover it in others, and this without the help of thofe maxims. For 
1 aſk, is it not poſſible for a young lad to know, that his whole body is 
bigger than his little finger, but by virtue of this axiom, that the whole is 
bigger than a part; nor be aſſured of it, till he has learned that maxim? Or 
cannot a country wench know, that having received a ſhilling from one that 
cwes her three, and a ſhilling alſo from another that owes her three, the 
remaining debts. in each of their hands are equal? Cannot the know this, 
I fay, unleſs ſhe fetch the certainty of it from this maxim, that if you take 
equals from equals, the remainder will be equals, a maxim which poſſibly 
ſhe never heard or thought of? I defire any one to conſider, from what has 
been elſewhere faid, which is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the 
articular inſtance, or the general rule; and which it is that gives life and 
birth to the other. Theſe general rules are but the comparing our more 
general and abſtract ideas, which are the workmanſhip of the mind made, 
and names given to them, for the eaſier diſpatch in its reaſonings, and 
drawing into comprehenſive terms, and ſhort rules, its various and multiplied 
obſervations. But knowledge began in the mind, and was founded on par- 


ticulars; though afterwards, 13 no notice be taken thereof: it being 


natural for the mind (forward ſtill to enlarge its knowledge) moſt attentively 
to lay up thoſe general notions, and make the proper uſe of them, which is 
to diſburden the memory of the cumberſome load of particulars. For I 
defire it may be conſidered what more certainty there is to a child, or any 
one, that his body, little finger and all, is bigger than his little finger alone, 
after you have given to his body the name whole, and to his little finger the 
name part, than he could have had before ; or what new knowledge concerning 
his body can theſe two relative terms give him, which he could not have 
without them? Could he not know that his body was bigger than his little 
finger, if his language were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch relative terms 
as whole and part ? I aſk farther, when he has got theſe names, how is he more 
certain that his body is a whole, and his little finger a part, than he was or 
might be certain, before he learnt thoſe terms, that his body was bigger than 
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his little finger? Any one may as reaſonably doubt or deny that his little 
finger is a part of his body, as that it is leſs than his body. And he that can 


doubt whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a part. So that 
M maxim, the whole is bigger than a part, can neyer be made uſe of to prove 
EY convince.one of a truth which he knows already. For he that does not 

certainly know that any parcel of matter, with another parcel of matter joined 
to it, is bigger than either of them alone, will never be able to knowit by the 
| W * 1 Fanaibec 
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e little finger leſs than the body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought 
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B o o k help of theſe two relative terms whole and part, make of them what maxim 
IV. you pleaſe. Ken eu | 
L—— $4. Bur be it in the mathematicks as it will, whether it be clearer, that 
Dangero® taking an inch from a black line of two inches, and an inch from a re, line 
precarious of two inches, the remaining parts of the two lines will be equal, or that ir 
principles. you take equals from equals, the remainder will be equals : which, I cy, , 
theſe two is the clearer and firſt known, I leave to any one to determine, it 
not being material to my preſent occaſion. That which I have here to 4 
is to enquire, whether if it be the readieſt way to knowledge to begin with 
general maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a ſafe way to take the 
principles, which are laid down in any other ſcience as unqueſtionable 
truth; and ſo receive them without examination, and adhere to them, 
without ſuffering them to be doubted of, becauſe mathematicians have been 
ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf-evident and undeniable. If this 
be ſo, I know not what may not paſs for truth in morality, what may not 
be introduced and proved in natural philoſophyp. 
Luxx that principle of ſome of the philoſophers, that all is matter, and that 
there is nothing elſe, be received for certain and indubitable, and it will be 
eaſy to be ſeen by the writings of ſame that have revived it again in our days, 
what conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Polemo, take the 
world; or with the Stoicks, the ether, or the ſun ; or with Anaximenes, the 
air; to be God; and what a divinity, religion and worſhip muſt we needs have 
nothing can be ſo dangerous as principles thus taken up without queſtioning 
or examination; eſpecially if they be ſuch as concern morality, which influence 
men's lives, and give a biaſs to all their actions. Who might nat juſtly expect 
another kind of life in Ariſtippus, who placed happineſs in bodily pleaſure; 
and in Antiſthenes, who made virtue ſufficient to fehcity ? And he who, with 
Plato, ſhall place beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have his thoughts 
raiſed to other contemplations, than thoſe who look not beyond this ſpot of 
earth, and thoſe periſhing things which are to be had in it. He that, with 
Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a principle, that right and wrong, honeſt and 
diſhoneſt, are defined only by laws, not by nature, will have other mea- 
ſures of moral rectitude, and pravity, than thoſe who take it for granted, that 
we are under obligations antecedent to all human conſtitutions. 


bis a ns 85. Ir therefore thoſe that paſs for principles are not certain (which we 


certain way muſt have ſome way to know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh them from 


dd uh. thoſe that are doubtful) but are only made fo to us by our blind aſſent, we 


are liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided into truth, we 

ſhall, by principles, be only confirmed in miſtake and error. 
But to com- 8 6. Bor ſince the knowledge of the certainty of principles, as well as of 
pare clear all other truths, depends only upon the perception we have of the agreement ot 
. . diſagreement of our ideas, the — to improve our knowledge is not, I am 
eady names. ſure, blindly, and with an implicit faith, to receive and ſwallow principles; but 
is, I think, to get and fix in our minds clear, diſtin, and compleat ideas, 25 far 
as they are to be had, and annex to them proper and conſtant names. And 7 
perhaps, without any other principles, but barely conſidering thoſe ideas, * 
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by comparing them one with another, finding their agreement and diſagree- C H a r. 
ment, and their ſeveral relations and habitudes; we get more true and XII. 
clear knowledge, by the conduct of this one rule, than by taking up pri 
ciples, and thereby putting our minds into the diſpoſal of others. 

Wr muſt therefore, if we will proceed, as reaſon adviſes, adapt our The true me- 
methods of inquiry to the nature of the ideas we examine, and the truth we thod of ad- 
ſearch after. General and certain truths are only founded in the habitudes 1 is 
ind relations of abſtract ideas. A ſagacious and methodical application of our by conſider- 
thoughts, for the finding out theſe relations, is the only way to diſcover all, roo 
that can be put with truth and certainty concerning them, into general propo- 
itions. By what ſteps we are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the | 
ſchools of the mathematicians, who from very plain and eaſy beginnings, by 

atle degrees, and a continued. chain of reaſonings, proceed to the diſcovery 
and demonſtration of truths, that appear at firſt fight beyond human capacity. | 
The art of finding proofs, and. the admirable methods they have invented 
ior the ſingling out, and laying in order, thoſe intermediate ideas, that demon- 
tratively thew the equalitity or inequality of unapplicable quantities, is that | 
which has carried them ſo far, and produced ſuch wonderful and unexpected 
diſcoveries ; but whether ſomething like this, in reſpect of other ideas, as 
well as thoſe of magnitude, may not in time be found out, I will not deter- 
mine. This, I think, I may ſay, that if other ideas, that are the real as well ; 
25 nominal eſſences of their ſpecies, were purſued in the way familiar to 
mathematicians, they would carry our thoughts farther, and with greater 
evidence and clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. | 

$8. Tyis gave me the confidence to advance that conjecture, which I By which 


ſuggeſt, chap. Iii. viz. that morality is capable of demonſtration, as well as — 41 — 
mathematicks. For the ideas that ethicks are converſant about being all real clearer. 


| 

| 

eſſences, and ſuch as I imagine have a diſcoverable connection and agreement | | 
; 


one with another; ſo far as we can find their habitudes and relations, ſo far 

we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, real, and general truths : and T doubt not, 

but, if a right method were taken, a great part of morality might be made | | 

out with that clearneſs, that could leave, to a conſidering man, no more | 

reaſon to doubt, than he could have to doubt of the truth of propoſitions in 

mathematicks, which have been demonſtrated to him. 
(9. In our ſearch after the knowledge of ſubſtances, our want of ideas, But know- 

that are ſuitable to ſuch a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite different ir 

method. We advance not here, as in the other (where our abſtract ideas are — 
real as well as nominal eflences) by contemplating our ideas, and conſidering on by ex- 

their relations and correſpondencies ; that helps us very little, for the reaſons, R's 

that in another place we have at large ſet down. By which I think it is. 

evident, that ſubftances afford matter of very little general knowledge ; and. 

the bare contemplation. of their abſtract ideas will carry us but a very little 

Way in the harch of truth and certainty. What then are we to do Ge the 

mprovement of our knowledge in ſubſtantial beings ? Here we are to take a 

quite Contrary courſe ; the want af ideas of their real eſſences, ſends us from 

ur own thoughts to the things themſelves, as they exiſt. Experience here 
1 | TEST: mult 
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muſt; teach me what reaſon cannot; and it is by trying alone, that I can 
certainly know, what other qualities'ico-exiſt with thoſe of my complex 
idea, v. g. Whether that yellow; heavy, fuſible body, I call gold, be mal. 
leable, or no; which experience (which way ever it prove, in that particular 


body, I examine) makes me not certain, that it is ſo in all, or any other 


yellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, but that which I have tried. Becauſe it i; 


no conſequence one way or the other from my complex idea; the neceſſ 


or inconſiſtence of malleability hath no viſible connection with the combi- 
pation of that colour, weight, and fuſibility in any body. What I have ſaid 
here of the nominal eſſence of gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body of ſuch a 
determinate colour, weight, and fuſibility, will hold true, if malleableneſs 
fixedneſs, and folubility-in aqua regia be added to it. Our reaſonings from 
theſe ideas will carry us but a little way in the certain diſcovery of the 
other properties in thoſe maſſes of matter wherein all theſe are to be found. 


Becauſe the other properties of ſuch bodies, depending not on theſe, but on 


that unknown real eflence, on which theſe alſo depend, we cannot by them 
diſcover the reſt ; we can go no farther than the fimple ideas of our nominal 
eſſence will carry us, which is very little beyond themſelves; and fo afford 
us but very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful truths. For upon trial 
having found that particular piece (and all others of that colour, weight, and 
ſuſibility, that I never tried) malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a part 
of my complex idea, part of my nominal eſſence of gold: whereby though 
I make my complex idea, to which I affix the name gold, to conſiſt of more 
ſimple ideas than before; yet ſtill, it not containing the real eſſence of any 


ſpecies of bodies, it 291 per not certainly to know (I ſay to know, perhaps 


it may to conjecture) the other remaining properties of that body, farther 
than they have a viſible connection with ſome or all of the ſimple ideas, that 
make up my nominal eſſence. For example, I cannot be certain from this 
complex idea, whether gold be fixed, or no; becauſe, as before, there is no 


neceſſary connection or inconſiſtence to be diſcovered betwixt a complex idea 


This may 
procure us 
convenience, 
not ſcience. 


of a body yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable; betwixt theſe, I ſay, and fixedneſs: 
ſo that I may certainly know, that in whatſoever body theſe are found, there 
fixedneſs is ſure to be. Here again for aſſurance, I muſt apply myſelf to ex- 
perience; as far as that reaches, I may have certain knowledge, but no farther. 
910. IDN not but a man, accuſtomed to rational and regular experiments, 
ſhall be able to ſee farther into the nature of bodies, and gueſs righter at their 
E unknown properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them: but yet, 28! 

ave ſaid, this is but judgment and opinion, not knowledge and certunty. 
This way of getting and improving our knowledge in ſubſtances only by expe- 
rience and hiſtory, which is all that the weakneſs of our faculties in this ſtate 


of madiocrity, which we are in in this world, can attain to; makes me ſuſpect, 


that natural philoſophy is not capable of being made a ſcience. We are able, 
I-imagine, to reach very little general knowledge concerning the ſpecies of 


bodies, and their ſeveral properties. Experiments and hiſtorical obſervations 


we may have, from which we may draw advantages of eaſe and health, _ 

thereby increaſe our ſtock of conveniencies for this life; but beyond this 

fear our talents reach not, nor are our faculties, as J gueſs, able x agg g 
| | 11. 


Y mprovement of our knowledge. 


&11, FRxoM whence it is obvious to conclude, that ſince our faculties are 
not. fitted to penetrate into the internal fabrick and real eſſences of bodies; 
but yet plainly diſcover to us the being of a God, and the knowledge of our- 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear diſcovery of our duty and 

reat concernment; it will become us, as rational creatures, to employ 
thoſe faculties we have about what they are moſt adapted to, and follow the 
direction of nature, where it ſeems to point us out the way. For it is 
national to conclude, that our proper employment lies in thoſe enquiries, 
and in that ſort of knowledge which is moſt ſuited to our natural capacities, 
and carries in it our greateſt intereſt, 1. e. the condition of our eternal eſtate. 
Hence I think I may conclude, that morality is the proper ſcience and 
buſineſs of mankind in general; (who are both concerned, and fitted to ſearch 
out their ſummum bonum) as ſeveral arts, converſant about ſeveral parts of 
nature, are the lot and private talent of particular men, for the common ufe 


of human life, and their own particular ſubſiſtence in this world. Of what 
conſequence the diſcovery of one natural body, and its properties, may be to 


human life, the whole great continent of America is a convincing inſtance: 
whoſe ignorance in uſeful arts, and want of the greateſt part of the conve- 
niencies of life, in a country that abounded with all forts of natural plenty, 
think, may be, attributed to their ignorance of what was to be found in 
z very. ordinary deſpicable ſtone, I mean the mineral of iron. And whatever 
we think of our parts or improvements in this part of the world, where 
knowledge.and plenty ſeem. to vie with each other; yet to any one, that will 
ſeriouſly reflect on it, I ſuppoſe, it will appear paſt doubt, that were the uſe of 
iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few ages be unavoidably reduced to the 
wants and ignorance of the ancient ſavage Americans, whole natural endow- 
ments and proviſions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and 
polite nations. So that he who firſt made known the uſe of that contemptible 
mineral, may be truly ſtyled the father of arts, and author of plenty. 
912. Iwo not therefore be thought to diſeſteem, or difluade the ſtud 
of nature. I readily agree the contemplation of his works gives us occafion 
toadmire, revere, and glorify their author: and, if rightly directed, may be of 
gteater benefit to mankind, than the monuments! of exemplary charity, that 
have at ſo great. charge been raiſed by the founders of hoſpitals and alm-houſes. 
He that firſt invented printing, diſcovered the uſe of the compaſs, or made 
publick the virtue and right uſe. of kin kina, did more for the propagation of 
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knowledge, for the ſupplying and increaſe. of uſeful commodities; and ſaved 8 


more from the grave, than thoſe who built colleges, work - houſes and hoſpitals. 
All chat L would ſay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly poſſoſſed with 

e opinion, or expectation of knowledge, where it is not to be had; or by 
ways that will not attain to it: that we ſhould not take doubtful ſyſtems for 
5's ſciences, nor unintelligible notions for ſcientifical demonſtrations. 
lu the knowledge of bodies, we muſt be content to glean what we can from 
particular experiments: ſinge we cannot, from a diſcovery of their real 


eſſences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, and in bundles comprehend the nature 


and properties of whole ſpecies together. Where our inquiry is concerning 
SES i 1 16 4207 > 5<3-5* "Coexiſtence, 
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B © © k co-exiſtence, or repugnancy to co-exiſt, which by contemplation of our ideas 
IV. we cannot diſcover ; there experience, obſervation, and natural hiſtory mug 
give us by our ſenſes, and by retail, an inſight into corporeal ſubſtance; 
The knowledge of bodies we muſt get by our ſenſes, warily employed in taking 
notice of their qualities and operations on one another: and what we ho 
to know of ſeparate ſpirits in this world we muſt, I think, expect only from 
revelation. He that ſhall conſider how little general maxims, precarious 
Principles, and hypotheſes laid down at pleaſure, have promoted true knyy. 
ledge, or helped to ſatisfy the inquiries of rational men after real improye. 
ments; how little, I fay, the ſetting out at that end has, for many ages to- 
gether, advanced men's progreſs towards the knowledge of natural philoſo- 
phy ; will think we have reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter age haye 
taken another courſe, and have trod out to us, though not an eaſier way ty 
learned ignorance, yet a ſurer way to profitable knowledge. 
The true uſe & 13. Nor that we may not, to explain any phænomena of nature, make 
of ypothe- uſe of any probable hypotheſis whatſoever : hypotheſes, if they are well made, 
: are at leaſt great helps to the memory, and often direct us to new diſcoveries, 
But my meaning is, that we ſhould not take up any one too haſtily (which 
the mind, that would always penetrate into the cauſes of things, and have 
principles to reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have very well examined par- 
_ ticulars, and made ſeveral experiments, in that thing which we would explain 
by our hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all ; whether our 
principles will carry us quite through, and not be as inconfiſtent with one 
nomenon of nature, as they ſeem to accommodate and explain another, 
And at leaſt that we take care, that the name of principles deceive us not, 
nor impoſe on us, by making us receive that for an r truth, 
which is really at beſt but a very doubtful conjecture, ſuch as are mot ( 
| had almoſt ſaid all) of the hypotheſes in natural philoſophy. | 
Clearand 8 14. Bur whether natural philoſophy be capable of certainty or no, the 
Anime idets ways to enlarge our knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem to me, in 
names, and ſhort, to be theſe two: TORS | 
the finding FRS r, the firſt is to get and ſettle in our minds determined ideas of thoſe 
of thoſe, things, whereof we have general or ſpecifick'names ; at leaſt ſo many of them 
their agree- as we would confider and . our knowledge in, or reaſon about. And 
2 * if they be ſpecifick ideas of fabſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make 
* che ways them as compleat as we can, whereby I mean, that we ſhould put together as 
to enlarge many fimple ideas, as, being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may perfect 
RT” determine the ſpecies: and each of thoſe fimple ideas, which are the ingre- 
dients of our complex ones, ſhould be clear and diſtinct in our minds. For 
it being evident, that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas; as far as they 
are either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, 
perfect, or clear knowledge. © 8 
_ © SECONDLY, the other is the art of finding out thoſe intermediate ideas, 
which may ſhew us the agreement or repugnancy of other ideas, which can- 
not be ban er compared. nn | 
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$15. THAT. theſe two (and not the relying on maxims, and drawing con- 
ſequences from ſome general 1 are the right methods of improving 
our knowledge in the ideas of other modes beſides thoſe of quantity, the con- 
Gderation of mathematical knowledge will eaſily inform us. Where firſt we 
{hall find, that he that has not a perfect and clear idea of thoſe angles, or 
figures of which he deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable of 
any knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a man not to have a perfe& exact 
idea of a right angle, a ſcalenum, or trapezium ; and there is nothing more 
certain, than that he will in vain ſeek any demonſtration about them. Farther, 
it is evident, that it was not the influence of thoſe maxims, which are taken 
for principles in mathematicks, that hath led the maſters of that ſcience 
into thoſe wonderful diſcoyeries they have made. Let a man of good parts 
know all the maxims generally made uſe of in mathematicks ever ſo perfectly, 
and contemplate their extent and conſequences as much as he pleaſes, he will 
by their afliſtance, I ſuppole, ſcarce ever come to know that the ſquare of the 
hypothenuſe in a right-angled triangle is equal to the ſquares of the two other 
fides. The knowledge, that the whole is equal; to all its parts, and if you 
take equals from equals, the remainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, 
[ preſume, to this demonſtration : and a man may, I think, pore long enough 
on thoſe axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot the more of mathematical truths. 
They have been diſcovered by the thoughts /otherwiſe applied : the mind 
had other objects, other views before it, far different from thoſe maxims, 
when it firſt got the knowledge of ſuch truths in mathematicks, which men 
well enough acquainted with thoſe received axioms, but ignorant of their 
method who firſt made theſe demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. 
And who knows what methods, to enlarge our knowledge in other parts of 
ſcience, may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of algebra in mathema- 
ticks, which ſo readily finds out the ideas of quantities to meaſure others 
by; whoſe equality or proportion we could otherwiſe yery hardly, or, per- 
haps, never come to know ? | | 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Some farther conſiderations concerning our knowledge. 
}1-{ NUR knowledge, as in other things, ſo in this, has W agreat confor- 
mity with our tight, that it is neither wholly neceſſary, nor wholly 
voluntary, If our knowledge were altogether neceſlary, all men's know- 
ledge would not only be alike, but every man would know all that is know- 
able: and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome men ſo little regard or value 
it, that they would have extreme little, or none at all. Men that have ſenſes 
cannot chuſe but receive ' ſome ideas by them; and if they have memory, 
they cannot but retain ſome of chem; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing 
faculty, cannot but perceive the agreement or diſagreement of ſome of them 
one with another: as he that has eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot 
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but ſee ſome objects, and perceive a difference in them. But though a man 
with his eyes open in the light, cannot but ſee; yet there be certain objects 
which he may chuſe whether he will turn his eyes to; there may be in his 
reach a book containing pictures and diſcourſes, capable to delight or in 
ſtruct him, which yet he may never have the will to open, never take the 
pains to look into. | | 

12. THERE is alſo another thing in a man's power, and that is, though he 
turns his eyes ſometimes towards an object, yet " may chuſe whether he will 
curiouſly ſurvey it, and with an intent application endeavour to obſerve ac. 
curately all that is viſible in it. But yet what he does ſee, he cannot ſee 


otherwiſe than he does. It depends not on his will'to ſee that black which 
„ yellow; nor to perſuade himſelf, that what actually ſcalds him, feels 
cold 


The earth will not appear painted with flowers, nor the fields co- 
vered with verdure, whenever he has a mind to it: in the cold winter, he 
cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad. Juſt thus is 
it with our underſtanding; all that is voluntary in our knowledge, is the 
employing or with-holding any of our faculties, from this or that fort of 
objects, and a more or leſs accurate ſurvey of them: but, they being em- 
ployed, our will hath no power to determine the knowledge of the mind one 


way or other; that is done only by the objects themſelves, as far as they 


are clearly diſcovered. And therefore, as far as men's ſenſes are converſant 
about external objects, the mind cannot but receive thoſe ideas which arc 


_ preſented by them, and be informed of the exiſtence of things without: and 
ſo far as men's thoughts converſe with their own determined ideas, they 
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cannot but, in ſome meaſure, obſerve the agreement or diſagreement that is 
to be found amongſt fome of them, which is ſo far knowledge: and if they 
have names for thoſe ideas which they have thus confidered, they muſt needs 
be aſſured of the truth of thoſe propoſitions, which expreſs that agreement 
or diſagreement they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinced of 
thoſe truths. For what a man ſees, he cannot but ſee ; and what he per- 
ceives, he cannot but know that he perceives, | 
8 3. Tavs he that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the pains 
to compare one, two, and three to fix, cannot chuſe but know that they are 
equal: he that hath got the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to mealure 
its angles, and their magnitudes, is certain that its three angles are equal to 
two right ones; and can as little doubt of that, as of this truth, * that it 
„js impofible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be.” | 
Hz alſo that hath the idea of an intelligent, but frail and weak being, 
made by and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, perfect 


| wiſe and good, will as certainly know that man is to honour, fear, and obey 


* 


3s riſen, if he will but open his eyes, and turn them that way. But yet 


God, as that the ſun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the ideas of 
two ſuch beings in his mind, and will turn his thoughts that way, and con- 
ſider them, he will as certainly find that the inferior, finite and dependent, 
is under an obligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he is certain © 
find, that three; four, and ſeven are leſs than fifteen, if he will conſider and 
compute thoſe numbers; nor can he be ſurer in a clear morning that the ſun 
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theſe truths, being ever ſo certain, ever fo clear, he may be ignorant of C nt a p. 
either, or all of them, who will never take the pains to employ his faculties, XIII 


as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. : 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Of judgment. 
5 | HE underſtanding faculties being given to man, not barely for Cn av. 


ſpeculation, but alſo for the conduct of his life, man would be at XIV. 
a great loſs, 1f he had nothing to direct him but what has the certainty of true 1 
knowledge. For that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would jedge being 
be often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the actions of his life, perfectly at a ſhort, we 
ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the abſence of clear and certain know- == 
ledge. He that will not eat, till he has demonſtration that it will nouriſh | 
him; he that will not ftir, till he infallibly knows the buſineſs he goes about 
will ſucceed ; will have little elſe to do, but to fit ſtill and periſh. 3 

$2. THEREFORE as God has ſet ſome things in broad day-light ; as he What uſe to 
has given us ſome certain ge Is though limited to a few things in . 
compariſon, probably, as a taſte of what intellectual creatures are capable of, ſtate n 
to excite in us a deſire and endeavour after a better ſtate: ſo in the greateſt 
part of our concernments he has afforded us only the twilight, as I may ſo 
lay, of probability; ſuitable, I preſume, to that ſtate of mediocrity and pro- 
bationerſhip, he 185 been pleaſed to place us in here; wherein, to check our 
oyer- confidence and preſumption, we might by every day's experience be 
made ſenſible of our ſhort ſightedneſs and liableneſs to error; the ſenſe 
whereof might be a conſtant admonition to us, to ſpend the days of this our 
pilgrimage with induſtry and care, in the ſearch and following of that way, 
which might lead us to a ſtate of greater perfection: it being highly rational 
to think, even were revelation ſilent in the caſe, that as men employ thoſe 
talents God has given them here, they ſhall accordingly receive their rewards 
at the cloſe of the day, when their ſun ſhall ſet, and night ſhall put an end 
to their labours. : 

y 3- Tus faculty which God has given man to ſupply the want of clear Judgment 
and certain knowledge, in caſes where that cannot be had, is judgment : — 
whereby the mind takes its ideas to agree or diſagree ; or which is the ſame, knowledge, 
any propoſition to be true or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative evi- 
dence in the proofs. The mind ſometimes exerciſes this judgment out of 
neceſſity, where demonſtrative proofs and certain knowledge are not to be 
had; and ſometimes out of lazineſs, unſkilfulneſs, or haſte, even where de- 
monſtrative and certain proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to 
<xamine the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, which they are deſirous 
or concerned to know ; but either incapable of ſuch attention as is requiſite 
n a long train of gradations, or impatient of delay, lightly caſt their eyes on, 
Je wholly paſs by the proofs; and ſo without making out the demonſtration, 

etermine of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, as it were by a 
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view of them as they are at a diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other 
as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe ſurvey. This faculty of the 
mind, when it is exerciſed immediately about things, is' called judgment; 
when about truths delivered in words, is moſt commonly called aſſent oi 
diſſent : which being the moſt uſual way, wherein the mind has occaſion to 
employ this faculty, I ſhall under theſe terms treat of it, as leaſt liable in 
our language to equivocation. | 

$ 4. Tuus the mind has two faculties, converſant about truth and falſhocd. 

FIRST, knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly 
fatisfied of the agreement or diſagreement of any ideas. | 


© SReoONDLY, judgment, which is the putting ideas together, or ſeparating 


them from 'one another in the mind, when their certain agreement or di. 
agreement 1s not perceived, but preſumed to be ſo; which is, as the word 
imports, taken to be fo before it certainly appears. And if it fo unites, (1 
{ſeparates them, as in reality things are, it is right judgment. | 


CHAT TEN XV. 
Of probability. 


$1. A'S demonſtration is the ſhewing the agreement or diſagreement of 
two ideas, by the intervention of one or more proofs, which have 
a conſtant, immutable, and viſible connection one with another; ſo proba- 
my is nothing but the appearance of fuch an agreement or diſagreement, 
by the intervention of proofs, whoſe connection is not conſtant and immuta- 
ble, or at leaſt is not perceived to be fo, but is, or appears for the molt part 
to be ſo, and is enough to induce the mind to judge the propoſition to be 
true or falſe, rather than the contrary. For example: in the emonſtration 
of it, a man perceives the certain immutable connection there is of cquality 
between the three angles of a triangle, and thoſe intermediate ones which are 


made uſe of to ſhew their equality to two right ones; and fo by an intuitive 


knowledge of the agreement or difagreement of the intermediate ideas in each 


ſtep of the progreſs, the whole ſeries is continued with an evidence, which 


clearly thews the agreement or Fen, 4997.05 of thoſe three angles in equality 
to two right ones: and thus he has certain knowledge that it is ſo. But 


another man, who never took the pains to obſerve the demonſtration, hearing 


a mathematician, a man of credit, affirm the three angles of a triangle to be 
equal to two right ones, aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which 


caſe the foundation of his aſſent is the probability of the thing, the proof 


other caſes, or his ſuppoſed veracity in this. 


being ſuch as for the moſt part carries truth with it: the man, on whoſe 
teſtimony he receives it, 'not being wont to affirm any thing contrary to, of 
beſides his knowledge, eſpecially in matters of this kind. So that that which 
cauſes his' afſent to this propoſition, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones, that which makes him take theſe ideas to agree, 
without knowing them to do ſo, is the wonted veracity of the ſpeaker in 


& 2. OUR 


Probability. 


& 2. Oun knowledge, as has been ſhewn, being very narrow, and we not 
happy enough to find certain truth in every thing which we have occaſion to 
conlider; moſt of the propoſitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay act upon, 
ire ſuch; as we cannot have undoubted knowledge of their truth: yet ſome 
of them border ſo near upon certainty, that we make no doubt at all about 
them; but aſſent to them as firmly, and act, according to that aſſent, as re- 
ſolutely, as if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our knowledge of 
them was perfect and certain. But there being degrees herein from the 
very neighbourhood of certainty and demonſtration, quite down to impro- 
bability and unlikeneſs, even to the confines of impoſſibility; and alſo de- 
grees of aſſent from full aſſurance and confidence, quite down to conjecture, 
doubt, and diſtruſt: I ſhall come now, (having, as I think, found out the 
bounds of human knowledge and certainty) in the next place, to conſider 
the ſeveral degrees and grounds of probability, and aſſent or faith. 

3. PROBABILITY is likelineſs to be true, the very notation of the word 
ſignifying ſuch a propoſition, for which there be arguments or proofs, to make 
it paſs or be received for true. The entertainment the mind gives this ſort of 
propoſitions, is called belief, aſſent, or opinion, which is the admitting or re- 
ceiving any propoſition for true, _ arguments or proofs that are found to 

rſuade us to receive it as true, without certain knowledge that it is ſo. And 
LY lies the difference between probability and certainty, faith and know- 
ledge, that in all the parts of knowledge there is intuition ; each immediate 
idea, each ſtep has its viſible and certain connection; in belief, not ſo. That 
which makes me believe is ſomething extraneous to the thing I believe; 
ſomething not evidently joined on both fides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhew- 
ing the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas that are under conſideration. 

. PROBABILITY then, being to ſupply the defect of our knowledge, 
and to guide us where that fails, is always converſant about. propoſitions, 


whereof we have no certainty, but only ſome inducements to receive them 


for true, The grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe two following. 
| FIRST, the conformity of any thing with our own knowledge, obſerva- 
nion, and experience. 

SECONDLY, the teſtimony of others, vouching their obſervation and 
experience. In the teftimony of others, is to be conſidered, 1. The number. 
2. The integrity. 3. The ſkill of the witneſſes. 4. The deſign of the author, 
where it is a teſtimohy out of a book cited. 5. The conſiſtency of the parts, 
and circumſtances of the relation. 6. Contrary teſtimonies. ; 

K. PROBABILITY wantin g that intuitive evidence, which infallibly deter- 
mines the underſtanding, and produces certain knowledge, the mind, if it 
ag proceed rationally, ought to examine all the grounds of probability, and 
lee how they make more or leſs, for or againſt any propoſition, before it aſſents 
io, or diſſents from it; and upon a due balancin g the whole, reject, or receive 
it, with a more or leſs firm aflent, proportionably to the preponderancy of the 
"MN grounds of probability on one fide or the other. For exam ple: 

He | myſelf ſee a man walk on the ice, it is paſt, probability, it is know- 
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Being that 

which makes 
us preſume 

things to be 
true before - 
we know _ 
them tobe ſo, 
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experience, 
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others expee 
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In this alt 
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ought to be 


examined be- 
fore we come 
to a judg- 
ment. 


ass but if another tells me he ſaw a man in England, in the midſt of a 


| p winter, Walk upon water hardened with cold; this has ſo great con- 
9 | N | | formity 


_ Probability. 


B o o k formity with what is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed by the 
IV. nature of the thing itſelf to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt ſuſpicion attend 
dhe relation of that matter of fact. But if the ſame thing be told to one 
dorn between the tropicks, who: never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch thing be. 
fore, there the whole probability relies on teſtimony : and as the relator, art 

more in number, and of more credit, and have no intereſt to ſpeak cont 
to the truth; ſo that matter of fact is like to find more or leſs belief. Though 
to a man, whoſe experience has always been quite contrary, and has neye; 
heard of any thing like it, the moſt untainted credit of a witneſs will ſcarce 
be able to find belief. As it happened to a Dutch ambaſſador, who enter. 
tainang the king of Siam with the particularities of Holland, which he was 
inquiſitive after, amongſt other things told him, that the water in his country 
would ſometimes, in cold weather, be ſo hard, that men walked upon it, 
and that it would bear an elephant if he were there. To which the king 
. replied, © Hitherto I have believed the 28 things you have told me, 
| ' <4. becauſe I look upon you as a ſober fair man, but now I am ſure you lye.” 
They being 9 6, UPon theſe grounds depends the probability of any propoſition : and 
capable of as the conformity of our knowledge, as the certainty of obſervations, as the 
ern frequency and conſtancy of experience, and the number and credibility of 
teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or difagree with it, fo is any propoſition 
in itſelf more or leſs probable. There is another, I confeſs, which, though 
by itſelf it be no true ground of probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, 
by which men moſt commonly regulate their aſſent, and upon which they 
pin their faith more than any thing elſe, and that is the opinion of others: 
though there cannot be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely 
to miſlead one; ſince there is much more falſhood and error among men, 
than truth and knowledge. And if the opinions and perſuaſions of others, 
whom we know and think well of, be a ground of aſſent, men have reaſon 
to be Heathens in Japan, Mahometans in Turky, Papiſts in Spain, Pro- 
teſtants in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong ground 


of aſſent I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another place. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Of the degrees of affent. 


Cu A2. HE grounds of probability we have laid down in the foregoing 
XVI. chapter; as they are the foundations on which our aſſent is built, 
L——) ſo are they alſo the meaſure whereby its ſeveral. degrees are, or ought to 
TY. be regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever rounds of pro- 
regulated by bability there may -be, they yet operate no farther on the mind, which 
the grounds ſearches after truth, and endeavours: to judge right, than they appear; at 
li, leaſt in the firſt judgment or ſearch that the mind makes. I confeſs, in the 
opinions men have, and firmly ſtick to, in the world, their aſſent is not always 

from an actual view of the reaſons: that at firſt [prevailed with them! a 

being in many caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, even for * b 
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who have very admirable memories, to retain all the proofs, which upon a C n av. 
due examination made them embrace that fide of the queſtion. It ſuffices XVI. 
that they have once with care and fairneſs ſifted the matter as far as they &G———— 
could; and that they have ſearched into all the particulars, that they could 
imagine to give any light to the queſtion; and with the beſt of their ſkill 
caſt up the account upon the whole evidence: and thus having once found 
on which fide the probability appeared to them, after as full and exact an 
enquiry as they can make, they lay I the concluſion in their memories, as 
a truth they had diſcovered ; and for the future they remain fatisfied with the 
teſtimony of their memories, that this is the opinion, that by the proofs they 
have once ſeen of it deſerves ſuch a degree of their aſſent as they afford it. 
$2. Tufs is all that the greateſt part of men are capable of doing, in re- Theſe cannot 
gulating their opinions and judgment; unleſs a man will exact of them, — on ac- 
either to retain diſtinctly in their memories all the proofs concerning any i vera = 
probable truth, and that too in the ſame order, and regular deduction of con- then we muſt 
ſequences in which they have formerly placed or ſeen them; which ſome- gelbes wi 
times is enough to fill a large volume on one ſingle queſtion : or elſe they muſt the remem- 
require a man, for every opinion that he embraces, every day to examine the . 
proofs : both which are impoſſible. It is unavoidable therefore that the ground for 
memory be relied on in the caſe, and that men be perſuaded of ſeveral opi- II. degree 
nions; whereof the proofs are not actually in their thoughts; nay, which 
perhaps they are not able actually to recall. Without this the greateſt part 
of men mult be either very ſcepticks, or change every moment, and yield them- 
| ſelves up to whoever, having lately ſtudied the queſtion, offers them argu- 
ments; which, for want of memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 
$3. 1 CANNOT but own, that men's ſticking to their paſt judgment, and The ill con- 
adhering firmly to concluſions formerly made, is often the cauſe of great ob- —_— 
ſtinacy in error and miſtake. But the fault is not that they rely on their former judg- 
memories for what they have before well judged ; but becauſe they judged ments were 
before they had well examined. May we not find a great number (not to ſay the 1 
greateſt part) of men that think they have formed right judgments of ſeveral 
matters; and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe they never thought other- 
wiſe? who imagine themſelves to have judged right, only becauſe they never 
8 never examined their own opinions? Which is indeed to think 
ey judged right, becauſe they never judged at all: and yet theſe of all men 
* 7 rg _ the greateſt ſtiffneſs ; thoſe being generally the moft 
ce and firm in their tenets, who have leaſt examined them. What we 
2 know, we are certain is ſo: and we may be ſecure, that there are no 
tent proofs undiſcovered, which may overturn our knowledge, or bring it 
in doubt. But, in matters of probability, it is not in every caſe we can be 
ſure that we have all th p Ys $: 
— we have all the particulars before us, that any way concern the queſ- 
14 5 = that there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt 
Mae es on the other fide, and e d all that at preſent ſeems to- 
* rate with us. Who almoſt is there at hath the leiſure, patience, 
te has > to collect together all the proofs concerning moſt of the opinions 
Ni ſafely to conclude that he hath a clear and full view; and that 
F n tat there: 
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B O o K there is no more to be alledged for his better information? And 
IV. we are forced to determine ourſelves on the one ſide or other. 4 

duct of our lives, and the management of our great concerns 

| bear delay: for thoſe depend, for the moſt. part, on the deter 

of our judgment in points wherein we are not capable of ce 


folly, tor men to quit and renounce their former tenets preſe 
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demonſtrative knowledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to e 
one ſide or the other. 1 | 

584. SINCE therefore. it is unavoidable to the greateſt part of men, if not 
all, to have ſeveral opinions, without certain and indubitable proofs of their 


Ii ghtneſs, Or 


: | ntly upon the 
offer of an argument, which they cannot immediately anſwer, and ſhey the 


inſufficiency. of: it would methinks become all men to maintain peace 
and the common otfices of, humanity and friendſhip, in the diverſity of 
opinigns 3 ſince We cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily and | 
obſequiouſly quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with a blind reſigna- 
tion to an authority, which the underſtanding of man acknowledges not 
For howeyer it may often miſtake, it can own no other guide. but reaſon 
nor blindly, ſubmit to the wall and dictates of another. If he, you would 
bring over to your ſentiments, be one that examines before he ailents, you 
muſt give him leave at his leiſuro to go over the account again, and, recall. 


truths; and it carries too great an imputation of ignorance, 


ing what is out of his mind; examine all the particulars, to ſee on which 
ſide the advantage lies: and if he will not think our arguments of weight 


<nougn te CNgage him a- new in ſo much pains, it is but what we often do 
ourſelves in the like caſe; and we ſhould. take it amiſs if others ſhould pre- 
ſcribe to us what points we ſhould ſtudy. And if he be one who takes his 
opinions upon truſt, how can we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe te- 
nets which time and cuſtom have ſo ſettled in his mind, that he thinks them 
ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable certainty. or which he takes to be 


impreſſions he has received from God himſelf, or from men ſent by him! 
How can we expect, I ſay, that opinions thus ſettled ſhould be given up to 
the arguments. or authority of a ſtranger, or adverſary ; eſpecially if there be 
any ſuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, as there never fails to be, where men 


find themſelves ill treated We ſhould do well to commiſerate our mutual 


- 


ne NG endeavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair ways of in- 
ormation and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate and perverſe, be. 


cauſe they will not renounce, their own, and receive our opinions, or at ke 
. thoſe we would force upon them, when it is more than probable, that ve 
are no leſs. obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For where is the 
man that has inconteſtable eyidence of the truth of all that he holds, or 0! 
the falſhood of all he. condemns ; or can fay, that he has examined to tix 
bottom all his own, or other men's opinions? The neceſſity of belieine. 
without knowledge, nay often upon very ſlight grounds, in this feeting 


ſtate. of action and blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy and cit. 


ful to inform ourſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaſt thoſe, who 5 
not thoroughly examined to the bottom all their own tenets, muſt con: l 
they are unfit to preſeribe to others; and are unreaſonable in impoſing yer 


: : 
- : 1 » * 
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% 
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truth on other men's belief, which they themſelves have not ſearched into, CMA. 
nor weighed the arguments of probability, on which they ſhould receive or XVI. 


reject it, Thoſe who have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby got 


at doubt in all the doctrines; they profeſs and govern themſelves by, would * 
9. a juſter pretence to require others to follow them: but theſe are ſo few _ 

in number, and find ſo little reaſon to be magiſterial in their opinions, that 

nothing inſolent and imperious is to be expected from them: and there is 

reaſon to think, that, if men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would 

be leſs impoſing on others. 7 | * 


” ” 


8 5. Bur to return to the grounds of aſſent, and the ſeveral degrees of it, Probability 


we are to take notice, that the propoſitions we receive upon inducements of * 
probability, are of two ſorts ; either concerning ſome particular exiſtence, or, fac or ſpecu- 
38 it is uſually. termed, matter of fact, which falling under obſervation, is lation. 
capable of human teſtimony; or elſe concerning things, which being be- 


yond the diſcovery of our ſenſes, are not capable of any ſuch teſtimony. 


96. CONCERNING: the firſt of theſe, viz. particular matter of fact. hs 


Fist, where any particular thing, conſonant to the conſtant obſervation cant e 
of ourſelves and others in the like caſe, comes atteſted by the concurrent re- other men 
ports of all that mention it, we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon with ours 
it, as if / it were" certain knowledge; and we reaſpn and act thereupon with furance 2p. 
as little doubt, as if it were perfect demonſtration. Thus, if all Engliſh- proachivg to 
men; who have occaſion to mention it, ſhould/affirm that it froze in England ovledge. 
the laſt winter, or: that there were ſwallows ſeen there in the ſummer; 1 
think a man could almoſt as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are 
eleven. The firſt therefore, and higheſt degree of probability, is, when 
the general conſent of all men, in 4 1 as far as it can be known, con- 
curs with a man's conſtant and never- failing experience in like. caſes, to 
confirm the truth of any particular matter of fact atteſted by fair witneſſes: 
ſuch art all the ſtated conſtitutions and properties of bodies, and the regular 
proceedings of cauſes and effects in the ordinary courſe of nature. This we 
call an agreement from the nature of things themſelves. For what our own 
and other men's conſtant obſervation has Pound always to be after the ſame 
manner, that we. with reaſon conclude to be the effects of ſteady and re- 
gular cauſes, though they come not within the reach of our knowledge. 

Thus, that fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, and changed the colour or 
conſiſtency in wood or charcoal ; that iron ſunk in water, and ſwam in 
quickſilver: theſe and the like propoſitions about particular facts, being 
2greeable to our conſtant experience, as often as we have to do with theſe - 
matters; and being generally ſpoke of (when mentioned by others) as things 

found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as controverted by any 

i We are put paſt doubt, that a relation affirming any ſuch thing to 
| have been, or any predication that it will happen again in the ſame manner, 

3 very true. Theſe probabilities. riſe ſo near to certainty, that they govern 
owr Moughts as abſolutely, and influence all our actions as fully, as the moſt 
fo ent demonſtration ; and in what concerns us, we make little or no dif- 
i between them and certain knowledge. Our belief, thus grounded, 
Vr . | NE. 1 
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BO OK 57. SECONDLY, the next degree of probability is, when I find by my 
IV. own experience, and the agreement of all others that mention it, a thing to 

qc ron, for the moſt part, ſo; and that the particular inſtance of it is atteſte( 1 
ble reftimo- many and undoubted witneſſes, v. g. hiſtory! giving us ſuch an account f 

ny and expe- men 1h all ages; and my on experience, as far as I had an opportunity to 

— 2 the obſerve, 9 it, that moſt men prefer their private advantage to the 
produce con- publick. If all hiſtorians that write of Tiberius ſay that Tiberius did (2, it 

g dence. is extremely probable. And in this caſe, our aſſent has a ſufficient foungz. 

tion to raiſe itſelf to a degree which we may call confidence. 

Fair teſtiho- § 8. THIRDLY, in things that happen indifferently, as that a bird ſnould 

2 fly this or that way; that it ſhould thunder on a man's right or left hand, 

| thing indif- &c. when any particular matter of fact is vouched by the concurrent teſti- 
13 3 mony of unſuſpected witneſſes, there our aſſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, 
eonfident be- that there is ſuch a city in Italy as Rome; that, about one thouſand ſeyen 

lief. hundred years ago, there lived in it a man, called Julius Cæſar; that he was 
5 a general, and that he won a battle againſt another, called Pompey : this, 
though in the nature of the thing there be nothing for nor againſt it, et 

being related by hiſtorians of ae. and contradicted by no one writer, 4 

man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, as he does of the 

being and actions of his own acquaintance, whereof he himſelf is a witnek,, 

| r 89. Tuvs far the matter goes eaſy enough. Probability upon ſuch grounds 
3 carries ſo much evidence with it, that it naturally determines the of ogg 
infinitely va. and leaves us as little liberty to believe or diſbelieve, as a demonſtration does, 
ry the 7 whether we will know, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, when teſtimonies 
Pability,, contradict common experience, and the reports of hiſtory and witneſſes clah 
with the ordinary courſe of nature, or with one another; there it is, where 
diligence, attention, and exactneſs are required, to form a right judgment, 
and to proportion the aſſent to the different evidence and probability of the 

thing; which riſes and falls; according as thoſe two foundations of credi- 

| bility, viz. common obſeryation in like caſes, and particular teſtimonies in 
| | mat particular inſtance, favour or contradict it. Theſe are liable to ſo great 
variety of contrary obſervations, circumſtances, reports, different qualifica- 

| tions, tempers, deſigns, overſights, &c. of the reporters, that it is impoſſible 
| to reduce to preciſe rules the various degrees wherein men give their aſſent. 
\ | This only may be faid in general, that as the arguments and proofs pro and 
con, upon due examination, nicely weighing every particular circumſtance, 
hall to any one appear, upon the whole matter, in a greater or leſs degree, to 
preponderate on either fide ;. ſo they are fitted to produce in the mind ſuch 
difterent entertainments, as we call belief, conjecture, gueſs, doubt, wavering, 

diſtruſt, diſbelief, &c. FW G4k | 

Traditional © & 10. Tuts is what concerns aſſent in matters wherein teſtimony is made 
ew a6 vg ute of; concerning which, I think, it may not be amiſs to take notice of a 
decade ralle obſeryed in the law of England; which is, though the atteſted copy f 
lels this a record be good proof, yet the copy, of a copy ever ſo well atteſted, and by 
proof. ever io, credible witneſſes, will not be admitted as a proof in | odicatur. 
This" is ſo generally approved as-reaſonable, and fuited to the wiſdom - 
caution to be uſed in ourenquiry after material truths, that I never yet hei of 
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of rightand wrong; carries this obſervation alang with it, viz. that any teſti- 
mony, the farther off it is from the original truth, the leſs force and proof it 
has. The being and exiſtence of the thing itſelf is what I call the original 
truth. A credible man vouching his knowledge of it is a good proof: but 
if another equally credible do witneſs, it from his report, the teſtimony is 
weaker; and a third that atteſts the hear-ſay of an hear-ſay, is yet leſs con- 


fiderable. So that in traditional truths, each remove weakens the force of 


the proof: and the more hands the tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed through, 
the leſs ſtrength and evidence does it receive from them. This I thought 
neceſſary to be taken notice of, becauſe I find amongſt ſome men the quite 
contrary commonly practiſed, who look on opinions to gain force by grow- 
ing older; and what a thouſand years ſince would not, to a rational man, 
contemporary with the firſt voucher, have appeared at all probable, is now 
urged as certain beyond all queſtion, only becauſe ſeveral have ſince, from 
him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this ground, propoſitions, evidently 
falſe or doubtful enough in their beginning, come by an inverted rule 
of probability to paſs for authentick truths; thoſe which found or de- 
ſerved little credit from the mouths of their firſt authors, are thought to 
grow venerable by age, and are urged as undeniable. ; 

F117. IwouLD not be thought here to leſſen the credit and uſe of hiſtory : 
it is all the light we have in many cafes, and we receive from it a great part 
of the uſeful truths we have, with a convincing evidence. I think nothing 
more valuable than the records of antiquity : I with we had more of them, 
and more uncorrupted. But this truth itſelf forces me to ſay, that no pro- 


bability can ariſe higher than its firſt, original. What has no other evidence 


than the fingle teſtimony of one only witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only 
teſtimony, whether good, bad, or indifferent; and though cited afterwards 
by hundreds of others, one after another, is fo far from receivin g any ſtrength 
| thereby, that it is only the weaker. Paſſion, intereſt, inadvertency, miſtake 

ol his meaning, and a thouſand odd reaſons, or capricio's, men's minds are 
acted by (poſſible to be diſcovered) may make one man quote another 
man's. words or meaning wrong. He that has but ever ſo little examined 


the citations of writers, cannot doubt how little credit the quotations de- 


lerve, where the originals are wanting; and conſequently how much leſs 
quotations of quotations can be relied on. This is certain, that what in one 
We was affirmed · upon flight grounds, can never after come to be more valid 
in future ages, by being often 
original, the leſs valid it is, and has always leſs force in the mouth or 
writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, than in his from whom he received it. 
2 Tux probabilities we have hitherto mentioned are only ſuch as 
K 2 matter of fact, and ſuch things as are capable of obſervation and 
_ nony. There remains that other fort, concerning which men enter- 

Opinions with variety of aſſent, though the things be ſuch, that, falling 


_ Pot under the reach of our ſenſes, they are not capable of teftimony. Such 57 


1 ; The exiſtence, nature, and rations of finite immaterial beings 
ut us; as ſpirits, angels, devils, &c. or the exiſtence of material beings; 


repeated. But the farther ſtill it is from the 
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of any one that blamed it. This practice, if it be allowable in the deciſions CH Ax. 


XVI. 


Yet hiſtory 
1s of great 
uſe. 


In things 
which tenſe 
cannot diſ- 
cover, ana- 
logy is the 
at rule of 
probability. 
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ranks} of intelligent beings, excelling us in ſeveral degrees of per 
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B D 0 K which either for theit ſmalleſs in themſelves, or remoteneſs from us, ohr 
IV. . ſenſes cannot take notice of; as whether there be any plants, animals, ue 
intelligent inhabitants in the planets, and other manſions of the vaſt univerſe 


2. Concerning the manner of operation in moſt parts of the works of na- 


ture: wherein though we ſee the ſenſible effects, yet their cauſes are un. 
*known, and we perceive not the ways and manner how they are produced 


We ſee animals are generated, nouriſhed, and move; the load-ſtone dran, 


iron; and the parts of a candle, ſucceſſively melting, turn into flame, aud 
7% give us both light and heat. Theſe and the like eas we ſee and know: 
dut the cauſes that operate, and the manner they are produced in, we can 
only gueſs and probably conjecture. | For theſe and the like, coming nat 
within the ſcrutiny.of human ſenſes, cannot be examined by them, or be 


atteſted by any body; and therefore can appear more or leſs probable, only 
as they more or leſs agree to truths that are eſtabliſhed in our minds, and as 
they hold proportion to other parts of our knowledge and obſervation, 


Analogy in theſe matters is the uy help we have, and it is from that alone 
we draw all our grounds of probability. Thus obſerving that the bare 


rubbing of two bodies violently one upon another, produces heat, and yery 


often fire itſelf, we have reaſon to think, that what we call heat and fire 


conſiſts in a violent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of the burn 


ing matter; / obſerving. likewiſe that the different refractions of pellucid 


'bodies produce in. our eyes the different appearances of ſeveral colours; and 
alſo that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial parts of ſeveral bo- 


/ 


.dies, as of velvet, watered filk; &c. does the like ; we think it probable that 


the colour and ſhining of bodies is in them nothing but the different u- 


'rangement and refraction of their minute and inſenſible parts. Thus finding 


in all parts of the creation, that fall under human obſervation, that there i 


a gradual connection of one with another, without any great or diſcernible, 
gaps between, in all that great variety of things we ſee in the world, which 


are ſo cloſely linked together, that in the ſeveral ranks of beings, it is not ea 


to diſcover the bounds betwixt them; we have reafon to be perſuaded, that 


by ſuch gentle 3 aſcend upwards in degrees of perfection. It 
i 


a hard matter to ſay where ſenſible and rational begin, and where inſenſible 


and irrational end: and who is there quick-ſighted enough to determine 


preciſely, which is the loweſt ſpecies of living things, and which the firſt of 
thoſe which have no life? Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and aug- 
ment, as the quantity does in a regular cone; where though there be 
manifeſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of the diameter at remote diſtance, yet the 


"difference. between the upper and under, where they touch one another, 


hardly diſcernible. The difference is exceeding great between ſome men, 


nnd ſome animals; but if we will compare the underſtanding and abilities 

of ſome men and ſome brutes, we ſhall find ſo little difference, that it ar 
be hard to ſay, that that of the man is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, 

may, ſuch gradual and gentle deſcents downwards in thoſe parts of the creation 

that are beneath man, the rule of analogy may make it probable, that it 1 
ſo alſo in things above us and our obſervation ; and that there are ſee 


fl ection, 
aſcen 
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aſcending upwards towards the infinite perfection of the creator, by gentle C H A P. 
ſteps and differences, that are every one at no great diſtance from the next to XVI. 
it. This ſort of probability, which is the beſt conduct of rational experi- CG—o—— Kt 
ments, and the riſe of hypotheſis, has alſo its uſe and influence; and a wary 1 
reaſoning from analogy leads us often into the diſcovery of truths and uſeful | 
productions, which would otherwiſe lie concealed. 1 
813, Tuovon the common experience and the ordinary courſe of things One caſe 
have juſtly 2 mighty influence on the minds of men, to make them give or — 6h 1 
refuſe. credit to any thing propoſed to their belief; yet there is one caſe, wor N 1 
wherein the ſtrangeneſs, of the fact leflens not the aſſent to a fair teſtimony not the teſti- 
given of it. For Where ſuch ſupernatural events are ſuitable to ends aimed 4 
at by him, who has the power to change the courſe of nature, there, under 
ſuch cixcumſtances,. they may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much | 
the more they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary obſervation. This is the ney SSOP 

roper caſe of miracles, which well atteſted do not only find credit them- 
ſelves; but give it alſo to other truths, which need ſuch confirmation, 

& 14. BESIDES thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one ſort of The bare teſ- 
propoſitions that challenge the higheſt degree of our aſſent upon bare teſti- diefe 


— —— OA At ä — —— — 
— . 
_ 8 


challeng 8 velation is 
mony, whether the thing propoſed agree or diſagree with common experi- the higheſt 


ence, and the ordinary courſe of things, or no. The reaſon whereof is, certainty. 
becauſe the teſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, 
and that is of God himſelf, This carries with it an aſſurance beyond doubt, 


evidence beyond exception. This is called by a peculiar name, revelation ; 
and our aflent to it, kath. Which as abſolutely determines our minds, and 
as Ls excludes all wavering, as our knowledge itſelf ; and we may as 
well doubt of our own being, as we can, whether any revelation from God be WITS | l 
true. 80 that faith is a ſettled and ſure principle of aſſent and aſſurance, and | 
leayes no manner of room for doubt or FL aGtation Only we. muſt be ſure, 


— 
— — — — = 
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that it be a divine revelation, and that we underſtand it right: elſe we ſhall = 
expoſe ourſelves to all the extravagancy of enthuſiaſm, and all the error of ” 
wrong principles, if we have faith and aſſurance in what is not divine reve- 
lation. And therefore in thoſe caſes, our aſſent can be rationally no higher 
than the evidence of its bein a revelation, and that. this is the meaning of / 
the expreſſions it is 8 in. If the evidence of its being a revelation, | 
or that this is its true ſenſe, be only on probable proofs ; our aſſent can reach | 
no higher than an aſſurance or diffidence, ariſing from the more or leſs ap- | 
Parent probability of the proofs. But of faith, and the precedency it — | 
to have before other arguments of perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, | | 


ee 
˙ m 


where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in contradiſtinction to reaſon ; | 
2 in truth it be nothing elſe but an aſſent founded on the higheſt | 
reaſon, nnn e | | 

Je; mn N 38 — 4 | | 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Ol reaſon, 


Chat. \{ i. HE word reaſon in the Engliſh language has different ſignifica- 
XVII. | tions : ſometimes it is taken for true . principles; ſome- 
w—— times for clear and fair deductions from thoſe principles; and ſometimes for 
Various "g-" the cauſe, and particularly the final cauſe. But the confideration I (hy 
the word rea- have of it here, is in a ſignification different from all theſe ; and that is, a 
fon. it ſtands for a faculty in mari, that faculty whereby man is ſuppoſed to he 
diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and wherein it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. 
Whereinrea- þ 2, Ir general knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in a perception of 
2 con the agreement or diſagreement of our own ideas; and the knowledge of the 
exiſtence of all things without us (except only of a God, whoſe exiſtence 
every man may certainly know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his own ex- 
iſtence) be had only by our ſenſes : what room is there for the exerciſe of 
any other faculty, but outward ſenſe and inward perception? What need is 
there of reaſon ? Very much ; both for the enlargement of our knowledge, 
and regulating our aſſent: for it hath to do both in knowledge and opinion, 
and is neceffary and affiſting to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed 
contains two of them, viz, ſagacity and illation. By the one, it finds out; 
and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate ideas, as to diſcover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the extremes are held 
together; and thereby, as it were, to draw into view the truth ſought for, 
which. is that which we call illation or inference, and confiſts in nothin 
but the perception of the connection there is between the ideas, in each 
ſtep of the deduction, whereby the mind comes to ſee either the certain 
agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, as in demonſtration, in which it 
arrives at knowledge; or their probable connection, on which it gives or 
Wich- holds its affent, as in opinion. Senſe and intuition reach but a very 
Uttle way. The greateſt part of our knowledge depends upon deductions 
and intermediate ideas: and in thoſe caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute 
afſent inſtead of knowledge, and take propofitions for true, without being 
certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, examine, and compare the 
grounds of their probability. In both thefe caſes, the faculty which finds 
out the means, and righ applies them to diſcover certainty in the one, 
and probability in the other, is that which we call reaſon. For as reaſon 
perceives the necefſary and indubitable connection of all the ideas or pr 
one to another, in each ſtep of any demonſtration that produces knowledge; 
ſoit likewiſe perceives. the probable connection of all the ideas or proo!s 
one to another, in every ſtep of. a diſcourſe, to which it will think aſſent due. 


This is the loweſt degree of that which can be truly called reaſon. Fo 

where the mind does not perceive: this probable connection, where it does 

not diſcern whether: there be any ſuch connection or no; there mens 2 
. | ni 


s # „„ 8 


.- 


Reaſon. ' 


nions are not the product of judgment, or the conſequence of reaſon, but C M A. 
the effects of chance and hazard, of a mind floating at all adventures, with» XVII. 

out choice, and without direction. | —— 
Its four parts. 


53. So that we may in reaſon conſider theſe four degrees ; the firſt and 

higheſt is the diſcovering and finding out of truths; the ſecond, the regular 

and methodical diſpoſition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit order, 

to make. their connection and force be plainly and eaſily perceived; the third 
is the perceiving their connection; and the fourth, a making « right con- 
clufion. .. Theſe ſeveral degrees may be obſerved in any mathematical de- 

monſtration; it being one thing to perceive the connection of each part, as 

the demonſtration is made by another; another, to perceive the dependence 

of the concluſion on all the parts; a third, to make out a demonſtration 

clearly and neatly one's ſelf; and ſomething different from all theſe, to have 

firſt found out theſe intermediate ideas or proofs, by which it is made. 


$4. THERE is one thing more, which I ſhall deſire to be conſidered con- Syllogiſn: 
cerning reaſon; and that is, whether ſyllogiſm, as is generally thought, be ing e 


* inſtrument.of 


the proper inſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this faculty, reaſon. 


The cauſes I have to doubt are theſe, _ 6 | 8 
Flxs r, becauſe ſyllogiſm ſerves our reaſon but in one only of the fore- 
mentioned parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the connection of the proofs in 
any one inſtance, and no more: but in this, it is of no great uſe, ſince the 
mind can perceive-ſuch connection where it really is, as eaſily, nay perhaps 
Ir we will obſerve the actings of our own minds, we ſhall find that we 
reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only obſerve the connection of the proof, 
without reducing our thoughts to any rule of ſyllogiſm. And therefore we 
may 96 notice, that there are many men that reaſon. exceeding clear and 
rightly,” Who know not how to make a ſyllogiſm. He that will look into: 
many, parts of Aſia. and America, will find men reaſon there perhaps as 
acutely as himſelf, wha yet never heard of a ſyllogiſin, nor can reduce any 
one argument to thoſe forms: and I believe ſcarce any one makes ſyllogiſms. 
in reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed ſyllogiſm is made uſe of on occaſion, 
to diſcover a fallacy hid in a rhetorical flouriſh, or cunningly wrapt up in a 
lmooth period ; and, ſtripping an abſurdity of the cover of wit and good 
language, ſew it in its naked deformity. But the weakneſs or fallacy of ſuch. 
a looſe diſcourſe. it ſhews, by the artificial form it is. put into, only to thoſe: 
who. have thoroughly ſtudied. mode and figure, and have ſo examined the 
many ways that three propoſitions may be put together, as to know which of 


them does. certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what grounds: 


it is that they do ſo. All who have ſo far confidered ſyllogiſm, as to ſee the: 
rcaſon why in three propoſitions laid together in one form, the concluſion: 
wa be certainly right, but in another, not certainly ſo; I grant are certain 
: the concluſion / they draw from the premiſes in the allowed. modes and 

gures. But they who have not ſo far looked into thoſe forms, are not. ſure: 
by virtue of ſyllogiſm,. that the concluſion. certainly follows from the pre- 


ales; they only take it to be ſo by an implicit faith in their teachers, and a. 


confidence 
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B © © K benßdence in thoſe forms of argutnentation but this is ſtill but believing 


1 * 


IV. not being certain. Now if, of all mankind; thoſe who can make ſyllogiſms ate 


extremely few in compariſon of thoſe who cannot; and if, of thoſe few who 


than believe that ſyllogiſms'In the allowed modes and figures do conclude 
right; without knowing certainly that they do fo; if ſyllogiſms mutt be taken 
for the only proper inftrument of reaſon and means of knowledge; it wi 
follow,, that before Ariſtotle there was not one man that did or could know 
any thing by reaſon ; and that fihce the invention of {yHogiſms, there is not 


one of ten thouſand that dot. Wochen | 

BU God has not been ſo f paring to men to make them barely two-legged 
6reatures,” and left it to Ariſtotle co make them rational; i. e. thoſe fe of 
them that he could get ſo to examine the grounds of ſyllogiſms, as to fee, 
that in above threeſcore ways, that three propoſitions may be laid together, 


there are but about fourteen, wherein one may be ſure that the concluſion is 
. + right; and upon” what grounds it is, that in theſe few the concluſion is 
Certain, and in the other not. God has been more bountiful to mankind 
than fo. 'He has given them a mind that ean reaſon, without being in. 


ſtructed in methods of Hloglzing : the underſtanding is not taught to reaſon 
by theſe rules; it has à native füeulty to perceive the coherence or incohe- 
rence of its ideas, and can range them right, without any ſuch per lexing 
repetitions- I ſay not this any Way to leſſen Ariſtotle, whom J ock on 25 
one of the greateſt men amongſt the antients; whoſe large views, acutench, 
and penetration of thought,” and ſtrength of judgment, few have equalled: 
and who in this very invention of forms of Argumentation, wherein the con- 
elaſton may be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, did great ſervice againſt thoſ⸗ 


ho were not aſhamed to deny any thing. And I feadily own, that all right 


reaſoning may be reduced to his forms of ſyllegifm. But yet I think, with- 
out any diminution to him, T may truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor 
the beſt way of reaſoning, for the leading of thoſe into truth who are willing 
to find it, and defire to make tlie dent ue they may of their reaſon, for the 


attainment of knowledge. And ne Himſelf, it is plain; found out ſome form: 


to be concluſive, and others not, not by the forms themſelves, but by the 
original way of knowledge, i. e. by the viſible agreement of ideas. Tell: 


country gentlewoman that the wind is ſbuth-weſt, and the weather louring, 


and like to rain, and ſhe will cally underſtand it is not ſafe for her to go abroad 
thin'clad, in fuch a day, after a fever: ſhe clearly ſees the probable connection 


of all theſe, viz. fouth-weſt wind, and clouds; rain, wetting, taking cold, 


relapſe,” and danger of death, without tying them together in thoſe artificial 


and cumberſome fetters of ſeveral Tyllogitms, that ctog and hinder the mind, 
which" proceeds from one part to another quicker and clearer without them; 


and the probability which ſhe eaſily Perceives in things thus in their native 


ſtate would be quite Toft; if this argument 3 learnedly, and pro- 


poſed in mode and figure. For it very often confbunds ey 
and; Ichink, every one will perceive in mathematical demonſtrations, that the 


| kiiowlodgs gained thereby comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt without fyllogiin:- 


© * INFERENCE 


Reaſon; 
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ur RENE is looked on as the great act of the rational faculty, and :ſo it C u Ar. 


AM 2 * Fi# Fo Tt 


.. when it is rightly made ; but the mind, either very deſirous to enlarge XVII. 
its knowledge, or very 1 the ſentiments it has once imbibed, i. 


very forward to make inferences, and therefore often makes too much haſte, 
before it perceives the connection of the ideas that muſt hold the extremes 
together. 21050 4 ‚‚‚ ‚ f 
To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one propoſition laid down as true, to 


draw in another as true, i. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch. a connection of the two 


ideas of the inferred 1 v. g. Let this be the propoſition laid down, 
men ſhall be puniſhed in another world,” and from thence be inferred this 
other, then men can determine themſelves.” The queſtion now 15 to know 
whether the mind has made this inference right or no; if it has made it by 
finding out the intermediate ideas, and taking a view of the connection of 


them, placed in a due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a right 


inference. If it has done it without ſuch a view, it has not ſo much made 
an inference that will hold, or an inference of right reaſon, as ſhewn a will- 


ingneſs to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in neither caſe is it ſyllo- 
gifm that diſcovered thoſe ideas, or ſhewed the connection of them, for they 


muſt-be both found out, and the connection every-where perceived, before 
they can rationally-be made uſe of in ſyllogiſm: unleſs it can be ſaid, that 
any idea, without conſidering what connection it hath with the two other, 
whoſe agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do well enough in a ſyllogiſm, 


and may be taken at a venture for the medius terminus, to prove any con- 


eluſon. But this no- body will ſay, becauſe it is by virtue of the perceived 


agreement of the intermediate idea with the extremes, that the extremes are 


concluded to agree; and therefore each intermediate idea muſt be ſuch as 
in the whole chain hath a viſible connection with thoſe two it has been 
placed between, or elſe thereby the concluſion cannot be inferred or drawn 
in: for wherever any link of the chain is looſe, and without connection, there 


the whole ſtrength of it is loſt, and it hath no force to infer or draw in any 


thing. In the. inſtance above-mentioned, what is it ſhews the force of the in- 
ference, and conſequently the reaſonableneſs of it, but a view of the connection 
of all the intermediate ideas that draw in the concluſion, or propoſition in- 
terred ? v. g. men ſhall be puniſhed——— God the puniſher 3 


niſhment the puniſhed guilty could have done otherwiſe ———- 
freedom ſelf-determination : by which chain of ideas thus viſibly 


linked together in train, i. e. - each interme diate idea agreeing on each fide 


with thoſe two it is immediately placed between, the ideas of men and ſelf- 


determination appear to be connected, i. e. this propoſition, men can deter- 


= themſelves, is drawn in, or inferred from this, that they ſhall be pu- 
nthed in the other world. F or here the mind ſeeing the connection there 


is between the idea of men's puniſhment+in the other world and the idea of 


God puniſhing; between God puniſhing and the juſtice of the puniſhment; 


3 juſtice of the puniſhment and guilt; between guilt and a power to 
Freed erwiſe; between a power to do otherwiſe and freedom ;. and, between 
Joe 2 and ſelf-determination 3. ſees the connection between men and (elf, 
etermination, JE LO . R ; EA. +, j | ne ok N IP OY 
* 11 i Now 
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as a major, or a minor, in a ſyllogiſm or no. 


Reaſon. 


BO ο e Now I aft Whether the connection of the extremes be not more cle, 
IV. ſeen in this ſimple and natural diſpoſition, than in the perplexed re 
aud jumble of five or fix ſyllogiſms. I muſt beg 


titi 

| pardon far calling Fares | 
till ſome- body ſhall put theſe ideas into. ſo many ſyllogiſms, and then ay, 
that they are leſs jumbled, and their connection more viſible, when the, 
are tranſpoſed and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater length in artifici 
forms, than in that ſhort and natural plain order they are laid down in here, 
wherein every one may ſee it; and wherein they muſt be ſeen before they 
can be put into a train of ſyllogiſms. For the natural order of the connecting 
ideas, muſt direct the order of the ſyllogiſins, and a man muſt ſee the connection 
of each intermediate idea with thoſe that it connects, before he can with reaſon 
make uſe of it in a ſyllogiſm. And when all thoſe ſyllogiſms are made, nei. 
ther thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not logicians will ſee the force of the 
argumentation, i. e. the connection of the extremes, one jot the better. 
For thoſe that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms of ſyllogiſm, 
nor the reaſons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right and 
concluſive modes and figures or no, and fo are not at all helped by the forms 
they are put into; though by them the natural order, . the mind 
could judge of their reſpective connection, being diſturbed, renders the illation 
much more uncertain than without them.] And as for the logicians them- 
felves, they ſee the connection of each intermediate idea with thoſe it ſtands 
between (on which the force of the inference depends) as well before as after 
the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe they do not fee it at all. For a ſyllogiſm neither 
ſhews nor ſtrengthens the connection of any two ideas immediately put to- 
gether, but only by the connection ſeen in them ſhews what connection the 
extremes have one with another. But what connection the intermediate has 
with either of the extremes in that ſyllogiſin, that no ſyllogiſm does or can 
ſhew. That the mind only doth. or can perceive as they ſtand there in that 
juxta- poſition only by its own. view, to which: the ſy llogiſtical form it hap- 
pens to be in gives no help or light at all; it only ſhews that if the interme- 
diate idea agrees with thoſe it is on both ſides immediately applied to; then 
thoſe two remote ones, or as they are called, extremes, do certainly agree, 
and therefore the immediate connection of each idea to that which it 1s 0. 
plied. to on each fide, on which the force of the reaſoning depends, is as well 
ſcen before as after the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe he that makes the ſyllogiſm 
could never ſee it all. This, as has been already obſerved, is ſeen only by 
the eye, or the perceptive faculty of the mind, taking a view of them laid to- 
gether, ina e e ; which view of any two it has equally, n | 
they are laid together in any propoſition, whether that propoſition be places 


Or what uſe then are ſyllogiſms ? I anſwer, their chief and main uſe is 4 
the ſchools, where men are allowed without ſhame to deny the N # 
ideas that do manifeſtly agree; or out of the ſchools, to thoſe who from thenc 


have learned without ſhame to deny the connection of ideas, which e 
themſelves is viſible. But to an ingenuous ſearcher after truth, who 15 — 
other aim but to find it, there is no need of any ſuch form to force the — 2 
ing of the inference: the truth and reaſonableneſs of it 15 _—— 
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ranging of the ideas in a imple and plain order; and hence it is, that men, C H 4 y. 
in their own enquiries after truth, never uſe ſyllogiſms to convince themſelves, XVII. 

or in teaching others to inſtruct willing learners.] Becauſe, before they can? 
put them into a fyllogitm, they muſt ſee the connection that is between the in- |} 
termediate idea and the two other ideas it is ſet between and applied to, to ſhew | 
their agreement; and when they ſee that, they ſee whether the inference be 1 
ood or no, and ſo ſyllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For to make uſe again 1 
of the former inſtance; I aſk whether the mind, conſidering the idea of juſtice, | 9 
ced' as an intermediate idea between the puniſhment of men and the 
guilt of the puniſhed, (and, till 'it does ſo confider it, the mind cannot 
make uſe of it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly ſee the force and 
ſtrength of the inference, as when it is formed into a ſyllogiſm. To ſhew it in 
; vety plain and eaſy example; let animal be the intermediate idea or medius 
terminus that the mind makes uſe. of to ſhew the connection of homo and 
vivens: I aſk, whether the mind does not more readily and plainly fee that 
connection in the ſimple and proper poſition of the connecting idea in 


the middle; thus, | | 17 
1 | Homo Animal Vivens, 
than in this perplexed one, | 1115 . 1 
Animal Vivens Homo — Animal; 1 
* 2 0 : 


Which is the poſition theſe ideas have in a ſyllogiſm, to ſnew the connection 
between homo and vivens by the intervention of animal. | 
 Invezp ſyllogiſm is thought to be of neceflary uſe, even to the lovers of | 
truth, toſhew-them the fallacies that are often concealed in florid, witty, or 8 

wvolved diſcourſes. But that this is a miſtake will appear, if we conſider, 
that the reaſon. why ſometimes men, who ſincerely aim at truth, are impoſed 
upon by ſuch looſe, and as they are called rhetorical diſcourſes, is, that their x 
fancies" being ſtruck with ſome lively metaphorical repreſentations, they | 1 
neglect to obſerve, or do not eafily perceive what are the true ideas, upon 
which the inference depends. Now to ſhew ſuch men the weakneſs of ſuch 
an argumentation, there needs no more but to trip it of the ſuperfluous ideas, 
which, blended and confounded with thoſe on which the inference depends, 
ſeem to ſhew a connection where there is none; or at leaſt do hinder the 
diſcovery of the want of it; and then to lay the naked ideas, on which the 
torce of 'the argumentation depends, jn their due order, in which poſition 
the mind, taking a view of them, ſees what connection they have, and fo is | | 
able to judge of the inference without any need of a ſyllogiſm at all. | 
. GRANT. that mode and. figure is commonly made uſe of in ſuch caſes, as 

1 the detection of the incoherence of ſuch looſe diſcourſes were wholly owing 

io {yllogiſtical form; and ſo I myſelf formerly thought, till upon a 

'1 Cer examination I'now find, that laying the intermediate ideas naked in 

Io, due order, ſhews che incoherence of the argumentation better than ſyl- 

3 not only as ſubjecting each link of the chain to the immediate 

br the mind in its proper place, whereby its connection is beſt obſetyed; 

ut alſo becauſe ſylogiſm ſhews the incoherence only to thoſe (Who are not 
> I112 one 


— — 
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B O O k one of ten thouſand) Tee eee figure, and the ter. 
TV.” den pen” which hole; forms ure eſtabliſhed: whieteas a due and order 
— placing of che ideas _ which the inference is made, makes every Pi | 
- whether logician or not logician, who underſtands'the'terms, and hath the f. 
| -culty*to- perceive the agreemetit of diſagreement of ſuch ideas (without 
= Which, in or out of ſyllogiſm, he cannot perceive the ſtrength or weakne;; 
; colerence or inecherende of the diſcourſe) ſee the wart of connection in th, 
argumentation, and the abfurdity of the infer ene. 
Auyp thus 1 have known a man unſ{kilful in fyllogiſm; who at firſt hearing 
could perceive the weakneſs and inconclufivenels of à long artificial and play. 
ſible diſcourſe, wherewith others better ſkilled in ſyllogiſm have been miſled 
And TI believe there are few of my readers who do not know ſuch. And 
indeed if it were not ſo, the debates of moſt princes councils, and the bulineſ; 
of aſſemblies would be in danger to be miſmanaged, fince thoſe who are te- 
lied upon, and have uſually a great ſttoke in them, are not always ſuch, who 
have the good luck to be perfectly knowing in the forms of ſyllogiſm, or 
expert in mode and figure. And if ſyllogiſm were the only, or fo much a; 
the ſureſt way to detect the fallacies of artificial diſcourſes ; I do not think 
that all mankind, even princes in matters that concern their crowns and dig- 
nities, are ſo much in love with falſhood and miſtake, that they would every- 
where have neglected to bring ſyllogiſm into the debates of moment; or 
thought it ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in affairs of conſequence: a 
plain evidence to me, that men of parts and penetration, who were not idly 
to diſpute at their caſe, but were to act according to the reſult of their debates 
and often pay for their miſtakes with their heads or fortunes, found thoſe 
ſcholaſtick forms were of little uſe to diſtover truth or fallacy, whilſt both 


: 


the one and the other might be/ſhewn, and better ſhewn without them, to 

| thoſe who would not refuſe to fee what wyas viſibly ſhnewn them. 

5 _ © SECONDLY, another reaſon that makes me doubt whether ſyllogiſm be the 
| only proper inſtrument of reaſon in the difcovery of truth, is, that of what- 
ever uſe mode aud figure is pretended to be in the laying open of fallacy 
(which has been above conſidered) thoſe ſcholaſtick forms of diſcourſe arc 
not leſs liable to fallacies than the plainer ways of argumentation ; and for 
this I appeal to common obſervation; which has always found theſe artificial 
methods of reaſoning more adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 
inſtruct and inform the underſtanding. - And hence it is that men, even when 

they are baffled and ſilenced in this ſcholaſtick way, are ſeldom or never con- 
vinced, and fo brought oven to the conquerivg fide : they perhaps acknowledge 

their adverſary to be the more {ſkilful diſputant; but reſt nevertheleſs per. 
ſuaded of the truth: on their ſide; and go away, worſted as they are, with the 
ſame opinion they brought with them, which they could not do, if this way 

of arguttentation. carried light and conviction with it, and made men {ec 
where the.truth lay. And therefore ſyllogiſm has been thought more prop 

for the attainihg victory in diſpute, than for the diſcovery or.confirmation" 
truth in fair enquiries. } And if it be certain, that fallacies can be — 

in ſyNogiſm, as it cannot be denied; it muſt be ſomething elſe, and not - 

4 logiſm, that muſt. diſcover them. Gan ane | LET * 1 _— 
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[ navz.had.experience how, ready ſome men are, when all the uſe which C H a y. 
they have been wont to aſcribe: to any thing is not allowed, to cry out, that I XVII. 
am for laying it wholly aſide. But, to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs w—=w—— 
imputations, I tell them, that I am not for taking away any helps to the un- 
derſtanding, in the attainment. of knowledge. And if men {killed in, and 
uſed to. yllogiſms,. find. them aſſiſting to their reaſon, in the diſcovery of 
truth, I think they ought to make uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that 
they ſhould not aſcribe more. to theſe forms than belongs to them; and think 
that men haye no uſe, or not ſo full an uſe of their reaſoning faculty with- 
out them. Some eyes want ſpectacles to ſee things clearly and diſtinctly; but 
let not thoſe that uſe them therefore ſay, no- body can ſee clearly without 
them: thoſe who, do ſo will be thought in favour of art (which per- 
haps they are beholden to) a little too much to depreſs and diſcredit nature. 

Reaſon, by its on penetration where it is en and exerciſed, uſually ſees 

quicker and clearer without yllogiſm. If uſe of thoſe ſpectacles has fo 

dimmed its fight, that it cannot without them ſee conſequences or inconſe- 

uences in argumentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt the uſing 

JP Every one knows what, beſt fits his own fight. But let him not 

thence conclude all in the dark, Who uſe not juſt the ſame helps that he 
r YEN T TIEN IEEE 
_ {5. Bur however it be in knowledge, I think I may truly ſay, it is of far Helps little 
leſs, or no uſe at all in probabilities. For; the afſent there being to be de- E N NN 
termined by the preponderancy, after due weighing. of all the proofs, with — 
all circumſtances on both ſides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the mind in that, | 

as ſyllogiſm; which running n aſſumed probability, or one to- 

pical argument, purſues that till it has led the mind quite out of fight of the 

ang under confideration ; and forcing it upon ſame remote difficulty, holds 

falt there, intangled perhaps, and as it were .manacled in the chain of ſyl- 
lagiſins, without allowing it the liberty, much leſs affording it the helps, re- 
quiſite to ſhew on Which ſide, all things conſidered, is the greater probability. 
9. By get it help us (as perhaps may be ſaid) in convincing men of their Serves not to 
errors and miſtakes: (and yet I would fain ſee the man that was forced out of 1 | 
his opinion by dint of ſyllogiſm) yet {till it fails our reaſon in that part, which, $000g $69, th 
if not its higheſt perfection, is yet certainly its; hardeſt taſk, and that which with it. 
we moſt need its help in; and that is the finding out of proofs, and makin 
new diſcoveries. The rules of ſyllogiſm ſerve, not to furniſh, the e 


c the connection of diſtant ones, that our ſtock of knowledge is in- 


Wks a, and that. uſctul arts and ſciences are advanced,  Syllogiſm at beſt is 
dut the art | 


| - a : 5 4 ” = x + x * » 
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B o © « addition to it. And if a man ſhould employ his reaſon all this way, he vil 
IV not do much otherwiſe than he, who ha ing got ſome-iron out of the bowel; 
& the carth, ſhouid have it beaten up all into ſwords, and put it into his fr. 
vants hands to fence with, and bang one another. Had the king of Spain 
employed the hands of his people, and his Spaniſh iron ſo, he had brought 
to light but little of that treaſure that lay ſo long hid in the entrails of Ame. 
rica, And I am apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the force of his 
reaton.only.in brandiſhing of ſyllogiſms, will diſcover very little of that mal 
of knowledge, which lies yet concealed in the. ſecret receſſes of nature; and 
which, I am apt to think, native ruſtick reaſon (as it formerly has done) i; 
likeher to open a way to, and add to the common ſtock of mankind, rather 

than any ſcholaſtick proceeding by the ſlrict rule of mode and figure. 

Other helps . , $7...1 DoUBT-not nevertheleſs, but there are ways to be found to aſſiſt our - 
— key reaſon in this moſt uſeful. part; and this the judicious Hooker encourages me 
N to ſay, who in his Eccl. Pal. 1. 1. § 6, ſpeaks thus: * If there might be added 
the right helps of true art and learning (which helps, I muſt plainly confes; 
this age of the world carrying the name of a learned age, doth neither much 
Know, nor generally regard) there would undoubtedly be almoſt as much 
e difference in maturity of judgment between men therewith inured, and that 
which men now are, as between men that are now, and innocents.” I 
not pretend to have found, or diſcovered here any of thoſe right helps of art, 
this great man of deep thought mentions; but this is plain, that ſyllogiſm, 
and the logick now in uſe, which were as well known in his days, can be 
none of thoſe he means. It is ſufficient for me, if by a diſcourſe, perhaps 
ſomething out of the way, I am ſure as to me wholly new and unborrowed, 
I: ſhall have. given on to others to caſt about for new diſcoveries, and 
to ſeek in their own thoughts, for thoſe right helps of art, which will ſcarce 
be found, I fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine ſelves to the rules and 
dictates of others. For beaten tracks lead this ſort of cattle (as an obſerving 
Roman calls them) whoſe thoughts reach only to imitation, non quo eun- 
dum eſt, ſed quo itur.” But I can be bold to ſay, that this age is adorned 
with ſome men of that ſtrength of judgment, and largeneſs of comprehenſion, 
that, if they would employ their thoughts on this ſubject, could open new 

and undiſcovered ways to the advancement of knowledge. 

We reaſon ., $8. HAviNG. here had an occaſion to ſpeak of ſyllogiſm in general, and 
about parti- the uſe of it in reaſoning, and the improvement of our knowledge, it is fit, 
cular, before I leave this ſubject, to take notice of one manifeſt miſtake in the rules 
of ſyllogiſm, viz. that no ſyllogiſtical reaſoning can be right and concluſive, 
bat what has, at leaſt, one general propoſition in it. As if we could not rea- 
ſon, and have knowledge about particulars ; whereas, in truth, the matter 
rightly conſidered, the immediate object of all our reaſoning and knowledge, 
is nothing put particulars. Every man's-reaſoning and knowledge is only 
about the ideas exiſting in his own mind, which are truly, every one of them, 
Particular exiſtences ; and our knowledge and reaſon about other things, l 
only as they correſpond with thoſe our particular ideas. So that the 2 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of our particular ideas, is r 
and utmoſt of all our knowledge. Univerſality is but accidental to "= TY 
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conſiſts only in this, that the particular ideas, about which it is, are ſuch, as Cn ave. 
more than one particular thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. XVII. 

But the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, andi 
conſequently our knowledge, is equally clear and certain, whether either, or 


both, or neither of thoſe ideas be capable of repreſenting more real beings 
than one, or no. One thing more I crave leave to offer about ſyllogiſm, be- 
fore 1 leave it, viz. may one not upon juſt ground enquire whether the form 
fyllogiſtn now has, is that which in reaſon it ought to have? For the medius 


terminus being to join the extremes, i. e. the intermediate idea by its inter- 


vention, to ſhew' the agreement or difagreement of the two in queſtion ; 
would not the poſition of the medius terminus be more natural, and ſhew 
the agreetnent or diſagreement of the extremes clearer and better, if it were 
placed in the middle between them ? Which might be eafily done by tranſ- 
poling the 1 and making the medius terminus the predicate of the 
firſt, and the ſubject of the ſecond. As thus, 


«© Omnis homo eſt animal, 
« Omne animal eſt vivens, 
Ergo omnis homo eſt vivens.” 
«©. Omne corpus eſt extenſum & ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura extenſio, 
«© Ergo corpus non eſt pura extenſio. No 


I need not trouble my reader with inſtances in fyllogiſms, whoſe concluſions 
are particular. The ſame reaſon holds for the ſame form in them, as well 
as in the general. i 1599 | 577 10 | 


99. RxASON, though it penetrates into the depths of the fea and earth, ele- A Render 
8 us tor 


large rooms of this mighty fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the real extent of ideas. 


rates our thoughts as high as the ſtars, and leads us through the vaſt ſpaces and 


even corporeal being; and there are many inſtances wherein it fails us: as, 
Fixs r, it perfectly fails us, where our ideas fail. It neither does, nor 
can extend itſelf farther than they do. And therefore wherever we have no 
ideas, our reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an end of our reckoning : and if at 
any time we reaſon about words, which do not ſtand for any ideas, it is only 
about thoſe ſounds, and nothing elſe. # hs ro A 


F 10. SECONDLY, our reaſon is often puzzled, and at a loſs, becauſe of the Aer 1 
ODICUTE an 


obſcurity, confuſion, or imperfection of the ideas it is employed about; and 
ere we are involved in difficulties and contradictions. Thus not having any 
perfect idea of the leaſt extenſion of matter, nor of infinity, we are at a loſs 
about the divifibility of matter ; but having perfect, clear, and diftin& ideas of 
g . our reaſon meets with none of thi inextricable difficulties in num- 
vers, nor finds itſelf involved in any contradictions about them. Thus, we hav- 
15 but unperfect ideas of the'operations of our minds and of the beginning of 
bas, or thought, how the mind produces either of them in us, and much 
_—"periecter yet of the operation of God; run into great difficulties about free- 
rated agents, which reaſon cannot well extricate itſelf out orf. 
1 $ 11, THIRDLY, 
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BOOK FI. TairDLy,. our reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives got 
IV. thoſe ideas, which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable agreement or 
e diſagreement of any other two ideas: and in this ſome men's faculties fir 
3. want outgo others. Till algebra, that great inſtrument and inſtance of human 
diate ideas. ſagacity, was diſcovered, men, with amazement, looked on ſeveral of the de. 
monſtrations of antient mathematicians,” and could ſcarce forbear to think 
the finding ſeveral of thoſe proofs to be ſomething: more than human. 
4. Becauſe of & 12. FOURTHLY, the mind, by proceeding upon falſe principles, is oſten 
wrong prin- engaged in abſurdities and difficulties, brought into ſtraits and contradictions, 

my without knowing how to free itſelf: and in that caſe it is in vain to implore 
the help of reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the falſehood and reject the influence 
of thoſe wrong principles. Reaſon: is ſo far from clearing the difficulties 
which the building upon falſe foundations brings a man into, that if he will 
| purſue it, it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper in perplexities, 
. Becauſe of F 13. FIFTHLY, as obſcure and imperfect ideas often involve our reaſon, ſo, 
doubtful upon the ſame ground, do dubious words, and uncertain ſigns, often in dif. 
__ courſes and arguings, when not warily attended to, puzzle men's reaſon, and 
bring them to a non- plus. But theſe two latter are our fault, and not the fault 
of reaſon. But yet the conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the 

perplexities or errors they fill men's minds with, are every- where obſervable. 
Our higheſt § 14. SOME of the ideas that are in the mind, are fo there, that they can be 
_— . by themſelves immediately compared one with another : and in theſe the mind 
— agg is able to perceive, that they agree or diſagree as clearly, as that it has them. 
without rea- Thus the mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is leſs than the whole circle, 
oning- as clearly as it does the idea of a-circle :- and this therefore, as has been ai, 
I call intuitive knowledge; which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no 
probation, nor can have any; this being the higheſt of all human certainty, 
In this conſiſts the evidence of all thoſe maxims, which no- body has any doubt 
about, but every man (does not, as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to be 
true, as ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his underſtanding. In the diſcovery 
of, and aſſent to theſe truths, there is no uſe of the diſcurſive faculty, no need 
of reaſoning, but they are known by a ſuperior and higher degree of evidence. 
And ſuch, if I may gueſs at things unknown, I am apt to think, that angels 
have now, and the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, ſhall have, in a future 
Nate, of thouſands of things, which now either wholly eſcape our appre- 
henſions, or which, our ſhort-ſighted reaſon having got ſome faint glimplc 

4 of, we, in the dark, grope after. ret | = 

Phe next is 8 15. Bur though we have, here and there, a little of this clear light, ſme 
demonſtra- ſparks of bright knowledge; yet the greateſt part of our ideas are ſuch, that 
tion by rea- 5 : 4 : diate com- 
ſoning. we cannot diſcern their agreement or diſagreement by an imme , 
. paring them. And in all theſe we have need of reaſoning, and muſt, by di- 
_ courſe and inference, make our diſcoveries. - Now of theſe there are two ſorts, 

which I ſhall take the liberty to mention here again. _ 
_ FissT, thoſe whoſe agreement or diſagreement, though it cannot be leen 
by an immediate putting them together, yet may be examined by the interver” 
von of other ideas, which can bs compared with them, In this caſe — 
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agreement or diſagreement. of the intermediate idea, on both fides with thoſe C u a p. 
ich we would. compare, is.plainly diſcerned, there it amounts to a demonſtra- XVII. 
don, whereby know!le ois produced ; which though it be certain, yet it is not- 
{2 eaſy, nar altogether 4 clear as intuitive knowledge. Becauſe in that there is 
barely one ſimple intuition, wherein there is no room for any the leaſt miſtake 

doubt; the truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In demonſtration, it is true, 
Jeu is intuition too, but not altogether at once; for there muſt be a remem- 
brance of the intuition of. the agreement of the medium, or intermediate idea, | 


& - * 


with that we compared it. with before, when we compare it with. the other ; 
and where there be many: mediums, there the danger of the miſtake is the 
greater. For each agreement or diſagreement of the ideas muſt be obſerved 
and ſecn in each ſteꝑ of the whole train, and retained in the memory, juſt as it 
is; and the, mind muſt be fure that no part of what is neceſſary to make up 
the demonſtration is emitted or overlooked. This makes ſome demonſtrations 
long and perplexed, and too hard for. thoſe who have not ſtrength of parts 
diſtinctly to. perceive, , and exactly carry ſo many particulars orderly in their 
heads... And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate ſpeculations, 
are fain ſometimes. to go over them again, and there is need of more than one 
review before. they can arrive at certainty. But yet where the mind clearly 
retains the intuition, it had of the agreement of any idea with another, and 
that with a third, and that with a fourth, &e. there the agreement of the 
firſt and the fourth. is 2. demonſtration, and produces certain knowledge, 
which. may. be called rational Knowledge, as the other is intuitive. 
916, SECONDLY»: there. are other ideas, whole agreement or diſagreement To ſupply 
can no gtherwiſe be judged: of, but by the intervention of others, which have ne ga 1 
not a certain agreement with the extremes, but an uſual or likely one: and in we have 3 
thele it is that the juagmeat is properly exerciſed,” which is the acquieſcing ting but 
of the mind, that any Ideas, dg agree, by comparing them with ſuch proba- upon * 
ble mediums. This, though it never amounts to knowledge, no not to that ble reaſon- 
which, is the loweſt degree of it: yet ſometimes the intermediate ideas tie the. | 
extremes ſo firmly together, and the probability is {0 clear and ſtrong, that aſſent 
as necellarily follows it, as knowledge does demonſtration. The great excel- 
2 and uſe. of the judgment is ta gbſcrve right, and take a true eſtimate of 

0 


7 — 22 


— 


rce and weight of each probability; and then, caſting them up all right 
Dr eine which has the over -balancde. 1 
$17: Mermmes Knowledge is the perception of the certain agreement Intuition, 
* Gig cement of two ideas — 2 together. 8 Wa 22 
RATIONAL knowledge is the perception of the certain agreement or diſ- oder 
*greement of any two ideas, by the intervention of one or mare other ideas. 
. Juno is the thinking or taking twa ideas to agree or diſagree, by the 
inkrvention. of one or more ideas, whole certain agreement. or diſagreement 
with them it dogs not perceixe, but hath obſcrved to be frequent and uſual. 
c 918. Tnovon the deducing ane | tion from another, or making in- Conſequen» 
""cnces in words, be a great part of reaſon, and that which it is uſually em- onde fon ang 
1 about; yet the principal act of ratiocination is the finding the agree - quences af 
. Gg reement of two ideas one with another, by the intervention of a ideas. 
r KEK _ third, 
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B o © * third. As a man, by a yard, finds two houſes to be of the ſame length, which 
IV. could not be brought together to meaſure their TY by juxta-poſition 


Words have their conſequences, as the ſigns of ſuch ideas: and things agree 
or diſagree, as really they are; but we obſerve it only by our ideas. WY 
Four ſorts of & 19. BEFORE we quit this ſubject, it may be worth our while a little to 
arguments. reflect on four forts of arguments, that men, in their reaſonings with others 
do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their aſſent; or at leaſt & to 0 
3 them, as to ſilence their oppoſition. bn Ee 0 
wan FirsT, the firſt is to alledge the opinions of men, whoſe parts, learnin 
cundiam. eminency, power, or ſome other cauſe has gained a name, and ſettled their 
reputation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of authority. When men 
.._ are eftabliſhed in any kind of dignity, it is thought a breach of modeſty for 
others to derogate any way from it, and queſtion: the authority of men, who 
are in poſſeſſion of it. This is apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much 
of pride, when a man does not readily yield to the determinatioh of approved 
authors, which is wont to be received with reſpect and ſubmiſſion by others: 
and it is looked upon as inſolence for a man to ſet up, and adhere to his own 
opinion, againſt the current ſtream of antiquity ; or to put it in the balance 
againſt that of ſome learned doctor, or otherwiſe approved writer. Whoever 
backs his tenets with ſuch authorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 
cauſe, and is ready to ſtile it impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt 
them. This, I think, may be called argumentum ad verecundiam. 
2. Ad igno-- $ 20, SECONDLY, another way that men ordinarily uſe to drive others, and 
rantiam. force them to ſubmit their judgments, and receive the opinion in debate, is 
to require the adverſary to admit what they alledge as a proof, or to aſſign a 
better. And this I call argumentum and ignorantiam. 
3. Ad homi- F 21. THIRDLY, a third way is to preſs a man with conſequences drawn 
. from his own principles, or conceſſions. ' This is already known under the 
name of argumentum ad hominem. - ' _ 
4. Ad judi- 5 22. FoURTHLY, the fourth is the uſing of proofs drawn from any of the 
Cp foundations of knowledge or probability. This I call argumentum ad judi- 
.cium. This alone, of all the four, brings true inſtruction with it, and ad- 
vances us in our. way to knowledge. For, 1. It argues not another man's 
opinion to be right, becauſe I out of reſpect, or any other conſideration but 
x 13 of conviction, will not contradict him. 2. It proves not another man 
to be in the right way, nor that I ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe 
I know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow that another man is in the right 
way, becauſe he has ſhewn me that I am in the wrong. I may be mode}, 
and therefore not oppoſe another man's perſuaſion : I may be ignorant, and 
not be able to produce a better: I may be in an error, and another may ſhe 
me that Fam ſo. This may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception of truth, 
dut helps me not to it; that muſt come from proofs and arguments, and 
light arifing from the nature of things themſelves, and not from my fhame- 
facedneſs, ignorance, or err. | | 
Above, con- § 23. By what has been before faid of reafon, we may be able to make 
| wy 5A ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of things, into thoſe that are according to, above, 


zeaſan. and contrary to, reaſon. 1. According to reaſon, are ſuch propofitions, 1 
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truth dye can diſcover; by examining and tracing thoſe ideas we have from ſen- C u Av. 
ation and reflection; and by natural deduction find to be true or probable. XVII. 
2. Above; reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth or probability we cannot 
by reaſon derive from thoſe principles. 3. Contrary to reaſon, are ſuch propo- 
ſitions, as ate inconſiſtent with, or irreconcilable to, our clear and diſtinct 
ideas. Thus the exiſtence'of one God is according to reaſon ; the exiſtence 
of more than one God, contrary to reaſon ; the reſurrection of the dead, above 
reaſon. Farther, as above reaſon may be taken in a double ſenſe, viz. either 
as ſignifying above probability, or above certainty ; ſo in that large ſenſe alſo, 
contrary to reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. mY 

24; THERE is another uſe of the word reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to Reaſon and 
faith; which though it be in itſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking, yet * 
common uſe has ſo authorized it, that it would be folly either to oppoſe or 
hope to remedy it: only I think it may not be amiſs to take notice, that how- 
ever faith be oppoſed to reaſon, faith is nothing but a firm aſſent of the mind: 
which if it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but 
upon good reaſon; and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that believes, with- 
out having any reaſon for believing, may be in love with his own fancies ; 
but neither ſeeks'truth as he ought, nor pays the obedience due to his Maker, 
who would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning faculties he has given him, to keep 
him out of miſtake and error. He that does not this to the beſt of his power, 
however he ſometimes lights on truth, is in the right but by chance; and I 
know not whether the luckineſs of the accident will excuſe the irregularity 
of his proceeding?! This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for 
whatever miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that makes uſe of the light and. 
faculties God has given him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover truth by. thofe 
helps and abilities he has, may have this ſatisfaction in doing his duty as a 
rational creature, that, though he ſhould - miſs truth, he will not miſs the = | 
reward of it, For he governs his aſſent right, and places it as he ſhould, 1 ; 
who, in any caſe or matter whatſoever, believes or diſbelieves, according as N 
reaſon” directs him. He that doth otherwiſe trangreſſes againſt his own 
light, and miſuſes thoſe fuculties which were given him to no other end, 
but to ſearch and follow the clearer evidence and greater probability. But, | 
lince reaſon and faith are by ſome men oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them | ] 
in the following chapter. ä , DTS etgs 5-7 | 
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IN on aan above ſhewn, - 1. That weilare of neceſſity ignotant, and e. 
„1 Want Knowledpe of all forts, where we want ideas. . 2. That we are XVIII. 


1 2 g N 4 
Snorant, and want rational knowledge, where we want proofs. 3. That we —>—— 


W e 41 =_ | | oF . - N ſſ⸗ t 
; — an knowledge and certainty, as far as we want clear and determined e ha, 
1 ck ideas. 4. That we want probability to direct our aſſent in matters boundaries. 
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B o * Where vr hae neither knowledge of our own, nor Ktimpny of other mer, 


1 n on 48 
—— Prom theſe things thus premifed, I think we come to lay d 
| meaſures and boundaries 2 faith and e want ” Gott 
potitbly have been the caufe, if not of great diſorders, yet at leaſt of great 0 
9 7 and perhaps mrſtakes in the world. For til it be reſolved, how far 
we are to be guided by reaſon, and how far by faith, we fhall in vain diſpute 
and endeavour to convince one another in matters of religion. ö 
Faith and $2. Irin every ſect, as far as reafon will help them, make uſe of it 
reaſon what, Sladiy: and where it fails thern, they ery out, it is matter of fairh, ang be 
zinguifhed, reaſon. And T do not Tee how they can argue, with any one, or ever convince 
2 gainfayer who makes uſe of the ſame plea, without ſetting down ſtrid 
boundaries between faith and reaſon; whic ought to be the firſt point eſta. 
D blithed in all queſtions, where faith has any thing to do. 
__ * RExavon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, I take to be the 
di ſcovery of the certainty or probability of fuch propofitions or truths, which 
the mind arrives at by dedockion made from fuch teas, Which it has got by 


the uſe of its natural facatties ; viz. by ſenſation or reflection. 
Far, on the other fide, is the affent to any propofftion, not thus made 
out by the deductions of reaſon; but upon the credit of the propoſer, as 
roming from God, in ore extraordinary way of communication. This way 
of dtſcovering truths to men we eat vevelarion, | 
No new im- J. FIRST then T'fay, that no man inſpired by God can by any revela- 
2 tion communicate to others any new fm ple ideas, which they had not before 
by 88 from fenfation or reffection. Forwhatfoever impreſfions he himſelf may have 
nal revela- from the immediate hand of God, this revelation, if it be of new ſimple ideas, 
beg cannot be conveyed to another, erther by words, or any other ſigns. Becauſe 
words, by their immediate operation on us, cauſe no other ideas, but of their 
natural founds: and it is by the cuſtom of wing them for ſigns, that they 
excite and revive in our minds latent ideas; *but yet only ſuch ideas as were 
there before. Forwords feen or heard, recul to bur thoughts thoſe ideas only, 
which to us they have been wont to be figns of; but cannot introduce apy 
perfectly new, and formerly unknown fimpie ideas. The fame holds in all 
other figns, which cannot fignify to us things, of which we have before 
never had any idea at all. | 215 
Tuus whatever things were diſcovered to St. Paul, when he was rage up 
into the third heaven, whittever new ideas his mind there received, all the 
deſcription he can make to others of that place, is only this, that there are ſuch | 
things, < zseychath motfeen, nor car heard, nor bath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive.” And ſuppoſing God ſhould diſcover to any one, ſu- 
pernaturally, a ſpecies of creatures inhabiting, for example, Jupiter or Saturn, 
| fror tht it is poflible there may be fach, no- body can deny) which had fix 
g tenſes, and imprint on his mind the ideas eonveyed to theirs by that fixth 
ſenſe; he could no more, by words, predute in the minds of other men _ 
idezs, imprinted by that £xth Kale, "Yoon one of us could convey the idea 0! 


ary edtour by the Wund of words into a man, who, having the other fou 


ſenſes 
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ſenſes perket | had always totally wanted the fifth of ſeeing. For * 
ideas then, which are the foundation and ſole en 
of all our notions and XVIII 
knowledge, we rut depend wholly on our reaſon, I mean our natural eu- 
ties; and em by Np means receive them, or any of them, from traditional 
revelation 3 1 fay, traditional revelation, in diſtinction to original revelation 
By the one, JI mean that firſt m reſſion, which is made immediately by God. 
on the mind of any man, to W ich we cannot ſet any bounds; and by the 
other, thoſe impreffrons delivered over to others in words, and the ordina 
ways wed the, 8 one to another. n 
\ 4. ECONDLY, ay, t at the ſame truths 1 , . 1 
epel down from CER Sebich' are dor Hen be diſcovered, and con- Tradit'onat- 
erable to us by reaſon. and by bevelation 
thoſe ideas we naturally may have. 80 God might, by revelation, Aleever 6 * 
truth of any propoſition in Euclid ; as well as men, by the natural uſe of thei fitlons Know 
faculties, come to make the diſcovery themſelves. In all things of this ki oY able alſo by 
there is little need or uſe” of revelation, God having farnithed” erb 
al 4d farer 1 0 us with natu- not with the- 
means to arrive at the knowledge of them. For whatſ, ſame cer. 
truth we come to the clear diſcovery of, from the knowledge and cont . — 
tion of our own ideas, will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which. a 
conveyed to us by traditional revelation. For the knowledge Wee Fo O 
| de came at firſt from God, can never be ſo ſure, as the e 
we 2 the clear and diſtinct perception of the agreement or diſa 7. 4 
_ 3 ideas; v. g. i it were revealed ſome ages fince, that the 5 
= a triangle were equal totwo 7 ones, I might aſſent to the truth 
* propoſition, upon the credit of the tradition, that it was revealed 7 
x _— would never amount to ſo great a certainty, as the knowledge of "4 | 
25 N and meaſuring my own ideas of two right angles, and the 
ns. by „ The like holds in matter of fact, knowable by our 
1 wb 85 — i od of 2 deluge is conveyed to us by writings, which 
u Er dbtathn © and yet no-body, I think, will Iay he has. 
. cen ber ali . 
3 ꝗ 21 p e then been alive, and ſeen it. | ; 
8 greate 8 A an 1 that of his ſenſes, that it un e rc 
ſes w 2 + 34 Moſes inſpired : but be has not ſo great. an aſſurance that 
1 *. at book, as ff he had ſeen Mofes write it. S0 that. the aflura g 
I 5.1 ing a revelation is lefs ftill than the aſſurance of his ſenſes. Ta 
.F. In propoſitions then, whoſe certainty is built upon th Be os | 
the agreement or dif; | 0 e clear perception Revelation: 
inte r difagreement of our ideas, attained either by immediate ©5500 be 
in dem Pr — {eH-evidept ropofitions, Or by evident dedu ions of read] 4 admitted 
-min ations, we need not the affiſtance of revelation, as Ina — —_— 
fk ent, and introduce them into our minds. B POR . 
Nea could ſettle them there, or had. done 1 5 d : CE h _—” 
| . * | bt; N >: P | Area 3 W ich is t 
indy Jevedh "Pg OY pofitbly have of anything, unleſs where God bn 
our Ka Ar ns * and there too our aſſurance can be no eater th 4 
ink,.caq, under -that title, ſhake or om Gad. But yet nothing, L. 
prevail with any num to admit . or ouer- rule phin knowledge; or rationally. 
mes it kor true, in a direct contradiction to the clear 
| evidence: 
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evidence of his own underſtanding. For ſince no evidence of our faculties, 
which we receive ſuch. revelations, can exceed, if equal, the certainty. of our 
intuitive knowledge, we can never receive for a truth any thing that is dire] 

contrary to our clear and diſtinct knowledge: v. g. the ideas of one body = 
one place, do ſo clearly agree, and the mind has ſo evident a perception of 
their agreement, that we can. never aſſent to a propoſition, that affirms. the 
ſame, body to be in two diſtant places at once, however it ſhould pretend to 
the authority of a divine. revelation : ſince the evidence, firſt, that we deceiy: 
not ourſelves, in aſcribing it to God; ſecondly, that we underſtand it right; 
can never. be ſo, great, as the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, where. 
by we diſcern it impoſſihle for the fame body to be in two places at once. Ang 
therefore no propoſition. can be received for divine revelation, or obtain the 
aflent due to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive knowledge. 
Becauſe this would be to ſubyert the principles and foundations of all know. 
ledge, evidence, and aſſent whatſover : and there would be left no difference 
between truth and falſehood, no meaſures of credible and incredible in the 
world, if doubtful propoſitions ſhall take place before ſelf-evident ; and what 
we certainly know give way to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In pro- 
poſitions, therefore contrary to the clear perception of the agreement or diſi- 
greement of any of our ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. 
They cannot move our aſſent, under that or any other title whatſoever. For 
faith can never convince us of any thing that contradicts our knowledge. Be- 


_ cauſe, though faith be founded on the teſtimony of God (who cannot lye) re- 


vealing any pꝓropoſition to us; yet we cannot have an aſſurance of the truth of 
its being a divine revelation, greater than our own. knowledge : ſince the whole 
{ſtrength of the certainty depends upon our knowledge that God revealed it, 
which in this caſe, where the propoſition ſuppoſed revealed, contradicts our 
knowledge or reaſon, will always have this objection hanging to it, viz. that we 


Fx cannot tell how to conceive that to come from God, the bountiful Author of 
dur being, which, if received for true, . muſt: overturn all the principles and 


foundations of knowledge he has given us, render all our faculties uſcleſs, 


«ta wholly deſtroy. the moſt excellent part of his ws "pony cur underſtand- 


Traditional 
revelation 
much leſs. 


ings; and put a man in a condition, wherein he will have leſs light, leſs con- 
duct than the beaſt that periſheth. For if the mind of man can never have a 
clearer (and perhaps not ſo clear) evidence of any thing to be a divine revela. 
tion, as it has of the principles of its own reaſon, it can never have a ground 
to quit the clear evidence of its reaſon, to give a place to a propoſition, whole 


' revelation has not a greater evidence than thoſe principles have. 


86. Tavs far a man has uſe of reaſon, and ought to hearken to it, even in 


immediate and original revelation, where it is ſuppoſed to be made to himielf; 


but to all thoſe, who pretend not to immediate revelation, but are required to 
pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to others, which by the 


tradition gf writings, or word of mouth, are conveyed down to them; reaſon 


has A great deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us to "ee 
them. For matter of faith being only divine; revelation, and nothing © ; 
faith, as we uſe the word, (called commonly divine faith) has to, do With 79 

4+ 1 Ws | : propoſitions, 
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tions, but thoſe Which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed. So that C H a ep. 
{9s ſee how thoſe, who'make revelation alone the ſole object of faith, can XVIII. 
(iy, that it is a matter of faith, and not of reaſon, to believe that ſuch or ſuch w——— 
hs ofition; to be found in ſuch or ſuch a book, is of divine inſpiration ; 
ph it be revealed, that that propoſition, or all in that book, was commu- 
nicated by divine inſpiration.” Without ſuch a revelation, the believing, or not 
believing that propoſition or book 'to be of divine authority, can never be 
matter of faith, but matter of reaſon ; and ſuch as I muſt come to an aſſent to, 
only by the uſe of my reaſon, which can never require or enable me to believe 
that which is contrary. to itſelf: it being impoſlible for reaſon ever to pro- 
cure any aſſent to that, which to itſelf appears unreaſonable. 
In all things therefore, where we have clear evidence from our ideas, and 
thoſe principles of knowledge I have above mentioned, reaſon is the proper 
judge; and revelation, though it may in conſenting with it confirm its dictates, 
yet cannot in ſuch caſes invalidate its decrees : nor can we be obliged, where 
we have the clear and evident ſentence of reaſon, to quit it for the contrary 
opinion, under a pretence that it is matter of faith; which can have no au- 
thority againſt the plain and clear dictates of reſon. WV 
$7. Bur, thirdly, there being many things, wherein we have very imper- Things 
fe& notions or none at all; and other things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or fu- abone reaſon, 
ture exiſtence, by the natural uſe of our faculties, we can have no knowledge 
at all; theſe, as being beyond the diſcovery of our natural faculties, and above 
reaſon, are, when revealed, the proper matter of faith. Thus, that part of the 
angels rebelled againſt God, and thereby loſt their firſt happy ſtate; and that 
the dead ſhall riſe, and live again: theſe, and the like, being beyond the diſ- 
covery of reaſon, are putely matters of faith; with which reaſon has directly 
JJ Sons Hlpgqut momunuginyn vo * FELL | 
98. Zur ſince God in giving us the light of reaſon has not thereby tied up or not con- 
his own hands ſrom affording us, when he thinks fit, the light of revelation in {747.0 rea- 
any of thoſe: matters, wherein our natural faculties are able to give a probable yeaicd, are 
determination ; revelation, where God has been pleaſed to give it, muſt carry 


matter of 
it againſt the probable conjectures of reaſon. Becauſe the mind not being cer- — 


tan of the truth of that it does not evidently know, but only yielding to the 
probability that appears in it, is bound to give up its aſſent to ſuch a teſtimony; 
which, it is ſatisfhed, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. 
But yet it ſtill belongs to reaſon to judge of the truth of its being a revelation, 
and of the fignification of the words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any 
thing ſhall be thought revelation, which. is contrary to the plain principles of 
reaſon, and the evident knowledge the mind has of its own clear and diſtin& 
ideas; there reaſon muſt be hearkened to, as to a matter within its province: 
lince a man can never have ſo certain a knowledge, that a propoſition which 
. Contradits the clear principles and evidence of his own knowledge, was di- 
vinely revealed, or chat he underſtands the words rightly wherein it is de- 
vered ; as he has, that the contrary is true: and fo is bound to conſider and 
judge of it as a matter of reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without examination, 


& a matter of fai tun 
ee | 99. FirsT, 


Book Yg. Finsr, whatever propoſition is revealed, of whoſe truth our ming 
IV. by its natural faculties and notions, cannot judge; that is areby mat 
Den faith, and above reaſon. | T7 . ny 
evelation in SECONDLY, all propoſitions, whereof the mind, by the uſe of its natural 


matters 


diere reaſon faculties, can come to determine and judge from naturally acquired ideas, are 


7 + bat Matter of reaſon ; with this difference ſtill, that in thoſe concerning which it 
probably, has but an uncertain evidence, and fois perfuaded of their truth only upon pro- 

2:84: 1090 bable grounds, which ſtill admit a poſſibility of the contrary to be true, ith. 
2 out doing violence to the certain evidence of its own knowledge, and overtutn. 
ing the principles of all reaſon ; in fuch probable propafitions, I (ay, an cyiden; 
revelation ought to determine our aſſent even againſt probability. For where 
the principles of reaſon have not evidenced a propoſttion to be certainly true gr 
falſe, there clear revelation, as another principle of truth, and ground of ajjent, 
may determine; and fo it may be matter of faith, and be allo above reaſon 
Becanſe reaſon, in that particular matter, being able to reach no higher than 
probability, faith gave the determination, where reafon came thort ; and re- 

velation diſcovered on which ſide the truth ly. 
In matters 8 10. Tus far the dominion of faith reaches, and that withont any vio- 
* 2 tence or hindrance to reafon ; which is not injured or diſturbed, but affiſted 
certain and improved, by new diſcoveries of truth coming from the eternal fountain 
knowledge, of all knowledge. Whatever God hath revealed is certainly true; no doubt 
Fetten can be made of it. This is the object of faith: but whether it be a 
ta. divine revelation or no, reafort muſt judge; which can never permit the mind 
to reject a greater evidence to embrace what is lefs evident, nor allow it to 
entertain probability in oppoſition to knowledge and certainty. There can be 
no evidence, that any traditional revelation is of divine original, in the word: 
ye receive it, and in the ſenſe we underſtand it, ſo clear and fo certain, as that 
of the principles of reaſon; and therefore nothing that is contrary to, and 
inconſiſtent with, the clear and felf-evident dictates of reafon, has a right to be 
urged or affented to as a matter of faith, wherein reaſon hath nothing to do. 
Whatſoever is divine revelation ought to over-rule all our opinions, preju- 
_ dices, and intereſt, and hath a right to be received with full aſſent. Such a 
fubmifſion as this, of our reaſon! to faith, takes not away the land- marks of 
knowledge: this ſhakes not the foundations of reaſon, but leaves us that ulc 
of our faculties, for which they were given us. 

If the boun- $ 11. Ir the provinces of faith and reafon are not Kept diſtin& by theſe 
po BY boundaries, there will, in matters of religion, be no room tor reaſon at all; and 
tuch andrea- thoſe extravagant opinions and ceremonies that are to be found in the leveral 
bras os ca religions of the world, will not deferve to be blamed. For, to this crying up 
extravagancy Of ith, in oppoſition to reaſon, we may, I think, in good meaſure aſcribe 
in religion thoſe abſurdities that fill almoſtall the religions which poſſeſs and divide man- 
pars” *1 al kind. For men having been principledwith an opinion, that they muſt not con- 
ſiult reaſon in the things of religion, however apparently contradictory to com 
mon ſenſe, and the very principles of all their knowledge ; have let loole thei 
fancies and natural fuperſtition ; and have been by them led into ſo {trang* 


opinions and extravagant practices in religion, that a conſiderate man m_ | 


* 1 f | 
He p * * 


ut 
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* mated at their follies, and judge them ſo far from being acteptable C H Ay. 
5 2 wiſe God, that he ene Sola thinking them fidleulous, and XVI II. 
offenſive to a ſober good man. So that in effect religion, which ſhould moſt — 
diſtinguiſh us from eafts, and ought moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational 

creatures, above bfutes, is that wherein men often appear moſt irtational and 

more ſenſeleſs than beaſts themſelves. ** Credo, quia impoflible eſt ;” I be- 

lieve, becauſe it is impoſſible, might in a good man paſs for a ſally of zeal; but 

would prove a very ill rule for men to chuſe their Opinions or religion by. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Of enthuſiaſm. 


91. E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the ſearch of truth, ought in the CH a v. 
firſt place to prepare his mind with a love of it. For he that loves XIX. 
it not, will not take much pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he 3 
miſſes it. There is no- body in the common wealth of learning, who does not neceltary. 
profeſs himſelf a lover of truth; and there is not a rational creature that would 
hot take it amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one may 
truly fay, that there ate very few lovers of truth for truth- ſake, even amongtt 
thoſe who pefrfaade themſelves that they are fo. How a man may know 
hethet he be fo itt earneſt, is worth enquiry : and I think there * un- 
erring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any propofition with greater 
ifſitarice, that the provfs it is built upon wilt warrant. Whoever goes be- 
yond this theaſnrt of affent, it is plain, receives not truth in the love of it; loves 
fot truth for tritth-1{ke, but for ſome other bye end. For the evidence that 
i#y - is true (except ſuch as are felf-evident) lying only in the 
pfovts a mam has of it, whatfoever degrees of aſſent he affords it beyond the 
degrees of that evidence,” it is plain that all the ſurplufage of aſſurance is 
— to ſome other affection, and not to the love of truth: it being as ittt= 
boffible, that the love of truth ſhould carty my aſſent above the evidence there 
is to me that it is true, as that the love of truth ſhould make me aſſent to any 
propofttion for the fake of that evidence, which it has not, that it is true; 
which is in effect to love it as a truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that 
it may not be true. In any truth that gets not poſſeſſion of our minds by 
che irreſiſtible light of ſelf-evidence, or by the force of demonſtration, the 
arguments that” gain it affent are the vouchers and gage of its probability to 
us; and we can receive it. for no other, than ſuch as they deliver it to our 
underſtandings. Whatſoever credit or authority we give to any propoſition, 
more than it receives from the principles and proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, 
s owing to our inclinations that way, and is fo far a derogation from the 
ove of truth as fuch: which; as it can receive no evidence from our paſſions 
or mtereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no tincture from them. TRE of 
92. Tur affunting an authority of dictating to others, and a forwardneſs A forward. 
© Fore to their opinions, is a conſtant concomitant of this biafs and cor- <6 to dice 


A tate, from 
iy 2 | ruption whence, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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B o o R ruption of our judgments. For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that ho 
IV. ſhould be ready to impoſe on another's belief, who has already impoſed o 
his own? Who can reaſonably expect arguments and conviction from him. 
| in dealing with others, whoſe underſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in hi; 

dealing with himſelf? Who does violence to his own faculties, tyrannize, 
over his own mind, and uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth alone, 


Force of en- 
thuſiaſm. 


Reaſon 9 
revelation. 


/ 


/ 


of aſſent, which with ſome men has the ſame authority, and is as confident 
relied on as either faith or reaſon; I mean enthuſialin : which, laying by 
reaſon, would ſet up revelation without it. Whereby in effect it take; 
away both reaſon * 

grounded fancies of a man's own brain, and aſſumes them for a foundation 


which is to command aſſent by only its own authority, i. e. by and ir pro- 
portion to that evidence which it carries with it. | 


$ 3- UPon this occaſion I ſhall take the liberty to conſider a third ground 
ly 


revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the room of it the un- 


both of opinion and: conduct. 

94. REASQN is natural revelation, whereby the eternal father cf light, 
and fountain of all knowledge, communicates to mankind that portion of | 
truth which he has laid within the reach of their natural faculties : revelation 


is natural reaſon enlarged by a new ſet of diſcoveries communicated by God 


immediately, which reaſon vouches the truth of, by the teſtimony and proofs 
it gives, that they come from God. So that heithat takes away reaſon, to 


' make way for revelation, puts out the light of both, and. does much-what 


the ſame, as if he would perſuade a man to put out his eyes, the better to 
receive the remote light of an inviſible ſtar by a teleſcope. 
85. IMMEDIATE revelation being a much eaſier way for men to eſtabliſh 


their opinions, and regulate, their conduct, than the tedious and not always 


ſucceſsful labour of ſtrict reaſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been very 
apt to pretend to revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are under the 
peculiar guidance of heaven in their actions and opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of 
them which they cannot account for by the ordinary methods of knowledge, 
and principles of reaſon. Hence we ſee that in all ages, men, in whom me- 
lancholy has mixed with devotion, or whoſe conceit of themſelves has raiſed 
them into an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, and a nearer admit- 
tance to his favour than is afforded to others, have often flattered themſelves 


with a perſuaſion of an immediate intercourſe with the Deity, and frequent 
communications from the Divine Spirit. God, I own, cannot be denied to 


be able to enlighten the underſtanding by a ray darted into the mind imme- 
diately from the fountain of light: this they underſtand he has promiſed to 


do, and who then has ſo good a title to expect it as thoſe who are his pe- 


Enthuſiaſm. 
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culiar people, choſen by him, and depending on him? ; 

$6. THEIR minds being thus prepared, whatever groundleſs opinion comes 
to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upon their — is an illumination from the ſpirit 
of God, and preſently of divine authority: and whatſoever odd action they 


find in themſelves a ſtrong inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded to be 


a call or direction from heaven, and muſt be obeyed ; it is a commiſſion from 


above, and they cannot err in executing it. 6 Tus 
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57. Tuts I take to be properly enthuſiaſm, which, though founded neither C H Ar. 
on reaſon nor divine revelation, but riſing from the conceits of a warmed or XIX. 
over-weening brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully —————— 
on the perſuaſions and actions of men, than either of thoſe two, or both to- 

cher: men being moſt forwardly obedient to the impulſes they receive from 
themſelves ; and the whole man is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the 
whole man is carried by a natural motion. For ſtrong conceit, like a new 
principle, carries all eaſily with it, when got above common ſenſe, and freed 
{rom all reſtraint of reaſon, and check of reflection, it is heightened into a 
divine authority, in concurrence with our own temper and inclination. 5 

$8. THovGH the odd opinions and extravagant actions enthuſiaſm has run Enthuſiaſm 
men into, were enough to warn them againſt this wrong principle, ſo _ to * 
miſguide them both in their belief and conduct; yet the love of ſomething feling, 
extraordinary, the caſe and glory it is to be inſpired, and be above the common 
and natural ways of knowledge, ſo flatters many men's lazineſs, ignorance, and 
vanity, that when once they are got into this way of immediate revelation, of 
illumination without ſearch, and of certainty without proof, and without 
examination ; it is a hard matter to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon 
them, they are above it : they ſee the light infuſed into their underſtandings, 
and cannot be miſtaken ; it 1s clear and viſible there, like the light of bright 
ſunſhine ; ſhews itſelf, and needs no other/proof but its own evidence: they 
feel the hand of God moving them within, and the impulſes of the ſpirit, 
and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they ſupport themſelves, 
and are ſure reaſon hath nothing to do with what they ſee and feel in them- 

{elves : what they have a ſenfible experience of admits no doubt, needs no 

probation. Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require to have it 

proved to him that the light ſhines, and that he ſees it? It is its own proof, 

and can have no other. When the ſpirit brings light into our minds, it 

diſpels darkneſs. We ſee it, as we do that of the ſun at noon, and need not 

the twilight of reaſon to ſhew it us. This light from heaven is ſtrong, clear, 

and pure, carries its own demonſtration with it; and we may as naturally 

take a glo- worm to aſſiſt us to diſcover the ſun, as to examine the celeſtial 

ray by our dim candle, reaſon. 3 | 

\9. Tmis is the way of talkin g of theſe men: they are ſure, becauſe they are Enthuſiaſm 

ſure: and their perſuaſions are right, becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, LA. 

when what they ſay is ſtripped of the metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, this is | 

all it amounts to: and yet theſe ſimilies ſo impoſe on x Any that they ſerve _ 2 

them for certainty in themſelves, and demonſtration to others. 2 


J 5 10. BUT to examine a little ſoberly this internal light, and this feeling o 
hi 


n 
ch they build ſo much. Theſe men have, they ſay, clear light, and they 
= they haye awakened ſenſe, and they feel: this cannot, they are ſure, be 
N them. For when a man ſays he ſees or feels, no- body can deny it 
um that he does ſo, But here let me aſk : this ſeeing, is it the perception 
1 f e truth of the propoſition, or of this, that it is a revelation from God ? 
- feeling, 1s it a perception of an inclination or fancy to do ſomething, or 
the ſpirit. of God moving that inclination? Theſe are two very different 


ä perceptions, 


, 


. 
* 
1 - 


IV. 


— it is an immediate revelation from God. I may perceive the truth of a pro 
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B o o E perceptions, and muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we would not impoſe upon 


ourſelves. I may perceive the truth of a propoſition, and yet not perceiye that 
fition in Euclid, without its being, or my perceiving it to be a cl a 
Nay, I may perceive I came not by this knowledge in a natural way, and ſo 
may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is a revelation from God: 
becauſe there be ſpirits, which, without being divinely commiſſioned, may 
excite thoſe ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch order before my mind, that! 
may perceive their connection. So that the knowledge of any propoſition 
coming into my mind, I know not how, is not a perception that it is from 
God. Much leſs is a ſtrong perſuaſion, that it is true, a perception that it i; 
from God, or ſa much as true. But however it be called light and ſeeing, I ſup. | 
zoſe it is at moſt but belief and afturance : and the propoſition taken for a reve. 
ation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but take ta be true. For where x 
propoſition is known to be true, revelatian is needleſs : and it is hard to con- 
ceive how there can be a revelation to any one of what he knows already. If 
therefore it be a propoſition which they are perſuaded, but do not know, to be 
true, Whatever they may call it, it is not fecing, but believing. For theſe are 
two ways, Whereby truth comes into the mind, wholly diſtinct, fo that one is 


not the other. What I ſee I know to be ſo by the evidence of the thing itſelf; 


what I believe I take to be ſo upon the teſtimony of another: but this teſti- 
ony I myſt know to be given, or elſe What ground have I of belicying? 


-1 muſt ſee that iq is God that reveals this ta me, or elſe I ſee nothing. The 


ueſtion then here is, how do I know that God is the revealer of this to me; 
Kt this impreſſion is made upon my mind by his Holy Spirit, and that there- 


fore I ought to obey it? If I know not this, how great ſoever the aſſurance 
is that I am poſſeſſed with, it is groundleſs; whatever light I pretend to, it is 


but enthuſiaſm. For whether the propoſition ſuppoſed to be revealed, be in 
itſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the natural ways of knowledge 


uncertain, the propoſition that muſt be well grounded, and manifeſted to be 


true, is this, that God is the revealer of it, and that what I take to be a reve- 
lation. is certainly put into my mind by him, and is not an illuſion dropped 
in by ſome other ſpirit, or raiſed by my own, fancy. For if I miſtake not, 
theſe men receive i for true, becauſe they preſume God revealed it. Does 
it not then ſtand them upon, to examine on what grounds they preſume it 


to bg a revelation from God? or elſe all their confidence is mere prefumption: 
and this light, they are ſo dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus that 


leads them conſtantly round in this circle; it is a revelation, becauſe they | 


Enthuſiaſm 


fails of evi- 


dence, that 
the propoſi- 
tion is from 


__ Ged, 


firmly believe it, and they believe it, becauſe it is a revelation. 
& 11. In all that is of divine revelation, there is need of no other proof but 
chat it is an inſpiration from. God: for he can neither deceive nor be deceived, 
But how ſhall it be known that any propoſition in our minds is a truth ner 
by God; a truth that is revealed to us by him, which he declares to us, a 
therefore we ought to believe? Here it is that enthuſiaſm fails of the ae 
it pretends to. For men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a light whereby they ſay * 
are enlightened, and brought into the knowledge of this or that truth. =, 


I 


Enthuſiaſm. 


if they know it to be a truth, they muſt know it to be ſo, either by its own CM Ar. 


ſelf- evidence to natur al reaſon, or by the rational proofs that make it out to 


be ſo. If they ſee and know it to be a truth, either of theſe two ways, they 


in vain ſuppoſe it to be a revelation. For they know it to be true the ſame 
way, that any other man naturally may know that it is ſo without the help of 
revelation. For thus all the truths, of what kind ſoever, that men unin- 
ſpired are enlightened with, came into their minds, and are eſtabliſhed 
there, If they ſay they know it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation from 
God, the reaſon is good: but then it will be demanded how they know it to 
de a revelation from God. If they fay, by the light it brings with it, 
which ſhines bright in their minds, and they cannot reſiſt : I beteech them 
ta conſider whether this be any more than what we have taken notice of 
already, viz. that it is a revelation, becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be true. 
For all the light they ſpeak of is but a Og though ungrounded, perſua- 
fon of their own minds, that it is a truth. For rational grounds from proofs 
that it is a truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; for then it is not 
received as a revelation, but upon the ordinary grounds that other truths are 
received ; and if they believe it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation, and 
have no other reaſon for its being a revelation, but becauſe they are fully 
perſuaded without any other reaſon that it is true ; they believe it to be a 
revelation, only becauſe they ſtrongly belieye it to be a revelation ; which is 
1 very unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets or actions. And 
what readier way can there be to run ourſelves into the moſt extravagant 
errors and miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up fancy for our ſupreme and ſole 
ps and to believe any propoſition to be true, any action to be right, only 
cauſe we believe it to be ſo? The ſtrength of our perſuaſions is no evi- 
dence at all of their own rectitude: crooked things may be as {tiff and in- 
flexible as ſtraight : and men may be as poſitive and peremptory in error as 
in truth, How come elſe the untractable zealots in different and oppoſite 
parties? For if the light, which every one thinks he has in his mind, which 
in this caſe is nothing but the ſtrength of his own perſuaſion, be an evidence 
that it is from God, contrary opinions have the ſame title to inſpirations ; 
and God will be not only the father of lights, but of oppoſite and contra- 
dictory lights, leading men contrary ways; and contradictory propoſitions. 
will be divine truths, if an un grounded ſtrength of aſſurance be an evidence, 
that any propoſition is a divine revelation. | 


| Eaule of believing; and confidence of being in the right is made an argument 


= men ſtill, liable to miſtakes ; and are ſometimes warmly engaged in 


errors, which they take for divine truths, ſhining in their minds with the. 


cleareſt light. 


13. Lich, true light, in the mind is, or can be nothing elſe but the Light is the 
e truth of any propoſition ; and if it be not a ſelf-evident pro- mind, what, 


| evidence of th 


Potion, all the light it has, or can have, is from the clearneſs and validity of 
BITS | thoſe. 


$12. Tuis cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt firmneſs of perſuaſion is made the: Pirmneſs of 
perſuaſion no» 


of truth. St. Paul himſelf believed he did well, and that he had a call to ! FF tas 2 
it when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the tion is 
wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, who were miſtaken. Good men On. 
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= ' Revelation 
| muſt be 
Judged of 
* y reaſon. 


Belief no 
proof of re- 
velation. 


Enthuſiaſm. 
thoſe proofs, upon which it is received. To talk of any other light in the 
underitanding is to put ourſelyes in the dark, or in the power of the Prince 
of darkneſs, and by our own conſent to give ourſelves up to deluſion to 
believe a lie. For if ſtrength of perſuaſion be the light, which mug guide 
us; I aſk how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the deluſions of Satan, and 
the inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt ? He can transform himſelf into an angel 
of light. And they who are led by this ſon of the morning, are as full 
ſatisfied of the illumination, i. e. are as ſtrongly perſuaded, that they are oe 


lightened by the ſpirit of God, as any one who is ſo: they acquieſce and rejoice 
in it, are acted by it : and no-body can be more ſure, nor more in the right 


(if their own ſtrong belief may be judge) than they. 


$ 14. HE therefore that will not give himſelf up to all the extravagancies 
of deluſion and error, muſt bring this guide of his light within to the trial. 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. He leaves 
all his faculties in the natural ſtate, to enable him to judge of his inſpira- 
tions, whether they be of divine original or no. When he illuminates the 
mind with ſupernatural light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. 
If he would have us aſſent to the truth of any propoſition, he either evidences 
that truth by the uſual methods of natural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to 
be a truth which he would have us aſſent to, by his authority; and convinces 


us that it is from him, by ſome marks which reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. 


Reaſon muſt be our laſt judge and guide in every thing. I do not mean that 
we muſt conſult reaſon, and examine whether a propoſition revealed from 
God can be made out by natural principles, and if it cannot, that then we 
may reje& it: but. conſult it we muſt, and by it examine, whether it be a 
revelation from God or no. And if reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, 
reaſon then declares for it, as much as for any other truth, and makes it one 
of her dictates. Every conceit that thoroughly warms our fancies mult pals 
for an inſpiration, if there be nothing but the ſtrength of our perſuaſions, 
whereby to judge of our perſuaſions : if reaſon muſt not examine their truth 
by ſomething extrinſecal to the perſuaſions themſelves, inſpirations and de- 
lufions, truth and falſhood, will have the ſame meaſure, and will not be 
poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed. 2 HS 

$ 15. Ir this internal light, or any propoſition which under that title we 
take for inſpired, be conformable to the principles of reaſon, or to the word 
of God, which is atteſted revelation, reaſon warrants it, and we may fately 
receive it for true, and be guided by it in our belief and actions: if it receive 
no teſtimony nor evidence from either of theſe rules, we cannot take it for 
a revelation, or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other mark that it 152 
revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we ſee the holy men of 


old, who had revelations from God, had ſomething elſe beſides that internal 


light of affurance in their own minds, to teſtify to them that it was from God. 
They were not left to their own perſuaſions alone, that thoſe perſuaſions 2 
from God; but had outward ſigns to convince them of the author of (hou 
revelations. And when they were to convince others, they had a power gn rn 
them to juſtify the truth of their commiſſion from heaven, and by * 2 
ſigns to aſſert the divine authority of a meſſage they were ſent with. ow 


Enthuſiaſm. 


faw the buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a voice out of it. 
This was ſomething beſides finding an impulſe upon his mind togo to Pharaoh, 
that he might bring his brethren out of Egypt: and yet he thought not this 
enough to authorize him to go with that meſſage, till God, by another mi- 
eacle of his rod turned into a ſerpent, had aſſured him of a power to teſtify 
his miſſion, by the ſame miracle repeated before them, whom he was ſent to. 
Gideon was ſent by an 3 to deliver Iſrael from the Midianites, and yet he 
deſired a ſign to convince him that this commiſſion was from God. Theſe, 
and ſeveral. the like inſtances to be found among the prophets of old, are 


enough to ſhew that they thought not an inward ſeeing or perſuaſion of 
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their own minds, without any other proof, a ſufficient evidence that it was 


from God; though the ſcripture does not every-where mention their de- 
manding or having ſuch proofs. _ 
516. Ix what I have ſaid I am far from denying, that God can, or doth 
ſometimes enlighten men's minds in the apprehending of certain truths, or 
excite them to good actions by the immediate influence and aſſiſtance of the 
holy ſpirit, without any extraordinary figns accompanying it. But in ſuch 
| caſes too we have reaſon and ſcripture, unerring rules to know whether it 
be from God or no. Where the truth embraced is conſonant to the revelation 
in the written word of God, or the action conformable to the dictates of right 
reaſon or holy writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk in entertaining it as 
ſuch ; becauſe though perhaps it be not an immediate revelation from God, 
extraordinarily operating on our minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by that 
revelation which he has given us of truth. But it is not the ſtrength of our 


private perſuaſion within ourſelves, that can-warrant it to be a light or motion 


from heaven; nothing can do that but the written word of God without us, or 
that ſtandard of reaſon which is common to us with all men. Where reaſon or 
ſcripture is expreſs for any opinion or action, we may receive it as of divine au- 
thority ; but it is not the ſtrength of our own perſuaſions which can by itſelf 
give it that ſtamp. The bent of our own minds may favour it as much as 
ve pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a fondling of our own, but will by no. 
means prove it to be an offspring of heaven, and of divine original. 2 


CHAPTER XX. 


Of wrong aſſent or error.. 


91. NOWLEDGE being to ba had only of. viſible and certain truth, CH a Þ.. 


men; > ©r7or is not a fault of our knowledge, but a miſtake of our judg- 
0g giving aſſent to that which is riot true. | 

Bur if affent be 
of our aſſent be pro 


in i : | ive their 
the foregoing chapters, it will be demanded how men come to give their 


Ce . TL . . . — g 
alents contrary to probability. For there is nothing more common than 
A ESE contrariety, 


3. 


XX. 


ö — 
grounded on likelihood, if the proper object and motive Cauſes of 
bability, and that probability conſiſts in what is laid down error. 
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B © © K contrariety of opinions; nothing more obvious than that one man why) 
IV. diſbelieves what another only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes, * 
w—— firmly adheres to. The reaſons whereof, though they may be very various 
yet, I ſuppoſe, may all be reduced to theſe four : Try 
1. Want of proofs. | 
2. Want of ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of will to uſe them. 
| 4. Wrong meaſures of probability. 
1. Want of 8 2. FIRST, by want of proots, I do not mean only the want of thoſe proofs 
proofs. which are rite Re extant, and ſo are no-where to be had; but the want 
even of thoſe proofs which are in being, or might be procured. And thus 
men want proofs who have not the convenience or opportunity to make ex- 
periments and obſervations themſelves tending to the proof of any propoſition; 
nor likewiſe the convenience to enquire into and collect the teſtimonies of 
others: and in this ſtate are the greateſt part of mankind, who are given up 
to labour, and enſlaved to the neceſſity of their mean condition, whoſe lives 
are worn out only in the provifions for living. Theſe men's opportunities of 
knowledge and enquiry are commonly as narrow as their fortunes ; and their 
underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when all their whole time and pains 
is laid out to ſtill the croaking of their own bellies, or the cries of their chil- 
dren. - It is not to be expected that a man, who drudges on all his life in a 
labotious trade, ſhould be more knowing in the variety of things done in the 
world, than a pack-horſe, who is driven conftantly forwards and backwards 
in a narrow lane, and dirty road, only to market, ſhould be ſkilled in the geo- 
graphy of the country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, that he who wants 
iſure, books, and languages, and the 22 of converſing with variety 
of men, ſhould be in 4 condition to collect thoſe teſtimonies and obſerva- 
tions which are in being, and are neceflary to make out many, nay moſt of 
the propofitions that, in the ſocieties of men, are judged of the greateſt mo- 
ment; or to find out grounds of aſſurance fo great as the belief of the points 
he would build on them is thought neceſſary. So that a * of man- 
kind are, by the natural and unalterable ſtate of things in this world, and the 
conſtitution of human affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible ignorance 
of thoſe proofs on which others build, and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
thoſe opinions: the greateſt part of men, having much to do to get the 
means of living, are not in a condition to look after thoſe of learned and le- 
borious enquiries. | Ps 
Obj. What $ 3. Wuar ſhall we fay then? Are the greateſt part of mankind, by the 


Sy —_— neceſſity of their condition, ſubjected to unavoidable ignorance in thoſe things 
8 


oY which are of greateſt importance to them? (for of theſe it is obvious t 


anſwered enquire.) Have the bulk of mankind no other guide but accident, and blind 
chance, to conduct them to their happineſs or miſery ? Are the current op1- 
nions, and leenſed guides of every country, fufficient evidence and EY 
to every man to venture his great concernments on; nay, his everle F 
happineſs or miſery? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible 3 1 
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ſtandards of truth, which teach one thing in Chriſtendom, and another in 
Turky? Or ſhall a poor countryman be eternally happy for having the 
chance to be born in Italy ; or a day-labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe 
he had the ill luck to be born in England? How ready ſome men may be 
to ſay ſome of theſe things, I will not here examine : but this I am ſure, 
that men muſt allow one or other of theſe to be true (let them chuſe which 
they pleaſe) or elſe grant, that God has furniſhed men with faculties ſuffi- 
cient to dire& them in the way they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly 
employ them that way, when their ordinary vocations allow them the leiſure. 
No man is ſo wholly taken up with the attendance on the means of living, 
as to have no ſpare time at all to think of his foul, and inform himſelf in 
matters of religion. Were men as intent upon this, as they are on things 
of lower concernment, there are none ſo enſlaved to the neceſſities of lite, 
who might not find many vacancies that might be huſbanded to this ad- 
vantage of their knowledge. | 1 

4 Bes1DEs thoſe, whoſe improvements and informations are ſtraitened by 
the narrowneſs of their fortunes, there are others whoſe largeneſs of fortune 
would plentifully enough ſupply books and other requiſites for clearing of 
doubts, and diſcovering of truth: but they are cooped in cloſe, by the laws of 
their countries, and the ſtrict guards of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them 
ignorant, leſt, knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe 
areas far, nay farther from the liberty and opportunities of a fair enquiry, than 
theſe poor and xwretched labourers we before ſpoke of. And, however they 
may ſeem high and great, are confined to narrowneſs of thought, and enſlaved 
in that which ſhould be the freeſt part of man, their underſtandings. This is 
generally the caſe of all thoſe who live in places where. care is taken to pro- 
pagate truth without knowledge; where men are forced, at a venture, to be of 


the religion of the country; and muſt therefore ſwallow down opinions, as 


ſilly people do empiricks pills, without knowing what they are made of, or 
how they will work, and having nothing to do but believe that they will do 
the cure: but in this are much more miſerable than they, in that they are not 
at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps they had rather let alone; or to 
chuſe the phyſician, to whoſe conduct they would truſt themſelves. - 

\ 5- SECONDLY, thoſe who want {kill to uſe thoſe evidences they have of 
probabilities who cannot carry a train of conſequences in their heads; nor 
weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary proofs and teſtimonies, making 
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dered from 
enquirys 


2. Want of 
ſk1]1 to uſe 
them. 


every circumſtance its due allowance; may be eaſily miſled to aſſent to poſitions 


at are not probable. There are ſome men of one, ſome but of two ſyllo- 
biſms, and no more; and others that can but advance one ſtep farther. Theſe 


cannot always diſcern that fide on which the ſtrongeſt proofs lie; cannot con- 


ſantly follow that which in itſelf is the more probable opinion. Now that 
there is ſuch a difference between men, in reſpect of their underſtandings, I 
think no-body, who has had any converſation with his neighbours, will queſ- 
ton: though he never Was at Weſtminſter- hall, or the Exchan ge, on the one 

nd; or at Alms-houſes, or Bedlam, on the other. Which great difference in 
mens intellectuals, whether it riſes from any defect in the organs of the body, 


n adapted to thinking; or in the dulneſs or untractableneſs of thoſe 


1 aN m m faculties 
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B o o k faculties for want of uſe; or, as ſome think, in the natural difference, of 


— 


3. Want of 


men's ſouls themſelves ; or ſome, or all of theſe together; it matters not here 
to examine: only this is evident, that there is a difference of degrees in men- 
underſtandings, apprehenſions, and reaſonings, to ſo great a latitude, that one 
may, without doing injury to mankind, affirm, that there is a greater diſtance 
between ſome men and others, in this reſpect, than between ſome men and 
ſome beaſts. But how this comes about, is a ſpeculation, though of great 
conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe. 
8 6. Tr1RDLyY, there are another ſort of people that want proofs, not 
becauſe they are out of their reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them: wh, 
though they have riches and leiſure enough, and want neither parts nor other 
helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot purſuit of pleaſure, or 
conſtant drudgery in buſineſs, engages ſome men's thoughts elſewhere : 
lazineſs and oſcitancy in general, or a particular averſion for books, ſtudy 
and meditation, keep others from any ſerious thoughts at all: and ſome out 
of fear, that an impartial enquiry would not favour thoſe opinions which 
beſt ſuit their prejudices, lives, and deſigns, content themſelves, without 
examination, to take upon truſt what they find convenient and in faſhion. 
Thus moſt men, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their lives 
without an acquaintance with, much leſs a rational aſſent to, probabilities 
they are concerned to know, though they lie fo much within their view, 
that to be convinced of them they need but turn their eyes that way. We 
know ſome men will not read a letter which is ſuppoſed to bring ill news; 
and many men forbear to caſt up their accounts, or ſo much as think upon 
their eſtates, who have reaſon to fear their affairs are in no very good 
poſture.” How men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them leiſure to improve 
their underſtandings, can fatisfy themſelves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot 
tell: but methinks they have a low opinion of their ſouls, who lay out all 
their incomes in proviſions for the body, and employ none of it to procure 
'the means and helps of knowledge ; who take great care to appear always in 
a neat and ſplendid outſide, and would think themſelves miſerable in coarſe 
cloaths, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their minds to appear 
abroad in a pie-bald livery of coarſe patches, and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch a 
it has pleaſed chance, or their country-taylor (I mean the common opinion of 
thoſe they have converſed with) to clothe them in. I will not here mention 
how unreaſonable this is for men that ever think of a future ſtate, and their 
concernment in it, which no rational man can avoid to do ſometimes : nor ſhall 
I take notice what a ſhame and confuſion it is, to the greateſt contemners of 
knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they are concerned to know.. but 
this at leaſt is worth the conſideration of thoſe who call themſelves gentle- 
men, that however they may think credit, reſpect, power and authority, the 
concomitants of their birth and fortune, yet they will find all theſe {till carried 
away from them, by men of lower condition, who ſurpaſs them in know. 
ledge. They who are blind will always be led by thoſe that fee, ot elſe 
fall into the ditch : and he is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the molt enſlaved, 
who is ſo in his underſtanding. In the foregoing inſtances, ſome of the r. 
have been ſhewn of wrong aſſent, and how it comes to paſs, that 9 —5 
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doctrines are not always received with an aſſent bo rtionable to the reaſons CH Ap. 
| it 


which are to be had for their ee x : but erto we have conſidered XX. 
only ſuch probabilities, who 
who embraces the error. . 
 FouRTHLY, there remains yet the laſt ſort, who, even where the real 4. Wrong 
probabilities appear, and are plainly laid before them, do not admit of the 3 
conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt reaſons, but do either emexay, ſuſpend their whereof, 
aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable opinion: And to this oy are thoſe 
expoſed, who have taken up wrong meaſures of probability ; which are, 
1. PROPOSITIONS that are not in themſelves certain and evident, but 
doubtful and falſe, taken up for principles. 
2. RecerveD hypotheſes. 
3. PREDOMINANT paſſions or inclinations, | 
4. AUTHORITY. © | : 
$8. Fixs r, the firſt and firmeſt ground of probability is the conformity 1, Doubtful 
any thing has to our own knowledge ; eſpecially that part of our knowledge 1 14 
which we have embraced, and continue to look on as principles. Theſe have principles. 
ſo great an influence upon our opinions, that it is uſually by them we judge 
of truth, and meaſure probability to that degree, that what is inconſiſtent 
with our principles, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, that it will 
not be allowed poſſible. The reverence borne to theſe principles is ſo great, 
and their authority ſo paramount to all other, that the teſtimony not only of 
other men, but the evidence of our own ſenſes are often rejected, when they 
offer to vouch any thing contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed rules. How much the 
doctrine of innate principles, and that principles are not to be proved or 
queſtioned,” has contributed to this, I will not here examine. This I readily 
grant, that one truth cannot contradict another: but withal I take leave alſo 
to lay, that every one ought very carefully to beware What he admits for a 
principle, to examine it ſtrictly, and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be 
true of itſelf by its own evidence, or whether he does only with aſſurance 
believe it to be ſo upon the authority of others. For he hath a ſtrong biaſs 
* into his underſtanding, which will unavoidably miſguide his aſſent, who 
ath imbibed wrong principles, and has blindly given himſelf up to the au- 
thority of any opinion in itſelf not evidently true. | cy wy 
8 9. THERE 1s nothing more ordinary, than children's receiving into their 
minds propoſitions (eſpecially about matters of religion) from their parents, 
nurſes, or thoſe about them: which being inſinuated into their unwary, as 
well as unbiaſſed underſtandings, and faſtened by degrees, are at laſt (equally 
whether true or falſe) rivetted there by long cuſtom and education, beyond all 
poihbility of being pulled out again. For men, when they are grown up, 
refecting upon their opinions, and finding thoſe of this fort to be as ancient 


n their minds as their very memories, not having obſerved their early inſinua- 
non, nor by what 


e proofs do exiſt, but do not appear to him 
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propoſition ſhall find, how clearly ſoever proved, 


2. Received 


hypotheſes. 


hood, and the 
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judges to which they are to appeal in all manner of con. 
troverſies. | | 

§ 10. Tis opinion of his principles (let them be what they Will) bein 

once eſtabliſhed, in any one's mind, it is eaſy to be imagined what reception, 

He t Hall invalidate their 

authority, or at all thwart with theſe internal oracles; whereas the grofſeſt 

abſurdities and improbabilities, being but agreeable to ſuch principles, 90 


down glibly, and are eafily digeſted. The great obſtinacy that is to be found 


in men firmly believing quite contrary opinions, though many times equally 


abſurd, in the various religions of mankind, are as evident a proof, as they are 


an unavoidable conſequence, of this way of reaſoning from received traditional 
principles. So that men will diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce the evidence 
of their ſenſes, and give their own experience the lye, rather than admit of 
any thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred tenets. Take an intelligent Romaniſt, 
that, from the firſt dawning of any notions in his underſtanding, hath had this 
principle conftantly inculcated, viz. that he muſt believe as the church (i. e. 
thoſe of his communion) believes, or that the pope is infallible ; and this he 
never fo much as heard queſtioned, till at forty or fifty years old he met with 
one of other principles: how is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only againſt 
all probability, but even the clear evidence of his ſenſes, the doctrine of tran- 
fubſtantiation? This principle has ſuch an influence on his mind, that he 


will believe that to be flefh which he ſees to be bread. And what way will 


you take to convinces man of any improbable opinion he holds, who, with 


ſome philoſophers, hath laid down this as a foundation of reaſoning, that he 


mult believe his reafon (for fo men orga es call arguments drawn from 
their principles) againft his ſenſes? Let an enthuſiaſt be principled, that he 
or his teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate communication of the 
divine fpirit, and you in vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons againſt his 
doctrine. Whoever therefore have imbibed wrong principles, are not, in 
things inconfiſtent with theſe principles, to be moved by the moſt apparent 
and convincing probabilities, till they are fo candid and ingenuous to them- 
felves, as to be perſuaded to examine even thoſe very principles, which many 
never ſuffer themſelves to do. wet mere: 

$ 11. SECONDLY, next to theſe are men whoſe underſtandings are caſt into 
2 mould, and faſhioned juſt to the fize of a received hypotheſis. The difference 
between thefe and the former, is, that they will admit of matter of fact, and 
agree with diffenters in that; but differ only in afligning of reaſons, and 
explaining the manner of operation. Theſe are not at that open defiance with | 
their ſenſes, with the former: they can endure to-hearken to their information 


a © little more patiently ; but will by no means admit of their reports in the 


explanation of things ; nor be prevailed on by probabilities, which would 


convince them that things are not brought about juſt after the fame manner 
that they have decreed within themſelves that they are. Would it not be 5 
inſuffe table thing for a learned profeſſor, and that which his ſcarlet mor 
blaſts at, to have his authority of forty years ſtanding, wrought out of har 


rock Greek and Latin, with no fmall expence of time and candle, and * 


— . 


moſt apparent probabilities. | 
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by general tradition and a reverend beard, in an inſtant overturned by an CM Av. 
noveliſt ? Can any one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſs, mat XX. 

what he taught his ſcholars thirty years ago, was all error and miſtake ; ane 
that he ſold them hard words and ignorance at a very dear rate ? What proba- 

dilities, 1 ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in fuch a caſe? And who ever by the 

moſt cogent arguments will be prevailed with to diſrobe himſelf at once of 

all his old opinions, and pretences to knowledge and learning, which with 

hard ſtudy he hath all his time been labouring for; and turn himſelf out ſtark 

naked, in queſt a-freſh of new notions ? All the arguments that can be uſed, 

will be as little able to prevail, as the wind did with the traveller to part 

with his cloke, which he held only the faſter. To this of wrong hypotheſis 

may be reduced the errors that may be occafioned by a true hypotheſis, or 

right principles, but not rightly underſtood. There is nothing more familiar 

than this. The inſtances of men contending for different opinions, which 

they all derive from the infallible truth of the ſcripture, are an undeniable 

proof of it. All that call themſelves Chriſtians, allow the text, that ſays, 

whrazorire, to carry in it the obligation to a very weighty duty. But yet 

how very erroneous will one of their practices be, who, underftanding no- 

thing bat the French, take this rule with one tranſlation to be repentez 

vous,” repent; or with the other, ** faitiez penitence,” do penance. 

{ 12. THIRDLY, probabilities, which croſs men's appetites and prevailing z. predomi- 
paſſions, run the ſame fate. Let ever ſo much probability hang on one ſide of nant paſnons. 
a covetous man's 'reaſoning, and money 17 the other; it is eaſy to foreſee 
which will outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud- walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt + 
batteries: and though perhaps ſometimes the force of a clear argument may 
make ſome impreſſion, yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, and keep out the 
enemy truth, that would captivate or diſturb them. Tell a man, paſſionately 
in love, that he is jilted; bring a ſcore of witneſſes of the falſehood of his 
miſtreſs, it is ten to one but three kind words of hers ſhall invalidate all their 
teſtimonies. ** Quod volumus, facile credimus;” What ſuits our wiſhes, is 
forwardly believed; is, I ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experi- 
mented: and though men cannot always openly gainſay or reſiſt the force of 
manifeſt probabilities that make againſt them, yet yield they not to the ar- 
gument. Not but that it is the nature of the underſtanding conſtantly to. 
eloſe with the more probable fide ; but yet a man hath a power to ſuſpend. 
and reſtrain its enquiries, and not permit a full and ſatisfactory examination, 
2s far as the matter in queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be made. 

Until chat be done, there will be always theſe two ways left of evading the 


iz. Fins r, that the arguments being (as for the moſt part they are) The means of 
brought in words, there may be a fallacy latent in them: and the conſe- mcg pro- 

quences being, perhaps, many in train, they may be ſome of them incohe- 1. Suppoſed 
zent. There are very few diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent to which fallacy. | 
moſt men may not, with fatisfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe this doubt; IT | 
and from whoſe conviction they may not, without reproach of difingenuity | . 
2 unreaſonablenefs, ſet themſelves free with the old reply, non perſuade- . 
etiamſi perſuaſeris: Though I cannot anſwer, I will not yield. : | 
5 814. 8E— . 4 
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againſt conviction ſo open and ſo wide, that it is hard to determi 
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$ 14. SECONDLY, manifeſt probahilities may be evaded, and the aff 
withheld upon this ſuggeſtion, chat I know not yet all that may be ſaid on * 
contrary fide. And therefore though I be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhoulg 
yield, not knowing what forces there are in reſerve behind. This is a ref, 4 


ne, when a 


man is quite out of the verge of it. | | 
§ 15. Bur yet there is ſome end of it; and a man having carefully enquired 
into all the grounds of probability and unlikelineſs, done his utmoſt to infor, 
himſelf in all particulars fairly, and caſt up the ſum total on both ſides; m 
in moſt caſes come to acknowledge, upon the whole matter, on which ſide 
the probability reſts: wherein ſame proofs in matter of reaſon, being ſuppoſi 
tions upon univerſal experience, are ſo cogent and clear; and ſome teſtimonie; 
in matter of fact ſo univerſal; that he cannot refuſe his aſſent. So that, I think 
we may conclude, that in propoſitions, where though the proofs in view are of 
moſt moment, yet there are ſufficient grounds to ſuſpect that there is either 
fallacy in words, or certain proofs as conſiderable to be produced on the con- 
trary fide; there aſſent, ſuſpence, or diſſent, are often voluntary actions: but 
where the proofs are ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſuffici- 
ent ground to ſuſpect, that there is either fallacy of words (which ſober and 
ſerious conſideration may diſcoyer) nor equally valid proofs, yet undiſcovered, 
latent on the other fide (which alſo the nature of the thing may, in ſome caſes, 
make plain to a conſiderate man) there, I think, a man, who has weighed 
them, can ſcarce refuſe his aſſent to the fade, on which the greater probabi- 
lity appears. Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of printing 
letters ſhould often fall into a method and order, which ſhould ſtamp on paper 
a coherent diſcourſe; or that a blind fortuitous concourſe of atoms, not guided 
by an underſtanding agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the bodies of any ſpe- 
cies of animals: in theſe and the like caſes, I think, no- body that conſiders 
them can be one jot at a ſtand which fide to take, nor at all waver in his 
aſſent. Laſtly, when there can be no ſuppoſition (the thing in its own na- 
ture indifferent, and wholly depending upon the teſtimony of witneſſes) that 
there is as fair teſtimony againſt, as for the matter of fact atteſted ; which by 
enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether there was one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred years ago ſuch a man at Rome as Julius. Czfar : in all ſuch caſes, I ſay, 
think it is not in any rational man's power to refuſe his aſſent ; but that it 
neceſſarily follows, and cloſes with ſuch probabilities. In other leſs clear 


caſes, I think, it is in man's power to ſuſpend his aſſent ; and perhaps con- 


tent himſelf with the proofs he has, if they favour the opinion that ſuits 
with his inclination or intereſt, and ſo ſtop from farther ſearch. But that a 


man ſhould afford his aſſent to that fide, on which the leſs probability ap- 


Where it isin 
our er to 


ſuſpend it. 


pears to him, ſeems to me utterly impracticable, and as impoſſible, as it is 
to believe the ſame thing probable and improbable at the ſame time. | 
$ 16. As knowledge is no more arbitrary than perception; ſo, I think, 


 aflent is no more in our power than knowledge. When the agreement of any 


two ideas appears to our minds, whether immediately, or by the aſſiſtance of 


reaſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, than 15 
1 | a 


— 
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is once perceived, nor ouraſſent, where the probability manifeſtly appears upon 
due conſideration of all the meaſures of it: yet we can hinder both know- 
ledge and aſſent, by ſtopping our enquiry, and not employing our faculties 
in the ſearch of any truth. If it were not ſo, ignorance, error, or infidelity 
could not in any caſe be a fault. Thus in ſome caſes we can. prevent or 
ſuſpend our aſſent: but can a man, verſed in modern. or ancient hiſtory, 
doubt whether there is ſuch a place as Rome, or whether there was ſuch a 
man as Julius Czfar ? Indeed there are millions of truths, that a man is not, 
or may not think himſelf concerned to know; as whether our king Richard 
the Third was crooked, or no; or whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician, 
or a magician. In theſe and ſuch-like caſes, where the aſſent one way or 
other is of no importance to the intereſt of any one; no action, no concern- 
ment of his, following or depending thereon; there it is not ſtrange, that the 
mind ſhould give itſelf up to the common opinion,, or render itſelf to the 
firſt comer. Theſe and the like opinions are of fo little weight and moment, 
that, like motes in the ſun, their tendencies. are very rarely taken notice 
of. They are there, as it were, by chance, and the mind lets them float 
at liberty. But where the mind judges that the propoſition has concernment 
in it; where the aſſent or not aſſenting is thought to draw 8 of 
moment after it, and good and evil to depend on chuſing or refuſing the 
right fide; and the mind ſets itſelf ſeriouſly to enquire and examine the pro- 
bability; there, I think, it is not in our . to take which ſide we pleaſe, 
if manifeſt odds appear on either. The greater probability, I think, in that 
caſe will determine the aſſent: and a man can no more avoid aſſenting, or 
taking it to be true, where he perceives the greater probability, than he can 


avoid knowing it to be true, where he perceives the agreement or difagree-- 


ment of any two ideas. 


Ir this be ſo, the foundation of error will lie in wrong meaſures of pro- 
bability ; as the foundation of vice in wrong meaſures of good. | 


\ 7. FouRTHLY, the fourth and laſt wron g meaſure of probability I ſhall 4. Authority. 


e notice of, and which keeps in ignorance or error more people than all the 
other together, is that which I have mentioned in the foregoing chapter; 1 
mean, the giving up our aflent to the common received opinions, either of our 
friends or party, neighbourhood or country. How many men have no other 


ground for their tenets, than the ſu oſed honeſty, or learning, or number, of 
thoſe of the ſame profeſſion ? As it | 


men. ſerves the turn. The tenet has had the atteſtation of reverend antiquity, 


it comes to me with the pore of former ages, and therefore I am ſecure in. 
© reception. I give it: ot 


t is all is laid) and therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A man. 
juſtifiably throw up croſs and pile for his opinions, than take them. 
ſures. All men are liable ta error, and moſt men are in many 

1 7 | Fat | points, 


may more 


up by ſuch mea 


* 
g 3 
P 4 
- 
* 


oneſt or bookiſh men could not err, or. 
truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the vote of the multitude: yet this with moſt 


er men have been, and are of the ſame opinion (for 


avoid ſeeing thoſe objects which I turn my eyes to, and look on in day-light: CM Ay. 
and what upon full examination I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny my XX. 
aſſent to. But though we cannot hinder our knowledge, where the agreement 


* 


* 
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points, by paſſion or intereſt, under temptation to it. If we could but ſee 4, 
ſecret motives that influenced the men of name and learning in the world, and 
the leaders of parties, we ſhould not always find that it was the embracin 
of truth for its own fake, that made them eſpouſe the doctrines they owned 
and maintained. This at leaſt is certain, there is not an opinion ſo abſurd 
which a man may not receive upon this ground. There is no error to he 
named, which has not had its profeſſors : and a man ſhall never want crookeq 
paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, wherever he ha: 
the footſteps of others to follow. | 

$ 18: Bor, notwithſtanding the great noiſe is made in the world about 
errors and opinions, I muſt do mankind that right, as to ſay there are not & 
many men in errors and wrong opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not that 
I think they embrace the truth; but indeed, becauſe concerning thoſe doc- 
trines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they have no thought, no opinion at all. For 
if any one ſhould a little catechiſe the greateſt part of the partizans of mo 
of the ſects in the world, he would not find, concerning thoſe matters they arc 
ſo zealous for, that they have any opinions of their own : much leſs would he 
have reaſon to think, that they took them upon the examination of argu- 
ments, and appearance of probability. They are reſolved to ſtick to a party, 
that education or intereſt has engaged them in ; and there, like the common 
ſoldiers of an army, ſhew their courage and warmth as their leaders direct, 
without ever examining or ſo much as knowing the cauſe they contend for. 
If a man's life ſhews, that he has no ferious regard for religion ; for what 
reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats his head about the opinions of his 
church, and troubles himſelf to examine the grounds of this or that doc- 
trine? It is enough for him to obey his leaders, to have his hand and his 
tongue ready for the Tupport of the common cauſe, and thereby approve him- 
ſelf to thoſe, who can give him credit, preferment or protection in that ſociety. 


Thus men become profeſſors of, and combatants for, thoſe opinions they 
were never convinced of, nor proſelytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much 3 


CHa?P. 
XXI. 


— — 
Three ſerts. 


end, eſpecially pineſs: or, thirdly, the ways and means, where 


floating in their heads: and though one cannot ſay, there are fewer impro- 
bable or erroneous opinions in the world than there are; yet it is certain, 
there are fewer that actually aſſent to them, and miſtake them for truth, 
than is imagined. - KALE 


er 
Of the diviſion of the ſciences. 


$1. A- LL chat can fall within the compaſs of human under ſtanding, being 
21. either, firſt, the nature of things, as they are in themſelves, their 


relations, and their manner of operation: or, fecondly, that which man him- 


ſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary agent, for the attainment £ 


knowledge of both the one and the other of theſe is attained and commu” 


nicated: I think, ſcience may be divided properly into theſe FC ol 


Diviſion of the ſciences. 


$2. FIRST), the knowledge of things, as they are in their own proper C n a r. 
_ beings, their conſtitution, properties, and operations; whereby I mean not XXI. 
only matter and body, but ſpirits alſo, which have their proper natures, con- 
titutions, and operations, as well as bodies, This, in a little more enlarged 1. Phyſica. 
ſenſe of the word, I call ©vony, or natural philoſophy. The end of this is 
bare ſpeculative truth ; and whatſover can afford the mind of man any ſuch, 
falls under this branch, whether it be God himſelf, angels, ſpirits, bodies, 
or any of their affections, as number , and _ Ko. 
. SECONDLY, Hęasruen, the ſkill of right applying our own powers and 2. Pradica. 

actions, for the attainment of things good and uieful. The moſt conſidera- 
ble under this head is ethicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe rules and mea- 
ſires of human actions, which lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe 
them. The end of this is not bare ſpeculation, and the knowledge of truth; 
but right, and a conduct ſuitable to it. | 

$4. THIRDLY, the third branch may be called Znuawmriny, or the doftrine $:14,o743s 
of ſigns, the moſt uſual whereof being words, it is aptly enough termed alſo 
Ayn, logick ; the buſineſs whereof is to conſider the nature of ſigns, the 
mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or conveying its knowledge 
to others. For ſince the things the mind contemplates are none of them, 
beſides itſelf, preſent to the underſtanding, it is neceſſary that ſomething elſe, 
as a ſign or repreſentation of the thing at conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: 
and theſe are ideas. And becauſe the ſcene of ideas that makes one man's 
thoughts, cannot be laid open to the immediate view of another, nor laid up 
any where but in the memory, a no very ſure repoſitory: therefore to com- 
municate our thoughts to one another, as well as record them for our own uſe, 
ſigns of our ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which men have found moſt con- 
venient, and therefore generally make uſe of, are articulate ſounds. The 
conſideration then of ideas and words, as the great inſtruments of knowledge, 
makes no deſpicable part of their contemplation, who would take a view of 
human knowledge in the whole extent of it. And perhaps if they were diſ- 
tinckly weighed, and duly conſidered, they would afford us another ſort of 
logick and critick, than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. 

$5. Tas ſeems to me the firſt and moſt general, as well as natural diviſion 71;, is the 
of the objects of our underſtanding. For a man can employ his thoughts vr# divifon 
about nothing, but either the contemplation of thin gs themſelves for the diſ- 0 „ 
covery of truth; or about the things in his own power, which are his own lege. 
actions, for the attainment-of his own ends; or the ſigns the mind makes uſe of 
both in the one and the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer 
information. All which three, viz. things as they are in themſelves know- 
able ; actions as they depend on us, in order to happineſs ; and the right uſe 
of ligns in order to knowledge, being toto cco&lo different, they ſeemed to 


me to be the three great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct one from another. | yi Th 
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| | | To the Right Reverend 
Edward Lord Biſhop of Worceſter, 
8 ſome Paſſages relating to 
Mr. Lo CKE's Eſſay of Human Underſtanding : 


18 & 
Late DISCOURSE of his Loxpsni?'s, 
in Vindication T v. 


My Lo Rp, 


CANNOT but look upon it as a great honour, that your lordſhip, who 

I are ſo thoroughly acquainted with. the incomparable writings of antiquity, 

and know ſo well how to entertain yourſelf with the great men in the 

commonwealth of letters, ſhould at any time take into your hand my mean 

. | papers; and ſo far beſtow any of your valuable minutes on my Eſſay of Hu- 

| man Underſtanding, as to let the world . ſee you have thought my notions 

worth your Lordſhip's conſideration. My aim in that, as well as every thing 

elſe written by me, being purely to follow truth as far as I could diſcover 

it, I think myſelf beholden to whoever ſhews me my miſtakes, as to one 

who, concurring in my defign, helps me forward in my way. 

Your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to favour me with ſome thoughts of yours 

in this kind, in your late learned Diſcourſe, in Vindication of the Doctrine 

of the Trinity;” and, I hope I may fay, have gone a little out of your way 

to do me that kindneſs ; for the obligation is thereby the greater. And if 

your Lordſhip has brought in the mention of my book in a chapter, inti- 

tled, Objections againſt the Trinity, in Point of Reaſon, anſwered ; when, 

in my whole Eflay, I think there is not to be found any thing like an ob- 

jection againſt the Trinity: I have the more to acknowledge to your Lord- 

ſhip, who would not let the foreignneſs of the ſubject hinder your Lordſhip 

from endeavouring to ſet me right, as to ſome errors your Lordſhip appte- 

hends in my book; when other writers uſing ſome notions like mine, gabe 

you that which was occaſion enough for you to do me the favour to take 
notice of what you diſlike in my Eflay. ., | 

Your Lordſhip's name is of ſo great authority in the learned world, that 

I who profeſs myſelf more ready, upon conviction, to recant, than I was at 

firſt to publiſh, my. miſtakes, cannot pay that reſpect is due to it, without 


telling 


Mr. Locke's Letter, &c. 


telling the reaſons why J {till retain any of my notions, after your Lordſhip's 
having appeared diſſatisfied with them. This muſt be my apology, and I 
hope ſuch a one as your Lordſhip will allow, for my examining what you have 
printed againſt ſeveral paſſages in my book, and my ſhewing the reaſons why 
it has not prevailed with me to quit them. | 

TaxAT your Lordſhip's reaſonings may loſe none of their force by my miſ- 
apprehending or miſrepreſenting them, (a way too familiarly uſed in writings 
that have any appearance of controverſy) I ſhall crave leave to give the reader 
your Lordſhip's arguments in the full ſtrength of your own expreſſions ; 
that ſo in them he may have the advantage to ſee the deficiency of my an- 
ſwers, in any point where I ſhall be ſo unfortunate as not to perceive, or not 
to follow, the light your Lordſhip affords me. 

Your Lordſhip having in the two or three preceding pages, juſtly, as I 
think, found fault with the account of reaſon, given by the Unitarians and a 
late writer, in thoſe paſſages you quote out of them ; and then coming to 
the nature of ſubſtance, p. 233. and relating what that author has ſaid con- 
cerning the-mind's getting of ſimple ideas, and thoſe fiinple ideas being te 
ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſonings; your Lordſhip thus con- 
cludes, p. 234. | | 

© THEN it follows, that we can have no foundation of re. ſonine, whore 
* there can be no ſuch ideas from ſenſation cr rotection, rt 

No this is the caſe of ſubſtance; it is not intromitted by the ſentes, wor 
* depends upon the operation of the mind; and ſo it cannot be within the 
* compaſs of our reaſon. And therefore I do not wonder, that the gentle- 
men of this new way of reaſoning have almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out of 
* the reaſonable part of the world. For they not only tell us,” &c. 

Tuts, as I remember, is the firſt place os your Lordſhip 1s 2 to 
quote any thing out of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding,” which your 
Lordſhip does in theſe words following : 


* THAT we can have no idea of it by ſenſation or reflection: but that p. 234 
y 


„nothing is ſignified by it, only an uncertain ſuppoſition of we know not 
* what.” And therefore it is paralleled, more than once, with the Indian 
philoſopher's „ He-knew-not-what; which ſupported the tortoiſe, that ſup- 
ported the elephant, that ſupported the earth: ſo ſubſtance was found out 
only to ſupport accidents. And that when we talk of ſubſtances, we talk 
F like children ; who, being aſked a queſtion about ſomewhat which they 
knew not, readily gave this ſatisfactory anſwer, that it is ſomething.” 
F Tuxsx words of mine your Lordſhip brings to prove, that I am one of 
a the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, that have almoſt diſcarded 
ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world.” An accuſation which 
your Lordſhip will pardon. me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, be- 
cauſe 1 do not underſtand what is . almoſt to diſcard ſubſtance out of the 
G part of the world.“ If your Lordſhip means by it, that I deny 
wo oubt that there is in the world any ſuch thing as ſubſtance, that your Lord- 
ip will acquit me of, when your Lordſhip looks again into that chapter, 
| N nn 2 : which 
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which you have cited more than once, where your Lordſhip will find theft 


words: 


'« WHEN we talk or think of any particular fort of corporeal ſubſtances 
5 as horſe, ſtone, &c. though the idea we have of either of them be but the 
* complication or collection of thoſe ſeveral fimple ideas of ſenfible qualities 


«© which we uſe to find united in the thing called horſe or ſtone; yet becauſe 
«© we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we 
fſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome common ſubject, which 


„ ſupport we denote by the name ſubſtance; though it be certain, we have 


no clear and diſtin idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport.” And again, 


Tus fame happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. 
thinking, reaſoning, fearing, &c. which we confidering not to ſubſiſt of 
themſelves, not apprehending how they can belong to body, or be pro- 
*« duced by it, we are apt to think theſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, 


Which we call ſpirit : whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea 


“or notion of matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities, 
* which affect our ſenſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, wherein 
„thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, 
Ve have as clear a notion of the nature or ſubſtance of ſpirit, as we have of 
* body; the one being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what it is) the 
© ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have from without; and the other 
** ſuppoſed (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the ſubſtratum to 
* thoſe operations, which we experiment in ourſelves within.” And again, 
4 WHATEVER therefore be the ſecret nature of ſubftance in general, all 
* the ideas we have of particular diftin ſubſtances are nothing but ſeveral 
„ combinations of fimple ideas, co- exiſting in fuch, though unknown, cauſe 


» of their union, as makes the whole ſubfiſt of itſelf.” 
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922. 


And I further ſay in the fame ſection, That we ſuppoſe theſe combins- 
*« tions to reſt in, and to be adherent to that unknown, common ſubject, 
„ which inheres not in any thing elſe. And that our complex ideas of 
 Tubftances, beſides all thoſe fimple ideas they are made up of, have always 


* the cbufuſed idea of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they 


** {ub6iſt : and therefore when we ſpeak of any fort of ſubſtance, we fay it 
" is a ching having ſuch and ſuch qualities; a body is a thing that is extend. 
* ed, figured, and capable of motion; a ſpirit, a thing capable of thinking. 
Tust, and the hike faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the ſubſtance 1s 
ſuppoſed always ſomething, beſides the extenſion, figure, ſolidity, motion, 
thinking, or other obſervable idea, though we know not what it is. 
„ Our idea of body, I fay, is an extended, ſolid fubftance ; and our idea of 
* our ſouls is of a ſubſtance that thinks.” So that as long as there 152 
ſuch thing as body or ſpirit in the world, I have done nothing towards the 
Wifcarding ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. Nay, a8 long 


as there is any ſimple idea or ſenſible quality left, according to my = U. 
arguing, ſubſtance cannot be diſcarded ; becauſe all ſimple ideas, all ſenſ 


r et | | PRE — 1 in, and of 
CE, carry with them a fuppoſition of a ſubſtratum to exiſt in 3 
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ſubſtance wherein they inhere: and of this that whole chapter is ſo full, that 
[ challenge any one who reads it to think I have almoſt, or one jot diſcarded 
ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. And of this, man, horſe, 
ſun, water, iron, diamond, &c. which I have mentioned of diſtinct ſorts of 
ſubſtances, will be my witneſſes as long as any ſuch thing remains in being; 
of which I fay, that the ideas of ſubſtances are ſuch combinations of B. ii. c. 12. 
« {imple ideas, 2s are taken to repreſent diſtinct, particular things, ſubſiſting ha 
« by themſelves, in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance is al- 
60 ways the firſt and chief.“ | | a f 
Ir by almoſt diſcarding ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world 

your Lordſhip means, that I have deſtroyed, and almoſt diſcarded the true idea 
we have of it, by calling it a ſubſtratum, a ſuppoſition of we know not what B. ii. c. 23. 
« ſupport of ſuch qualities as are capable of producing ſimple ideas in us; an ? |: 
« obſcure and relative idea: that without knowing what it is, it is that which 5 z. 
« ſupports accidents ; ſo that of ſubſtance we have no idea of what it is, but B. ii. c. 13+ 
« only a confuſed and obſcure one, of what it does; I muſt confeſs this, and * 
the like I have ſaid of our idea of ſubſtance; and ſhould be very glad to be 
convinced by your Lordſhip, or any-body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly 
of it. He that would ſhew me a more clear and diſtin idea of ſubſtance, 
would do me a kindneſs I ſhould thank him for. But this is the beſt I can 
hitherto find, either in my own thoughts, or in the books of logicians: for 
their account or idea of it is,” that it is Ens,” or * res per ſe ſubſiſtens et 
ſubſtans accidentibus; which in effect is no more, but that ſubſtance is a 
being or thing ; or, in ſhort, ſomething they know not what, or of which 
they have no clearer idea, than that it is ſomething which ſupports accidents, 
or other ſimple ideas or modes, and is not ſupported itſelf as a mode or an 
accident. So that I do not ſee but Burgerſdicius, Sanderſon, and the whole 

tribe of logicians, muſt be reckoned with * the gentlemen of this new way 
of reaſoning, who have almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part 
« of the world.” | 

Bur ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I or theſe gentlemen, logicians of note in the 

ſchools, ſhould own, that we have a very imperfe&, obſcure, inadequate idea. 
of ſubſtance ; would it not be a little too hard to charge us with diſcarding 
ſubſtance out of the world? For what almoſt diſcarding, and reaſonable part 
of the world, ſignify, I muſt confeſs I do not clearly comprehend : but let 
almoſt, and reaſonable part, ſignify here what they will, for I dare ſay your 
Lordſhip meant ſomething by them, would not your Lordſhip think you 
vere a little too hardly dealt with, if for acknowledging yourſelf to have a 
very imperfect and inadequate idea of God, or of ſeveral other things which, 

in this very treatiſe, you confeſs our underſtandings come ſhort in and cannot 
comprehend, you thould be accuſed to be one of theſe gentlemen that have 
Ymoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other myſterious things, whereof you contend. 
we have very imperfect and inadequate ideas, out of the reaſonable. world ? 
For I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means by almoſt diſcarding out of the reaſonable 
world lomething-that is blameable; for it ſeems not to be inſerted. for a 
Commendation ; and yet I think he deſerves no blame, who owns the having 
unperfect, inadequate, obſcure ideas, where he has no better: however, if Ya 
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obſcure ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon about thoſe things fo 
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be inferred from thence, that either he almoſt excludes thoſe things out of 


being, or out of rational diſcourſe, if that be meant by the reaſonable world: 


for the firſt of theſe will not hold, becauſe the being of things in the world 
depends not on our ideas: the latter indeed is true, in ſome degree, but is 0 
fault; for it is certain, that where we have imperfect, inadequate, confuſed, 
| well, f 
and clearly, as if we had perfect, adequate, clear and diſtinct ideas. wt 

Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great reaſon, takes notice that I paral. 
leled, more than once, our idea of ſubſtance with the Indian philoſopher' 
he-knew-not-what, which ſupported the tortoiſe, &c. 

Tr1s repetition is, I confeſs, a fault in exact writing: but I having ac. 
knowledged and excuſed it in theſe words in my preface, .I am not ignorant 
how little I herein conſult my own reputation, when I knowingly let my 
« Effay go with a fault fo apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who are alway; 
the niceſt readers.” And there further add, that I did not publiſh my 


_ «© Effay for ſuch great maſters of knowledge as your Lordſhip ; but fitted it 


to men of my own ſize, to whom repetitions might be ſometimes uſefu],” 


It would not therefore have been beſides your Lordſhip's generoſity (who were 
not intended to be provoked by the repetition) to have paſſed by ſuch a fault 


as this, in one who pretends not beyond the lower rank of writers. But I ſee 
your Lordſhip would have me exact and without any faults; and I wiſh ! 
could be ſo, the better to deſerve your Lordſhip's approbation. 


My faying, that when we talk of ſubſtance, we talk like children 
% who being aſked a queſtion about ſomething, which they know not, readily 
« give this ſatisfactory anſwer, that it is ſomething ;” your Lordſhip ſeems 
mightily to lay to heart, in theſe words that follow: 

« Iy this be the truth of the caſe, we muſt ſtill talk like children, and! 


% know not how it can be remedied. For if we cannot come at a rational 
_ «© zdea of ſubſtance, we can have no principle of certainty to go upon in thi: 


« debate.” 


Ir your Lordſhip has any better and diſtincter idea of ſubſtance than mine 
is, which I have given an account of, your Lordſhip is not at all concerned 
in what I have there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe idea of ſubſtance, whether a 
rational or not rational idea, is like mine, ſomething he knows not what, muſt 


in that, with me, talk like children, when they ſpeak of ſomething they 
know not what. For a philoſopher that ſays, that which ſupports accidents 


is ſomething he knows not what; and a country-man that ſays, the foun- 
dation of the church at Harlem is ſupported by ſomething he knows not 
what; and a child that ſtands in the dark upon his mother's muff, and ſays 
he ſtands upon ſomething he-knows-not-what ; in this reſpect talk all three 


' alike. But if the country-man knows, that the foundation of the church at 
Harlem is ſupported by a rock, as the houſes about Briſtol are; or by gravel, 


as the houſes about London are ; or by wooden piles, as the houſes in Am- 


ſterdam are; it is plain, that then having a clear and diſtin idea of the thing 


that ſupports the church, he does not talk of this matter as a child; nor will 


he of the ſupport of accidents, when he has a clearer and more diſtinct * 
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of it, than that it is barely ſomething, But as long as we think like chil- 
dren, in caſes where our ideas are no clearer nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree 
with your Lordſhip, that I know not how it can be remedied, but that we 
muſt talk like them. 


Your Lordſhip's next paragraph begins thus: I do not ſay, that we p. 235. 


« can have a clear idea of fubſtance, either by ſenſation or reflection; but 
« from hence. J argue, that this is a very inſufficient diſtribution of the 
« jdeas neceſſary to reaſon.” | 

Your Lordſhip here cf va apainſt a propoſition that I know no- body that 
holds: I am ſure the author of the Eflay of Human Underſtanding never 
thought, nor in that Eſſay hath any where ſaid, that the ideas that come into 
the mind by ſenſation and reflection, are all the ideas that are neceſſary to 
reaſon, or that reaſon is exerciſed about ; for then he muſt have laid by all 
the ideas of fimple and mixed modes and relations, and the complex ideas of 
the ſpecies of ſubſtances, about which he has ſpent ſo many chapters; and 
muſt have denied that theſe complex ideas are the objects of men's thoughts 
or reaſonings, which he is far enough from. All that he has ſaid about 
ſenſation and reflection is, that all our {imple ideas are received by them, and 
that theſe ſimple ideas are the foundation of all our knowledge, for as much 
as all our complex, relative, and general ideas are made by the mind, abſtract- 
ing, enlarging, comparing, compounding, and referring, &c. theſe ſimple 
ideas, and their ſeveral combinations, one to another ; whereby complex and 
general ideas are formed of modes, relations, and the ſeveral ſpecies of ſub- 
ſtances, all which are made uſe of by reaſon, as well as the other faculties 
of the mind. 

I THEREFORE agree with your Lordſhip, that the ideas of ſenſation or 
reflection is a very inſufficient diſtribution of the ideas neceſſary to reaſon. 
Only my agreement with your Lordſhip had been more intire to the whole 
ſentence, if your Lordſhip had rather fa, ideas made uſe of by reaſon ; be- 
cauſe I do not well know what is meant by ideas neceſſary to reaſon. For 
reaſon being a faculty of the mind, nothing, in my poor opinion, can properly 
be ſaid to be neceſſary to that faculty, but what is required to its being. As 
nothing is neceflary to fight in a man, but ſuch a conſtitution of the body 
and organ, that a man may have the power of ſeeing ; ſo I ſubmit it to your 
Lordſhip, whether any thing can properly be ſaid to be neceſſary to reaſon in 
man, but ſuch a conſtitution of body or mind, or both, as may give him the 
power of reaſoning.. Indeed ſuch a particular ſort of objects or inſtruments 
may be ſometimes ſaid to be neceſſary to the eye, but it is never faid in refe- 
rence to the faculty of ſeeing, but in reference to ſome particular end of 
ſceing; and then a microſcope and a mite may be neceſſary to the eye, if the 

end propoſed be to know the ſhape and parts of that animal. And ſo if a 
1758 would reaſon about ſubſtance, then the idea of ſubſtance is neceſſary to 

s realon : but yet I doubt not but that many a rational creature has been, 
who, in all his life, never bethought himſelf of any neceſſity his reaſon 
ad of an idea of ſubſtance. n | 


Your 
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Vous Lordſhip's next words art; “' for. beſides theſe, there Aust be ſome 


general ideas which the mind doth form, not hy mere comparing th, 


ideas it has got from ſenſe or ref tion, but by forming diſtin general 


ticalar ideas receiyed from ſens 
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31. 


„ notions of things from Ne ideas. 
perfe 


res with your Lordſhiz that beſides the per- 


HR, again, 1 


aſation/and reflection, the mind © forms genery 
ideas, not b mere comparing thoſe ideas it has got by ſenſation and re- 
e flection ; for this I, do;ngt remember I ever ſaid. But this I ſay, « idex 
<* become general, by ſegarating from them the circumſtances of time and 
«« place, and agy other ideas that may determine them to this or that par- 


„ ticular exiſtenge, By this way, of abſtraction they are made, &c. And 


td the ſame purpoſe I explain my ſelf in another place. 


Your Lordſhip ſays, the, mind forms general ideas, by forming general 
«« general ideas, abſtracting from particular ones. So that there is no diffe- 
rence that I perœtive between us in this matter, but only a little in expreſſion. 
Ix follows, and amongſt theſe ral notions, or rational ideas, ſub- 
«© ſtance, is one of the firſt; becauſe we fand, that we can have no true 
«© conceptions of any modes or accidents (no matter which) but we muſt 
** conceiyea, ſubſtratum, or ſuhject wherein they are. Since it is a repug- 
* nancy to our firſt conceptions of things, that modes or accidents ſhould 
«© fabfiſt by themſelves; and therefore the rational idea of ſubſtance is one 
aof the firſt and moſt natural ideas in our minds. 


# *» : 


Wurruxsx the general idea of ſubſtance be one of the firſt or moſt natural 
ideas in our minds, I will not. diſpute with your Lordſhip, as not being, Ithink, 
very material to the matter in hand. But as to the idea of ſubſtance, what it 
is, and how we come by it, your Lordſhip days, ( it is a repugnancy to our 
*« conceptions of things, that modes and accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by them- 
*« ſelves; and therefore we mult, conceive a ſubſtratum wherein they are.” 
AnD, I fay, © becauſe we cannot conceiye how ſimple ideas of ſenſible 
qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone, or one in another, we mo” them exiſt- 
ing in, and ſupported by, ſome common ſubject.” Which I, with your 
Lordſhip, call alſo ſubſtratum. - . VVV N 
War can be more conſonant to itſelf, than what your Lordſhip and! 
have ſaid in theſe two paſſages is conſonant to one another? Whereupon, 
my Lord, give me leave, I, beſeech you, to boaſt. to the world, that what [ 
have ſaid concerning our general idea gf ſubſtance, and the way how we come 
by it, has the honour, to be confirmed hy your Lordſhip's authority. And that 
from hence I may be fure the Iaying, {that the general idea we have of ſub- 
ſtance is, that it is a ſubſtratum on ſupport to modes or accidents, wherein 


they do ſubſiſt ; and that the mind forms t, becauſe it cannot conceive how 


they ſhould ſubſiſt of themſelves, ] has no dbjection in it againſt the Trinity 4 
for then your Lor dſhip will not, I know, be of that opinion, nor on * 


5 


chapter where you are anſwering-abjeQions againſt the Trinity ; howerer © 


. D : into 
words, which amount to no more, have heen (I know not how) brought - 
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that chapter; though what they have to do there, I muſt confeſs to your 
Lordſhip, I do not yet ſee. 3 | | 
lu the next words your Lordſhip fays, but we are ſtill told, that our un- 
« derſtanding can have no other ideas, but either from ſenſation or reflection.“ 
Taz words of that ſection your Lordſhip quotes, are theſe : ** the under- 
« ſtanding ſeems to me, not to have the leaſt glimmering of any ideas, which 
« it doth not receive from one of theſe two. External objects furniſh the 
« mind with the ideas of ſenſible qualities, which are all thoſe different per- 
« ceptions they produce in us: and the mind furniſhes the underſtandin 
« with ideas of its own operations. Theſe, when we have taken a full 
« ſurvey of them, and their ſeveral modes, and the compoſitions made out of 
« them, we ſhall find to contain all our own ſtock of ideas ; and that we have 
« nothing in our minds. which did not come in one of thoſe two ways. 
« Let any one examine his own thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch into his own 
« underſtanding, and then let him tell me, whether all the original ideas he 
« has there, are any other than of the objects of his ſenſes, or of the ope- 
« rations of his mind, conſidered as objects of his reflection: and how great 
« a maſs of knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, upon 
« taking a ſtrict view, ſee, that he has not any idea in his mind but what 
« one of theſe two have imprinted, though, perhaps, with infinite variety 
% compounded and enlarged by the underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee here- 
« after.” | | BY ahh 


Tus words ſeem to me to ſignify ſomething different from what your 


Lordſhip has cited out of them; and if they do not, were intended, I am 
ſure, by me, to ſignify all thoſe complex ideas of modes, relations, and ſpecifick 
ſubſtances, Which how the mind itfelf forms out of ſimple ideas, I have 
ſhewed in the following part of my book; and intended to refer to it by theſe 
words, © as we ſhall fee hereafter,” with which I cloſe that paragraph. But 
if by ideas your, Lordſhip fignifies ſimple ideas, in the words you have ſet 
down, I grant then they contain my ſenſe, viz. that our underſtandings 
* can have (that is, in the natural exerciſe of our faculties) no other ſimple 
ideas, but either from ſenſation or reflection.“ 

_ Your Lordfhip goes on: and [we are ſtill told] that herein chiefly lies 
the excellency of mankind above brutes, that theſe cannot abſtract and 
* enlarge ideas; as men do.” | | | | 

Hap your Lordſhip done me the favour to have qucted the place in my 
book, from whence you had taken theſe words, I ſhould not have been at a 
loſs to find them. Thoſe in my book, which I can remember any where 
_ come neareſt to them, run thus: nee 
155 Tas, I think, I may be poſitive in, that the power of abſtracting is 
: not at all in brutes; and that the having of general ideas is that which 
k puts a perfect diſtinction betwixt man and brutes; and is an excellency 

wuich the faculties of brutes do by no means attain to.“ | 
ot ſpeaking of the faculties of the human underſtanding, I took 
ocauon, by the bye, to conjecture how far brutes partook with men in any of 

” intellectual faculties; yet it never entered into my thoughts, on that 

OL. I. ns Ooo occaſion, 
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| occaſion, to oompare the utmoſt perfections of human nature with that of 
brutes, and therefore was far from ſaying, herein chiefly lies the excelle 
of * mankind aboue brutes, that theſe. camot abſtratt. and enlarge the? 
ideas, as men do.“ For it ſeems to me an abſurdity I would not willingly 
be guilty of, to ſay, that ** the-excellenoy of mankind lies chiefly, or any 
© ways in this, that brutes cannot abſtract. For brutes not being able to 
do any thing, cannot be any excellency of mankind. The ability of man. 
kind does not lie in the impotency or diſabilities of brutes. If your Lord. 
ſhip had charged me to have ſaid, that herein lies one excellency of man. 
kind above brutes, - viz. that men can, and brutes cannot abſtract; I mu 
Have owned it to be my ſenſe: but what I ought to ſay to what your Lorg- 
hip approved ar diſapproved of in it, I ſhall better underſtand, when! 
know to what purpoſe your Lordſhip was pleaſed to cite it. 
P. 236. Tur immediately following paragraph runs thus: but how comes the 
B. ii. c. 23. “ general idea of ſubſtance to be framed in our minds?” Is this by “ab- 
«« ſtracting and enlarging ſimple ideas? no, “ but it is by a complication of 
Fl. many imple ideas together: becauſe not imagining how theſe ſimple ideas 
* can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum 
*« wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whenoe they do reſult, which therefore we 
% call ſubſtance. And is this all indeed, that is to be ſaid for the being of 
ſubſtance, ** that we accuſtom ourſelves to ſappoſe a ſubſtratum ?” Is that 
cuſtom grounded upon true reaſon, or not? If not, then accidents or modes 
muſt fſubſiſt of themſelves, and theſe ſimple ideas need no tortoiſe to ſup- 
„port them: for figures and colours, &c. would do well enough of them- 
* ſelves, but for ſome fancies men have accuſtomed themſelves to.“ 
HEREIN your Lordſhip ſeems to charge me with two faults : one, that! 
make the general idea of ſubſtance to be framed, not by abſtracting and 
5 -enlatging ſimple ideas, but by a complication of many ſimple ideas to- 
«« gether:” the other, as if I had ſaid, the being of ſubſtance had no other 
foundation but the fancies of men. 441 +4736; LET 9 
| As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, that I fay 
in more places than one, and particularly thoſe above quoted, where ex pro- 
feſſo I treat of abſtraction and general ideas, that they are all made by ab- 
ſtracting; and therefore could not be underſtood to mean, that that of ſubſtance 
was made any other way; however my pen might have flipped, or the ne. 
| gligence of expreſſion, where I might have ſomething elſe than the general 
j idea of ſubſtance in view, make me ſeem to ſay ſo. 
Tur I was not ſpeaking of the general idea of ſubſtance in the paſſage | 
your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the title of that chapter, which is, 
* of che complex ideas of ſubſtance.” And the firſt ſection of it, which 
your Lordſhip cites for thoſe words you have ſet down, ſtands thus: 1 
1 i. <.23. Tux mind being, as I have declared, furniſhed with a great number 
i. . * the ſimple ideas conveyed in by the ſenſes, as they are found in exterior 
things, or by reflections on its on operations; takes notice alſo, that a ce 
| tain number of theſe ſimple ideas go conſtantly together; which being 
| | £* qpreſfumed to belong to one thing, and words being ſuited to common ft” 


henſion, 


4 . 
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« lenhong and made uſe of for quiek diſpateb, are called, fo. united in one 
« ſybje&, by one name; which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterward to 
« talk of, and conſider-as one fimple idea, which indeed is a complication 
of many ideas together: becauſe, as I have faid, not unagining how thefe 
« ſimple ifleas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe 
« ſome ſubſtratum, wherein they do ſubfiſft, and from which they do 
«reſult ;* which therefore we call ſubſtance.” 125 7 
iu which words, E do not obſerve any that deny the general idea of ſub- 
ance to be mache hy abſtraction; nor any that ſay, it is made by a com- 
« plication of many ſimple ideas together. But ſpeaking in that place 
of the ideas of diſtinct ſubſtances, ſuch as man, horſe, gold, &c. I fay they 
are male up of certain combinations of ſimple ideas; which combinations 
are looked upan, each of them, as one ſimple idea, though they are many; and 
we call it by one name of ſubſtance, though made up of modes, from the 
cuſtony of ſuppoſing a fubſtratum, wherein that combination does ſubfiſt. 
80 that in this paragraph I only give an account of the idea of diſtinct ſub- 
ſtances, ſuch as oak, elephant, iron, &c. how, though they are made up 
of diſtinct complications of modes; yet they are looked on as one idea, called 
by one pame; as making diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances. - oO © 7 
Bu that my notion of ſubſtance in general is quite different from theſe, 
and has no ſuch combination of ſimple ideas in it, 1s evident from the im- 
mediately following words, where I fay; . the idea of pure ſubſtance in 
general is only a ſuppofitian of we know not what ſupport of ſuch qualities as 
« are capable of producing "ſimple ideas in us.” And theſe two I plainly 
diſtinguiſh all along, particularly where I ſay, whatever therefore be the 
« ſecret and "abſtract nature of fubſtance in general, all the ideas we have 
* of particular diſtinct ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combinations of 
« ſimple ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, cauſe of their union, 
* as makes the whole ſubfiſt of itſelf.” 10 | 
Tux other thing laid to my charge, is, as if I took the being of ſubſtance 
to be doubtful, or rendered it fo by the imperfect and ill-grounded idea I have 
gen of it. To which I beg leave to ſay, that I ground not the being, but 
the idea of ſubſtance, on our aceuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum; 
lor it is of the idea alone I ſpeak there, and nat of the being of ſubſtance. And 
having every=where affirmed and built upon it, that a man is a ſubſtance ; 
| cannot be ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the being of ſubſtance, till 
Jean queſtion or doubt of my own being. Further I fay, that ſenſation 
„ convinces us that there are ſolid extended ſubſtances; and reflection, 
that there are thinking” ones.” So that I think the being of ſubſtance 
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is not ſhaken by what I have ſaid: and if the idea of it ſhould be; yet 


(che being of things depending not on our ideas) the being of ſubſtance would 
2 be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, we had but an obſcure imperfect idea of it, 
and that that idea came from ouraccuſtomin gourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtra- 


tum; or indeed, if I ſhould fay, we had no idea of ſubſtance at all. For a | 


Sreat _ things may be and are granted to have a being, and be in nature, of 
Es: G3 Gy 1 Rs 0/0: 0 A wa ' WES which 
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other place, I expreſs thus: 
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nich we have no ideas, For enatgple z; In oanget be'donbted but there 4. 
diſtinct ſpecies of ſeparate ſpirits, of which we. Habe no diſtinct ideas at all. 


it cannot be queſtioned but ſpirits have ways of communicating their thought, 
and yet We nave no idea o it at all. Asien Rot 9713 18 4; Wy: 
Turk being then of ſubſtante — 

thing I have faid, let us ſee whether: 


ſaſe and ſecure, F notwithſtandi ng any 
&idea of it be not ſo too. Vour Lord. 


ih ip aſles;- withsconcern 4 and 18 "this. ul indeed that is to be ſaid for the 
being“ (if your Lerdſhip pleafe, let it be the idea) of ſubſtance, that we 


«:accuſtonn ourſelves to ſuppoſe a ſabſtratum ?- Is that cuſtom grounded 
C upon true reaſon, or no?” 'T have ſaid, that it is grounded upon this 
4 that we cannot conceive how ſimple ideas of ſenſible qualities ſhould | 
«.ſubfiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and to be ſup- 

e ported by, ſome common ſubject, Which ſupport we denote by the name 


„ ſubſtance. Which I think is a true reaſon, becauſe it is the ſame your 
Lordſhip grounds the ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum on, in this very page; even 


on „ repugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and accidents ſhould 


ſubſiſt by themſelves. 80 that I have the good luck here again to agree 


with your E6rdſhip':'and conſequently conclude, I have your approbation in 
this, that the ſubſtratum to modes or accidents,” which is our idea of ſubſtance 


in general, is founded in this, that we cannot conceive how modes or acci- 


dents can ſubſiſt by themſelv ss. 
Tur words next following, are: if it be grounded upon plain and evi- 
dent reaſon, then we muſt allow an idea of fubſtance, which comes not 


in by ſenſation or reflection; and ſo We may be certain of ſomething 


_ «©, which we Have not by thoſe ideas. c5211 bon 0212 7 | 


TursE words of your Lordſhip's contain nothing,” that J ſee in them, 
againſt me: for I never ſaid that the general idea of ſubſtance comes in by 
ſenſation and reflection; or, that it is a ſimple idea of ſenſation or reflection, 
though it be ultimately founded in them: for it is a complex idea, made up 
of the general idea of ſomething, or being, with the relation of a ſupport to 
accidents For general ideas come not into the mind by ſenſation or reflec- 
tion, but are the creatures or inbentions of the underſtanding, as, I think, 
have ſhewu; and alſo; how the mind makes them from ideas, which it has 
got by ſenſation and reflection: and as to the ideas of relation, how the 


mind forms them, and how they are derived from, and ultimately termi- 


nate in, ideas of ſenfationand reflection, I have likewiſe ſhewn. 
Bor that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when J ſpeak of ideas of 
ſenſation and reflection as the materials of all our knowledge; give me leave 
my Lord, to ſet down a place or two out of my book, to explain myſelf; 
as, I thus ſpeak of ideas of ſenſation and reflection: e 
« Thar theſe, when we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and their 
<« ſeveral modes, and the compoſitions made out of them, we {hall find to 
% contain all our whole ſtock of ideas; and we have nothing in our minds, 
« which did not come in one of thoſe two ways.“ This thought, in an- 
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« ſenſation aod reflection And again, tigt ne ho www Pont” 
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„ Tursg ſunple ales, che materiale of all gut knowledge, are ſuggeſted f. . 2. 
« and furniſhed de the mind only by. theſe two ways aboye-mentioned, viz. * * 


„ Tusk are the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple ideas which che mind B. i. c. 5. 


10 has, and out of Which is made all its other knowledge; all which it 
« receizes by the (two forementionad ways of ſenſation and reflection. And, 
% Tus Lhaye, in a-ſhort-draught.giyen a yiew of our original ideas, from 
« whence all; the; teſt are derived, and of which they are made up.” 
Tuts, and the like ſaid in other places, is what I have thought concerning 
ideas of ſenſation and reflection, as the foundation and materials of all our 
ideas and conſequently of all our knowledge. I have ſet, down theſe par- 
ticulars out of my book, that the reader, having a full view of my opinion 
herein, may the better ſee what in it is liable to your Lordſhip's reprehen- 
fon. For that your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with it, appears not 
only by the words under conſideration, but by theſe alſo : © But we are till 
« told, that our underſtanding can have no other ideas, but either from 
« ſenſation or reflection. And, let us ſuppoſe this principle to be true, that 
« the ample ideas, by ſenſation or reflection, are the ſole matter and foun- 
« dation of all our-reafoning.”: + - ft o Ta 
Your Lordſhipis argument, in the paſſage we are upon, ſtands thus: If 
the general idea of ſubſtance be grounded upon plain and evident reaſon, 
then ye muſt allow an idea of ſubſtance,'which comes not in by ſenſation 
« or-xefledtion:*, This is a conſequence, which, with ſubmiſſion, I think 
will not hold, becauſe it is founded on a ſuppofition which, I think, will 
not hold, viz. that reaſon and ideas are inconſiſtent; for if that ſuppoſition. 
be not true, then the general idea of ſubſtance may be grounded on plain 
and evident reaſon: and yet it will not follow from thence, that it is not 


$ 10. 
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ultimately grounded on, and derived from, ideas which come in by ſenſa- 


tion or reflection, and ſo cannot be ſaid to come in by ſenſation or reflection. 
Io explain myſelf; and glear my meaning in this matter: all the ideas of all 
the ſenſible qualities of a cherry, come into my mind by ſenſation; the ideas of 
| perceiving, thinking, xeaſoning, knowing, &c. come into my mind by reflec- 

tion? the ideas of theſe qualities and actions, or powers, are perceived by the 
mind to be by themſelves inconſiſtent with exiſtence; or, as your Lorſhip 
well expreſſes it, we find that we can have no true conception of any modes 
ot accidents, but we muſt conceive a ſubſtratum or ſubject, wherein they 
ate; i. e. that they cannot exiſt or ſubſiſt of themſelves. Hence the mind 


P. 236. 


perceives their neceſſary connection with inherence or being ſupported; which 
@ 


_ 210g a relative idea ſuperadded to the red colour in a cherry, or to thinking 


naman, the mind frames the correlative idea of a ſupport. For I never denied, 


that the mind could frame to itſelf ideas of relation, but have ſhewed the quite 
9 ain my chapters about relation. But becauſe. a relation cannot be 
ane in nothing, or be the relation of nothing, and the thing here related as 
. d or ſupport, is not repreſented to the mind by any clear and diſtinct 
f therefore the obſcure, indiſtinct, vague idea of thing or ſomething, is 

chat is left to be the poſitive idea, which has the relation of a ſupport or 


ſubſtratum 


21. 
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ratury to modes or accidents; and that general indetermined idea cr 

ſom , 4s,” by the abGraction of the mind, derived alſo: from the ſimple 

ideas of ſenſation and reflection: and thus the mind, from the poſitiye 11 

ple ideas got by ſenſation or reffection, comes to the — relative idea of 
t 


1 
\ 


fubſtance ; which; without the poſitive ſimple ideas, It would nover have. 


P.-236. 


Ibid. 
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Tuts your Lordſſip (without giving by rotaſl all the partieular ſteps of the 


mind in this'bufineſfs} Has well expreſſed in this more familiar way: 


Wr find we'car have no true coneep ion of any modes or accidents, hut 
ce we muſt coficeive a ſubſttatum or fabje@ wherein they are; fince it is 3 
„ repugnaney to our conceptions of things, that modes or accidents ſhould 


4 ſubſiſt b themſelves.” : © ELMO uw Fenty? = 

Herve you Lerdihip calls it the rational idea of fubſtance : and fays, 
grant Wat by fenſition and teſtection we come to know the powers and 
ce e ae rv but Guß reach Is fattsfred that there muſt be ſomething 
beyond theſe; ' becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by them- 
« ſelves. So-that if this be that whieh your Lordſhip means by the rational 
idea of ſubſtance, I fee nothing there'ts in it againſt what I have ſaid, that 
it is founded on fimple ideas of fenfation er een: and that it is a very 
e 779 15 Din f, $4 | 
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"Your Lordſhip's conclufion from your foregoing' words, is, © and ſo we 
« may be certain of ſome things which we have not by thoſe ideas: which 
is a propofition, whoſe preciſe meaning your Lordſhip will forgive me 
if 1 profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not underſtand. For it is uncertain to 
me, whether your Lordſhip means, we may certainly know the exiſtence 
of ſomethin» which we have not by thofe ideas ; or certainly know the diſtinct 
roperties of ſomething which we have not by thofe ideas; or certainly 
now the truth of fome propofition which we have not by thoſe ideas: for 


Wei £5 


do be certainly of ſomething, may ſigniſy either of theſe. But in which 


P. 273. 


ſdever of theſe it be meant, I do not fee how I am concerned in it. 

Your Lerdſhip's next paragraph is as foHloweth: 

Tux idea of ſubſtance, we are told again, is nothing but the ſuppoſed, 
but unknown ſupport of thoſe qualities we find exiſting, which we ima. 
« pine cannot ſubſiſt, fine re ſubſtante; which, according to the true import 
„ of the wotd, is in plain Engliſh ſtanding under or upholding. But very 
little weight is to be laid upon a bare grammatical etymology, when the 
«© word is uſed in another ſenſe by the beſt authors, fuch as Cicero and 


% Quintilian; who take ſubſtance for the ſame as effence, as Valk hath 


% proved; and ſo the Greek word imports: but Boethius, in tranſlating 
«« Ariſtotle's Predicaments, rather choſe the Word ſubſtance, as more pro- 


4 per to expreſs a compound being, and reſerved effence for what was bm 
_ «« ple and immaterial; And in this ſenſe, ſubſtance was not applied to God, 
- only effence, as St. Auguſtine obſerves.” hole | 


eur Lordthip here ſeems to diſlike my taking notice, that the derivation 


of the word ſubſtanee favours the idea we have of it: and your Lordſhip tells 


me; that very little weight is to be laid on a bare grammatical etymology. 


 Fhough little weight were to be laid on it, if there were nothing elſe to be {aid 


fort; yet when it was brought to confirm an idea which your Lordſhip _ 
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of, nay, calls a rational idea, and ſays is founded in evident reaſon, I do not fee 
what your-Lordſhip ind to blame in it. For though Cicero and Quintilian 
take ſubſtantia for the ſame with eſſencr, as your Lordſhip ſays 3 or for riches 
and eſtate, as I think they alſo do; yet 1 ſuppoſe it will be true, that ſubſtantia 
is derived from a ſubſtando, and that that ſhews the original import of the 
word. For, my Lord, I have been long of opinion, as may be ſeen in my 
book, that if we kaew the original of all the words we meet with, we ſhould 
thereby be very much helped to know the ideas they were fipſt applied to and 
made to ſtand for; and therefore I muſt beg your Lordſhip to excuſe this 
conctit of mine, this etymological obſervation eſpecially, ſince it hath nothing 
in it againſt the truth, nor againſt your Lordſhip's idea of ſubſtance. 


471 


Bor your Lordſhip oppoſes to this etymology the uſe of the word 
fubſtance by the beft authors in another ſenſe ; and thereupon give the world 


a learned account of the uſe of the word ſubſtance, in a ſenſe wherein it is 
not taken for the ſubſtratum of accidents : however, I think it a ſufficient 
juſtification of myſelf to your Lordſhip, that I uſe it in the ſame ſenſe 
your Lordſhip does, and that your Lordſhip thinks not fit to govern yourſelf 
y. er Bored for then your Lordſhip could not b the word 
ſubſtance to God, as Boethius did not, and as your Lordſhip has proved out 
of St, Auguſtine, that it was not applied. Though I gueſs it is the confide- 
ration of ſubſtance, as it ĩs applied to God, that brings it into your Lordſhip's 
prefent diſcourſe. But if your Lordſhip and I (if without preſumption I may 


join myſelf with you) have, in the uſe of the word ſubſtance, quitted the 


example of the beſt authors, I think the authority of the ſchools, which 
has a long time been allowed in philofophical terms, will bear us out in this 
matter. - . eie | 

In the remaining part of this paragraph it follows: * but afterwards 
the names of ſubſtance and eſſence were promiſcuouſly uſed, with reſpect 
* to God and his creatures ; and do imply that which makes the real being, 
* 23 diſtmguifhed from modes and properties. And ſo the ſubſtance and eſ- 
ſence of a man are the fame ; not being taken for the individual fubſtance, 


P. 336. 


* which-cannot be underſtood without particular modes and properties; but 


the general ſubſtance vr nature of man, abſtractedly from all the circum- 
« ſtances of perſon tbo; 3; #1 | 

Hunz your Lordſhip makes theſe terms general ſubſtance, nature, and 
ende, tofignify the ſame thing; how properly I ſhall not here enquire. 
Your Lordſhip goes on. nn e | F | 5 
q Ax I defire to know, whether according to true reaſon, that be not a 

cler idea of man; not of Peter, James; or John, but of a man as ſuch.” | 
Tus, TI think, no-body denies : nor can any body deny it, who will 
2 tay, that the general abſtract idea which he has in his mind of a ſort or 
becles of animals chat he calls man, ought not to have that general name 
led ta ir: fon that is/all (as Ihutnbly conceive) which theſe words 
Jour Lordfhip-here amount to. 1 s Lf 5 


- 


«Dae ed . * 37 | . SITY | | Ny 72 
von, e 30upLonhipiays,is not a mere univerſil name, or mark, or ſign. bid. 
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Lordthip Kahns it is an idea, and (every; body muſt grant it to be an idea; 


I 


and 
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and therefore it is, in my e enough from being thought 
name, or mark, or ſign of 


wie can have as clear and diſtinct an idea of the general ſubſtance, or natu 
_ eflence of the ſpecies man, as we have of the 13 colour and figure of x 
man when we look on him, or of his voice when we hear him ſpeak, I muſt 
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at idea. For he muſt think very oddly, he 


takes the general name of any idea, to be the general idea itſelf: it is à mere 


mark or ſign of it without doubt, and nothing elſe. Your Lordſhip adds: 


„Bur there is as clear and diſtinct a conception of this in our minds, 2 


ve can have from any ſuch ſimple ideas as are conveyed by our ſenſes.“ 


Is your Lordſhip means by this, (as the words ſeem to me to import) that 


re, or 


crave leave to diſſent from your Lordſhip. Becauſe the idea we have of the 


ſubſtance, herein the properties of a man do inhere, is a very obſcure idea: 
ſo in that part, our general idea of man is obſcure and confuſed: as alſo, how 
that ſubſtance is differently modified in the different ſpecies of creatures, 6 


as to have different properties and powers whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, 


that alſo we have very obſcure, or rather no diſtinct ideas of at all. But there 
is no obſcurity or confuſion at all in the idea of a figure that I clearly ſee, or 
of a ſound that I diſtinctly hear; and ſuch are, or may be, the ideas that are 
conveyed in by ſenſation or reflection. It follows: 


I Do not deny that the diſtinction of particular ſubſtances, is by the 
ſeveral modes and properties of them, (which they may call a complication 


of ſimple ideas if they pleaſe); but I do aſſert, that the general idea which 
relates to the eſſence, without theſe, is ſo juſt and true an idea, that without 
a it the complication of fimple ideas will never give us a right notion of it.“ 

Hrn, I think, that your Lordſhip aſſerts, <* that the general idea of the 


e real eſſence (for ſo I underſtand general idea which relates to the eſſence) 
* without the modes and properties, is a juſt and true idea.” For example; 


the realefſenceof a thing is that internal conſtitution on which the properties 
of that thing depend. Now your Lordſhip ſeems to me to acknowledge, 
that that internal conſtitution or eſſence we cannot know; for your Lordſhip 
. fays, that from the powers and properties of things which are knowable by 
aus, we may know as much of the internal eſſence of things, as theſe powers 
and properties diſcover.” That is unqueſtionably ſo; but if thoſe powers 


and properties diſcover no more of thoſe internal eſſences, but that there are 
internal eſſences, we ſhall know only that there are internal eſſences, but (Il 


have no idea or conception at all of what they are; as your Lordſhip ſeems 
to confeſs in the next words of the ſame 256th page, where you add: «Ido 
not ſay, that we can know all eſſences of things alike, nor thatwecan attain 


« to a perfect underſtanding of all that belong to them; but if we . 
* ſo much, as that there are certain beings in the world, endued with ſuch diſtin 
powers and properties, what is it we complainof the want of? Wherein yo 


Lordſhip ſeems to terminate our knowledge of thoſe internal eſſences in this, 
* that there are certain beings indued with diſtin& powers and properties. 


But what theſe beings, theſe internal eſſences are, that we have no diſtinct con- 


ceptions of; as your Lordſhip confeſſes yet plainera littleafter, in theſe words: 5 
although wecannot comprehend the internal frame and conſtitution ofthing 5 


1 
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go that We having, as is confeſſed, no idea of what this eſſence, chis internal 


conſtitution af things on which their properties depend, is; how can e ſay 


it is any way a juſt and true idea ? But your Lordſhip ſays, ** it is ſo juſt and 
« true an idea, that without it the contemplation of ſimple ideas will never 
10 give us a right notion of it. All the idea we have of it, which is only 
that there is an internal, though unknown conſtitution, of things on which 
their properties depend, ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, and the con- 
templation- of them, have alone helped us to; and becauſe they can help us 
wy * that is the reaſon we have no perfecter notion of it. — 
Tur which your Lordſhip ſeems to me principally to drive at, in this 
and the foregoing paragraph, is, to aſſert, that the general ſubſtance of man, 
and ſo of any other, ſpecies, is that which makes the real being of that ſpecies 
abſtractly from the individuals of that ſpecies. By general ſubſtance here, I 
ſuppoſe, your. Lordſhip means the general idea of ſubſtance: and that which 
induces, me to take the liberty to ſuppoſe ſo, is, that I think your Lordſhip 
js here.diſcourfing of the idea of ſub e, and how we come by it. And 
if your Lordſhip ſhauld mean otherwiſe, I mult take the liberty to deny there 
is any ſuch thing in rerum natura, as a general ſubſtance that exiſts itſelf, or 


makes any” think: 3/1 2p th nd ND 1 þ. 4 

Taxinc"it then for granted that your Lordſhip ſays, that this is the gene- 
ral idea of ſubſtance, viz. that it is that which makes the real being of any 
thing; your 83 that it is as clear and diſtinct a conception in our 
minds, as we can have from any ſuch ſimple ideas as are conveyed by our 
« ſenſes,” Here I muſt crave leave to diſſent from your Lordſhip. Your Lord- 
ſhip ſays in the former part of this page, that ſubſtance and eſſence do 
imply that hich makes the real being. Now what; I beſeech your Lord- 
fup, do theſe words, that which, here ſignify more than ſomething ? And 
che idea exprefied by ſomething, I am apt to think, your Lordſhip will not 
lay is as clear amd diſtin a conception or idea in the mind, as the idea of 
the red colour of a cherry, or the bitter taſte of wormwood, or the figure of 
circle brought into the mind by your ſenſes, n : 


.. Your Lordſhip. farther ſays, it makes (whereby, I ſuppoſe, your Lord 


ſhip means, conſtitutes or is) the real being, as diſtinguiſhed from modes 
< and properties. O | ID TOR 2 
Fon example, m J 

of all its modes and properties, and then tell me whether your Lordſhip has as 
clear and diſtinct an idea of what remains, as you have; of the figure of the 
one, ot the yellow colour of the other: I muſt confeſs the remaining ſome- 
ching, to me affords ſo vague, confuſed and obſcure an idea, that I cannot ſay 
ve any diſtinct conception of it; for barely by being ſomething, it is not 


am mind clearly diſtinguiſhed; from the figure or voice of a man, or the 


Holour or. taſte. of a cherry, for they are ſomething too, If your Lordſhip has 


a clear and diſtinct idea of that «* ſomething, which makes the real being as 


© diſtinguiſhed from all its modes and ies,” ip muſt enj 
© gmined tromall, 28 and properties, your Lordſhiꝑ muſt enjoy 
10 privilege of the fight. and clear ideas you have: nor Can you be denied 


„01 > g I have not the like; the dimneſs of my conceptions muſt not 
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y Lord, ſtrip this ſuppoſed general men af 4 man or gold | 
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pretend to hinder the clearneſs of your Lordſhip's, any more than the want 


of them in a blind man can debar your Lordſhip of the clear and diſtin& 
ideas of colours. The obſcurity I find in my own mind, when 1 examine 
what poſitive, general, ſimple idea of ſubſtance I have, is ſuch as J profeſs, 
and further than that I cannot go: but what, and how clear it is in the un. 
derſtanding of a ſeraphim, or of an elevated mind, that I cannot determine 
Your Lordſhip goes on. | | 


Mus do that right to the ingenious author of the Eflay of Human 


«© Underſtanding (from whence theſe notions are borrowed to ſerve other 


e purpoſes than he intended them) that he makes the caſe of ſpiritual ang 


«« corporeal ſubſtances to be alike, as to their ideas. And that we have 25 


« clear a notion of a ſpirit, as we have of a ag the one being ſuppoſed to 
be the ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have from without, and the 


e Other of thoſe operations we find within ourſelves. And that it is as ratio- 


nal to affirm, there is no body, becauſe we cannot know its eſſence, as it is 


« called, or have no idea of the ſubſtance of matter; as to ſay there is no 
« ſpirit, becauſe we know not its eſſence, or have no idea of a ſpiritual 


_« ſubſtance,” 


 *« FROM hence it follows, that we may be certain that there are both ſpiri- 
e tual and bodily ſubſtances, although we can have no clear and diſtin ideas 
« of them. But if our reaſon depend upon our clear and diſtinct ideas, how 
« is this poſſible ? We cannot reaſon without clear ideas, and yet we may be 
« certain without them: can we be certain without reaſon ? Or, doth our 
« reaſon give us true notions of things, without theſe ideas? If it be ſo, this 
% new hypotheſis about reaſon muſt appear to be very unreaſonable.” 

. TraT which your Lordſhip ſeems to argue here, is, that we may be 


certain without clear and diſtin& ideas, Who your Lordſhip here argues 
- againſt, under the title of this new hypotheſis about reaſon, I conſeſs I do not 


know, For I do not remember that I have any where placed certainty only in 
clear and diſtinct ideas, but in the cltar and vifible connection of any of our 
ideas, be thoſe ideas what they will ; as will appear to any one who will look 
into B. iv. c. 4. 18. and B. iv. c. 6. & 3. of my Eſſay, in the latter of which 
he will find theſe words: “ certainty of knowledge is to perceive the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition.” As in 


the 28 your Lordſhip mentions, v. g. that we may be certain there 
piritual and bodily ſubſtances; or, that bodily ſubſtances do exiſt, is 2 
propoſition of whoſe truth we may be eertain ; and ſo of ſpiritual ſubſtances. 
Let us now examine wherein the certainty of theſe propoſitions conſiſts. 
Fixs r, as to the exiſtence of bodily ſubſtances, I know by my ſenſes that 
ſomething extended, and ſolid, and figured does exiſt; for my ſenfes are the 


- utmoſt evidence and certainty I have of the exiſtence of extended, ſolid, 


figured things. - Theſe modes being then known to exiſt by our ſenſes, the 
exiſtence of them (which I cannot conceive can ſubſiſt without ſomething to 
ſupport them) makes me fee the connection of thoſe ideas with a ſupport; 
or, as it is called, a ſubject of inheſion, and fo conſequently the connection 
of that ſupport (which cannot be nothing) with exiſtence. And thus I come | 


by a certainty of the exiſtence of that ſomething which is a ſupport o 4265 
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ſenſible modes, though I have but a very confuſed, looſe, and undetermined 
idea of it, fignified by the name ſubſtance. After the ſame manner experi- 
mentingthinking in myſelf, by the exiſtence of thought in me, to which ſome- 
thing that thinks is evidently and neceſſarily connected in my mind; I come to 
be certain that there exiſts in me ſomething that thinks, though of that ſome- 
thing which I call ſubſtance alſo, I have but a very obſcure impertect idea. 
' BerorE I go any farther, it is fit I return my acknowledgements to your 
Lordſhip, for the good opinion you are pleaſed here to expreſs of the author 
« of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding,” and that you do not impute to him 
the ill uſe ſome may have made of his notions. But he craves leave to ſay, 
that he ſhould have been better preſerved from the hard and ſiniſter thoughts, 
which-ſome men are always ready for, if in what you have here publiſhed, 
your Lordſhip had been pleaſed to have ſhewn where you directed your diſ- 
courſe againſt him, and where againſt others, from p. 234. to p. 262. of your 
Vindication of the Trinity. For nothing: but my book and my words being 
quoted, the world will be apt to think that I am the perſon who argue 
againſt the Trinity, and deny myſteries, againſt whom your Lordſhip directs 
thoſe pages. And indeed, my Lord, though I have read them over with 
great attention, yet, in many places, I cannot diſcern whether it beagainſt me 
- or any body elſe, that your Lordſhip is arguing. That which often makes 
the difficulty is, that I do not ſee how what I ſay does at all concern the 
controverſy your Lordſhip is engaged in, and yet I alone am quoted. 
Your Lordſhip goes on: 1 Ane Fi SIS 15 Bite, 
Lx us ſuppoſe this principle to be true, that the ſimple ideas by ſenſa- 
tion or reflection are the ſole matter and foundation of all our. reaſoning : 
* I alk then how we come to be certain, that there are ſpiritual ſubſtances in 
« the world, fince we can have no clear and diſtin, ideas concerning them? 
* Can we be certain, without any foundation of reaſon ? This is a new ſort 
* of certainty, for which we do not envy thoſe pretenders to reaſon. But 
* methinks, they ſhould not at the ſame time alert the abſolute neceſſity of 
* theſe ideas to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain know- 
* ledge without them. If there be any other method, they overthrow their 
- own principle; if there be none, how come they to any certainty that 
there are both bodily and ſpiritual ſubſtances ?” | v8 TY 
Inis paragraph, which continues to prove, that we may have certainty 
without clear and diſtin& ideas, I would flatter myſelf is not meant againſt me, 
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becauſe it oppoſes nothing that I have ſaid; and fo ſhall not ſay any thing 


Jud 


m not at all concerned in it, ſince my words alone are quoted in ſeveral 


to it, but only ſet it down to do your Lordſhip right, that the reader may 


1 Though I do not find how he will eaſily overlook me, and think 


Pages immediately preceding and following: and in the very. next para- 
&aph it is ſaid, © how they come to know; which word, they, muſt ſignify 


3 beſides the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious; and then I think, 
y ** whole tenor of your Lordſhip's diſcourſe, no- body will be left but me, 
polfible to be taken to be the other: for in the ſame paragraph your Lordſhip 


* 
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fays, * the fame perſons ſay, that notwithſtanding their ideas, it is poſſible 


«« for matter to think.” | 

I xxow not what other perſon ſays ſo but I; but if any one does, I am 
ſure no perſon but I ſay ſo in my book, which your Lordſhip has quoted 
for them, viz. Human Underſtanding, B. iv. c. 3. This, which is a riddle 
to me, the more amazes me, becauſe I findit in a treatiſe of your Lordſhip's 
who ſo perfectiy underſtands the rules and methods of writing, whether in 
controverſy or any other way. But this which ſeems wholly new to me, | 
ſhall better underſtand when your Lordſhip pleaſes to explain it. In the 
mean time I mention it as an apology for myſelf, if ſometimes I miſtake 
your Lordſhip's aim, and fo milipphy my er. What follows in your 
Lordſhip's next paragraph is this: 1 

As to theſe latter (Which is my buſineſs) I muſt enquire farther, how 
*« they come to know there are ſuch? The anſwer is, by ſelf- reflection on 
** thoſe powers we find in ourſelves, which cannot come from a mere bodil 
* ſubſtance. I allow the reaſon to be very good; but the queſtion I aſk, 
is, Whether this argument be from the clear and diſtin idea or not? We 
© have ideas in ourſelves of the ſeveral operations of our minds, of knowing, 
% willing, conſidering, &c. which cannot come from a bodily ſubſtance. 
* Very true; but is all this contained in the ſimple idea of theſe operations? 
How can that be, when the fame perſons fay, that, notwithſtanding their 
ideas, it is poſſible for matter to think? For it is ſaid---that we have the 
ideas of matter and thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know 


M. whether any material being thinks or not; it being impoſſible for us, by 


e the contemplation of our own ideas, without revelation, to diſcover whe- 
© ther omnipotency hath not given to ſome ſyſtems of matter, fitly diſpoſed, 
* a power to perceive or think.—IF this be true, then for all that we can 
« know by our ideas of matter and thinking, matter may have a power of 
thinking: and if this hold, then it is impoſlible to prove a ſpiritual ſub- 
« ſtance in us, from the idea of thinking: for how can we be affured by 
< our ideas, that God hath not given fuck a power of thinking to matter ſo 
« diſpoſed as our bodies are? Efpecially fince it is ſaid, —that in reſpect of 
« our. notions, it is not much more remote from our comprehenſion to con- 
c ceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuper - add to our idea of matter a faculty 
« of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuper- add to it another ſubſtance, with: 
% faculty of thinking. —Whoever aſſerts this can never prove a ſpiritual 
« ſubſtance in us from a faculty of thinking; becauſe he cannot know from 
the idea of matter and thinking, that matter ſo diſpoſed cannot think. 


„ And he cannot be certain, that God hath not framed the matter of 1220 


« bodies ſo as to be capable of it.” 

Txzsz words, my Lord, I am forced to take to myſelf; for though you! 
Lordſhip has put it the fame perſons fay, in the plural number, yet there 170 
body quoted for the following words, but my Effay ; nor do I think any bad, 
but I has ſaid ſo. But ſo it is in this preſent chapter, I have the good 2 5 
to be joined with others for what I do not ſay, and others with me for wi 
I imagine they do not ſay; which, how it came about, your Lordſhip an 
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beſt reſolve. But'to the words themſelves : in them your Lordſhip argues, 
that upon my principles it © cannot be proved that there is a ſpiritual ſub- 
« ſtance in us.” To which give me leave, with ſubmiſſion, to ſay, that I 
think it may be proved from my principles, and I think I have done it; and 
the proof in my boak ſtands thus: Firſt, we experiment in ourſelves think- 
ing. The idea of this action or mode of thinking is inconſiſtent with the 
idea of ſelf-ſubliſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary connection with a ſup- 
or ſubject of inheſion: the idea of that ſupport is what we call ſub- 
ſtance; and ſo from thinking experimented in us, we have a proof of a think- 

ing ſubſtance in us, which in my ſenſe is a * Againſt this your Lord - 
| ſhip will argue, that by what I have Taid of the poſſibility that God may, 
if he pleaſes, ſuper-add to matter a faculty of thinking, it can never be 
proved that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us, becauſe upon that ſuppoſition 
ic is poſſible it may be a material ſubſtance that thinks in us. I grant it; 
but add, that the general idea of ſubſtance being the ſame every-where,. 
the modification of thinking, or the power of thinking joined to it, makes it 
a ſpirit, without conſidering what other modifications it has, as whether it 
has the modification of ſolidity or no. As on the other fide, ſubſtance, that 
has the modification of ſolidity, is matter, whether it has the modification 
of thinking or no. And therefore, if your Lordſhip means by a ſpiritual an 
unmaterial ſubſtance, I grant I have not proved, nor upon my principles 
can it be proved, (your Lordſhip meaning, as I think you do, demonitra- 
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tively proved) that there is an immaterial ſubſtance in us that thinks. Though B. iv. c. 102. 
I preſume, from what I have ſaid about the ſuppoſition of a ſyſtem of matter $ 16. 


thinking (which there demonſtrates that God is immaterial) will prove it 


in the higheſt degree probable, that the thinking ſubſtance in us is imma- 
terial. But your Lordſhip thinks not probability enough; and by charg- 


ing the want of demonſtration upon my principles, that the thinking thing 
in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to conclude it demonſtrable from 
principles of philoſophy. That demonſtration I ſhould with joy receive 


from your Lordſhip, or any one. For though all the great ends of mora- B. iv. c. 3. 
lity and religion are well enough ſecured without it, as I have ſhewn ; yet * © 


t would be a great advance of our knowledge in nature and philoſophy. 
To hat I have faid in my book, to ſhew that all the great ends of reli- 
gion and morality are ſecured. barely by the immortality of the ſoul, with- 
out a neceſſary ſuppoſition that the ſoul is immaterial, I crave leave to add, 
mat unmortality may and ſhall be annexed to that, which in its own nature 
neither immaterial nor immortal, as the apoſtle expreſsly declares in theſe 
Words z for this corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and this mortal 
© mult put on immortality.” | 1 
Prxuars myuſing the word ſpirit fora thinking ſubſtance, without exclud- 
"g materiality out of it, will be thought too great a liberty, and ſuch as de- 
12 cenſure, becauſe I leave immateriality out of the idea 1 make ita ſign of. 
ceadily own, that words ſhould be ſparingly ventured on in a ſenſe wholly 
ew and nothing but abſolute neceſſity can excuſe the. boldneſs of uſing any 
, e | cw, 


LCor. xv. 53; - 


| Eccleſ. iii. 19. 


Ver. 21. 


Chap. xxiv. 
37+ 


term, in a ſenſe. whereof we can produce no example. But in the prefer; 
caſe, I think, I have great authorities to juſtify me. The ſoul is agreed, on 
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all hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he that will look into the 


firſt book of Cicero's Tuſculan queſtions, and into the ſixth book of Virgil' 


Aneids, will find that theſe two great men, who of all the Romans beſt un. 
derſtood philoſophy, thought, or at leaſt did not deny, the foul to be a ſub. 
tile matter, which might come under the name of aura, or ignis, or æther; 


and this ſoul they both of them called ſpiritus: in the notion of which it 


is plain they included only thought and active motion, without the total 


excluſion of matter. Whether they thought right in this, I do not ſay; 


that is not the queſtion ; but whether they ſpoke properly, when they called 
an active, thinking, ſubtile ſubſtance, out of which 

and palpable matter, ſpiritus, _— I think that no-body will deny, that, 
if any among the Romans can | 

gil are the two who may moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: and one of 
them, ſpeaking of the ſoul, ſays, dum ſpiritus hos regit artus; and the 


they excluded only groſo 
allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Vir. 


other, vita continetur corpore & ſpiritu. Where it is plain, by corpus 


he means (as generally every- where) only groſs matter that may be felt and 


handled ; as appears by theſe words: . fi cor aut ſanguis, aut cerebrum eſt 
animus, certe, quoniam eſt corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore; fi anima 
«« eſt, forte diſſipabitur; ſi ignis, extinguetur.” Tuſc. Quæſt. 1. i. c. II. 
Here Cicero oppoſes. corpus to ignis and anima, 1. e. aura or breath: and 


the foundation of that his diſtinction of the ſoul, from that which he call; 


corpus or body, he gives a little lower in theſe words; tanta ejus tenuitas 
1 ut fugiat aciem, ib. Cc 22. * | | 


Non was it the heathen world alone that had this notion of ſpirit; the moſt 
enlightened of all the antient people of God, Solomon himſelf, (peaks after the 
ſame manner: That which befalleth the ſons of men befalleth beaſts, even 
one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth ſo dieth the other, yea they have 
«© all one ſpirit.” So I tranſlate the Hebrew word. m1 here, for ſo I find it 


tranſlated the very next verſe but one; Who knoweth the ſpirit of a man 


«« that goeth upward, and the ſpirit of a beaſt that goeth down to the earth?” 
In which places it is plain that Solomon applies the word 1, and our tranſ- 
lators of him, the word ſpirit, to a ſubſtance, out of which immateriality was 
not wholly excluded, . unleſs the ſpirit of a beaſt that goeth downwards to 
the earth” be immaterial. Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviours 
time vary from this: St. Luke tells us, that when our Saviour, after his reſur- 
rection, ſtood in the midſt of them, they were affrighted, and ſuppoſed that 


they had ſeen ua,” the Greek word which always anſwers ſpirit in Engliſh; 


Ve. 20.. 


and fo the tranſlators of the Bible render it here, ; they ſuppoſed that they 
«© had ſeen a ſpirit.” But our Saviour ſays to them, Behold my hands 
** and my feet, that it is I myſelf, handle me and ſee ; for a ſpirit hath not 


. * fleſh and bones, as you ſee me have.” Which words of our Saviour put 


Lib. vi. 


handled; and the other ſuch as Virgil deſcribes the ghoſt or ſoul of Anchiſes, 


the ſame. diſtinction between body and ſpirit, that Cicero did in the ry 
above cited, viz. that the one was a groſs compages that could be felt an 
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Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
„ Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
« Par levibus ventis volucrique ſimillima ſomno.“ 


1 woULD not be thought here to ſay, that ſpirit never does ſignify a purely 
-nmaterial ſubſtance. In that ſenſe the ſcripture, I take it, ſpeaks, when it 
ſays, © God is a fpirit;” and in that ſenſe I have uſed it; and in that ſenſe 
[ have proved from my principles, that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance ; and 
am certain that there is a ſpiritual immaterial ſubſtance: which is, I humbly 
conceive, a dire anſwer to your Lordſhip's queſtion in the beginning of 
this argument, viz. * How come we to be certain that there are ſpiritual /; 
« ſubſtances, ſuppoſing this principle to be true, that the ſimple ideas by 
« ſenfation and reflection are the ſole matter and foundation of all our rea- 
« ſoning? But this hinders not, but that if God, that infinite, omnipotent, 
and nerfectly immaterial ſpirit, ſhould pleaſe to give a ſyſtem of very ſubtile 
matter ſenſe and motion, it might, with propriety of ſpeech, be called 
ſpirit ; though materiality were not excluded out of its complex idea. Your . 
Lordſhip proceeds : Ll Fa 2 | 

« IT is faid indeed elſewhere, that it is repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs” P. 242. 
« matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, perception, and knowledge. 4 5 
« But this doth not ach the preſent caſe ; which is not what matter can 
« do of itſelf, but what matter prepared hy an omnipotent hand can do. 
« And what certainty can we have that he hath not done it? We can have 
none from the ideas, for thoſe are given up in this caſe; and conſequently 
« we can have no certainty upon theſe principles, whether we have any 
| © ſpiritual ſubſtance within us or not.” | 

Your Lordſhip in this paragraph proves, that from what I ſay, we can B. iv. c. 10. 
„have no certainty whether we have any ſpiritual ſubſtance in us or not.“ $5 
If by ſpiritual ſubſtance your Lordſhip means an immaterial ſubſtance” in us. 
as you ſpeak, p. 246. I grant what your Lordſhip fays is true, that it can- 
not, upon theſe principles, be demonſtrated. But I muſt crave leave to ſay 
at the ſame time, that upon theſe principles it can be proved, to the higheſt 3 
degree of probability. If by ſpiritual ſubſtance your Lordſhip means a think- 


ns ſubſtance, I muſt diſſent from your Lordſhip, and ſay, that we can have 


a certainty, upon my principles, that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us. In 
ſhort, my Lord, upon my principles, i. e. from the idea of thinking, we can 
have a certainty that there is a thinking ſubſtance in us ; from hence we have 
2 certainty that there is an eternal thinking ſubſtance. This thinking ſub- 
ſtance, which has been from eternity, I have proved to be immaterial. This B. iv. 
eternal, immaterial, thinking ſubſtance, has put into us a thinking ſubſtance, 
which, whether it be a material or immaterial ſubſtance, cannot be infallibly 
demonſtrated from our ideas; though from them it may be proved, that it 
** the . N degree probable that it is immaterial. This, in ſhort, my 

ord, is what I have to ſay on this point; which may, in good meaſure, 
wt for an anſwer to your Lordſhip's next leaf or two; which I ſhall ſet 

wn, and then take notice of ſome few particulars which I wonder to find' 
Jour Lordſhip-accuſe me of. Your Lordſhip ſays: | 


« Bur 
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Bur wo are told, that from the operations of our minds, we are able 1, 


frame a complex idea of a ſpirit. How can that be, when we cannot from 


thoſe ideas be aſſured, but that thoſe operations may come from a material 
«« ſubſtance? If we frame an idea on ſuch grounds, it is at moſt but a poſſible 
* "idea z for it may be otherwiſe, and we can have no aſſurance from our ideas 
chat it is not: ſo that the moſt men may come to in this way of ideas, i; 
< that it is poſſible it may be ſo, and it is poſſible it may not; but that it i; 
impoſſible for us, from our ideas, to determine either way. And is not this 
<< an admurable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon ?” 

I very glad to find the idea of a ſpiritual ſubſtance made as conſiſtent 
and intelligible, as that of a corporeal: For as the one conſiſts of a cohe. 
< ſion of ſolid parts, and the power of communicating motion by impulſe, ſ 
< the other conſiſts in a power of thinking, and willing, and moving the 
«©: body; and that the jan oa ub or ſolid parts, is as hard to be conceived ag 
thinking: and we are as much in the dark about the power of communi. 
coating motion by impulſe, as in the power of exciting motion by thought, 
«© We have by daily experience, clear evidence of motion produced, both 


by impulſe and by thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within 


5 28. 


931. 


8 32. 


«© our comprehenſſion; we are equally at a loſs in both. 

_ © From whence it follows, that we may be certain of a being of a ſpiritual 
«© ſubſtance, although we have no clear and diſtin& idea of it, nor are able to 
<< comprehend the manner of its aperations : and therefore it is a vain thing in 
any to pretend that all our reaſon and certainty is founded on clear and 
« diſtin ideas z and that they have reaſon to reject any doctrine which relates 
to ſpiritual ſubſtances, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it. 
For the ſame thing is confeſſed by the moſt inquiſitive men, about the 
% manner of operation, both in material and immaterial ſabſtances. It is 
«« aftirmed,—that the very notion of body implies ſomething very hard, if 
* not impoſſible, to be explained or underſtood by us; and that the natural 
«© confequence of it, viz. diviſibility, involves us in difficulties impoſſible to 
te be explicated, or made conſiſtent ; that we have but ſome few ſuperficial 
<< ideas of things; that we are deſtitute, of faculties to attain to the true 


* nature of them; and that when we do that, we fall ud into dark- 


533. 34,35. 


5 36. 


% hut enlarging them fo, as to make them ſuitable to an infinite being 3 


«« neſs and obſcurity, and can diſcover nothing further but our own blind- 
«« neſs and ignorance.”  _. N | 

<« THESE are very fair and ingenuous conſeſſions of the ſhortneſs of human 
«« underſtanding, with reſpec to the nature and manner of ſuch things which 
«« we are moſt certain of the being of, by conſtant and undoubted experience. 
< I appeal now to the reaſon of mankind, whether it can be any reaſonable 
foundation for rejecting a doctrine propoſed to us as of divine revelation, 
<« becauſe we cannot comprehend the manner of it; eſpecially when it relates 
to the divine eſſence. For as the fame author obſerves, —our idea of God 


« is framed from the complex ideas of thoſe perfections we find in Ake 


„knowledge, power, duration, &c. And the degrees or extent of theſe 


** which we aſcribe to the ſovereign being, are all boundleſs and infinite. Fo! 


Ng ſofinity, which) oiged to our ideas of exiſtence, power, knowledge, it 
«8p. 3 | EY | | 
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« makes that complex idea, whereby we repreſent to ourſelves, the beſt we 
« can, the ſupreme being.” 

« Now, when our knowledge of groſs material ſubſtances is ſo dark; 
« when the notion of ſpiritual ſubſtances is above all ideas of ſenſation; 
« when the higher any ſubſtance is, the more remote from our knowledge; 


« but eſpecially when the very idea of a ſupreme being implies its being 


« infinite and incomprehenſible; I know not whether it argues more ſtupi- 
« dity or arrogance to expoſe a doctrine relating to the divine, eſſence, 
« becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it: but of this more af- 
« terwards. I am yet upon the certainty of our reaſon, from clear and 
« diſtinct ideas: and if we can attain to certainty without them, and where 
« jt is confeſled we cannot have them, as about ſubſtance ; then theſe can- 
« not be the ſole matter and foundation of our reaſoning, which is peremp- 
« torily aſſerted by this late author.” 

HRE, after having argued, that notwithſtanding what I ſay about our idea 
of a ſpirit, it is impoſſible, from our ideas, to determine whether that ſpirit 
in us be a material ſubſtance or no, your Lordſhip concludes the paragraph 
thus: * and is not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon?” 
' I answER; I think it is a way to bring us to a certainty in theſe things 
which I have offered as certain, but I never thought it a way to certainty, 
where we never can reach certainty; nor ſhall I think the worſe of it, if your 
Lordſhip ſhould inſtance in an hundred other things, as well as the immate- 
riality of the ſpirit in us, wherein this way does not bring us to a certainty; 
unleſs, at the ſame time, your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us another way that will 
bring us to a certainty in thoſe points, wherein this way of ideas failed. If 
your Lordſhip, or any body elſe, will ſhew me a better way to a certainty in 
them, Jam ready to learn, and will lay by that of ideas. The way of ideas 
will not, from philoſophy, afford us a demonſtration, that the thinking ſub- 
ſtance in us is immaterial. Whereupon your Lordſhip aſks, © and is not 
this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon?” The way of 
argument which your Lordſhip oppoſes to the way of ideas, will, I humbly 
conceive, from philoſophy, as little afford us a demonſtration, that the think- 
ing ſubſtance in us is immaterial. Whereupon, may not any one likewiſe 
alk, *and is not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon?” 
ls any way, I beſeech your Lordſhip, to be condemned as an ill way to bring 
us to certainty, demonſtrative certainty, becauſe it brings us not to it in a 
point where reaſon cannot attain to ſuch certainty? Algebra is a way to 

bring us to certainty in mathematicks ; but mult it be preſently condemned 
as an ill way, | becauſe there are ſome queſtions. in mathematicks, which a 
man cannot come to certainty in.by the way of Algebra ? £ 
5 n page 247, after having ſet down ſeveral 9 of mine, „of the 

ſhortneſs of human underſtanding,” your Lordſhip adds theſe words: I 


2 1 A2 to the reaſon of mankind, whether it can be any reaſonable foun- 
Adlon for r 


60 o ; - . o 
ve cannot comprehend the manner of it; eſpecially when it relates to the 


* vine effence.” And 1 beſeech, you, my Lord, where did I ever fay fo, or 


in og like it? And yet it is impoſſible for any reader but to imagine, that 
OL. I. | 2 Q q bn. that 
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ejecting a doctrine propoſed to us as a divine revelation, becauſe 
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that propoſition which your Lordthip appeals to the reaſon of mankind 
againſt, is a 7 9545.09h of mine, which your Lordſhip is confuting out of 
confeſſions of my own, great numbers whereof ſtand quoted out of my Eſſay 
in ſeveral pages of ee . book, both before and after this your 
Lordfhip's appeal to the reaſon of mankind. And now I muſt appeal to you; 
Lordſhip, whether you find any ſuch propoſition in my book? It your Lord- 
ſhip does not, I too muſt then appeal to the reaſon of mankind, whether it 
be reaſonable for your Lordſhip to bring ſo many confeſſions out of my book, 
to confute a propoſition that is no-where in it? There is, no doubt, reaſon 
for it; which ſince your Lordfhip does not, that I fee, declare, and I have 
not wit enough to diſcover, I ſhall therefore leave to the reaſon of mankind 
to find out. : | ] | 15 

.* Your Lordſhip has, in this part of your diſcourſe, ſpoke very much of rea- 


. ſon; as,—** is not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon? 


« —Andthereſoreitisavain thing in any to pretend, that all ourreaſonandcer- 


. © tainty.is founded on clear and diſtinct ideas. I appeal now to the reaſon of 
- «© mankind.—l am yet upon the certainty of our reaſon. — The certainty is not 
placed inthe idea, but in good and found reaſon.— Allowing the argumentto 


be good, yet it is not taken from the idea, but from principles of true reaſon,” 
Wuũu Ax your Lordſhip ſays at the beginning of this nn pow a theſe words, 
«we muſt conſider what. we underftand by reafon,” made me hope I ſhould 
here find what your Lordſhip underſtands by reaſon explained, that ſo I might 
rectify my notion of it, and might be able to avoid the obſcurity and confulion 
which very much perplex moſt of the diſcourſes, wherein it is appealed to ot 
from as judge. But notwithſtanding the explication I flattered myſelf with the 
hopes of, from what I thought your Lordſhip had promiſed, I find no other 
account of reaſon, but in quotations out of others, which your Lordſhip juſtly 
blames. Had I been ſo happy as to have been enlightened in this point by 
your Lordſhip's learned pen, ſo as to have ſeen diſtintly what your Lord- 
ſhip. underſtands. by reaſon, I ſhould poſſibly have excuſed myſelf from giv- 


ing your Lordſhip the trouble of theſe papers, and been able to have per- 


ceived, without applying myſelf any farther to your Lordſhip, how ſo much 
of my Eſſay came into a chapter, which was deſigned to anſwer . objections 
againſt the trinity, in point of reafon.” It follows: {45 

Bur I go yet farther: and as I have already ſhewed, we can have no 
« certainty of an immaterial ſubſtance within' us, from theſe fimple ideas; 
« fo 1 call now ſhew, that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from 


them, by their own confeſſion, concerning the exiſtence of the molt ſpiri- 


* tual and infinite ſubſtance, even God himſelf.” And then your Lordihip 


goes on to give an account of my proof of a God: which your Lordſhip 


=—_ 252. . 


cloſes with theſe words: | Hs a 
„ THAT which I deſign is to ſhew, that the certainty of it is not pt 
* upon any clear and diſtinct ideas, but upon the force of reaſon diftin 


from it; which was the thing I intended to prove.” 


Ty this be the thing your Lordſhip deſigned, I am then at a los who . 
Lordſhip deſigned it againſt: - for I do not remember that I have any WF 


laid, chat we could not be convinced by reaſon of any truth, but where * 
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ideas concerned in that conviction were clear and diſtinct; for knowledge 
and certainty, in my opinion, lies in the perception of the agreement or d:1- 
agreement of ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always in having perfectly clear 


and diſtinct ideas. Though thoſe, I muſt own, the clearer and more dit- 


tinct they are, contribute very much to our more clear and diſtinct reaſoning 
and diſcourſing about them. But in ſome caſes we may have certainty about 
obſcure ideas; v. g. by the clear idea of thinking in me, I find the agree- 
ment of the clear idea of exiſtence, and the obſcure idea of a ſubſtance in 
me, becauſe I perceive the neceſſary idea of thinking, and the relative idea 
of a ſupport; Which ſupport, without having any clear and diſtinct idea of 
what it is, beyond this relative one of a ſupport, I call ſubſtance. 85 
Ir your Lordſhip intended this againſt another, who has ſaid, “clear and 
« diſtinct ideas are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning;“ it 
ſeems very ſtrange to me, that your Lordſhip ſhould intend it againſt one, and 
quote the words of another. For above ten pages before, your Lordſhip had 


quoted nothing but my book; and in the immediate preceding paragraph 


bring a large quotation out of the tenth ſection of the tenth chapter of my 
fourth book; of which your Lordſhip ſays, ** this is the ſubſtance of the 
argument uſed, to prove an infinite ſpiritual being, which I am far from 
« weakening the force of; but that which I deſign is to ſhew, that the cer- 
« tainty of it is not placed upon clear and diſtinct ideas.” Whom now, I 
beſeech your Lordſhip, can this be underſtood to be intended againſt, but 
me? For how can my uſing an argument,/whole certainty is not placed upon 
clear and diſtinct ideas, prove any thing. againſt another man, who ſays, 
« that clear and diſtinct ideas are the ſole matter and foundation of all our 
« reaſoning ?” This proves only againſt him that uſes the argument; and 
therefore either I muit be ſuppoſed here to hold, that clear and diſtinct ideas 
are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning, (which I do not remem- 
ber that I ever ſaid). or elſe that your Lordſhip here proves againſt no-body. 

BuT though I do not remember that I have any where ſaid, that clear and 
diſtinct ideas are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning ; yet I do 
own, that ſimple ideas are the foundations of all our knowledge, if that be it 
which your Lordſhip queſtions : and therefore I muſt think myſelf concerned 
in what your Lordſhip ſays in this very place, p. 246, in theſe words, I ſhall 
* now ſhew, that there can be no ſuihcient evidence brought from theſe ſim- 


. 


gꝑle ideas, by their own confeſſion, concerning the exiſtence of God himſelf.“ 


Turs being ſpoken in the plural number, cannot be underſtood to be meant 
of the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, and no- body elſe : and whom can 
any reader reaſonably apply it to, but the author of the Eſſay of Human 
Underſtanding; ſince, befides that it ſtands in the midſt of a great many 
quotations out of that book, without any other perſon being named, or apy 
ones words but mine quoted, my proof alone of- a deity is brought out of 
that book, to make good what your Lordſhip here ſays; and no-body elle 


is any where mentioned or quoted concerning it ? 


Tux ſame way of ſpeaking of the perſons you are arguing againſt fo the | 
| 


Plural number, your Lordſhip uſes in other places; as, which they may 
call a complication of ſimple ideas, if they pleaſe.” Sr OP 
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N ot envy theſe pretenders to reaſon; but methinks they ſhould not 
*« at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe ideas to our Knowledge 


and declare that we may have certain knowledge without them.” And all 


along in that page, ** they.” And in thevery next page my words being quoted 
your Lordſhip aſks, “how can that be, when the fame perſons fay, that not. 
«© withſtanding their ideas, it is impoſſible for matter to think?“ 80 that I do 


not fee how I can exempt myſelf from being meant to be one of thoſe pre- 


teriders to reaſon, wherewith we can be certain without any foundation of 
reaſon; which your Lordſhip, in the immediate foregoing page, docs not envy 


for this new fort of certainty. How can it be underitood but that I am one of 


_ | thole perſons, that ** at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe 


ideas to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain knowledge 
« without them?” Though your Lordſhip very civilly ſays, p. 239, „that 
you mult do that right to the ingenious author of the Eflay of Human 
« Underſtanding (from whence theſe notions are borrowed, to ſerve other 
e purpoſes than he intended them) that,” &e. yet, methinks, it is the author 


bimſelf, and his uſe of theſe notions, that is blamed and argued againſt; 
but ſtill in the plural number, which he confeſſes himſelf not to underſtand. 


.. 


t becauſe they cannot compret 


My Lord, if your Lordſhip can ſhew me where I pretend to reaſon or 
certainty, without any foundation of reafon ; or where it is I aſſert the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of any ideas to our knowledge, and declare that we may have 
certain knowledge without them, your Lordſhip will do me a great favour: 
for this, I grant, is a'new ſort of certainty which I long to be rid of, and 
to difown to the world. But truly, my Lord, as I pretended to no new fort 
of certainty, but juſt ſuch as human underſtanding was poſſeſſed of before! 
was born; and ſhould be glad I could get more out of the books and writ- 
ings that come abroad in my days: fo, my Lord, if I have any where pre- 
tended to any new fort of 'certainty, I beſeech your Lordfhip ſhew me the 
place, that I may correct the vanity of it, and unſay it to the world. 

"AGAIN, your Lordſhip ſays thus, „I know not whether it argues more 

« ſtupidity or arrogance to expoſe a doctrine relating to the divine eſſence, 
head the manner of it.” 

HRE, my Lord, I find the ſame they again, which, ſome pages back, 


_ evidently involved me: and fince that your have named no- body beſides me, 
nor alledged any body's writings but mine; give me leave, therefore, to at 


your Lordſhip, whether Iam one of theſe, they” herealMo, that I may know 
whether I am concerned to anſwer for myfelf? I am aſhamed to importune 
you Lordſhip ſo often about the fame matter; but I meet with ſo many 
places in your Lordſhip's (I had almoſt ſaid new) way of writing, that pu! 


me to a ſtand, not knowing whether I am meant or no, that I am at a lols 
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whether I ſhould clear myſelf from what poſſibly your Lordthip does not lay 
to my charge; and yet the reader, thinking it meant of me, ſhould conclude 


that to be in my book which is not there, and which I utterly diſown. 


- Txovcn Icannotbe joined with thoſe who =; ha a doctrine relating to the 
divine effence, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it; unleſs your 


Lordſhip can ſhew where I have ſo expoſed: it, which I deny that [ have 


of the 
fame 


any- where done; let your Lordſhip, before you come to the bottom 
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« evidence brought from them, by their own confeſſion, concerning the 


« exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and infinite ſubſtance, even God himſelf.” 
which 1s ſome lines back-- 


Ir your Lordſhip did mean me in that they 
wards, I muſt complain to your Lordſhip that you have done me an injury, in 
imputing that to me which I have not done. And if their here were not 


meant by your Lordſhip to relate to the ſame perſons, I aſk; by what ſhall the 
eader' diſtinguiſh them? And how ſhall any body know who your Lordſhip, 
means? For that I am comprehended here is apparent,. by your quoting my. 
Efay in the very next words, and arguing againſt it in the following pages. 


1 ENTER not here into your Lordthip's argument; that which-I am now 


conſidering is your Lordſhip's peculiar way of writing in this part of your 


treatiſe, which makes me often in doubt, whether the reader will not condemn 


my book upon your Lordſhip's authority, where he.thinks me concerned, if 
| ay nothing: and yet your Lordſhip may look upon my defence as ſuper-- 


fuous, when J did not not hold what your Lordſhip argued. againſt. 
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fame page, has theſe words, *« I ſhall now ſhew, that there can be no ſufficient P. 246. 


Bor to go on with your Lordſhip's argument, your Lordihip ſays, 4% J Ibid- 


« (hall now ſhew that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from 


« imple ideas by their own confeſſion, concerning the exiſtence of the 


« moſt ſpiritual and infinite ſybſtance, even God himſelf.” 
Your Lordſhip's way of proving it is this; your Lordſhip ſays, we are told, 


b. iv. c. 10. § 1. “ That the evidence of it is equal to mathematical. cer- Ibd. 


tainty; “ and very good arguments are brought to prove it, in a chapter on 
« purpoſe: but that which I take notice of, 1s, that the argument from the 
« clear and diſtin& idea of a God is paſſed over.” Suppoſing all this to be 
ſo, your Lordſhip, methinks, with ſubmiſſion, does not prove the propoſition 
you undertook, which was this; ** there can be no ſuthcient evidence brought 
from ſimple ideas, by their own confeſſion concerning [1..e.. to prove] the 


« exiſtence of a God.” For if I did in that chapter, as your Lordſhip ſays, 


paſs over the proof from the clear and diſtin idea of God, that, I preſume, 
15 no confeſſion that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from clear 


and diſtinct ideas, much leſs from ſimple ideas, concerning the exiſtence of 
a God; becauſe the uſing of one argument brought from one foundation, is 


no confeſſion. that there is not another principle or foundation. But, my 
Lord, I ſhall not inſiſt upon this, whether it be a confeſſion or no. 


Lr avi confeſſion out of the propoſition, I humbly conceive your Lord- 
hip's argument does not prove. Your Lordſhip's propoſition to be proved, is, 


there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from ſimple ideas to prove the 


© exiſtence of a God; and your Lordſhip's reaſon is, becauſe the argument: 


from the clear/and diſtinct idea of God is omitted in my proof of a God. I 


will ſuppoſe, for the ſtrengthening your Lordſhip's reaſoning in the caſe, that 
I had aid (which Jam far enough from. ſaying)'that'there was no other argu- - 
ment to prove the exiſtence of God, but what I had uſed in that chapter; yet, 
my Lord, with all this, your Lordſhip's argument, I humbly conceive, would 


not hold: for I might bring evidence from ſimple ideas, though I brought 
none from the idea of God; for the idea we have of God is a complex, and no 
„% er e e Ken fimple 
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_ ſimple idea. So that the terms being changed from ſimple ideas to 4 clear 
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bid. 


and diſtinct complex idea of God, the propoſition which was undertakes | 
be proved, ſeems to me unproved. 4 . 8 
-_ © Your Lordſhip's next words are, how can this be conſiſtent with, 
<< deducing our certainty of knowledge from clear and imple ideas?” 

HxxRx your Lordſhip joins. ſomething that is mine with ſomething that i; 
not mine. I do tay, that all our knowledge is founded in ſimple ideas; but do 
not ſay, it is all deduced from clear ideas; much leſs that we cannot have an 

certain knowledge of the exiſtence of any thing, whereof we have not a "54 
diſtinct, complex idea; or, that the complex idea mult be clear enough to he 


an itſelf the evidence of the exiſtence of that thing; which ſeems to be your 


Lordſhip's meaning here. Our knowledge is all founded on ſimple iden, 3. 
I have before explained, though not always about ſimple ideas; for we may 
know the truth of propoſitions which include complex ideas, and tho 
complex ideas may not always be perfectly clear ideas. 

In the remaining part of this page, it follows: © I do not go about to juſlif 
4 thoſe who lay the whole ſtreſs upon that foundation, which I grant to be too 
<<. weak to ſupport ſo important a truth; and that thoſe are very much to 
„ blame, who go about to invalidate other arguments for the ſake of that: 
„but I doubt all that talk about clear and diitin& ideas being made the 
foundation of certainty, came originally from theſe diſcourſes or meditz- 
tions, which are aimed at. The author of them was an ingenious think- 
<< ing man, and he endeavoured to lay the foundation of certainty, as well 
% as he could. The firſt thing he found any certainty in, was his own 
s exiſtence; which he founded upon the perceptions of the acts of his mind, 
„ which ſome. call an internal infallible perception that we are. From hence 
he proceeded to enquire, how we came by this certainty ? And he reſolved 


“sit into in this, that he had a clear and diſtin& perception of it; and from 


hence he formed this general rule, that what he had a clear and diſtind 


<< perception of was true. Which in reaſon ought to go no farther, than 


„here there is the like degree of evidence.“ 


Tuls account which your Lordſhip gives here, what it was wherein Deſcartes 


laid the foundation of certainty, containing nothing in it to ſhew what your 


Lordſhip propoſed here, viz. . that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought 


„ from ideas, by myown confeſſion, concerning theexiſtence of God himſelf; 
I willingly excuſe myſelf. from troubling your Lordſhip concerning it. Only 
I crave leave to make my acknowledgment to your. Lordſhip, for what you 
are pleaſed, by the way, to drop in theſe words: ut I doubt all this tals 
about clear and diſtinct ideas being made the foundation of certainty, came 
originally from theſe diſcourſes or meditations, which are aimed at. 
| Bu thequotationsinyourLordſhip's immediately preceding words taken out 
B. iv. c. 10. of my Eſſay, which relate to that ingenious thinking author, as well as by 
. what in your following words is ſaid of his founding certainty in his m 
. exiſtence ; it is hard to avoid thinking that your Lordſhip means, that 


borrowed from him my notions concerning certainty. And your Lordi? 


is ſo great a man, and every way ſo far above my meanneſs, that it cannot : 
ſuppoſed that your Lordſhip intended this for any thing but a commendaro p 
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of me to the world, as the ſcholar of ſo great a maſter. But though I 
muſt always acknowledge to that juſtly-admired gentleman the great obli- 

tion of my firſt deliverance from the unintelligible way of talking of the 
hiloſophy in uſe in the ſchools in his time, yet I am fo far from entitling 
iy writings to any of the errors or imperfections which are to be found in 
my Eſſay, as deriving their original from him, that I muſt own to your 
Lordſhip they were ſpun barely out of my own thoughts, reflecting as well 
xx Icould on my own mind, and the ideas I had there; and were not, that I 
know, derived from any other original. But, poſſibly, I all this while aſſume 


to myſelf an honour which your Lordſhip did not intend to me by this. 


intimation; for though what goes before and after ſeems to appropriate 


thoſe words to me, yet ſome part of them brings me under my uſual doubt, 
which I-ſhall remain under till I know whom theſe words, viz, * this talk. 
a about clear and diſtinct ideas being made the foundation of certainty,” 


belong to. | 

Tus remaining part of this paragraph contains a diſcourſe of your Lord- 
ſhip's upon Deſcartes's general rule of certainty, in theſe words: For the 
« certainty here was not grounded on the clearneis of the perception, but on 
the plainneſs of the evidence, which is that of nature, that the very doubt- 
«ing of it proves it; ſince it is impoſſible, ' that any thing ſhould doubt or 


« queſtion its own being, that had it not. So that here it is not the clearneſs 
«of the idea, but an immediate act of perception which is the true ground. 
of certainty. And this cannot extend to things without ourſelves, of which 
« we can have no other perception, than what is cauſed by the impreſſions. 
f outward objects. But whether we are to judge according to theſe. 
* impreſſions, doth not depend on our ideas themſelves, but upon the exer- 


« cife of our judgment and reaſon about them, which put the difference 


A between true and falſe, and adequate and inadequate ideas. So that our 
* certainty is not from the ideas themſelves, but from the evidence of rea- 
* ſon, that thoſe ideas are true and juſt, and conſequently that we may build. 


our certainty upon them.” 


GRANTING all this to be ſo, yet I muſt confeſs, my Lord, I do not. ſee 
how it any way tends to ſhew either your Lordſhip's proof, or my confeſſion. 
that my proof of an infinite 3 being is not placed upon ideas; which: 


DI is what your Lordſhip profeſſes to be your deſign here. 


Bur though we are not yet come to your Lordſhip's proof, that the 
certainty in my proof of a deity is not placed on ideas, yet I crave leave to 
| coniider what your Lordſhip ſays here concerning certainty ; about which 


one cannot employ too many thoughts to find wherein it is placed. Your. 


Lordſhip lays, That Deſcartes's certainty was not grounded on the clear- ' 
neſs of the perception, but on the plainneſs of the evidence.” Andalittle 
lower ; here (i. e. in Deſcartes's foundation of certainty) it is not the clear- 
| ak of the idea, but an immediate / a& of perception, on which is the true 
round of certainty.” " Anda little lower, that “in things without us, 
„ ur certainty is not from the ideas, but from the evidence: of reaſon that: 


by thoſe ideas are true and Juſt.” 
| C TT 'YouR 
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< thedifferent make of men's tempers, and application of their thoughts. V 
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Your Lordſhip, I hope, will pardon my dulneſs, if after your Lorgg, 
has placed the grounds of certainty of our own exiſtence, ſometimes in « 


a f s f Sint 
plainneſs of the evidence, in oppolition to the clearneſs of the —_— 
ſometimes in the immediate act of perception, in oppoſition to 12 clearneſ 


of the idea; and the certainty of other things without us, in the evidence of 
reaſon that theſe ideas are true and juſt, in oppoſition to the ideas themſelves. 
I know not, by theſe rules, wherein to place certainty ; and therefore tick to 
my own plain way, by ideas, delivered in theſe words: Wherever we 
<6 perceive the agreement or diſagreement of any of our ideas, there j; 
certain knowledge; and wherever we are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the 
“reality of things, there is certain real knowledge. Of which agreement 
* of our ideas with the reality of things, I think I have ſhewn whercin it 
<< is that certainty, real certainty, conſiſts.” Whereof more may be ſcen in 
chap. vi. in which, if your Lordſhip find any miſtakes, I ſhall take it a8 , 
great honour to be ſet right by you. | 

Your Lordſhip, as far as I can gueſs your meaning (for I muſt own 1 


do not clearly comprehend it) ſeems to me, in the foregoing paſiage, to 
oppoſe this aſſertion, that the certainty of the being of any thing might 


be made out from the idea of that thing. Truly, my Lord, I am ſo lar 
from ſaying (or thinking) ſo, that I never knew any one of that mind but 
Deſcartes, and ſome that have followed him in his proof of a God, ſrom 
the idea which we have of God in us; which I was ſo far from thinking a 
ſufficient ground of certainty, that your Lordſhip makes uſe of wy deny- 
ing or doubting of it, againſt me, as we ſhall ſee in the following words, 
"Y Bur the idea of an infinite being has this peculiar to it, that neceſſary 
«« exiſtence is implied in it. This is a clear and diſtinct idea, and het 


- << jt is denied that this doth prove the exiſtence of God. How then can 


«© the grounds of our certainty ariſe from clear and diſtinct ideas, when 
«<< in one of the cleareſt ideas of our minds, we can come to no certainty 
e by it 7 -- | | | 

Your Lordſhip's proof here, as far as I comprehend it, ſeems to be, that 
it is confefled, ** That certainty does not ariſe from clear and diſtin ideas, 
«©, becauſe it is denied that the clear and diſtinct idea of an infinite being, that 
«« implies neceſſary exiſtence in it, does prove the exiſtence of a God.” 

HERE your Lordſhip ſays, it is denied; and in five lines aſter you recal 
that ſaying, and uſe theſe words, .] do not ſay that it is denied, to prove it. 
which of theſe two ſayings of your Lordſhip's muſt I now, anſwer to? If 
your Lordſhip ſays it is denied, I fear that will not hold to be ſo in matter of 
fact, which made your Lordſhip unſay it; though that being moſt to your 
Lordſhip's purpoſe, occaſioned, I ſuppoſe, its dropping from your pen. For 
if it be not denied, I think the whole force of your Lordſhip s argument 
fails. But your Lordſhip helps that out as well as the thing will bear, Þy the 
words that follow inthe I. which altogether ſtands thus: I do not lay, 


* that it is denied, to prove it; but this is ſaid, that it is a doubtful thing, C 


can 
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an this mean, unleſs it be to let us know that even clear and diſtinct 
ideas may loſe their · effect, by the difference of men's tempers and ſtudies? 
80 that beſides ideas, in order to a right judgment, a due temper and ap- 
« plication'of the mind is required.” | i 
Ir Imeant in thoſe words of mine, quoted here by your Lordſhip, juſt as 
your Lordſhip concludes they mean, I know not why I ſhould be aſhamed of 
it; for I never thought that ideas, even the moſt clear and diſtin, would 
make men certain of what might be demonſtrated from them, unleſs they 
were of a temper to conſider, and would apply their minds to them. There 
are no ideas more clear and diſtinct than thoſe of numbers, and yet there are 
a thouſand demonſtrations concerning numbers, which millions of men do 
not know, (and ſo have not the certainty about them that they might have) 
for want of application. 8 r | 

I covLD not avoid here to take this to myſelf: for this paſſage of your 
Lordſhip's is pinned down upon me ſo cloſe, by your Lordſhip's citing the 7th 
ſect. of the 10th chapter of my ivth book, that I am forced here to anſwer 
for myſelf; which 1 ſhall do, after having firſt ſet. down my words, as they 
ſtand in the place 3 by your Lordſhip : How far the idea of a moſt 
« perfect being, which a man may frame in his mind, does or does not = 
« the exiſtence of a God, I will not here examine. For in the different 
make of men's tempers and application of their thoughts, ſome arguments 
prevail more on one, and ſome on another, for the confirmation of the 
« fame truth. But yet, I think, this I may ſay, that it is an ill way of 
«eſtabliſhing this truth, and filencing atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of fo 
important a point as this, upon that ſole foundation, and take ſome men's 
having that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident, ſome men have 
none, and ſome a worſe than none, and the molt very different) for the 
only proof a Deity; and, out of an over-fondneſs of that darling invention, 
* caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, and forbid 
us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our 
* own exiſtence, and the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, offer ſo clearly and 
* cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſidering man 
to withſtand them. For I judge it as certain and clear a truth, as can any 
© where be delivered; that the inviſible things of God are clearly ſeen from 
the creation-of the world, being underſtood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and godhead. 9 ot 

Taz meaning of which words of mine was not to deny that the idea of a 
molt perfect being doth prove a God, but to blame thoſe who take it for the 
only proof, and endeavour to invalidate all others. For the belief of a God 
being, as I fay in the ſame ſection, the foundation of all religion and genuine 
morality, T thought no arguments that are made uſe of to work the perſuaſion 
of a God into men's minds, ſhould be invalidated. And the reaſon I give why 
they ſhould all be left to their full ſtrength, and none of them rejected as 
unfit to be hearkened to, is this: becauſe in the different make of men's 
„ <mpers and application of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail more on 
Ve, and ſome on another, for the confirmation of the fame truth.” So 
VOL. I. 5 Rrr N that 
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that my meaning here was not, as your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, to ground certain 
on the different make of men's tempers, and application of their thoughts, in 
oppoſition to clear and diſtinct ideas, as is very evident from my words; but 
to ſhew of what ill conſequence it 1s, to go about to invalidate any argument 
which hath a tendency to ſettle the belief of a God in any one's ming . 
| becauſe in the difference of men's tempers and application, ſome argument, 
prevail more on one, and ſome on another: ſo that I ſpeaking of belief, and 
your Lordſhip, as I take it, ſpeaking in that place of certainty, nothing can 
(I craye leave to fay) be inferred from theſe words of mine to your Lord. 
- thip's purpoſe. And that 1 meant belief, and not certainty, is evident from 
hence, that I look upon the argument there ſpoken of, as not concluſive, and 
ſo not able to produce certainty in any one, gh I did not know how far 
it might prevail on ſome men's perſuaſions to confirm them in the truth. And 
fince not all, nor the moſt of i thoſe that believe a God, are at the pains, 
or have the ſkill, to examine and clearly comprehend the demonſtrations 
of his being, I was unwilling ta ſhew the weakneſs of the argument there 
ſpoken of; ſince poſſibly by it ſome men might be confirmed in the belief 
of a God, which is enough to preſerve in them true ſentiments of religion 
and morality. a at att Th . 
P. 249. Your Lordſhip bereupon aſks, Wherein is this different from what all 
men of underſtanding have ſaid ?” 
I'ANSWER : in nothing that I know nor did I ever, that I remember, fy 
"that it was. Yaur Lordihip goes on to demand. | 
J. 249.4 © Wur then ſhould the Clear and fimple ideas be made the ſole founda- 
- | F ANSWER: that EF know not: they muſt give your Lordſhip a reaſon for 
it, who have made clear ideas the ſole: foundation of reafon. Why I have 
made ſimple ones the foundation of all knowledge, I have ſhewn. Your 
| Lordſhip goes on: een n | 
J. 249% ON would think by this” — 
By what, I befecch your Lordfbip'? | 
* a theſe ideas would preſently ſatisfy men's minds, if they attended 
* to em. 1 ert CE 3250 4 af 
War thoſe ideas are from which: your Lordſhip would expect ſuch 
preſent ſatis faction, and upon what grounds yaur Lordſhip expects it, | do: 
not know. But this I will venture to fay, that all the ſatisfaction men's minds 
can have in their inquiries after truth and certainty, is to be had only from 
conſidering, obſerving; and rightly kying together of ideas, ſo as to find out 
their agreement or diſagreement, and no other way. : 
Bu 1 do not think ideas have truth and certainty always ſo ready to ſatis!) 
the mind in. its inquiries, that there nerds nd mere to be ſatisfied, than to 
attend to them as one does to a man, whom! one aſks a queſtion to be ſatisfied; 
which your Lordſhip's way of expreſſion ſcems to me to intimate. But they 
muft be confidered: well, and their habitudes examined 1 where of 
agreement ar diſagreement cannot be ive by an immediate compar”. 
other ideas muſt be 1 — or dilagreemeet 
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ok thoſe under conſideration, and then all laid in a due order, before the 


mind can be fatisfied in the certainty of that truth, which it is ſeeking after, 
This, my Lord, requires often a little more time and 2 than attending to 
tale that is told for preſent ſatisfaction. And I be 
comparable Mr. Newton's wonderful demonſtrations coſt him ſo much pains, 
that though they were all founded in nothing but ſeveral ideas of quantity, 
yet thoſe ideas did not preſently ſatisfy his mind, though they were ſuch that, 
with great application and labour of thought, they were able to ſatisfy him 
with certainty, i. e. produce demonſtration. Your Lordſhip adds, 

« By even this will not do as to the idea of an infinite being.“ 


Tuobon the complex idea for which the ſound God ſtands (whether con- 


taining in it the idea of neceſſary exiſtence or no, for the caſe is the ſame) 
will not prove the real exiſtence of a being anſwering that idea, any more 
than any other idea in any one's mind will prove the exiſtence of any real 
being anſwering that idea; yet, I humbly' conceive, it does not hence follow, 
but that there may be other ideas by which the being of a God may be 
proved. For no-body that I know ever ſaid, that every idea would prove 

thing, or that an idea in men's minds would prove the exiſtence of 


ſuch a real being : and therefore if this idea fail to prove, what is propoſed 


to be proved by it, it is no more an exception againſt the way of ideas, than 
it would be an exception againft the way of a medius terminus, in arguing 
that ſome body uſed one that did not prove. It follows : 
«TT is not enough to fay they will not examine how far it will hold; for 
they ought either to ſay, that it doth hold, or give up this ground of 
« certainty from clear and diftin& ideas.” | 
Hers, my Lord, I am got again into the plural number : but not know- 
ing any body but myſelf who has uſed theſe words which are ſet down out of 
my Eflay, and which you are in this and the foregoing paragraph arguing 
againſt, T am forced to fe your Lordfhip to let me 6 4 who thoſe perſons 
are whom your Lordſhip, joining with me, intitles with me to theſe words 
of my book ; or to whom your Lordſhip, joining me, intitles me by theſe 
words of mine to what they have publiſhed; that I may ſee how far I am 
anſwerable for them. ESO 
Now as to the words themſelves, viz. I will not examine how far the 
idea propoſed does or does not prove the exiſtence of a God,” becauſe they 
are mine ; and your Lordſhip excepts againſt them, and tells me, it was 
N not enough to ſay, I will not examine, &c. For I ought either to have 
* ſaid, that it doth hold; or give up this ground of certainty from clear and 
* diſtin@ ideas.” Fwill anfwer as well as I can. i i 
Icovx v not then, my Lord, well ſay, that that doth hold, which I thought 
did not hold but I imagined I might, without entering into the examen, 
and ſhewing the weakneſs of that argument, paſs it by with faying, I would 
not examine, and ſo left it with this Bosse s valeat quantum valere poteſt. 


Bur though I did this, and ſaid not then, it will hold, nay think now it will 
not hold, yet I do not fee how from thence I was then, or am now under any, 
acer to give up the ground of certainty from ideas; becauſe the ground 


* 
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of certainty from ideas may be right, though in the preſent inſtance x right 


uſe were not made of them, or a right idea was not made uſe of to produce 
the certainty ſought. - Ideas in mathematicks are a ſure ground of certainty, 
and yet every one may not make ſo right an uſe of them, as to attain to cr. 
tainty by them: but yet any one's failing of certainty by them, is not the 
overturning of this truth, that certainty is to be had by them. Clear ang 
- diſtin I have omitted here to join with ideas, not becauſe clear and diſtind 
make any ideas unfit to produce certainty, which have all. other fitneſs to d 
it; but becauſe I do not limit certainty to clear and diſtinct ideas only, ſince 
there may be certainty from ideas that are not in all their parts perfectly 

clear and diſtinct. | ra 889 20 9 0 
| Your Lordſhip, in the following paragraph, endeavours to ſhew, that! 
have not proved the being of a God by ideas; and from thence, with an 
argument not unlike the preceding, you conclude, that ideas cannot be the 
grounds of certainty, becauſe I have not grounded my proof of a God on 
ideas. To which way of argumentation I muſt crave leave here again to 
reply, that your Lordſhip's ſuppoſing, as you do, that there is another way 
to certainty, which is not that of ideas, does not prove that certainty may 
not be had from ideas, becauſe I make uſe of that other way. This being 
premiſed, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that my proof of a Deity is all grounded 
on ideas, however your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call it by other names. Your 
Lordſhip's words are: 8 | | 

«© BuT inſtead of the proper argument from ideas, we are told, that—from 


«© the conſideration of ourſelves, and what we find in our own conſtitutions, 


*« our reafon leads us to the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, 
«« that there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing being. All 
„ which I readily yield; but we ſee plainly, the certainty is not placed in 
2 the conſideration of ourſelves 

and our conſtitutions. What! in the idea of ourſelves? No certainly.” 
Gl me leave, my Lord, to aſk where I ever ſaid, that certainty was 
placed in the idea, which your Lordſhip urges my words as a contradiction 
of? I think I never ſaid ſo. 1. Becauſe I do not remember it. 2. Becauſe 
your Lordſhip has not quoted any place where I have ſaid ſo. 3. Becauſe | 
all along in my book, which has the honour to be ſo often quoted here by 
your Lordſhip, ſay the quite contrary. | For I place certainty where I think 
every body will find it, and no-where elſe, viz. in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas; ſo that, in my opinion, it is impoſſible 
to be placed in any one fingle idea, ſimple or complex. I muſt own, that 
1 "think certainty grounded on ideas: and therefore to take your Lordſhips 
words here, as I think they are meant, in oppoſition to what I ſay, I (hall 
take the liberty. to change your Lordſhip's words here, What! in the idea 
« of ourſelyes? No certainly ;” into words. uſed. by your Lordſhip in the 
foregoing page, to the ſame purpoſe, © What | can the grounds of our cer- 
«« tainty ariſe from the idea of ,ourſelves.? No certainly.” 7: TY 
To which: permit me, my Lord, with due. reſpect to reply, Ves, petal: 
The certajaty of the being of a. God, in my proof, is grounded on the idea ot 


ourſelves, 
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ourſelves, - as We are thinking beings. But your Lordſhip urges my own 
words, which- are, that from the conſideration of ourſelves, and what. we 
« bind in our conſtitutions, our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this 
« certain and evident truth.” Y | 4 

My Lord, I muſt confeſs I never thought, that the conſideration of our- 
ſelves, and what we find in our own conſtitutions, excluded the conſideration 
of the idea either of being or of thinking, two of the ideas that make a part 


of the complex idea a man has of himſelf. If conſideration of ourſelves 


*xcludes thoſe ideas, I may be charged with ſpeaking improperly : but it 


is plain, nevertheleſs, that I ground the proof of a God on thoſe ideas, and I 
thought I ſpoke E enough; when meaning that the conſideration of 
thoſe ideas; which our own being offered us, and fo finding their agreement 
or diſagreement with others, we were thereby, 1. e. by thus reaſoning, led 
into the knowledge of the exiſtence of the firſt infinite being, i. e. of God; 
| expreſſed it as I did, in the more familiar way of ſpeaking. For my pur- 
poſe, in that chapter, being to make out the knowledge of the exiſtence of 
a God, and not to prove that it was by ideas, I thought it moſt proper to 
expreſs myſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way, to let it the eaſier into 
men's minds, by common words and known ways of expreflion : and there- 
fore, as I think, I have ſcarce uſed the word idea in that whole chapter, but 
only in that one place, where my ſpeaking againſt laying the whole proof 
only upon our idea of a moſt perfect being obliged me to it. ; 
BuT your Lordſhip ſays, that in this way of coming to a certain knowledge 
of the being of a God, from the conſideration of ourſelves, and what we 
find in our own conſtitutions, the certainty is placed in good and found 
« reaſon.” I hope ſo. But not in the idea.“ | 
 WaaT your Lordſhip here means by not placed in the idea, I confefs, I 
do not well underſtand ; but if your Lordſhip means that it is not grounded 


on the ideas of thinking and exiſtence before mentioned, and the comparing 


of them, and finding their agreement or diſagreement with other ideas, that 
| mult take the liberty to diflent from: for in this ſenſe it may be placed in 
ideas, and in good and ſound reaſon too, i. e. in reaſon rightly managing thoſe 
ideas ſo as to produce evidence by them. So that, my Lord, I muſt own I 
ſee not the force of the argument, which ſays, not in ideas but in-ſound rea- 
ſon; fince I fee no ſuch oppoſition between them, but that ideas and ſound 


reaſon may conſiſt together. For inſtance : when a man would ſhew the 


certainty of this truth, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones; the firſt thing probably that he does, is to draw a diagram. What 
is the uſe of that diagram? but ſteadily to ſuggeſt to his mind thoſe ſeveral 
ideas he would make uſe of in that demonſtration. The conſidering and 
lying theſe together in ſuch order, and with ſuch connection, as to make 
the agreement of the ideas of the three angles of the triangle, with the ideas 
of two right ones, to be rceived, is called right reaſoning, and the buſi - 
"_ of that faculty which we call reaſon ; which when it operates rightly 
y confidering and comparing ideas ſo as to produce certainty, this ſhewing 


8 demonſtration that the thing is ſo, is called good and found reaſon. The 


ground 
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ground of this certainty lies in ideas themſelves, and their agreement or q;c. 
agreement, which reafon neither does nor can alter, but only lays them ſo 
together as to make it perceivable; and without ſuch a due conſideration 
and ordering of the ideas, certainty could not be had: and thus certain: 
is placed both in ideas, and in good and ſound reaſon. 
Trrs affords an eaſy anſwer to your Lordſhip's next words, brought to 
rove, that the certainty of a God is not placed on the idea of ourſelyc, 
hey ſtand thus :. | 
Fon let our ideas be taken which way we pleaſe, by ſenſation or reflec. 

“ tion, yet it is not the idea that makes us certain, but the argument from 


<< that which we perceive in and about ourſelves.” 


NoTxiNnG truer than that it is not the idea that makes us certain without 
reaſon, or without the underſtanding : but it is as true, that it is not reaſon, 
it is not the underſtanding, that makes us certain without ideas. It is not the 
ſun makes me certain it is day, without my eyes; nor it is not my fight 
makes me certain it is day, without the ſun; but the one employed about 
the other. Nor is it one idea by itſelf, that in this, or any caſe, makes us 
certain; but certainty conſiſts in the perceived agreement or diſagreement 
of all the ideas that ſerve to ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of diſtin 
ideas, as they ſtand in the propoſition, whoſe truth or falſchood we would 
be certain of. The uſing of intermediate ideas to ſhew this is called argu- 


mentation, and. the ideas ſo uſed in train, an argument; fo that in my poor 
opinion to ſay, that the argument makes us certain, is no more than ſay- 


ing, the ideas made uſe of make us' certain. 

Tux idea of thinking in ourſelves, which we receive by reflection, we 
may, by intermediate ideas, perceive to have a neceſſary agreement and con- 
nection with the idea of the exiſtence of an eternal, thinking being. This, 
whether your Lordſhip will call placing of certainty in the idea, or placing the 


certainty in reaſon; whether your Lordſhip will ſay, it is not the idea that 


gives us the certainty, but the argument; is indifferent to me; I thall not 
be ſo unmannerly as to preſcribe to your Lordſhip what way you ſhould ſpeak, 
in this or any other matter. But this your Lordſhip will give me leave to 
ſay, that let it be called how your Lordſhip pleaſes, there is no contradiction 
in it to what. F have faid concerning certainty, or the way how we came by 
it, or the ground on which I place it. Your Lordſhip farther urges my 


words out of the fifth ſection of the fame chapter. 


Bor © we find in ourſelves perception and knowledge. It is very true. 
<< But how doth this prove there is a God? Is it from the clear and diſtinct idea 
<« of it? No, but from this argument, that either there muſt have been d 
* knowing being from eternity, or an unknowing, for ſomething muſt have 
been from eternity: but if an unknowing being, then it was impoſſible 
<< there ever ſhould have been any knowledge, it being as impoſſible that 


sa thing without knowledge ſhould produce it, as that a triangle ſhould 


make itſelf three angles bigger than two right ones.” Allowing the argu- 
ment to be good, · yet it is not taken from the idea, but from the principles 


« thing 


af true reaſon; as, that no man can doubt bis own perception; that ever? 
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« thing muſt have a cauſe; that this cauſe muſt have either a knowledge or 
« not; if it have, the point is gained: if it hath not, nothing can produce 
« nothing; and conſequentlyanot knowing being cannot produceaknowing.” 

YouR Lordſhip here contends, that my argument is not taken from the 
idea, but from true principles of reaſon. I do not ſay it is taken from any 
one idea, but from all the ideas concerned in it. But your Lordſhip, if you 
herein oppoſe any thing I have ſaid, muſt, I humbly conceive, ſay, not from 
ideas, but from true principles of reaſon; ſeveral whereof your Lordſhip has 
here ſet down. And whence, I beſeech your Lordſhip, comes the certainty 
of any of thoſe propoſitions, which, your Lordſhip calls true principles of 
reaſon, but from the perceivable agreement or diſagreement of the ideas. 
contained in them? Juſt) as it is expreſſed in thoſe propoſitions, v. g. a 
« man cannot doubt of his own perception,” is a true principle of reaſon, 
or a true propoſitĩon, or a certain propoſition ; but to the certainty of it we 
arrive, only þ perceiving the neceſſary agreement of the two ideas of per- 
ception and felf-conſcioutneſs. 1 

Acain, © every thing muſt have a cauſe: though I find it ſo ſet down 
for one by your Lordſhip, yet, I humbly conceive, is not a true principle of 
reaſon, nor a true. propeſition. ; but the contrary. The Sratont) ag 
we attain by the contemplation. of our ideas, and by perceiving that the idea 
of eternity, and the idea of the exiſtence of ſomething, do agree; and the idea 
of exiſtence from 0 and of having a cauſe, do not agree, or ate incon- 
fſſtent within the fame thing. But © every thing that has a beginning muſt 
* have a cauſe,” is a true principle of reaſon, or a propoſition certainly true; 
which we come to know by the ſame way, i. e. by contemplating our ideas, 
and perceiving that the idea of beginning to be, is neceſſarily connected with 
| the idea of ſome operation; and the idea of operation, with the idea of ſome- 
thing operating, which we call a cauſe ; and ſo the beginning to be, is per- 
ceived to agree with. the idea of a cauſe, as is expreſſed in the propoſition : 
and thus it comes to be a certain propofition ; and ſo may be called a prin- 
"py of reaſon, as- every true propoſition is to-him that perceives the certain- 
. one BY thats Tt 

Tals, my Lord, is my way of ideas, and of coming to a certainty by 
them; 8 when your. Lordſhip has again conſidered, I am apt to think 
your Lordſhip: will no more condemn, than I do except againſt your Lord- 


ſhip's way © arguments or principles of reaſon. Nor will it, I ſuppoſe, any 


longer offend: your Lordſhip, under the notion of a new way of reaſoning ; 
ſince I flatter myſelf, both theſe ways will be found to be equally old, one 
5 the other, though. perhaps formerly they have not been ſo diſtinctly taken 
notice of, and the name of ideas is of later date in our Engliſh language. 


Ir your Lordſhip ſays, as I think you mean, viz. that my argument to 


Prove a God, is not. taken from ideas, your Lordſhip will pardon me, if I 
think otherwiſe... For I beſeech your Lorddup, . 5 whoſe agree - 
went or diſagreement, as they are expreſſed in propoſitions, is perceived, im- 
| mediately or by intuition, the principles of true reaſon? And does not the 
Ws, we haye of the truth of thee propoſitions conſiſt in the pereeption 
| uch agreement or diſagreement ? And does not the agreement or diſagree- 


ment. 
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ment depend upon the ideas themſelves ? Nay, ſo entirely depend upon th 
ideas themſelves, that it is impoſſible for the mind, or treaſon, or argument 
or any thing to alter it? All that reaſon or the mind does, in reaſoning Aa 
arguing, is to find out and obſerve that agreement or diſagreement : and all 
that argument does is, by an intervening idea, to ſhew it, where an imme. 
diate putting the ideas together will not do it. 

As for example, in the preſent caſe : the propoſition, of whoſe truth [ 
would be certain, is this: **a knowing being has eternally exiſted.” Here th 
ideas joined, are eternal exiſtence, with a knowing being. But docs my mind 
perceive any immediate connection or repugnancy in theſe ideas? No. The 


propoſition then at firſt view affords me no certainty ; or, as our Engliſh idiom 


phraſes it, it is not certain, or I am not certain of it. But though I am not 

. — | - 4 
yet I would be certain whether it be true or no. What then muſt I do? 
Find arguments to prove that it is true, or the contrary. And what is that, 


but to caſt about and find out intermediate ideas, which may ſhew me the 


neceſſary connection or inconfiſtency of the ideas in the propoſition ? Either 
of which, when by theſe intervening ideas I am brought to perceive, I am 


then certain that the propoſition is true, or I am certain that it is falſe. As, 
in the preſent caſe, I perceive in myſelf thought and perception; the idea 
of actual perception has an evident connection with an actual being, that doth 


perceive and think: the idea of an actual thinking being, hath a perceivabl: 


connection with the eternal exiſtence of ſome knowing being, by the interven- 


tion of the negation of all being, or the idea of nothing, which has a acceſfary 
connection with no power, no operation, no cauſality, no effect, i. e. with 
nothing. So that the idea of once actually nothing, has a viſible connection 
with nothing to eternity, for the future; and hence the idea of an actual 


being, is perceived to have a neceſſary connection with ſome actual being 


from eternity. And by the like way of ideas, may be perceived the actual 
exiſtence of a knowing being, to have a connection with the exiſtence of an 
actual knowing being from eternity; and the idea of an eternal, actual, 
knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by the intervention of the 
idea of matter, and of its actual diviſion, diviſibility, and want of perception, 
&c. which are the ideas, or, as your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call them, argu- 
ments, I make uſe of in this proof, which I need not here go over agun; 


and which is partly contained in theſe following words, which your Lord- 
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ſhip thus quotes out of the roth of ſection of the fame chapter. 
% AGAIN, if we ſuppoſe nothing to be firſt, matter can never begin to bez if 
« bare matter without motion to be eternal, motion can never begin to be; 


if matter and motion be ſuppoſed eternal, thought can never begin to be: 


«« for if matter could produce thought, then thought muſt be in the power of 
« matter; and if it be in matter as ſuch, it aun be the inſeparable property 
of all matter; which is contrary. to the ſenſe and 1 of e 
If only ſome parts of matter have a power of thinking, how comes 10 


4 great a difference in the properties of the fame matter? What dil wen 
«© of matter is required to thinking? And from whence comes it? Of bee 
no account can be given in reaſon.” To which your Lord hip E 


ele : 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 

1 'Tpars is the ſubſtance of the argument uſed, to prove an infinite ſpiritual 
« being, which I am far from weakening the force of: but that which I de- 
« ſign, is to ſhew, that the certainty of it is not placed upon any clear and 
« diftin& ideas, but upon the force of reaſon diſtinct from it; which wa 
« the thing I intended to prove.” ; ' | 

Your Lordſhip fays, that the certainty of it (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip 
means the certainty produced by my proof of a Deity) is not placed upon 
* (ear and diſtinct ideas. It is placed, among others, upon the ideas of think- 
ing, exiſtence, and matter, which I think are all clear and diſtin ideas; fo 
that there are ſome clear and diſtinct ideas in it: and one can hardly ſay 
there are not any clear and diſtinct ideas in it, becauſe there is one obſcure 

and confuſed one in it, viz. that of ſubſtance; which yet hinders not the 
| certainty of the proof. | 

Tur words which your Lordſhip ſubjoins to the former, viz. But 
« upon the force of reaſon diſtinct from it;“ ſeem to me to ſay, as far as I 
can underſtand them, that the certainty of my argument for a Deity is 
placed not on clear and diſtinct ideas, but upon the force of reaſon. 
' Tais, among other places before ſet down, makes me with your Lordſhip 
had told us, what you underſtand by reaſon ; for, in my acceptation of the 
word reaſon, I do not ſee but the ſame proof may be placed upon clear and 
diſtin& ideas, and upon reaſon too. As I ſaid before, I can perceive no in- 
| confiſtency or oppoſition between them, no more than, there is any oppoſition 
between a clear object and my faculty of ſeeing, in the certainty of any thing 
I receive by my eyes; for this certainty may be placed very well on both 
the clearneſs of the object, and the'exerciſe of that faculty in me. 
Your Lordſhip's next words, I think, ſhould be read thus; “ diſtinct 
from them: for if they were intended as they are printed, < diſtinct 
* from it,” I confeſs I do not underſtand them. Certainty not placed 
on clear and diſtinct ideas, but upon the force of reaſon diſtin from them,” 
my capacity will reach the ſenſe of it. But then I cannot but wonder what 
* diſtint from them do there; for I know no- body that does not think 
that reaſon, or the faculty of reaſoning, is diſtinct from the ideas it makes 


uſe of or is employed about, whether thoſe ideas be clear and diſtin, or 


obſcure and confuſed. But if that ſentence be to be read as it is printed, 
v1z, * The certainty of it is not placed upon any clear and diſtin& ideas, but 
© upon the force of reaſon diſtin& from it;“ I acknowledge your Lord- 
ſhip's meaning is above my comprehenſion. Upon the whole matter, my 
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Lord, I muſt confeſs, that I do not ſee that what your Lordſhip ſays you 


intended here to prove, is proved, viz. that certainty in my proof of a God 
1s not placed on ideas. And next, if it were proved, I do not fee how it 
anſwers any objeCtion againſt the Trinity, in point of reaſon. 

BEFORE I go on to what follows, I muſt beg leave to confeſs, I am troubled 


to find theſe words of your Lordſhip, among thoſe I have above ſet down 
out of the foregoing page, viz. allowing the argument to be good; and can- p. 2;6. 


not forbear to wiſh, that when your Lordſhip was writing this paſſage, you 
JJJCĩ5e $650 g pipe Of my had 
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had had in your mind what yow are pleaſed here to ſay, viz. that you are 6... 
from weakening the force of my argument which I ufed to prove an infinite 
ſpiritual being. | 

My Lord, your Lordſhip is a great man, not only by the dignity your ne. 
rits are inveſted with, but more by the merits. of your parts and learning 
Your Lotdthap's words catry great weight and authority with them; and ie 
that ſhalt quote but a ſaying or a doubt of your Lordſhip's, that Gueſtiong 
the force of my argument for the proof of a God, will think himſelf yy 
founded and to be hearkened to, as gone a great way in the cauſe. The: 
words © allowing the agrument to be good, in the received way of ſpe;k. 
ing, are uſually taken to fignify, that he that ſpeaks them, does not judge 
the argument to be good; but that for diſcourſe-ſake he at preſent admit; 
it. Truly, my Lord, till J read theſe words in your Lordſhip, I alway; 
took it for a good argument; and was fo fully perſuaded of its goodnei;, 


that I ſpoke higher of it than of any reaſoning of mine any where, becauſe! 
u 


thought 1 to a demonſtration. If it be not fo, it is fit I recall my 
words, and that I do not betray ſo important and fundamental a truth, by a 
weak, but over-valued argument: and therefore I cannot, upon this occaſion, 
but importune your Lordſhip, that if your Lordſhip (as your words ſecm to 
intimate) ſees any weakneſs in it, your Lordſhip would be pleaſed to ſhew 
it me; that either I may amend that fault, and make it concluſive, or elſe 
retract my confidence, and leave that caufe to thoſe who have ſtrength ſuita- 
ble to its weight. But to return to what follows in your Lordſhip's next 
1 CERES 
2. Tux next thing n to be cleared in this diſpute, is, the diſtinction 
« between nature and perſon; and of this we can have no clear and dillin& 
« idea from ſenſation or reflection. And yet all our notions of the doctrine 
of the Trinity depend upon the right underſtanding of it. For we mult 
« talk unintelligibly about this point, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct ap- 
«© prehenſions concerning nature and perſon, and the grounds of identity 
« and diſtinction. But that theſe come not into our minds by theſe ſimple 
ideas of ſenſation and reflection, I ſhall now make it appear.” | 
By this it is plain, that the bufineſs of the following pages is to make it 
appear, that we have no clear and diſtin idea of the diſtinction of nature 
and perſon, from ſenſation or reflection: or, as your r expreſſes i 
a little lower, „the apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, and the 
grounds of identity and diſtinction, come not into our minds by the ſimple 
ideas of ſenſation and reflection.“ | | | 
AnD what, pray my Lord, can be inferred from hence, if it ſhould be fo! 


- 


Your Lordſhip tells us, | 
AlL our notions of the doctrine of the Trinity depend upon the right 
«« underftanding of the diſtinction between nature and perſon; and we mul 
* talk unintelligibly about this point, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct ap- 
% ptehenſions concerning nature and perſon, and the grounds of identi!) 
and diftindtion,” _ 7:7 
Ir it be fo, the inference I ſhould draw from thence (if it were fit for me 


draw any) would be this, that it concerns thoſe who write on that 1 G 


5 


- 


ave 
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bare themſelves, and to lay down to others, clear and diſtinct apprehenſions, 
or notions, or ideas, (call them what you pleaſe) of what they mean by na- 
ture and perſon, and of the grounds of identity and diſtinction. 

Tuts ſeems,” to me, the natural conclufion flowing from your Lordſhip's 
words; which ſeem here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtinct apprehenſions (ſome- 
thing like clear and diſtin& ideas) neceſſary for the avoiding unintelligible 
talk in the doctrine of the Trinity. But I do not fee your Lordſhip can, 
from the neceſſity of clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſon, 
Kc. in the diſpute of the Trinity, bring in one, who has perhaps miſtaken 
the way to clear and diſtinct notions concerning nature and perſon, &c. as 
fit to be anſwered among thoſe. who bring objections againſt the Trinity 
in point of reaſon. I do not ſee why an unitarian may not as well bring him 
in, and argue againſt his Eſſay, in a chapter that he ſhould write, to anſwer 
objections againſt the unity of God, in point of reaſon or revelation: for 
upon what ground ſoever any one writes in this diſpute, or any other, it is 
not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either fide. 

Ir by the way of ideas, which is that of the author of the Eſſay of Human 
Underftanding, a man cannot come to clear and diſtinct apprehenſions con- 
cerning nature and perſon; if, as he propoſes from the ſimple ideas of ſenſa- 
tion and reflection, ſuch apprehenſions cannot be gat; it will follow from 
thence, that he is amiftaken philoſopher: but it will not follow from (thence, 
that he is not an orthodox Chriſtian, for he might (as he did) write his 
| Eflay of Human Underſtanding, without any thought af the controverfy 
between the trinitarians and unitarians: nay, a man might have writ all 
that is in his book, that never heard one word of any ſuch diſpute. 

THERE is in the world a great and (fierce conteſt about nature and grace: 
it would be very hard for me, if I muſt be brought in as a party on eirher 
ide, becauſe a diſputant, in that controverſy, ſhould think the clearand diſtinct 
apprehenſions of nature and grace, come not into our minds by the ſimple ideas 


of ſenſation and reflection. If this be ſo, I may be reckoned among the objec- 


tors againſt all ſorts and points of orthodoxy, whenever any one pleaſes: I may 
be called to account as one heterodox, in the points of froe- grace, free- Will, 
predeſtination, original fin, juſtification by faith, tranſubſtantiation, the pope's 
ſupremacy, and hat not? as well as in the doctrine afithe Trinity; and all 
becauſe they cannot he furniſhed with. clear and diſtinct notions of grace, free- 
will, tranſubſtantiation, &c. by ſenſation or reflection. For in all theſe, or any 
other points, I do not ſee but there may be complaint made, that they have 
nat always right underſtanding and clear notions.ofithaſethings,,on which the 
doctrine they diſpute of depends. And it is not altogether unuſual for men 
i talk unintelligibly to them ſelves and others, in cheſe and other points of 
3 for want of clear and. diſtinct apprehenſions, or (as I would call 
, e did not your Lordſhip diſlike it) ideas: for all which unintelligible 
talking, 1 do not think myſelf accountable, though it ſhould ſo fall out that 
* by ideas, would not help them to what it ſeems is wanting, clear 
my inet notions. If my way be ineffectual to that purpoſe, they may, 
a me, make uſe of any other more ſucceſsful, and leave me out of the 
roverſy, as one uſeleſs to either party, for deciding of the queſtion. 
| | "$04" 0 | DUPPOSING, 
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$v2romnte; as your Lordſhip ſays, and as you have undertaken 


91 f to make 
appear, that © the clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and Wo 


« ſon, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction, ſhould not come int, the 


”» 


mind by the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection; what, I beſccch Your 
Lordſhip, is this to the diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either ſide And 
if after your Lordſhip has endeavoured to give clear and diſtinct apprehengy,, 
of nature and perſon; the 2 in this controverſy ſhould ſtill talk unin- 


telligibly about this point, for want of clear and diſtin& apprehenſions cy. 


cerning nature and perſon; ought your Lordſhip to be brought in amo, 
the partiſans on the other fide, by any one who writ a Vindication of the 


Doctrine of the Trinity? In good earneſt, my Lord, I do not ſce how the 


clear and diſtinct notions of nature and perſon, not coming into the ming 


by the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, any more contains any objection 


againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diſtinct apprehenſion 


of original ſin, juſtification, or tranſubſtantiation, not coming to the mind hy 


the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, contains any objection again} 
the doctrine of original fin, juſtification, or tranſubſtantiation, and ſo of al 


the reſt of the terms uſed in any controverſy in religion; however your 


P..252. 


* ſubſtance, w 


Lordſhip, in a Treatiſe of the Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
and in the chapter where you make it your buſineſs to anſwer objections in 
point of reaſon, ſet yourſelf ſeriouſly to prove, that clear and diſtin ap- 
„ prehenſions concerning nature and perſon, and the grounds of identity and 
«. diſtin&tion, come not into. our minds by theſe ſimple ideas of ſenſation 
and reflection. In order ta the making this appear, we read as followeth: 
« As to nature, that is ſometimes taken for the eſſential property of a 

« thing: as, when we ſay, that ſuch a thing is of a different nature from 
another; we mean no more, than it is difterenced by ſuch properties as 
« come to our knowledge. Sometimes nature is taken for the thing itſelf in 
„ which theſe properties are; and ſo Ariſtotle took nature for a corporca! 
25 had the principles of motion in itſelf; but nature and 

« ſubſtance are of an equal extent; and ſo that which is the ſubject of pow- 
«ers and properties; is the nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiri- 


4 ritual ſubſtances.” ; 

Von Lordſhip, in this paragraph, gives us two ſignifications of the word 
nature: 1. That it is ſometimes taken for eſſential properties, which J cally 
admit. 2. That ſometimes it is taken for the thing itſelf in which thek 
| i ties are, and 1 for ſubſtance itſelf. And this your Lord- 


ip proves out of Ariſtotle. 
WHETHER Ariftotle called the thing itſelf, wherein the eſſential propertiss 


are, nature, Iwill not diſpute :. but that your Lordſhip thinks fit to call ſub- 
ance nature, is evident. And from thence I think your Lordſhip endeavour? 


to prove in the following words, that we can have from ideas no clear and 


. 253. 


«« themſelves. So that the nature of things properly belongs to our 
and not to mere ideas. | 


diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature. Your: Lordthip's words are: 
% IRAN, that by ſenſation and reflection we come to know the power 


and properties of things; but our reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be 
ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt 


eaſon, 
How: | 
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How we come by the idea of ſubſtance, from the ſimple ones of ſenſation 
and reflection, I have endeavoured to ſhew in another place, and therefore 
{hall not trouble your Lordſhip with it here again. But what your Lordſhip 
infers, in theſe words, So that the nature of things properly belongs to our 
« reaſon, and not to mere ideas; I do not well underſtand. Your Lordſhi 
indeed here again ſeems to oppoſe reaſon and ideas; and to that I ſay, mere 


ideas are the objects of the underſtanding, and reaſon is one of the faculties of 


the underſtanding employed about them; and that the underſtanding, or rea- 
ſon, which-ever your Lordſhip pleaſes to call it, makes or forms, out of the 
ſimple ones that come in by ſenſation and reflection, all the other ideas, whe- 
ther general, relative, or complex, by abſtracting, comparing, and compound- 
ing its poſitive ſimple ideas, whereof it cannot make or frame any one, but 
what it receives by ſenſation or reflection. And therefore I never denied that 
reaſon was employed about our particular ſimple ideas, to make out of them 
ideas general, relative, and complex ; nor about all our ideas, whether fim- 
ple or complex, poſitive or relative, general or particular: it being the pro- 
r buſineſs of reaſon, in the ſearch after truth and knowledge, to find out 
the relations between all theſe ſorts of ideas, in the perception whereof know- 
ledge and certainty of truth conſiſts. dp 
Furs, my Lord, are, in ſhort, my notions about ideas, their original and: 
formation, and of the uſe the mind, or reaſon, makes of them in knowledge.. 


Whether your Lordſhip thinks fit to call this a new way of reaſoning, muſt 


be left to your Lordſhip ; whether it be a right way, is that alone which I am 


concerned for. But your Lordſhip ſeems all along (I crave leave here once for 
all to take notice of it) to have ſome particular exception againſt ideas, and 
particularly clear and diſtinct ideas, as if they were not to be uſed, or were of 
no uſe in reaſon and knowledge; or, as if reaſon were oppoſed to them, or 


leads us into the knowledge and certainty of things without them; or, the 


knowledge of things did not at all depend on them. I beg your Lordſhip's 


pardons for expreſſing myſelf fo variouſly and doubtfully in this matter; the 


reaſon, whereof is, becauſe I muſt own, that I do not every-where clearly un- 


derſtand what your Lordſhip means, when you ſpeak, as you do, of ideas; as 


if aſcribed more to them, than belonged to them; or expected more of 


them, than they could do; v. g. where your Lordſhip ſays, 


50x 


Bur is all this contained in the fimple idea of theſe operations?“ And = 241% 
again, * ſo that here it is not the clearneſs of the idea, but an immediate act 28. 


« of perception, which is the true ground of certainty.” And farther, ** ſo 
that our certainty is not from the ideas themſelves, but from the evidence 


* of reaſon.” And in another place, © it is not the idea that makes us certain, P. 250. 


but the. argument from that which we perceive in.and about ourſelves. Is 


Lit from the clear and diſtin: idea of it? No l. but from this argument.“ 


And here, p. 252. the nature of things belongs to our reaſon, and not to 
* mere ideas.“ | r 


Tysss, and ſeveral the like paſſages, your Lordſhip has againſt what your F. 2432 


Lordſhip calls this new way of ideas, and an admirable way to bring us 


a the certainty of reaſon.” 9 87 
e ey LE NEVER: 
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-T nEveR faid nor thought ideas, nor any thing elſe, could bring us to the 
certainty of reaſon, without the exerciſe of reaſon. And then, my Lord, if 


we will employ our minds, and exerciſe our reaſon, to bring us to certaj 


B. i. c. 1.48. 


B. ii. c. 8. 58. | 


F. 253. | 


P. 253. 


what, I beſeech you, ſhall they be employed about but ideas? For N 
my ſenſe of the word, are, whatſoever is the object of the underſtand. 
irg, when a man thinks; or, whatever it is the mind can be employed 
about in thinking.” And again, I have theſe words, ** whatſoever is the 
immediate object of 1 thought, or underſtanding, that I call 


idea. So that my way of ideas, and of coming to certainty by them, 


is to employ our minds in thinking upon ſomething ; and I do not ſee but 
ur Lordſhip yourſelf, and every body elſe, muſt make uſe of my way of 
ideas, unleſs they can find out a way that will bring them to certainty, b 
thinking on nothing. - So that let certainty be placed as much as it will on 
reafon, let the nature of things belong as properly as it will to our reaſon, it 
will nevertheleſs be true, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agrce- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas; and that the complex idea the word nature 
ſtands for, is ultimately made up of the fimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection. 
Your Lordfhip proceeds: | 
Bur we mult yet proceed farther: for nature may be conſidered two ways. 
* 1. As it is in diſtinct individuals, as the nature of a man is equally in 
<< Peter, James, and John; and this is the common nature, with a particular 
<< ſubliſtence proper to each of them. For the nature of man, as in Peter, 
. is diſtinct * wh: the ſame nature, as it is in James and John; otherwiſe, 
„they would be but one perfon, as well as have the ſame nature. And this 
diſtinction of perſons in them, is diſcerned both by our ſenſcs, as to their 


4 
different accidents; and by our reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate exiſt- 


ence; not coming into it at once, and in the ſame manner.” 

2. © NaTvurE may be confidered abſtractly, without reſpect to individual 
<< -perſons; and then it makes an entire notion of itſelf. For however the 
fame nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature itſelf remains 
one and the ſame; which appears from this evident reaſon, that otherwile 
every individual muſt make a different kind.” 

I am fo little confident of my on quickneſs, and of having got from what 
your Lordſhip has faid here, a clear and diſtin& apprehenſion concerning na- 
ture, that I muftibeg your Lordſhip's pardon, if I ſhould happen to diflatis!y 
your Lordſhip, ing unintelligihly, or beſides the purpoſe about it. I mutt 
then cotifefs to your Lordſhip, 1. that I do not clearly underſtand whether your 
Lordfhip, in thefe two paragraphs, ſpeales of nature, as ſtanding for eſſentil 
properties; or of nature, as ſtanding for ſubſtance: and yet it is of great mo- 
ment in the caſe, becauſe your Lordthip allows, that the notion of nature inthe 
former of theſe ſenſes, may be had from ſenſation and reflection; but of nature 
in the latter fenfe, your Lordſhip ſays, it properly belongs to reaſon, and not 
« mere ideas. 2. Your Lordſhip's ſaying, in the firſtof theſe paragraphs, “that 


„ the nature of a man 4 as in P eter, is diſtinct from the fame nature as it is in 
James and John; and in the fecond of them, that however the ſame 


P. 254. 


* nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature itſelf remains one ale 
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« the ſame; does not give me fo clear and. diſtinct an apprehenſion concern- 
ing nature, that I know which, in your Lordſhip's opinion, I ought to 
think; either that one and the fame nature is in Peter and John; or that a 
nature diſtinct from that in John, is in Peter: and the reaſon is, becauſe I 
cannot, in my way by ideas, well put together ane and the ſame and diſtinct. 
My apprehenſion concerning the nature of man, or the. common nature of 
man, if your Lordſhip will, upon this occaſion, give me leave to trouble your 
Lordſhip with it, is, in ſhort, this; that it is a collection of ſeveral ideas, 
combined into one complex, abſtract idea, which when they are found united 
in any individual exiſting, though joined in that exiſtence with ſeveral other 


ideas, that individual or particular being is truly ſaid to have the nature of 


2 man, or the nature of a man to be in him; for as much as all theſe ſimple 
ideas are found united in him, which anſwer the complex, abſtract idea, 
to which the ſpecifick name man is given by any one; which abſtract, ſpe- 
ciick idea, he keeps the ſame, when he applies the ſpecifick name ſtanding 
for it, to diſtinct individuals; i. e. no-body changes his idea of a man, when 
he ſays Peter is a man, from that idea which he makes the name man to- 
ſtand for, When he calls John a man. This ſhort way by ideas has not, I 
confeſs, thoſe different, and more learned and ſcholaſtick conſiderations ſer 
down by your Lordſhip. But how they are neceſſary, or at all tend to prove 
what your Lordſhip has 1 to prove, viz. that we have no clear and 
diſtin idea of nature, from the fimple ideas got from ſenſation and reflecti- 
on, I confeſs I do not yet ſee. But your Lordſhip goes on to it. 
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dy refle&tion and ſenſation. And I ſhall lay down the hypotheſis of thoſe, 
« who refolve our certainty into ideas, as plainly and intelligibly as I can.” 

Hers I am got again into the plural number; for though it be ſaid the 
bypotheſis of thoſe,” yet my words alone are quoted for that hypotheſis, and 
not a word of any body elſe in this whole buſineſs concerning nature. What. 
they are, I ſhall give the reader, as your Lordſhip has ſet. them down. 


1. Mx are told, * that all fimple ideas are true and adequate. Not, that Human Un- 
they are the true repreſentations of things without us; but that they are derſtanding. 


the true effects of ſuch powers in them, as produce ſuch ſenſation within 
dus. © So that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by them, but the 
effects they have upon us. | F Sos 8 
Fox theſe words of mine, I find Human Underſtanding, B. ii. ch. 30, 31. 
quoted ; but I crave leave to obſerve to your Lordſhip, that in neither of 
theſe chapters do I find the words, as they ſtand here in your Lordſhip's 
book. In B. ii. chap. 31. ſect. 2. of my Eſſay, I find theſe words, that all. 
our fimple ideas are adequate, becauſe being nothing but the effects of cer- 
\ tn powers in things fitted or ordained by God, to produce ſuch ſenſations 
in us; they cannot but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe powers.” 
And in chap. 30. ſect. 2. I fay, that . our ſimple ideas are all rea}, all agree 
* the reality of things. Not that they are all of them the images or re- 
Preſentations of what does exiſt; the contrary whereof, in all but the 
primary qualities of bodies, hath been already ſhewed.” 


THESE: 


b. ii. chap.. 
$0, 31. 
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Tuxsx are the words in my book, from whence thoſe in your Lordſhip's 
ſeem to be gathered, but with ſome difference: for I do not remember that 
1 have any where ſaid, of all our ſimple ideas, that they are none of them true 
repreſentations of things without us; as the words I find in your Lordſhip's 
book, ſeem to make me ſay. The contrary whereof appears from the words 
which I have ſet down, out of chap. 30. where I deny only the ſimple ideas 
of ſecondary qualities to be repreſentations ; but do every-where aftirm, that 
the ſimple ideas of primary qualities are the images or repreſentations of 
what does exiſt without us. So that my words, in the chapters quoted by 
your Lordſhip, not ſaying that all our ſimple ideas are only effects, and none 


of them repreſentations, your Lordſhip, 1 humbly conceive, cannot, upon 


that account, infer from my words, as you do here, viz. * fo that really we 
can underſtand nothing certainly by them.“ 

Tux remaining words of this ſentence, I muſt beg your Lordſhip's par- 
Aon, if I profeſs I do not underſtand : they are theſe; “ but the effects they 
% have upon us.” They here, and them in the preceding words to which 
they are joined, ſignify ſimple ideas; for it is of thoſe your Lordſhip inſers, 


*« fo that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by them, but the effects 
% they have upon us.” And then your Lordſhip's words import thus much, 


*© ſo that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by ſimple ideas, but 
the effects ſimple ideas have upon us:“ which I cannot underſtand to be 


what your Lordſhip intended to infer from the preceding words taken to 


be mine. For I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip argues, from my opinion concern- 
ing the ſimple ideas of ſecondary qualities, the little real knowledge we ſhould 
receive from them, if it be true, that they are not repreſentations or images 
of any thing in bodies, but only effects of certain powers in bodies to pro- 
duce them in us: and in that ſenſe I take the liberty to read your Lordhip's 


words thus; ſo that we can really underſtand nothing certainly but [theſe 


ideas] by the effects [thoſe powers] have upon us. To which I anſwer, 
1. THAT we as certainly know and diſtinguiſh things by ideas, ſuppoſing 


them nothing but effects produced in us by theſe powers, as if they were 


repreſentations. I can as certainly, when J have occaſion for either, diſtin- 
guiſh gold from filver by the colour, or wine from water by the taſte; if 
the colour of the one, or the taſte of the other, be only an effect of their 
powers on me; as if that colour and that taſte were repreſentations and re- 
ſemblances of ſomething in thoſe bodies. | 


2. T answteR; that we have certainly as much pleaſure and delight by 


thoſe ideas, one way as the other. The ſmell of a violet or taſte of a peach. 
gives me as real and certain delight, if it be only an effect, as if it were the 
true reſemblance of ſomething in that flower and fruit. And I a little the 
more wonder to hear your Lordſhip complain ſo much of want of certain 
in this caſe, when I.read theſe words of your Lordſhip in another place: 
Tu Ar from the powers and properties of things which are knowable by 
« us, we may know as much of the internal eſſence of things, as thoſe powers 


and properties diſcover. I do not ſay, that we can know all eſſences of things 


5 alike; nor that we can attain to a perfect underſtanding of all that mm 
, 5 | , | 
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« them: but if we can know ſo much, as that there are certain beings in 
« the world, endued with ſuch diſtin& powers and properties; what is it 
« we complain of, in order to our certainty of things? But we do not ſee 
« the bare efſence of things. What is that bare eſſence, without the powers 
« and properties belonging to it? It is that internal conſtitution of things, 
« from — thoſe on and properties low. Suppoſe we be ignorant 
« of this (as we are like to be, for any diſcoveries that have been yet made) 
« that is a good argument, to prove the uncertainty of philoſophical ſpe- 
« culations, about the real eſſence of things; but it is no prejudice to us, 
« who enquire after the certainty of ſuch eſſences. For although we cannot 
« comprehend the internal frame or conſtitution of things, nor in what 
manner they do flow from the ſubſtance ; yet by them we certainly know, 
« that there are ſuch eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſhed from each 
« other by their powers and properties.” 

Grvg me leave, if your Lordſhip pleaſe, to argue after the ſame manner in 
the preſent caſe: that from theſe imple ideas which are knowable by us, 
we know as much of the powers and internal conſtitutions of things, as 
theſe powers diſcover ; and, if we can know ſo much, as that there are ſuch 
powers, and that there are certain beings in the world, endued with ſuch 
powers and properties, that, by theſe ſimple ideas that are but the effects of 
theſe powers, we can as certainly diſtinguiſh the beings wherein thoſe 
powers are, and receive as certain advantage from them, as if thoſe ſimple 
ideas were reſemblances : what is it we complain of the want of, in order 
to our certainty of things? But we do not ſee that internal conſtitution from 
whence thoſe powers flow. Suppoſe we be ignorant of this (as we are like 
to be for any diſcoveries that have been yet made) that is a good argument, 
to ſhew how ſhort our philoſophical ſpeculations are about the real, internal 
conſtitutions of things; but is no prejudice to us, who by thoſe ſimple 
ideas ſearch out, find, and diſtinguiſh things for our uſes. For though, by 
| thoſe ideas which are not reſemblances, we cannot comprehend the internal 
frame or conſtitution of things, nor in what manner theſe ideas are produced 
in us, by thoſe powers; yet by them we certainly know, that there are ſuch 
ellences or conſtitutions of theſe ſubſtances, that have thoſe powers, where- 
by they regularly produce thoſe ideas in us; and that they are diſtinguiſhed 
from each other by thoſe powers. 0 

Taz next words your Lordſhip ſets down, as out of my book, are: 
2. ALL our ideas of ſubſtances are imperfect and inadequate, hecauſe 
g they refer to the real eſſences of things of which we are ignorant, and no 
7 man knows what ſubſtance is in itſelf : and they are all falſe, when looked 

on as the repreſentations of the unknown eflences of things.” f 

Ix theſe too, my Lord, you muſt give me leave to take notice, that there is 


8 


. 254. 


little variation from my words: for I do not fay, „that all our ideas of B. i. c. 21. 


: ubſtances are imperfect and - inadequate, ' becauſe they refer to the real 
cuences of things; for ſome people may not refer them to real eſſences. 
* do ſay, „ that all ideas of ſubſtances, which are referred to real 
OL. I. ee : « effences, 
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s eſſences, are in that reſpect inadequate :” As may be ſeen more at large in 


that chapter. | | 1 
Your Lordſhip's next quotation has in it ſomething of a like lip, Th, 


words which your Lordſhip ſets down; are, 


© 3- ABSTRACT ideas are only general names, made by ſeparating cir. 
** cumſtances of time and place, &c. from them, which are only the 
inventions and creatures of the underſtanding.” 

For. theſe your Lordſhip quotes chap. iii. 5 6. of my third book; where 
my words are, The next thing to be conſideted, is, how general words 
come to be made. For ſince all things that exiſt are only particulars, hoy 

come we by general terms? or where find we thoſe general natures they are 
ſuppoſed to ſtand for? Words become general, by being made ſigns of 
general ideas; and ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the 
' circumſtances of time or place, and any other ideas that may determine 
them to this or that particular. exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction, 

they are made capable of repreſenting more individuals than one; each of 
which, having in it a conformity to that abſtract idea, is (as we call it) 


of that ſort.” By which words it appears, that I am far enough from 


faying, that abſtra& ideas are only general names.” Your Lordſhip's next 
quotation out of my book, is, | ; 7 


4% 4. ESSENCE may be taken two ways: 1. For the real, internal, un- 


© known conſtitutions of things; and in this ſenſe it is underſtood as to 


particular things. 2. For the abſtra&-.idea;--and- one is ſaid to be the 
« nominal, the other the real eſſence. And the nominal eſſences only are 
„ immutable, and are helps to enable them to conſider things, and to dil- 
„ courſe of them.” o 


| as / 
HERE too, I think, there are ſome words left out, which are neceſſary to 


make my meaning clearly underſtood ; which your Lordſhip will fnd, 


if you think fit to give yourſelf the trouble to caſt your eye again on that 
chapter, which you here quote. But not diſcerning clearly what uſe your 
Lordſhip makes of them, as they are either in your Lordſhip's quotation, 0r 


in my book, I ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip about them. Your Lordſhip 


goes on: 913 | 


« Bur two things are granted, which tend to clear this matter. 
« 1. THAT there is a real eflence, which is the foundation of powers 
„ and properties... 


- 


2. THAT we may. know theſe powers and properties, although we are 


„ignorant of the real eflence.”. _ I N 

Ir by that indefinite expreſſion, ve may know theſe powers and pro- 
<«« perties,” your Lordſhip means, that we may know ſome of the power? 
and properties that depend. on the real eſſences. of ſubſtances ;” 1 grunt | 
to. be my meaning. If your Lordſhip, in theſe words, comprehends 1 
their powers and properties, that goes beyond my meaning. From thele 
two things, which I grant your Lordſhip ſays, you infer, 


4% 1. THAT 
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„. Tur from thoſe true and adequate ideas, which we have of the 


« modes and properties of things, we have ſufficient certainty of the real 
' « offence of them: far theſe ideas are allowed to be; true; and either by 
them we may judge of the truth of things, or we can make no judgment 
« at all of any thing without ourſelves. = 4254 
Ax our ideas be only the effects we ſee of the powers of things without 
« us , yet our reaſon muſt be ſatisfied, that there could be no ſuch powers, 
« unleſs there were ſome real beings which had them. So that either we 
« may be certain, by theſe effects, of the real being of things; or it is not 
« poſſible; as we are framed, to have any certainty atall of any thing without 
« qurſelves.. Fe | 
A this, if I miſtake not your Lordſhip, is only to prove, that by the 
ideas of properties and powers which we obſerve in things, our reaſon muſt 
be ſatisſied that there are without us real beings, with real eſſences: which 
being that which I readily-own and have faid in my book, I cannot but 
acknowledge myſelf obliged to your Lordſhip, for being at the pains to 
colle& places out of my book to prove what I hold in it; and the more, 
becauſe your Lordſhip does it by ways and ſteps, which I ſhould never poſ- 
fibly have thought of. Your Lordſhip's next inference is: 
2. THAT from the powers and properties of things, which are knowable 
« by us, we may know as much of the internal eflence of things, as thoſe 
powers and properties diſcover... I do not ſay, that we can know all eſſences 
* of things alike; nor that we can attain to a perfect underſtanding of all 
that belong to them: but if we can know ſo much, as that there are certain 
« beings jnithe world, endued-with ſuch diſtinct powers and properties; what 
e is it we complain of the want of, in order to our certainty of things? But 
| © we do not ſee the bare eſſence of things. What is that bare eſſence with; 
out the powers and properties belonging to it? It is that internal conſtitution 
Hof things, from whence thoſe powers and properties low. Suppoſe we be 
ignorant of this (as we are like to be, for any diſcoveries that have been 
** yet made) that is a good argument to prove the uncertainty of philoſophical 
ſpeculations, about the real eſſences of things; but it is no prejudice to us, 
who enquire after the certainty of ſuch eſſences. For although we cannot 
- comprehend: the internal frame or conſtitution of things, nor in what 
manner they do flow from the ſubſtance ; yet, by them, we certainly 
* know that there are ſuch eflences, and that they are diſtinguiſhed from 
© ach other by their powers and properties.” et IR | 
Tuns ſecond inference ſeems: to be nothing but a reproof to thoſe who 


* complain, ( that they do not ſee the bare eflences of things.” Complaining 


that God did not make us otherwiſe than he has, and with larger capacities 

than he has thought fit to give us, is, I confeſs, a fault worthy of your Lord- 
s reproof. But to ſay, that if we knew the real eſſences or internal con- 
utions of thoſe beings, ſome of whoſe properties we know; we ſhould 
"Ve much more certain knowled e concerning thoſe things and their pro- 

* Lam ſure is true, and I think no faulty complaining; and if it be, 
muſt on myſelf to your Lordſhip to be one of thoſe complainers. 5. 
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3 Bur your Lordſhip aſæs, what is it we complain of the want of 1 
«« order to our certainty of things?“ | WILT W's 7: 
Ir your Lordſhip means, as your words ſeem to import, * what is it we 


complain of, in order to our certainty,” that thoſe properties are the ro- 


perties of ſome beings, or that ſomething does exiſt when. thoſe Properties 


exiſt? I anſwer, we complaifi of the want of nothing in order to that 


certainty, or ſuch a certainty as that is. But there are other very deſirable 


certainties, or other parts of knowledge concerning the ſame things, which 

we may want, when we have thoſe certainties. Knowing the colour, figure 

and ſmell of hyſſop, I can, when I ſee hyſſop, know ſo much, as that there 

is a certain being in the world, endued with ſuch diſtin& powers and pro- 

13 and yet I may juſtly complain, that I want ſomething in order 
0 


certainty, that hyſſop will cure a bruiſe or a cough, or that it will kil 


moths; or, uſed in a certain way, harden iron; or an hundred other uſeful 


properties that may be in it, which I ſhalt never know); and yet might 
be certain of, if I knew the real eſſences, or internal conſtitutions of things, 
on which their properties depend. 


Your Lordſhip agreeing with me, that the real eſſence is that interna 


conſtitution of things, from whence their powers and properties flow; adds 


farther, ©* ſuppoſe we be ignorant of this [eſſence] as we are like to be for 
any diſcoveries that have been yet made, that it is a good argument to 


prove the uncertainty of philoſophical ſpeculations about the real eſſences 


aof things; but it is no prejudice to us, who enquire after the certainty 


of ſuch effences.” 


I Kxow no-body that ever denied the certainty of ſuch real eſſences or 
internal conſtitutions, in things that do exiſt, if it be that that your Lordſhip 
means by certainty of ſuch eſſences. - If it be any other certainty that your 
Lordſhip enquires after, relating to ſuch eſſences, I confeſs I know not what 
it is, ſince your Lordſhip acknowledges, <* we are ignorant of thoſe real 


«« eflences, thoſe internal conſtitutions, and are like to be ſo; and ſeem 


to think it the incurable cauſe of uncertainty in philoſophical ſpeculz- 
tions. — | þ 

Your Lordſhip adds, © for although we cannot comprehend the internal 
frame ind conſtitution of things, nor in what manner they do flow from 
« the ſubſtance.” | | 

HRE I muſt acknowledge to your Lordſhip, that my notion of the 
eſſences differs a little from your Lordſhip's ; for I do not take them to fon 
from the ſubſtance in any created being, but to be in every thing that in- 
ternal conſtitution, or frame, or modification of the fubſtance, which God 
in his wiſdom and good pleaſure thinks fit to give to every ner 

bag and ſuch eſſences I grant there are in a 

things that exiſt. Your Lordſhip's third inference begins thus: 
* z. The eſſences of things, as they are knowable by us, have a reality 
in them: for they are founded on the natural conſtitution of things. = 
I THINK the real eſſences of things are not ſo much founded on, as tl 


8 t there 15 
ny are " real conſtitution of things, and es I eaſily gran "bi 
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reality in them; and it was from that reality that I called them real effences. 
Put yet from hence I cannot agree to what follows: | 
« AND however the abſtracted ideas are the work of the mind, yet they are 
« not mere creatures of the mind ; as appears by an inſtance produced of the 
s efſence of the ſun being in one ſingle individual; in which caſe it is granted, 
« that the idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more ſuns might agree in it, and it 
« is as much a ſort, as if there were as many ſuns as there are ſtars. 
« $9 that here we have a real eſſence ſubſiſting in one individual, but capable 
« of being multiplied into more, and the ſame eſſence remaining. But in 
« this one ſun there is a real eſſence, and not a mere nominal or abſtracted 
« eſſence: but ſuppoſe there were more ſuns ; would not each of them have 
« the real efſence of the ſun? For what is it makes the ſecond ſun to be 
« a true ſun, but having the ſame real eſſence with the firſt? If it were but a 
nominal effence; then the ſecond would have nothing but the name.” 
Ta1s, my Lord, as I underſtand it, is to prove, that the abſtract, general 
eſſence of any ſort of things, or things of the ſame denomination, v. g. of 
man or marigold, hath a real being out of the underſtanding ; which I con- 
feſs, my Lord, Iam not able to conceive. Your Lordſhip's proof here brought 
out of my Eflay, concerning the ſun, I humbly conceive will not reach it: 
becauſe what is ſaid there, does not at all concern the real, but nominal 
eſſence ; as is evident from hence, that the idea I ſpeak of there, is a complex 
idea; but we have no complex idea of the internal conſtitution, or real eſ- 
ſence, of the ſun. Beſides, I ſay expreſsly, that our diſtinguiſhing ſub- 
ſtances into ſpecies by names, is not at all founded on their real eſſences. So 
that the ſun being one of theſe ſubſtances, I cannot, in the place quoted by 
your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean by eflence of the ſun, the real eſſence of 
the ſun, unleſs I had ſo expreſſed it. But all this argument will be at an end, 
when your Lordſhip ſhall have explained what you mean by theſe words, 
* true ſun.” In my ſenſe of them, any thing will be a true ſun, to which 
the name ſun may be truly and properly applied; and to that ſubſtance or 
thing, the name ſun may be truly and properly applied, which has united in 
it that combination of ſenſible qualities, by which any thing elſe that is called 
ſun is diſtinguiſhed from other ſubſtances, i. e. by the nominal eſſence: and 
thus our ſun is denominated and diſtinguiſhed 8 a fixed ſtar; not by a 
real eſſence that we do not know (for if we did, it is poſſible we ſhould find 
the real eſſence or conſtitution of one of the fixed ſtars to be the ſame with 
that of our ſun) but by a complex idea of ſenſible qualities co- exiſting; 
which, wherever they are found, make a true ſun. And thus I crave leave 
to anſwer your Lordſhip's queſtion, ** for what is it makes the ſecond ſun to 
* bea true ſun, but having the ſame real eſſence with the firſt? If it were 
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* but a nominal eflence, then the - ſecond would have nothing but the 


* name.” | 


k 3 conceive, if it had the nominal eſſence, it would have ſomething 
bendes 


it truly 
real eſſe 
at that real eſſence is in the ſecond ſun, and makes the ſecond ſun. I grant 

| it, 


a ſun, or to make it be a true ſun, though we know nothing of that 


nee whereon that nominal one depends. Your Lordſhip will then argue, 


the name, viz. that nominal eſſence, which is ſufficient to denominate 
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it, when the ſecond tun comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceived by us to hae 1 
the ideis contained in our complex idea, i. e. in our nominal ellence gf , 50 
For ſhould it be true (as is now believed by aſtronomers) that the real eſſence 
of the ſun were in any of the fixed ſtars, yet ſuch a ſtar could not for tha 


** ; be 
| by us called a fun, whillt it anſwers not our complex idea or nominal 10 


Ibid. 


ſence of a ſun. But how far that will prove, that the eſſences of things,. a, 
they are knowable by us, have a reality in them, diſtinct from that of abſtra& 
ideas in the mind, which are merely creatures of the mind, I do not ſee; 1 
we ſhall farther enquire, in conſidering your Lordſhip's following words: 


* THEREFORE there muſt be a real eſſence in every individual of the (yn 


« kind.” Yes, and I beg leave of, your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different kind 


too. For that alone is it which makes it to.be what it is. 
THAT every individual ſubſtance which has a real, internal, individual 


conſtitution, I. e. a real eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I readily 


grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, 
_ © PETER, James, and John are all true and real men.” Anſw. Without 
doubt, ſuppoſing them to be men, they are true and real men, i. e. ſuppoſing 


the name of that ſpecies belongs to them. And fo three bobaques are all true 


and real bobaques, ſuppoſing the name of that ſpecies of animals belongs to 
them. . , | 

Fox I beſcech your Lordthip to conſider, whether in your way of arguing, 
by naming them Peter, James, and John, names familiar to us, as appropriated 
to individuals of the ſpecies - man, your Lordſhip does not at firſt ſuppoſe 
them men; and then very fafely aſk, whether they be not all true and real 


men? But if I ſhould aſk your Lordſhip, whether Weweena, Chuckerey and 


Tbid. 


Couſheda, were true and real men or no Your Lordihip would not be able 


to tell me, until I having pointed out to your Lordſhip the individuals called 
by thoſe. names, . your, Lordſhip, by examining whether they had in thera 
thoſe ſenſible qualities, which, your Lordſhip has combined into that complex 
idea, to which you give the ſpecifick name man, determined them all, or ſome 


of them, to be the ſpecies which you call man, and fo to be true and real 


men.: which when your Lordſhip has determined, it is plain you did it by 
that which is only the nominal eſſence, as notnowing the real one. Put 
your Lordſhip farther aſks. | 5 git 
«© WHAT is it makes Peter, James, and John, real men? Is it the aitri- 
* buting the general name to them ? No certainly; but that the true and 
* real eſſence of a man is in every one of them. | 
I Is when your Lordſhip aſks, what makes them men? your Lordſhip uſed 
the word, making, in the proper ſenſe for theefficient cauſe, and in that ſenſo i 
were true, that the eflence of a man, i. e. the ſpecifick eſſence of that ſpecies, 


made a man; it would undoubtedly follow, that this ſpecifick eſſence had a 


reality beyond that of being only a general abſtract idea in the mind. But 


When it is ſaid, that it is the true and real eſſence of a man in every one 9 


i. e. the properties anſwering the complex abſtract idea, to which the ſpecifick 


them that makes Peter, James, and John, true and real men; the true and 
real meaning of theſe words is no more, but that the efſence of that [pecie®, 


name 
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dame is given, being found in them, that makes them be properly and truly 
called men, or is the reaſon why they are called men. Your Lordſhip adds, 

„ Anp we mult be as certain of this, as we are that they are men.” P. 258. 

How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are men, but 
only by our ſenſes, findin thoſe properties in them which anſwer the ab- 
tract complex idea, which is in our minds of the ſpecifick idea, to which 
we have annexed the ſpecifick name man? This I take to be the true 
meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in the next words, viz. © they take Ibid. 
« their denotnination of being men, from that common nature or efſence 
« which is in them; and I am apt to think, theſe words will not hold true 
in any other ſenſe. © #3 

Your Lordſhip's fourth inference begins thus: 
„ TyarT the general idea is nat made from the ſimple ideas, by the mere Ibid. 

« z@ of the mind abſtracting from circumſtances, but from reaſon and 
« confideration” of the nature of things.” 

[ THOUGHT, my Lord, that reaſon and confideration had been acts of the 
mind, mere acts of the mind, when any thing was done by them. Your 
Lordſhip gives a reaſon for it, viz. | | 

« Fox when we ſee ſeveral individuals that have the ſame powers and Ibid. 
properties, we thence infer, that there muſt be ſomething common to 
« all, which makes them of one kind.” | | | 
' I6rANT the inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that this A 
proves, that the general idea the name is annexed to, is not made by the mind. Y 
| have faid, and it agrees with what your Lordſhip here ſays, that the mind, 
in making its complex ideas of ſubſtances, only follows nature, and puts no B. iii. c. 6. 4 
ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to have an union in nature: no-body ** 29. | "1 
« joins the voice of a ſheep with the ſhape of an horſe; nor the colour of lead, 
* with the weight and fixedneſs of gold, to be the complex ideas of any real. 
« ſubſtances ; unleſs he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his 
* diſcourſe with unintelligible words. Men obſerving certain qualities al- 1 
ways joined and exiſting together, therein copied nature, and of ideas ſo | 1 
* united, made their complex ones of ſubſtances, &c.” Which is very little Il 
different from what your Lordſhip here ſays, that it is from our obſervation A 
ef individuals, that we come to infer, “that there is ſomething common to = 
them all.” But I do not ſee how it will thence follow, that the general or 
lpecifick idea is not made by the mere act of the mind. No, ſays your Lordſhi ps. 

© THERE is fomething common to them all, which makes them of one P. 259. 
* kind; and if the difference of kinds be real, that which makes them all of 
5 one kind muſt not be a nominal, but real eſſence.” 7 | | 

Tals may be ſome objection to the name of nominal eſſence; but is, as I 

umbly conceive, none to the thing deſigned by it. There is an internal con- 
tution of things, on which their properties depend. This your Lordſhipand 

e agreed of, and this we call the real eſſence. There are alſo certain com- 
: ex ideas, or combinations of theſe properties in men's minds, to which the 
ena annex ſpecifick names, or names of ſorts or kinds of things. This, 
e your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex ideas, for want of a 

der name, I have called nominal eſſences; how properly, I will not diſpute. 

I. But 


. 
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But if any one will help me toa better name for them, I am ready to recen 

it; till then I muſt, to expreſs myſelf, uſe this. Now, my Lord, body li 
and the power of reaſoning, being not the real eſſence of a man, as ! beliey, 
your Lordſhip will agree: will your Lordſhip fay, that they are not enough 
to make the thing wherein they are found, of the kind called man, and A 
of the kind called baboon; becauſe the difference of theſe kinds is real? If 
this be not real enough to make the thing of one kind and not of another 

I do not ſee how animal rationale can be enough to diſtinguiſh a man from 
an horſe: for that is but the nominal, not real efſence of that kind, deſigned 
by the name man. And yet, I ſuppoſe, every one thinks it real enough, to 
make a real difference between that and other kinds. And if nothing will 
ſerve the turn, to make things of one kind and not of another (which, as | 
have ſhewed, ſignifies no more but ranking of them under different ſpecifick 
names) but their real, unknown conſtitutions, which are the real eſſences we 
are {peaking of, I fear it would be a long while before we ſhould have really 
different kinds of ſubſtances, or diſtin names for them; unleſs we could 


diſtinguiſh them by theſe differences, of which we have no diſtinct concep- 


P. 259. 


Ibid. 


tions. For I think it would not be readily anſwered me, if I ſhould de- 
mand, wherein lies the real difference in the internal conſtitution of a ft 
from that of a buck; which are each of them very well known to be of one 
kind, and not of the other; and no- body queſtions but that the kinds 
whereof each of them is, are really different. Your Lordſhip farther fays, 
* Ap this difference doth not depend upon the complex ideas of ſub- 
«« ſtances, whereby men arbitrarily join modes together in their minds.“ 
I conFEss, my Lord, I know not what to fay to this, becauſe I do not 
know what theſe complex ideas of ſubſtances are, whereby men arbitrarily 


join modes together in their minds. But I am apt to think there is a mi- 


ſtake in the matter, by the words that follow, which are theſe: 

Fo let them miſtake in their complication of ideas, either in leaving 
«out or putting in what doth; not belong to them; and let their ideas be 
*«* what they pleaſe, the real eſſence of a man, and an horſe, and a tree, are 
« juſt what they were 19, vos Ho 60 wond 51 rf dts 


Tux miſtake I ſpoke of, Thumbly ſuppoſe is this, that things are here taken 


to be diſtinguiſhed by their real eſſences; when by the very way of ſpeaking 


name ſtands for; it is certain that the real eſſence of all the individuals, com- 


of them, it is clear, that they are already diſtinguiſhed by their nominal eſſences, 
and are fo taken to be. For what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lord- 
ſhip mean, when you ſay, the real eſſence of a man, and an horſe, and 
** tree,” but that there are ſuch kinds already ſet out by the ſignification of 
theſe names, man, horſe, tree? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is the 
fGgnification of each of theſe ſpecifick names, but the complex idea it ſtands 
for? And that complex idea is the nominal eſſence, and nothing elſe. 1 
that taking man, as your Lordſhip does here, to ſtand for a kind or ſortof in * 
viduals; all which agree in that common, complex idea, which that ſpeci 


prehended under the ſpecifick name man, in your uſe of it, would be 2 bs 
fame, let others leave out or put into their complex idea of man 1 
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leaſe; becauſe the real eſſence on which that unaltered complex idea, 1. e. 
thoſe properties depend, muſt neceſſarily be concluded to be the ſame. 

For I take it for granted, that in uſing the name man, in this place, your 
Lordſhip uſes it for that complex idea which is in your Lordſhip's mind of 
1 ſpecies. So that your Lordſhip, by putting it for, or ſubſtituting it in, 

the place of that complex idea, where you ſay; the real eſſence of it is juſt as 

it was, or the very ſame it was; does ſuppoſe the idea it ſtands for to be ſteadily 
* the fame. For if I change the ſignification of the word man, whereby it may 
not comprehend juſt the ſame individuals which in your Lordſhip ſenſe it 
does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are men in your ſig- 
nifcation of the word man, or take in others to which your Lordſhip does 
not allow the name man: I do not think your Lordſhip will ſay, that the real 
ence of man, in both theſe ſenſes, is the ſame : and yet your Lordſhip ſeems 
to ſay ſo, when you ſay, let men miſtake in the complication of their ideas, 
« either in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them; and let 
« their ideas be what they pleaſe; the real eſſence of the individuals com- 
« nrehended under the names annexed to theſe ideas, will be the ſame:” 
for ſo, I humbly conceive, it muſt be put, to make out what your Lordſhip 
ams at. For as your Lordſhip puts it by the name of man, or any other ſpe- 
ciick name, your Lordſhip ſeems to me to ſuppoſe, that that name ſtands for, 
and not for, the ſame idea, at the ſame time. 8 


Fox example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's idea, to which you annex the A 
ſign man, be a rational animal; let another man's idea be a rational animal of 
ſuch a ſhape; let a third man's idea be of an animal of ſuch a ſize and ſhape, i 
leaving out rationality ; let a fourth's be an animal with a body of ſuch a 1 
ſhape, and an immaterial ſubſtance, with a power of reaſoning ; let a fifth 3 
leave out of his idea an immaterial ſubſtance: it is plain every one of theſe | it 
will call his a man, as well as your Lordſhip; and yet it is as plain that man, f | 
4 ſtanding for all theſe diſtin, complex ideas, cannot be ſuppoſed to have bi 
the fame internal conſtitution, i. e. the ſame real eſſence. The truth is, every " 
diſtin, abſtract idea, with a name to it, makes a real, diſtin kind, whatever ; 4 
the real eſſence (which we know not of any of them) be. rH EDD 

Axp therefore I grant it true, what your Lordſhip ſays in the next words, P. 259. 
and let the nominal eſſences differ never ſo much, the real, common eſſence 
er nature of the ſeveral kinds, is not at all altered by them; i. e. that our 
thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real conſtitutions that are in things that 
iſt; there is nothing more certain, But yet it is true, that the change of 
| Keas to which we annex them, can and does alter the ſignification of their 

names, and thereby alter the kinds, which by theſe names we rank and ſort 
dem into, Your Lordſhip farther adds, | . 
. * AND theſe real eſſences are unchangeable, i. e. the internal conſtitutions Itil. 

aue unchangeable. Of what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are the internal 
<nltitutions unchangeable ? Not of any thing that exiſts, but of God alone; 
- they may be changed all as eaſily by that hand that made them, as the. 
mY frame of a watch. What then is it that is unchangeable? The in- 

Vo itution or real eſſence of a ſpecies :' which, in plain Engliſh, is no | 
L. I. Nee more | 
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aye. reaſon to conclude there is the ſame real, internal conſtitution 
nn webe N 
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Lordſhip proves the real effences to be unchangeable, hecaug 


JC 


VVV 
«© ence, yet there is a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals of the 


1 
- 


«* ſame nature. And here les the true common idea of a perſon, which 


g 2 bob Lig HI Alf 5 [ Ain Lee RA 27 | 
555 ariſes from that manner. of ſubſtance which is in one individual, and is not 


« communicable to another. An individual, intelligent ſubſtance, is rather 


„ uppoſed to the making of a perſon, than the proper definition of it: for 


« 2 perfor relates to ſomething, which doth diſtinguiſh it from another in- 
« telligent ſubſtance in the ſame nature and therefore the foundation of it 
Pes in the peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence, which agrees to one, and, G 
„ none elfe of the kind: and this is it which, is called perſonality.” 
Bur then your Lordſhip aſks, © but how do vur imple ideas help us out 
« in this matter? Can, we learn, from them the difference of nature and 
PP rſon * 4614 — 4 | 
fr nature and perſon are taken for two real beings, that do or can exiſt any 
where, without any relation to theſe two names, I muſt confeſs I do not ſee 
how fimple ideas, ot any thing elſe, can help us out in this matter; 0 
can we from fimple ideas, or any thing elſe that I know, learn the difference 
between them, nor what they are. 
Tux reaſon why I ſpeak thus, is becauſe your Lordſhip, in your fore-cited 


words, ſays, © here lies the true idea of a perſon ;” and in the foregoing dil 
I bu a | 4 þ ; courſe 


2 © it {} 
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ute eaks of nature, as if it were ſome ſteady, eſtabliſhed being, to which 

Nette preciſe idea neceſſarily belongs to make it a true idea: whereas, 

jo 4765 in the way of ideas, I begin at the other end, and think that the 
d per 


word perſon in itſelf ſignifies nothing; and fo no idea belonging to it, no- 
thing can be (aid to be the true idea of it. But as ſoon as the common uſe 
"t any language has appropriated it to any idea, then that is the true idea, of 
Aerion, and ſo of nature; but becauſe the propriety of language, i. e. the 
piecile idea that every word ſtands for, is not always exactly known, but is 
often diſputed, there 18 no other way for him that uſes a word that is in diſ- 


. 
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e ö ma he ſignifies by it; and then the diſpute can be no 


nger verbal, but muſt neceſfarily be about the idea which he tells us he 
' WW * iD 4 n l 4 2 * © af 14 ALIA - G3. of 

12 ts it for, | 2 | | [en f : | Mp | 15 Tr 2 =P, HY 4 \ #; : AS 
Tak therefore nature and perſon for the ſighs of two ideas they are 


4 : 


t to ſtand for, there is nothing, I think, that helps us fo ſoon, nor ſo well 
to find the difference of nature and perſon, as fimple ideas; for by enume- 
nating all the ſimple ideas, that are contained in the complex idea that each 
of them is made to ſtand for, we ſhall immediately ſee the whole difference 
eee enen gy 220 HD 490 1 


* 
9 8 


** 
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Pa be it from me t6 ſay there is no other way but this: your Lordſhip 
propoſing to clear the diſtinction between nature and perſon, and having de- 
chred, “ we can have no clear and diſtinct idea of it by ſenſation or reflection, 
« 2nd that the grounds of identity and diſtinction come not into our minds 
« by the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection; gave me ſome Hopes of 
geting farther infight into theſe matters, ſo as to have more clear and di- 
| 23 „e nature and perſon, than was to be had by 
ideas, But after having, with attention, more than once read over what 
your Lordſhip, with ſo much application, has writ thereupon „Imuſt, with 
regret, confeſs, that the way is too delicate, and the matter too abftrufe, for 
my capdeity ; and that I learned nothing out of your Lordſhip's elaborate diſ- 
courſe, but this, that T, muſt content myſelf with the condemned — 0 of 


ideas, and deſpair of ever attaining any knowledge by any, other than that, 


or farther than that will lead me to te. | KY | 
Tur remaining part of the chapter containing no remarks of your Lord- 
ſhip upon any part of my book, I am glad I have tio occafion to give your 
why any farther trquble, but only to beg your Lordſhip's pardon for this, 


er your Loralip chat Lain, 


- - . 
Wits 
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My, Lol, 05 tad 1 

T P'ON a review of theſe Super, Lean hardly forbear wondering at m 
ſelf what I have been doing in them; fince I can ſcarce find — 

what ground this controverſy with me ſtands, or whence it roſe, or whither 

it tends.” And I ſhould certainly repent my pains in it, but that I conclude 


that your Lordſhip, who does not throw away your time upon flight mat. 
ters, and things of ſmall moment, having a quicker fight and larger vier; 


than I have, would not have troubled yourſelf ſo much with my book, as t. 
beſtow on it ſeven and twenty pages together of a very learned treatiſe, and 
that on a very weighty ſubject; and in thoſe twenty-ſeven pages, bring ſeyen 
and twenty quotations out of my book; unleſs there were ſomething in it 


wherein it is very material that the world ſhould be ſet right ; which is 
what I earneſtly defire ſhould be done: and, to that purpoſe alone, hare 
taken the liberty to trouble your Lordſhip with this letter. 


Ix I have any where omitted any thing of moment in your Lordſhip's di- 
courſe concerning my notions, or any where miſtaken your Lordſhip's ſenſe 
in what I have taken notice of, I beg your Lordſhip's pardon ; with this a- 
ſurance, that it was not wilfully done. And if any where, in the warm purſuit 


of an argument, over-attention'tothe'matter ſhould have made me let {lip any 
form of expreſſion, in the leaſt circumſtance not carrying with it the utmolt 


marks of that reſpect that I acknowledge due, and ſhall always pay to your 
Lordſhip's perſon and known great learning, I diſown it; and deſire your 
Lordſhip to look on it as not coming from my intention, but inadvertency. 
No- Bop 's notions, I think, are the better or truer, for ill manners joined 
with them; and I conclude your Lordſhip,/ who ſo well knows the different 
caſt of men's heads, and of the opinions — poſſeſs them, will not think it 
ill' manners'in any one, if his notions differ from your Lordſhip's, that he 


_ owns that difference, and explains the grounds of it as well as he can. I hate 


always thought, that truth and knowledge, by the ill and over-eager manage- 


ment of controverſies; loſe a great deal of the advantages they might receive 


from the variety of conceptions there is in men's underſtandings. Could the 


| heats, and paſſion, and ill language be left out of them, they would afford 
great improvements to thoſe who could ſeparate them from bye-intereſts and 
perſonal prejudices. Theſe I look upon your Lordſhip to be altogether above. 


Ir is not for me, who have ſo mean a talent in it myſelf, to preſcribe to 0 
one how he ſhould write; for when I have faid all I can, he, it is like, wil 


follow his own method, and perhaps cannot help it. Much leſs would it be 


good manners in me, to offer any thing that way to a perſon of your Lordſhip 


| high rank, above me, in parts and learning, as well as place and dignity. But 


yet your n. will excuſe it to my ſhortſightedneſs, if I wiſh n 


Poſtſcript. 


that your Lordſhip would have been pleaſed, in this debate, to have kept 
every, one's part ſeparate to himſelf; that what I am concerned in, might 
not have been ſo mingled with the opinions of others, which are no tenets 
of mine, NOT, As I think, does what I have written any way relate to; but 
that I and every one might have ſeen whom your Lordſhip's arguments 
bore upon, and what intereſt he had in the controverſy, and how far. At 
leaſt, my Lord, give me leave to wiſh, that your Lordſhip had ſhewn what 
connection any thing I have ſaid about ideas, and particularly about the idea 
of ſubſtance, about the poſſibility that God, if he pleaſed, might endue ſome 
ſyſtems of matter with a power of thinking; or what I have ſaid to prove 
God, &c. has with any objections, that are made by others, againſt the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or againſt myſteries : for many paſſages concerning 
| ideas, ſubſtances, the poſſibility of God's beſtowing thoughts on ſome ſyſtems 
of matter, and the proof of a God, &c. your Lordſhip has quoted out of 
my book, in a chapter wherein your Lordſhip profeſſes to anſwer „ objec- 
« tions againſt the Trinity, in point of reaſon.” Had I been able to diſ- 
cover in theſe paſſages of my book, quoted by your Lordſhip, what tendency 
your Lordſhip had obſerved in them to any ſuch objections, I ſhould per- 


haps have troubled your Lordſhip with leſs impertinent anſwers. But the 


uncertainty I was very often in, to what purpoſe your Lordſhip brought 
them, may have made my explications of myſelf leſs appoſite, than what 
your Lordſhip might have expected. If your Lordſhip had ſhewed me any 
thing in my book, that contained or implied any oppoſition in it to any thing 
revealed in holy writ concerning the Trinity, or any other doctrine contained 
in the bible, I ſhould have been thereby obliged to your Lordſhip for freeing 
me from that miſtake; and for affording; me an opportunity to own to the 
world that obligation, by publickly retracting my error. For I know not 
any thing more diſingenuous, than not publickly to own a conviction one has 
received” concerning any thing erroneous in what one has printed; nor can 
there, T think; be a greater offence; againſt mankind, than to propagate a 
talſhood' whereof one is convinced; eſpecially in a matter wherein men are 
highly concerned not to be miſled. 5 5 | . 
Tux holy ſcripture is to me, and always will be, the conſtant guide of 
my aſſent; and 1 ſhall always hearken to it, as containing infallible truth, 
relating to things of the higheſt concernment. And I with I could fay, 
there were no myſteries in it: I acknowledge there are to me, and I fear 
always will be. But where I want the evidence of things, there yet is 
ground enough for me to believe, becauſe God has ſaid it: and I ſhall pre- 
tently condemn and quit any opinion of mine, as ſoon as I am ſhewn that 
it is contrary to any revelation in the holy ſcripture. But I muſt confeſs 
lo your Lordſhip, that I do not perceive any ſuch contrariety in any thing 
n my Eflay of Human Underſtanding. | 


| Oates, Jan 1 ty Iv 
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OUR Lordſhip having done my dene hy 3 to N it worth your 
treply, I think myſelf bound in Thee manners publickly to acknowledge 
— 5 7 5 and to give your Lordthip an — the effect it has had upon 
me; and the g upon which L yet differ from you in thoſe points, * 
Tam ſſtill under the: mortification of not being able to bring my ſentiments 
wholhy to agree with:your Lordſhip's. And this I the more readily do, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to me, that that wherein the great difference now lies between 
us, is founded only on your fears; which, I conclude, Si 75 n a ſedate review, 
your Lordſhip will either part with, or YAY give me other reaſons, beſides 
your to conwince me of miſtakes in my book, which your 
Lordſhipi thinks may be of c noe even in matters of religion. 
Fou Lordſhip makes my Letter to conſiſt of two parts; my complaint 
to your Lordſhip, and my vindication of myſelf. You begin with my com- 

plaint ; one part whereof was, that I was brought into a controverly, wherein 
I had never meddled, nor knew how I came to be concerned | in, To thus 

your Lordſhip is pleaſed to promiſe me ſatisfaction: :; 

"AC -your: Lordſhip has-condeſcended ſo far, as to be at the pains to 
give me and others ſatis faction in this matter, I crave leave to ſecond your 
deſign herein, and to premiſe a remark or two for the clearer underſtanding 
the-nature of my complaint, which is the only way to ſatisfaction in it. 
"n Tux xitis tobe obſerued, that the propoſition which you diſpute againſt, 

ppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity, is this, that clear and diſtinct ideas are 

Vind -p. 33. — aryrto certainty. his is evident not only from what your Lordſhip ſub- 
joinstotheaccomntofreaſon,given by the author of Chriſtianity notmyſterious; 
butalſo by what Wenn ſays here . in eee to me, wh 
-(59 377 Mead 5 97 10 He To 733: 7-89 ? 
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words: 4 to lay all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear P. 14. 
« and diſtinct ideas, was the opinion I oppoſed.” © 

>. Ir is to be obſerved, that this you call a new way of reaſoning; and Vind. p. 233, 
hoſe that build upon it, gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning. 234+ 

IT is to be obſerved, that a great part of my complaint was, that I was 
mile one of the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, without any reaſon 
. 6 1 

p Te this complaint of mine, your Lordſhip has had the goodneſs to make 
. ſwer: , . an eee eee. ; 
— wa to give you, and others, ſatisfaction as to this matter, I ſhall firſt Anſ. p. 4. 


40 give an account of the occafion of it; and then ſhew what care I took to 
prevent miſunderſtanding about it.“ | 
Tur firſt part of the ſatisfaction your Lordſhip is pleaſed to offer, is con- 
tained in theſe words : | 
« Ty occaſion was this: being to anſwer the objections in point of rea- P. 4. 
« ſon, (which had not been anſwered before) the firſt I mentioned was: That 
« it was above reaſon, and therefore not to be believed. In anſwer to this, 
« I propoſed two things to be conſidered : 1. What we underſtand by rea- P. 5. 
« ſon, 2. What ground in reaſon there is to reject any doctrine aboyejit, 
« when it is propoſed as a matter of faith.” . | 
As to the former I obferved, that the Unitarians, in theit late pamphlets, 
«talked very much about clear and diſtinct ideas and perceptions, and that 
the myſteries of faith were repugnant to them; but never went about to 
ſtate the nature and bounds of reaſon, in ſuch a manner, as they ought to 
© haye done ho make ĩt the rule and ſtandard of what they are to believe. 
gut Iadded, that a late author, in a book called Chriſtianity not myſterious, 
had taken upon him to clear this matter, whom for that cauſe Iwas bound 
to conſider: the deſign of this diſcourſe related wholly to matters of faith, 
* and not to philoſophical ſpeculations; ; ſo that there can be no diſpute 
about his application of theſe he calls principles of reaſon and certainty. 
„Wurm tlie mind makes uſe of intermediate ideas, to diſcover the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas received into them; this method of 
© 'knowledgey he ſaith; is properly called reaſon or demonſtration. 


Tur mind, as he goes on, receives ideas two: ways. 

„ Byämtromiſſion of the ſenſes. wont wo // pP. 6. 
2 conſidering its own operations. 1G G bboig er gqumbioc . 

„ Anp>thefe ſumple and diſtinct ideas late the ſole; matter and foundation 


f all our reaſoning .. 1 Mien ? 1 11 notes nt 2180 INE Sk v 
Ap ſo all our certainty is reſolved into two things, either „immediate 
Perception, which is ſelf evidence; or the uſe of intermediate ideas, 

which diſcover the certainty of any thing dubious: Which is what he 
calls tcaſon. bas 3620 3:00 „de orig.: DH 0) nen 

Nowe this; ſaid; did ſuppoſe}: that we muſt have clear and diſtindt 


ier of whatever une pretend to any certainty of in our minds (by reaſon) 

„ Udithatithe onlyway to attain this certainty, is by comparing theſe. ideas 

„ Together ; which excludes all certainty of faith or reaſon, where we can- 
not have ſuch clear and diſtin ideas. EN: 


«© FROM 
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% FROM hence I proceeded to ſhew, that we could not have fuch clear and 


« diſtin ideas as were neceſſary in the preſent debate, either by ſenſation ot 


reflection, and conſequently we could not attain to any certainty about it. 


« 


A 


for which I inſtanced in the nature of ſubſtance and perſon, and the dif 
«« tinction between them. eas & Bork a 
Ap by virtue of theſe principles, I ſaid, that I did not wonder that 
the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning had almoſt diſcarded ſub. 
« ſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world..“ | 

Tris is all your Lordſhip fays here, to give me, and others, ſatisfaction, 


as to the matters of my complaint. For what follows, to the 35th Page of 


your Anſwer, is nothing but your Lordſhip's arguing againſt what I have 


ſaid concerning ſubſtance. 


Vind. p-232. 


Anſ. p. 6. 


An. p. 14. 


Ix theſe words therefore, aboye quoted, I am to find the ſatisfaction your 
Lordſhip has promiſed, as to the occaſion why your Lordſhip made me one 
of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, and in that joined me with 
the Unitarians, and the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious. But I crave 
leave to repreſent to your Lordſhip, wherein the words above- quoted come 
ſhort of giving me ſatisfation, # | 


- I the firſt place, it is plain they were intended for a ſhort narrative of 
what was contained in the tenth chapter of your Vindication of the Doctrine 


of the Trinity, relating to this matter. But how could your Lordſhip think, 


that the repeating the lame things over again could give me or any-body 
elſe ſatisfaction, as to my being made one of the gentlemen of this new way 
of reaſoning? Fare 


. , # 


above ſet down, out of Nu anſwer to my letter, I find it is not to his account 
of reaſon, but to ſomet ng taken out of that, and ſomething borrowed. by 
hi 


him out of my book, to w 
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Jeclares 3 and that this ſhould be it for which the Unitarian, the author of 

Chriſtianity not myſterious, and I, are jointly brought on the ſtage, under 

the title of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning : and yet no one 

rotation be brought out of the Unitarians, to ſhew it to be their opinion; 

nor any thing alledged out of the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, to 

bew it to be his; but only ſome things quoted out of him, which are ſaid 
do ſuppoſe all foundation of certainty to be laid upon clear and diſtinct ideas: 

hich that they do ſuppoſe it, is not, I think, ſelf-evident, nor yet proved. 
But this Jam ſure, as to myſelf, I do no-where lay all foundation of cer- 
tainty in clear and diſtinct ideas ; and therefore am till at a loſs, why I was 
made one of the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning. 

AxoTHER thing wherein your Lordſhip's narrative, intended for my ſa- 
tisfaction, comes ſhort of giving it me, is this; that at moſt it gives but an 
account of the occaſion why the Unitarians, and the author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterious, were made by your Lordſhip the gentlemen of this new way 
of reaſoning. But it pretends not to fay a word, why I was made one of 
mem; which was the thing wherein I needed ſatisfaction. For your Lord- 
hip breaks off your report of the matter of fact, juſt when you were come 
to the matter of my complaint; which you paſs over in ſilence, and turn 
your diſcourſe to what I have ſaid in my letter: for your Lordſhip ends the 
account of the occaſion, in theſe words: the gentlemen of this new way Anf. p. 7. 
« of reaſoning had almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of 
* the world,” And there your Lordſhip ſtops. Whereas it is in the words 
that immediately follow, that I am brought in as one of thoſe gentlemen, of 
which IL would have been glad to have known the occaſion; and it is in 
this that I needed fatisfaftion. For that which concerns the others, I med- Vind. p. 234. 
dle not with; I only defire to know upon what occaſion, or why, I was 
brought into this diſpute of the Trinity. But of that, in this account of 
the occaſion, I do not fee that your Lordſhip ſays any thing. | 
| I nave been forced therefore to look again a little cloſer into this whole 
matter: and, upon a freſh examination of what your Lordſhip has ſaid, in your 
Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, and in your anſwer to my letter, I 
come now to ſee a little clearer, that the matter, in ſhort, ſtands thus: The 
wthor of Chriſtianity not myſterious was one of the gentlemen of this new 
my of reaſoning, becauſe he had laid down a doctrine concerning reaſon, 
which ſuppoſed clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty. But that doc- 
ume of his tied me not at all to him, as may be ſeen by comparing his ac- 
count of reaſon with what I have ſaid of reaſon in my Eſſay, which your 
Lordſhip accuſes of no ſuch ſuppoſition ; and fo I ftood clear from his account 
U realon, or any thing it ſuppoſes. But he having given an account of the 
original of our ideas, and having ſaid ſomething about them conformable to 
wy iin my Eſſay, that has tied him and me 5 cloſe together, that by this 
MG connection I came to be one of the gentlemen of this new way of rea- 
dine which conſiſts in making clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to cer- 

i though I no- where ſay, or ſuppoſe, clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary 
"OT 7 1 Te. 77 | 3 FIT TIED Vs þ 
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Ho your Lordſhip came to join me with the author of Chriſt 
myſterious, I think is now evident. And he being the link whe 
Lordſhip joins me to the Unitarians, in Objections againſt the Trinity in poi 
of reaſon anſwered; give me leave, my Lord, a little to examine the =. k 
tion of this link on that ſide alſo, i. e. what has made your Lordſhip join wa 
and the Unitarians in this point, viz. making clear and diſtinct ideas — 
ſary to certainty ; that great battery, it ſeems, which they make uſe of agunſ 
the doctrine of the Trinity in point of reaſon. 

Now as to this, your Lordſhip ſays, „that the Unitarians having ny 
** explained the nature and bounds of reaſon, as they ought ; the author of 
«« Chriſtianity not myſterious hath endeavoured to make amends for this 
and takes upon him to make this matter clear.” And then your Lord. 
Ws. ſets down his account of reafon at large. 

1 WILL not examine how it appears, that the author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious gave this account of reaſon, to ſupply the defect of the Unitarian 
herein, or to make amends for their not having done it. Your Lordſhip does 
not quote any thing out of him, to ſhew that it was to make amends for 
what the Unitarians had neglected. I only look to fee how the Unitarians 
and he come to be united, in this dangerous principle of the neceſſity of 
clear and diſtinct ideas to certainty ; which is that which makes him a gen- 


lanity not 


tleman of this new and dangerous way of reaſoning ; and conſequently me 


too, becauſe he agrees in ſome particulars with my Effay. 

Now, my Lord, having looked over his account of reaſon, as ſet down 
by your Lordſhip; give me leave to ſay, that he that ſhall compare that ac- 
count of reaſon with your Lordſhip's animadverſton annexed to it, in theſe 
words, this is offered to the world as an account of reaſon ; but to ſhew 
% How very looſe and unſatisfactory it is, I defire it may be confidered, that 
* this doctrine ſu s that we muſt have clear and diſtin& ideas of what- 
t ever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds; and that the only way 
to attain this certainty, is by comparing theſe ideas together; which ex- 
0 cludes all certainty of faith or reaſon, where we cannot have ſuch clear 
* and diſtin ideas: will, I fear, defend himſelf from wondering 
at the way your Lordſhip has taken to ſhew, how looſe and unfatisfacton 
an account of reaſon his is; but by imagining that your Lordſhip had a great 
mind to fay ſomething againſt ctear diſtinct ideas, as neceſlary to cer. 
tainty; or that your Lordſhip had ſome reaſon for bringing them in, that 
does not appear in that account of reafon; fince in it, from one end tothe 


other, there is not the leaſt mention of clear and diftin& ideas. Nor does 


he (that I ſee) ſay any thing that ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and di 
ſtinct ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds. 
Bor whether he and the Unitarians do, or do not, lay all foundation of 
certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear and diſtinct ideas, I concern not 
myſelf: all my enquiry is, how he and I and the Unitarians come to be fol 
ed together, as gentlemen of this new way of reafoning ? Which, in [hott 


as far as I can trace and obſerve the connection, is only thus: Ta 
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Tas Unitarians are the men of this new way of reaſoning, becauſe they Vind. p.231. 
ſpeak of clear and diſtinct pereeptions, in their anſwer to your Lordſhip's 
Grmon, as your Lordſhip ſays. The author of Chriſtianity not myſterious 
is joined to the Unitarians, as a gentleman of this new way of reaſoning, 
vecauſe his doctrine, concerning reaſon, ſuppoſes we muſt have clear and 
4itindt ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds: and 
| am joined to that author, becauſe he ſays, that the uſing of intermediate 
« ideas to diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas received into 
« our minds, is reaſon ; and that the mind receives ideas by the intromiſ- 
« fon of the ſenſes, and by conſidering its own operations. And theſe 
« imple and diſtin& ideas are the ſole matter and foundation of all our rea- 
« ſoning,” This, becauſe it ſeems to be borrowed out of my book, is that 
- which unites me to him, and by him conſequently to the Unitarians. | 
Ax thus I am come to the end of the thread of your Lordſhip's diſ- 
courſe, whereby I am brought into the campany of the gentlemen of this 
new way of reaſoning, and thereby bound up in the bundle and cauſe of the 
Unitarians arguing againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, by objections in 
point of reaſon, ver 

Inavx been longer upon this, than I thought I ſhould be; but the thread 
that ties me to the Unitarians being ſpun very fine and ſubtile, is, as it naturally 
falls out, the longer for it, and the harder to be followed, ſo as to diſcover the 
connection every-where. As for example; the thread that ties me to the 
author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, is ſo fine and delicate, that without lay- 
ing my eyes cloſe to it, and poring a good while, I can hardly perceive how it 
hangs together; that becauſe he ſays what your Lordſhip charges him to ſay, 
in the 234th page of your Vindication, &c. and becauſe I ſay what your Lord- 
ſup quotes out of my Eſſay, in the ſame page, that therefore I am one of the 
gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, which your Lordſhip oppoſes in the 
Unitarians, as dangerous to the doctrine of the Trinity. This connection of 
me with the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious ; and by him, with the 
Unitarians; (being in a point wherein I agree with your Lordſhip, and not 
With them, if they do lay all the foundation of knowledge in clear and diſtin _ * 
Ideas) is, I ſay, pretty hard for me clearly to perceive now, though your Lord- 
ſhip has given me, in your letter, that end of the clue which was to lead me to 
it, for my ſatisfaction; but was impoſſible for me, or (as I think) any body 
elle to diſcover, while it ſtood as it does in your Lordſhip's Vindication, &c. 

AND now, my Lord, it is time I aſk your Lordſhip's pardon, for ſaying in 
my firſt letter, that I hoped I might ſay, you had gone a little out of your 
. Way to do me a kindneſs ;” which your Lordſhip, by ſo often repeating of 
it, ſcems to be diſpleaſed with, For, beſides that there is nothing out of the 
de a willing mind, I have now the ſatisfaction to be joined to the author 
A Chriſtianity not myſterious, for his agreeing with me in the original of our 
ideas and the materials of our knowledge (though I agree not with him, or 
07 bag elle, in laying all foundation 9 in matters of faith, in clear 
ae idock ideas z) and his being joined with the Unitarians, by giving an 
18 of reaſon, which ſuppoſes clear and diſtinct ideas, as neceſſary to 
* Knowledge and certainty ; 1 heve now, I fay, the ſatisfaction to ſee how I 
= X x X 2 . ay 
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lay directly in your Lordſhip's way, in oppoſing theſe gentlemen, ho lay al 
foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear and diſtin ide i 
i. e. the Unitarians, the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning; ſo dan — 
ous to the doctrine of the Trinity. For the author of Chriſtianity not <= 
ſerious agreeing with them in ſome things, and with me in others; he bein 
joined to them on one fide by an account of teaſon, that ſuppoſes clear and 
diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty ; and to me on the other fide, by ſayin 
the mind has its ideas from ſenſation and reflection, and that thoſe are bl 
« materials and foundations of all our knowledge, &c.” who can den 
but ſo ranged in a row, your ne may place yourſelf ſo, that we oF . 
ſeem but one object, and ſo one ſhot be aimed at us all together ? Though 
if your Lordſhip would be at the pains to change your ſtation a little, and 
view us on the other ſide, we ſhould viſibly appear to be very far aſunde;. 
and I, in particular, be found, in the matter controverted, to be nearer to 
your Lordſhip, than to either of them, or any body elſe, who lay all foun- 
dation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear and diſtin& ideas. 
For I perfectly aſſent to what your Lordſhip ſaith, „that there are many 
„ things of which we may be certain, and yet can have no clear and di. 
s ſtin& ideas of them.” ee 

Bes1DEs this account of the occaſion of bringing me into your Lordſhip 
chapter, wherein objections againſt the Trinity in point of reaſon are anſwered, 
which we have confidered ; your Lordſhip promiſes to ſhew what care you 
„ took to prevent being miſunderſtood about it, to give me and others ſatis- 
„ faction, as to this matter: which I find about the end of the firit quarter 
of your Lordſhip's anſwer to me. All the pages between, being taken up in 
a diſpute againſt what I have faid about ſubſtance, and our idea of it, that! 


think has now no more to do with the queſtion,” whether I ought to hare 


been made one of the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, or withmycom- 
plaintaboutit; though there be many things in it that I ought toconlider apart, 
to ſhew the reaſon why I am not yet w__ t to your Lordſhip's ſentiments, 
by what you have there ſaid. To return therefore to the buſineſs in hand. 
- ' Your Lordſhip ſays, I come therefore now to ſhew the care I took to 
«© prevent being miſunderſtood; which will beſt appear by my own words, 
e viz. I muſt do that right' to the ingenious author of the Eſſay of Human 


we Underſtanding (from whence theſe notions are borrowed, to ſerve other 


% purpoſes than he intended them) that he makes the caſes of ſpiritual and 


% corporeal ſubſtances to beAalike.” 


5 = 


- Tuzse words, my Lord, which you have quoted out of your Vindication 


'&c. I, with acknowiedgement, own, will keep your Lordſhip from being mi- 
underſtood, if any one ſhould be in danger to be ſo fooliſhly miſtaken, as to 
think your Lordſhip could not treat me with great civility when you pleaſed; 
or that you did not here make me a great compliment, in the epithet which 
you here beſtow upon me. Theſe words alſo of your Lordthip, will my 
prevent your Lordſhip's being miſunderſtood, in allowing me to have made t ; 
<aſe of ſpiritual and corporeal ſubſtances to be alike. But this was not _ 
complained of: my complaint was, that I was brought into a controver) 
wherein what I had written had hothing more to do, than in any other I 
KLE 3 
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verſy whatſoever 3+. and. that I was made a party on one fide of a queſtion, 
though what I faid in my book made me not more on the one fide of that 
queſtion, than the other. And that your Lordſhip had ſo mixed me, in many 

aces,” with. thoſe gentlemen, whoſe objections againſt the Trinity in point 
of reaſon your Lordſhip was anſwering, that the reader could not but take 
me to be one of them that had objected againſt the Trinity in point of 
reaſon. 1 As for example; where your Lordſhip firſt introduces me, your 
Lordſhip ſays, **' That the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning have almoſt 
«. diſcarded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. For they not 
« only tell us, that we can have no idea of it by ſenſation and reflection; but 
« that nothing is ſignified by it, only an uncertain ſuppoſition of we know not 
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« what.” And for theſe words, B. i. chap. 4.4 18. of my Eſſay is quoted. 


Now, my Lord, what care is there taken? what proviſion is there made, 
in the words above alledged by your. Lordſhip, to prevent your being miſun- 
derſtood, if you meant not that I was one of the gentlemen of this new way 
of reaſoning ?. And if you did mean that I was, your Lordſhip did me a mani- 
feſt injury. For I no-where make clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certain- 
ty; which is the new way of reaſoning which your Lordſhip oppoſes in the 
Unitarians, as contrary to the doctrine of the Trinity. Your Lordſhip ſays, 
you took care not to be miſunderſtood. And the words wherein you took 
that care, are theſe: ** I muſt do that right to the ingenious author of the 
Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, (from whence theſe notions are borrov-- 
ed, to ſerve other purpoſes than he intended them) that he makes the 
*« caſe of | pie and corporeal ſubſtances to be alike.” But which of theſe 
words are they, my Lord, I beſeech you, which. are to hinder people from 
taking me to be one of the gentlemen of that new way of reaſoning, where- 
with they over-turn the doctrine of the Trinity? I confeſs, my Lord, I can-- 


P. 35. 


not ſee any of them that do: and that I did not ſee any of them that could 


hinder men from that miſtake, I ſhewed your Lordſhip, in my firſt letter to 


your Lordſhip, where I take notice of that paſſage in your Lordſhip's book. 
My words are: I return, my acknowledgement to your Lordſhip, for the 
* good opinion you are here pleaſed. to expreſs of the author of the Eſſay of 
Human Underſtanding z. and that you do, not impute to him the ill uſe 
ſome may have made of his notions. But he craves leave to ſay, that he 
* ſhould have been better preſerved from the hard and finiſter thoughts 


© which ſome men are always ready for; if, in what you have here publiſh-- 


P. 58.1 


* ed, your Lordſhip had been pleaſed to have ſhewn where you directed 


* Jour difcourle againſt him, and where againſt others, from p. 234 to p. 
© 202, Nothing but my. words and my book being quoted,. the world will: 


beapt to think that Lam the perſon who argue: againſt the Trinity and 


© deny myſteries, againſt whom, your Lordſhip directs. thoſe pages. And in- 
"deed, my Lord, though I haye read them over with great attention, yet, 
„ many, places; I cannot diſcern Whether it be againſt me, or any- bod 

d; alle, that your, Lordſhip is arguing. That which often makes the wife 
is, that Ido not ſee how what I ſay. does at all concern the con-- 
your Lordſhip is engaged in, and yet I. alone am quoted.” To. 
plaint of mine your Lordſhip returns noother anſwer, but refers me 


fculty, 
w. troyerſy 
which com 


to 
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to the ſame paſlage again for fatisfation; and tells me, that therein 
care not to be miſunderſtood. Your. Lordſhip might ſee that tho 
did not ſatisfy me in that point, when I did myſelf the honour to write t 
your Lordſhip; and how your Lordſhip ſhould think the repetition of 5 
in your anſwer, ſhould ſatisfy me better, I confeſs I cannot tell. 

I MAKE the like complaint in theſe words: This paragraph, which con. 
<« tinues to prove, that we may have certainty without clear and gifting 
ideas, I would flatter myſelf is not meant againſt me, becauſe it oppoſes 
«* nothing that I have ſaid, and ſo ſhall not ſay any thing to it; but on] 
* ſet it down to do your Lordſhip right, that the reader may judge. Though 
I do not find how he will eaſily overlook me, and think I am not at all 
concerned in it, ſince my words alone are quoted in ſeveral pages imme. 
% diately preceding and following: and in the very next paragraph it is ſaid, 
% how they come to know; which word, they, muſt ſignify lome-body | 
<< beſides the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious; and then, I think, þy 
«© the whole tenour of your Lordſhip's diſcourſe, no-body will be left but 
«© me, poſſible to be taken to be the other; for in the ſame paragraph your 
«« Lordſhip ſays, the ſame perſons ſay, that, notwithſtanding their ideas, it 
<< is poſſible for matter to think.” | 

«'TKNnow not what other perſon ſays ſo but I; but if any one does, Iam 
«© ſure no perſon but I fay ſo in my book, which your Lordſhip has 
quoted for them, viz. Human Underſtanding, B. iv. ch, 3. This, which 
4 is a riddle to me, the more amazes me, becauſe I find it in a treatiſe of 
* your Lordſhip's, who ſo perfectly underſtands the rules and mechods of 
% writing, whether in controverſy or any other way: but this, which 
„ ſeems wholly new to me, I ſhall better underſtand, when your Lordſhip 
% pleaſes to explain it. In the mean time, I mention it as an apology for 
cc 2 if ſometimes I miſtake your Lordſhip's aim, and ſo miſapply my 
„ anſwer.” | | x 

To this alſo your Lordſhip anſwers nothing, but for ſatisfaction refers me 
to the care you took to preyent being miſunderſtood ; which, you ſay, appears 
by thoſe words of yours above-recited. But what there is in thoſe words that 
can prevent the miſtake I complained I was expoſed to; what there is in 
them, that can hinder any one from thinking that I am one of the they and 
them that oppoſe the doctrine of the Trinity, with arguments in point of 
reaſon ; that I muſt confeſs, my Lord, I cannot fee, though I have read 
them over and over again to find it out, - 

Tus like might be ſaid in reſpe& of all thoſe other paſſages, where | 
mplaint, which your Lordſhip takes notice I was frequent 
in; nor could I avoid it, being almoſt every leaf perplexed to know whe- 
ther I was concerned, and how far, in what your Lordſhip ſaid, ſince in) 
words were quoted, and others argued againſt, And for ſatisfaction herein 
I am ſent to a compliment of your Lordſhip's. I fay not this, my 9% 


YOu took 


le Words 


that I do not highly value the civility and good opinion your Lordihip 


has expreſſed of me therein; but to let your Lordſhip ſee, that I was . 
rude as to complain of want of civility in your Lond: but my comp . 
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was of ſomething elſe ; and therefore it was ſomething elſe wherein I wanted 
_—_— your Lordſhip ſays, in that paſſage ; ©* from the author of the Eſſay 
« of Human Underſtanding, theſe notions are borrowed; to ſerve other pur- 
10 poſes than he intended them.“ But, my Lord, how this helps in the caſe to 
vent my being miſtaken to be one of thoſe whom your Lordſhip had to do 
| ith in this chapter, in anſwering objections in point of reaſon againſt the Tri- 
nity, Imuſt own, I do not yet perceive: for theſe notions, which your Lord- 
ſhip is there arguing againſt, are all taken out of my book, and made uſe of 
dy no-body that I know, but your Lordſhip, or myſelf: and which of us two 
it is, that hath borrowed them to ſerve other purpoſes than I intended them, I 
muſt leave to your Lordſhip to determine. I, and I think every body elſe with 
me, will be at a loſs to know who they are, till their words, and not mine, 
xe produced to prove, that they do uſe thoſe notions of mine, which your 
Lordſhip there calls theſe notions, to purpoſes to which I intended them not. 
Bor to thoſe words in your Lordſhip's Vindication of the doctrine of the 
Trinity you, in your anſwer to my letter, for farther ſatisfaction, add as 
followeth : it was too plain that the bold writer againſt the myſteries of our 
« faith took his notions and expreſſions from thence : and what could be 
« ſaid more for your vindication, than that he turned them into other pur- 
« poſes than the author intended them? | 
_ Witu ſubmiſſion my Lord, it is as plain as print can make it, that what- 
ever notions and expreſſions that writer took from my book; thoſe in queſtion, 
which your Lordſhip there calls theſe notions, my book is only quoted for; 
nor does it appear, that your Lordſhip knew that that writer had any where 
made uſe of them: or, if your Lordſhip knew them to be any where in his writ- 
ings, the matter of aſtoniſhment and complaint is ſtill the greater, that your 
Lordſhip ſhould know where they were in his writings uſed to ſerve other pur- 
poles than I intended them ; and yet your Lordſhip ſhould quote only my 
book, where they were uſed to ſerve only thoſe purpoſes I intended them. 
Ho much this is for my vindication, we ſhall preſently ſee: but what it can 
do to give ſatisfaction to me or others, as to the matters of my complaint, 
for which it is brought by your Lordſhip, that I confeſs I do not ſee. . For 
wy complaint was not againſt thoſe gentlemen, that they had caſt any aſper- 
hons upon my book, againſt which I defired your Lordſhip to vindicate me; 
dut my complaint was of your Lordſhip, that you had brought me into a 
controverſy, and fo joined me with thoſe againſt whom you were diſputing 
a defenoe of the Trinity, that thoſe who read your Lordſhip's book, would. 
de apt to miſtake me for one of them. | 
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- BuT your Lordſhip aſks, © what could be ſaid more for my vindication?” 


My Lord, I ſhall always take it for a very great honour, to be vindicated by 
Your Lordſhip againſt others. But in the preſent caſe, I wanted no vindica-- 
uon againſt others: if my book or notions had need of any vindication, it 
Vas only againſt your Lordſhip ; for it was your Lordſhip, and not others, 
Who had in your book diſputed againſt paſſages quoted out of mine, for ſe- 
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made uſe of againſt it. But it is nevertheleſs of truth's ſide, 


which are not in my book, and are not my opinion. As in the matter be- 


down in my book; becauſe he builds on my grounds, concerning the ori- 


prog: your Lordſhip imagines he builds upon my 1 and then your 


Lordſhip tells me (to give me ſatisfaction, what care you took not to be 
* miſunderſtood) was the true reaſon, why you ſo often uſed the plural number: 


Mr. Lockt's Reply to the 


 NgveERTHELEsSs, my Lord, I 8 acknowledge the favour you hay 
done for me, for being guarantee for my intentions, which you have no N 
to repent of. For as it was not in my intention to write any thing againſt 
truth, much leſs againſt any of the ſacred truths contained in 


- 1 the ſcriptures. 
ſo I will be anſwerable for it, that there is nothing in my book, which ny 


be made uſe of to other purpoſes, but what may be turned upon them, wh 
ſo uſe it, to ſhew their miſtake and error. No-body can hi e 


: - . kinder but tha 
ſyllogiſm, which was intended for the ſervice of truth, will ſometime; be 


PIP . and always 
turns upon the adverſaries of it, 
Your Lordſhip adds, and the true reaſon why the plural number Was ſo 


<< often uſed by me, was, becauſe he [i. e. the author of Chriſtianity not my. 


% terious] built upon thoſe, which he imagined had been your grounds” 
WHETHER itwas your Lordſhip, or he, thatimagined thoſe tobe my grounds 
which were not my grounds, I will not pretend to ſay. Be that as it will; i. 
is plain from what your Lordſhip here ſays, that all the foundation of your 
Lordſhip's ſo poſitively, and in ſo many places, making me one of the gentle. 
men of the new way of reaſoning, was but an imagination of an imagination. 
Your Lordſhip ſays, he built upon thoſe, which he imagined had been my 
% grounds; but it is but an imagination in your Lordſhip, that he did 6 
imagine; and with all due reſpect, give me leave to ſay, a very ill-groundet 
imagination too. For it appears to me no foundation to think, that becauſe he 
or any body agrees with me in things that are in my book, and ſo appears to 
be of my opinion; therefore he imagines he agrees with me in other thing, 


fore us ; what reaſon is there to imagine, that the author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious imagined, that he built on my grounds, in laying all foundation 
of certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas, (if he does ſo) which is no-where laid 


ginal of our ideas, or any thing elſe he finds in my book, or quotes out of it? 
For this is all that the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious has done in 
this caſe, or can be brought to ſupport ſuch an imagination. 

BuT ſuppoſing it true, that he imagined he built upon my grounds ; what 
reaſon, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is that for uſing the plural number, in quoting 
words which I alone ſpoke, and he no-where makes uſe of? To this your Lord- 
ſhip ſays, ** that he imagined he built upon my grounds; and your Lordſhip' 
Cr buſncſ was to ſhew thoſe expreſſions of mine, which ſeemed moſt to coun- 
„ tenance his method of proceeding, could not give any reaſonable ſatisfac- 
« tion: which, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much: The author 
of Chriſtianity not myſterious, writes ſomething which your Lordſhip diſap- 


Lordſhip picks out ſome expreſſions of mine, which you imagine do molt 
countenance his method of proceeding, and quote them, as belonging in com- 
mon to us both; though it be certain he no-where uſed them. And this your 
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which with ſubmiſſion, my Lord, ſeems to me to be no reaſon at all: unleſs 
it can be a reaſon to aſcribe my words to another man, and me together, which 
he never ſaid; becauſe your Lordſhip imagines he might, if he would, have 
(aid them. And ought not this, my Lord, to ſatisfy me of the care you 
took, not to be miſunderſtood ? il. | . ; 
Your Lordſhip. goes on to ſhew your care to prevent your being miſun- 
derſtood: your words are, but you [i. e. the author of the letter to your 
« Lordſhip] ſay, you do not place certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, 
« but in the clear and viſible connection of any of our ideas. And certain- 
« ty of knowledge, you tell us, is to perceive the agreement or diſagreement 
« of ideas, as expreſſed in any. propolition. Whether this be a true account 
« of the certainty. of knowledge, or not, will be preſently conſidered. But 
« jt is very poſſible he might miſtake, or miſapply your nations; but there 
« is too much reaſon to believe he thought them the ſame : and we have 
« no reaſon to be ſorry, that he hath given you this occaſion for explaining 
« your meaning, and for the vindication of yourſelf, in the matters you ap- 
« prehend I had charged you wit nn i 0, 

7 Lordſhip herein ſays, it is very poſſible the author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterious, might miſtake, or miſapply my notions; - I find it indeed 
very poſſible, that my Dotions may be miſtaken and miſapplied; if by miſ- 

plied, be meant drawing taferences from thence, which belong not to 

em. But if that, poſſibility. be reaſon enough to join me in the plural num- 
ber with the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, or with the Unitarians; 
it is as much a teaſon to join me ian the plural number with the Papiſts, when 
your Lordſhip has an oc ν˖ n to write againft them next; or with the Lu- 
therans, or Quakers, ccc. far it ãs poſſible, that any of theſe may miſtake, or 
in that ſenſe miſapply my notions. But if miſtaking, or miſapplying my 
notions, actually join me to any body, I know no- body that I am fo ſtrict- 
y joined to, as your Lordſhip: for, as I humbly conceive, no- body has fo 
much miſtaken and miſapplied my notions, as your Lordſhip. I ſhould not 
take the liberty to ſay this, were not my thinking ſo, the very reaſon and ex- 
cuſe for my troubling your Lordſhip: with this ſecond Letter. For, my 
Lord, Ido not ſo-wellilove controverſy, eſpecially with ſo great and ſo learn- 
ed a man as your Lordſhip, as to ſay a word more; had I not hopes to ſhew, 
lor my excuſe, that it ĩs my misfortune to have my notions to be miſtaken 
or miſapplied by or Lord hir | | 
You Lordthiꝑ adds but there is: too much reafon to believe, that he 
thought them the ſame; i. e. chat the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious 
| thought that J had laid all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas, 


ther he himſelf laid foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas, is 
Wore than know,» But what that too much reaſon to believe, that he 
Wought! that Ldid, is; I am ſure, is hard for me to gu ſo, till your Lordſhip 
s blealed tomame it For that there is not any ſuch Jing in my book, to give 


{Av 5 | 55 ſome- 
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#well as he did; for that is. it; upon which all this diſpute is raiſed. Whe- | 


Bas or ang body. elſe; reaſon to think ſo, I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip is now 
y 7705 ** would not willingly ſuppoſe the reaſon tò be, that unleſs he, or 
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ſomebody elſe thought fo, my book could not be brought into the difon. 
though it be not eaſy to find any other. It follows in your Lordſhip's n 
* AND we have no reaſon to be ſorry, that he hath given you thi : roy 
e fion for the explaining your meaning, and for the yindication of Four y 
in the matter you apprehended I had charged you with.” ts, 
My Lord, I know not any occaſion he has given me of vindicating nu. 
felf: your Lordſhip was pleaſed to join me with the gentlemen of the *. : 
way of reaſoning, who laid all foundation of certainty in clear and liſting 
ideas. All the vindication I make, or need to make in the caſe, is, that | |, 
not all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas; and ſo bs 
was no reaſon to join me with thoſe that do. And for this vindication of 
myſelf, your Lordſhip alone gives me occaſion : but whether your Lordſi 
has reaſon to be ſorry, or not ſorry, your Lordſhip beſt knows 1 
Von Lordſhipgoeson, in what is deſigned for my ſatis faction, as followeth. 
« AND if your anſwer doth not come fully up in all things to what I could 
« with; yet I am glad to find that in general you own the myſteries of the 
« chriſtian faith, and the ſcriptures to'be the rule and foundation of it.” 
_ 'Wricn words, my Lord, feem to me rather to ſhew, that your Lordſhip 
is not willing to be ſatisfied with my book, than to ſhew any care your 
Lordſhip took to prevent 3 being led by your Lordſhip's book into a 
miſtake, that I was one of the gentlemen of that new way of reafoning, who 
argued: againſt the doctrine of the Trinity. 4 
Tux gentlemen of the new wayof reaſoning, whom your Lordſhip ſets your- 
ſelf to anſwer in that 1oth chapter of your Vindication of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, are thoſe who lay all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtind 
ideas; and from that foundation raiſe objections againſt the Trinity, in point 
of reaſon. Your Lordſhip joins me with theſe gentlemen in that chapter, and 
calls me one of them. Of this I complain; and tell your Lordſhip, in the 
place and words you have quoted out of my letter, ** that I do not place cer- 
« tainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas.” I expected upon this, that your 
' Lordſhip would have affoiled me, and faid, that then I was none of them; nor 
ſhould have been joined with them. But inſtead of that your Lordſhip tells me, 
myanſwer doth notcome fullyup in all things, to what your Lordſhip could 
++ with.” The queſtion is, whether IT ought to be liſted with theſe, and ranked 
on their fide, . place certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas? What mot 
direct and categorical anſwer could your Lordſhip wiſh for, to decide thisquel- 
tion, than that which I give? To which nothing can be replied, but thit 
it is not true: but that your Lordſhip does not object to it; but ſays, . 
does not come fully up in all things to what your Lordſhip could wiſh. 
What other things there can be wiſhed for in an anſwer, which, if it be tru, 
' decides the matter, and which is not doubted to be true, comes not within 
my gueſs. But though my anſwer be an unexceptionable anſwer, as to the 
point in queſtion, yet, it ſeems, my book is not an unexceptionavle book, be⸗ 
cauſe I own, that in it I fay, “that certainty of knowledge is to percei'e the 
agreement or diſagreement of any ideas; as expreſſed in any propofitiol. 
Whether it be true, that certainty of knowledge lies in ſuch a perception, . 


mine 
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mine in another place. The queſtion here is, whether I ought to have been | 
:nked with thoſe, who lay all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct 
ideas? And to that, I think, my anſwer is a full and deciſive anſwer ; and 
there is nothing wanting in it, which your Lordſhip could with for, to make 


it fuller. | 
, — it is natural the book ſhould be found fault with, when the author, f 
it ſeems, has had the ill luck to be under your Lordſhip's ill opinion. This | 


could not but be ſurprized to find in a paragraph, which your LO 
declares was deſigned to give me ſatisfaction. Your Lordſhip ſays, © thoug 
« my anſwer doth not come up in all things to what you could wiſh ; yet 
« you are glad to find, that in general I own the myſteries of the chriſtian f ; 
« faith, and the ſcriptures to be the foundation and rule of it.” | f 
Mx Lord, I do not remember that ever I declared to your Lordſhip, or any 7 
body elſe, that I did not own all the doctrines of the chriſtian faith, and the 
ſcriptures to be the ſole rule and foundation of it. And therefore I know no 
more reaſon your Lordſhip had to ſay, that you are glad to find, that in ge- | 
neral I own, &c. than I have reaſon to ſay, that Iam glad to find, that in | 
general your Lordſhip owns the myſteries of the chriſtian faith, and the | 
« ſcriptures to be the foundation and rule of it.” Unleſs it be taken for 
granted, that thoſe who do not write and appear in print, in controverſies of 
religion, do not own the chriſtian faith, and the ſcriptures as the rule of it. 
I xxow, my Lord, of what weight a commendation from your Lordſhip's 8 
pen is in the world: and I perceive your Lordſhip knows the value of it, 
which has made your Lordſhip temper yours of me with ſo large an alloy, for 
fear poſſibly leſt it ſhould work too ſtrongly on my vanity. For whether I 
conſider where theſe words ſtand, or how they are brought in, or what inti- 
mation they carry with them ; which way ſoever I turn them, I do not find 
they were intended to puff me up, though they are in a paragraph purpoſely 
vritten to give me ſatisfaction ; and grounded on words of mine, which ſeem I 
to be approved by your Lordſhip before any in my letter ; but which yet have = 
nothing to do in this-place (whither your Lordſhip has been at the pains to | ; 
 feich them from my poſtſcript) unleſs it be to give vent to ſo extraordinary a 
lort of compliment: for they are, I think, in their ſubject, as well as place, 
the remoteſt of any in my letter, from the argument your Lordſhip was | 
nen upon; which was to ſhew what care you had taken not to be miſun- 
derttood to my prejudice. For what, I beſeech you, my Lord, would you | 
think of him, who from ſome words of your Lordſhip's, that ſeemed to [ 
| &prels much of a chriſtian ſpirit and temper (for ſo your Lordſhip is pleaſed to 
ay of theſe of mine) ſhould ſeek occaſion to tell your Lordſhip, and the world, 
that be was glad to find that your Lordſhip was a chriſtian, and that you 
believed the Bible? For this, common humanity, as well as Chriſtian charity, 
ges us to believe of every one, who calls himſelf a chriſtian, till he manifeſts 
N contrary, Whereas the ſaying, I am glad to find ſuch an one believes the 
cripture, is underſtood to intimate, that I knew the time when he did not; 
% leaſt, when I ſuſpected he did not. But perhaps your Lordſhip had 
N other meaning in it, which I do not ſee. The largeneſs of your Lord- 
Ps mind, and the charity of a father of our church, makes me hope that I 
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paſſed not in your Lordſhip's opinion for a heathen, till your Lordſhip read 
that paflage it: the poſtſcript of my late letter to ou. 

Bor to return to the ſatisfaction your Lordſhip is giving me. To thoſe 
words quoted out of my poſtſcript, your Lordſhip fubjoins : © which work 
*«« ſeem to expreſs ſo much of a chriſtian ſpirit and temper, that I en 
<« believe you intended to give any advantage to the enemies of the chrigi,, 
« faith; but whether there hath not been too juft. occaſion for them to app! 
« them in that manner, is a thing very fit for you to conſider.” EY 
Your Lordſhip here again expreſſes a favourable opinion of my iNtention 
which I gratefully acknowledge: but you add, that it is fit for me to con. 
„ ſider, whether there hath not been too juſt occaſion for them to apply 
« them in that manner.” My Lord, I ſhall do what your Lordſhip thinks 
is fit for me to do, when your Lordthip does me the favour to tell me, why 
thoſe enemies of the faith are, who have applied thoſe words of my poſt- 
ſctipt; (for to thoſe alone, by any kind of conſtruction, can I make your 
Lordſhip's word, © them,” refer) and the manner which they have applica 
them in, and the too juſt occaſion they have had ſo to apply them. For! 
confeſs, my Lord, I am at a loſs as to all theſe; and thereby unable to obey 
your Lordſhip's commands, till your Lordſhip does me the favour to make 
me underſtand all theſe particulars better. 

Hur if by any new way of conſtruction, unintelligible to me, the word, 
them, here ſhall be applied to any paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Under- 
ſtanding; I muſt humbly crave leave to obſerve this one thing, in the whole 
courſe of what your Lordſhip has deſigned for my ſatis faction, that though my 
complaint be of your Lordſhip's manner of applying what I had publiſhed 


nnot 


in my Eſſay, ſo as to intereſt me in a controverſy wherein I meddled not; 


your Lordthip all along tells me of others, that have miſapplied I know not 


what words in my book, after I know not what manner. Now as to this 


matter, I beſeech your Lordſhip to believe, that when any one, in ſuch a 
manner, applies my words contrary to what I intended them, ſo as to make 
them oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity, and me a party in that contro- 
verſy againſt the Trinity, as your Lordſhip knows I complain your Lord- 
(hip has done, I ſhall complain of them too; and conſider, as well as I can, 
what ſatis faction they give me and others in it. 


Vous Lordſhip's next words are: for in an age, wherein the myſteries 


« of faith are ſo much expoſed, by the promoters of ſcepticiſm and infide- 
« lity ; it is a thing of dangerous conſequence to ſtart ſuch new method 
* of certainty; as are apt to leave men's minds more doubtful than before; 3s 
will ſoon appear from your conceſſions.” 8 

Tuns words contain a further accuſation of my book, which (hall be 
conſidered in its dye place. What I am now upon is the ſatisfaction your 
Lordſhip is giving me, in reference to my complaint. And as to that, what 
follows to the 46th page is brought only to ſhew that your Lordſhip had rea- 
fon to ſay, that my notions were carried beyond my intentions: for in 
theſe words your Lordſhip winds up all the following eight or nine pigs 
viz. thus far I have endeavoured, with all poſſible brevity and clcare” 
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« to lay down your ſenſe about this matter; by which it- is ſufficiently 
„ oroved, that I bad reaſon to ſay, that your notions were carried beyond 
« vour intentions.” ot } 
Iro leave to remind your Lordſhip, that my complaint was not that your 
Lord{hip faid, that my notions were carried beyond my intentions.” I was 
dot fo abſurd, as to turn what was matter of acknowledgement into matter of 
complaint. And therefore, in ſhewing the care you had taken of me for my 
ſatisfaction, your Lordſhip needed not to have been at ſo much pains, in fo 
long a deduction, to prove to me, that you had reaſon for ſaying what was ſo 
manifeſtly in my favour, whether you had reaſon for ſayin g it or no. But my 
complaint was, that the new way of reaſoning, accuſed by your 1 as. 
oppolite to the doctrine of the Trinity, being in laying all foundation of cer- 
tiinty in clear and diſtinct ideas, your Lordſhip ranked me amongſt the gen- 


tlemen of this new way of reaſoning, though I laid not all foundation of 


certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas. And this being my complaint, it is 
for this that there needs a reaſon. Your Lordſhip ſubjoins, 

„gor you ſtill ſeem concerned that Iquote your words; although I declare 
« they were uſed to other purpoſes than you intended them. I do confeſs to 


« you, that the reaſon of it was, that I found your notions, as to certainty p. 


« by ideas, was the main foundation which the author of Chriſtianity not 
« myſterious went upon; and that he had nothing which looked like reaſon, 
« if that principle were removed; which made me ſo much endeavour to 
« ſhew that it would not hold. And ſo, I fuppoſe, the reaſon of my men- 
« tioning your words ſo often, is no longer a riddle to you.” | 


My Lord, he that will give himſelf the trouble to look into the 61ſt page 
of my former letter, where I ſpeak of your Lordſhip's way of proceeding as a 
riddle to me; or into the 59th page, which your Lordſhip here quoted, for 


my ſeeming concerned at it ; will find my complaint, in both places, as well 
as ſeveral others, was, that I was ſo every-where joined with others under 
the comprehenſive words of they and them, &c. though my book alone Was. 
every-where quoted, that the world would be apt to think I was the perſon 
* who argued againſt the Trinity and denied myſteries ;” againſt whom 
| your Lordſhip directed theſe very pages. For fo I expreſs myſelf in that 
very 59th page, which your Lordth 

Lordſhip's way of writing (which is the ſubject of my complaint) is (for any 


thing your Lordſhip has in your anſwer faid to give me ſatisfaction) as much. 


{till a riddle to me as ever. | | 
For that which your Lordſhip here ſays, and is the only thing I can find 
your Lordſhip has ſaid to clear it, ſeems to me to do nothing towards it. Your 
Lordſhip lays, © the reaſon of it was, that you found my notions, as to cer- 
' tanty by ideas, was the main foundation which the author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterious went upon,” &c.. 1 


Wirtz ſubmiſſion, I ought your Lordſhip had found, that the founda- 


tion, which the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious went upon, and for 


which he was made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, op- 
Polite to the doctrine of the Trinity, was, that he made, or ſuppoſed, clear 


tainty 


ip here quotes. And as to this, your 
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of ſo inconſiderable a man as I am, it was with a deſign to convince me 0 
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tainty by ideas. My notion of certainty by ideas is, that certainty congg,, ; 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as we bon 
whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear and diſtinct or no: nor hau. 

Lany notions of certainty more than this one. And if your Lordſhi w 
for this called me a gentleman of a new way of reaſoning, or made me one 
of the oppoſers of the doctrine of the Trinity, I ſhould perhaps have Won- 
dered ; but ſhould not at all have complained of your Lordſhip, for direct 
queſtioning this or any of my opinions : I ſhould only have examined 0 
your Lordſhip had ſaid to ſupport, or have deſired you to make out, that 
charge againſt me; which is whet I ſhall do by and by, when I come to exs- 
mine what your Lordſhip now. charges this opinion with: but I ſhall not 
add any complaints to my defence. 

Tur which I complained of, was, that I was made one of the gentlemen 
of the new way of reaſoning, without being guilty of what made them ſo; 
and ſo was brought into a chapter, wherein I thought myſelf not concerned: 
which was managed ſo, that my book was all along quoted, and others zr- 
gued againſt ; others were entitled to what I ſaid, and I to what others ſaid, 
without knowing why, or how. Nor am I yet, I muſt own, much en— 
lightened in the reaſon of it: that was the cauſe why I then thought it ancy 
way of writing; and that muſt be my apology for thinking fo till, till 
ligkt upon, or am directed to, ſome author who has ever writ thus before. 

AND thus I come to the end of what your Lordſhip has ſaid, to that part of 


my letter which your Lordſhip calls my complaint ; wherein, I think, I have 


omitted nothing which your Lordſhip has alledged for the ſatisfaction of 
others, or myſelf, under thoſe two heads, of the occaſion of your Lord(hip's 
way of writing as you did, and the care you took not to be miſunderſtood, 
And if, my Lord, as to me, it has not poſſibly had all the ſucceſs your Lord- 
ſhip propoſed; I beg your Lordſhip to attribute it to my dulneſs, or any 
thing rather than an unwillingneſs to be ſatisfied. | 

My Lord, I ſo little love controverſy, that I never began a diſpute with 
any-body ; nor ſhall ever continue it, where others begin with me, any lon- 
ger than the appearance of truth, which firſt made me write, obliges me not 
to quit it. But leaſt of all, would I have any controverſy with your Lordlhip, 
if I had any deſign in writing, but the defence of truth. I do not know my 
own weakneſs, or your Lordſhip's ſtrength ſo little, as to enter the lifts with 
your Lordſhip only for a trial of ſkill, or the vain and ridiculous hopes of 
victory. Nothing, I know, but truth on my fide, can ſupport me againſt (0 
great a man; whoſe very name in writing and authority, in the learned 
world, is of weight enough to cruſh and fink whatever opinion has not that 
ſolid baſis to bear it up: 

THERE are men that enter into diſputes to get a name in controverſy, 0! 
for ſome little bye-ends of a party: your Lordſhip has been ſo long in the 
firſt rank of the men of letters, and by common conſent ſettled at the top 
of this learned age, that it muſt paſs for the utmoſt folly, not to think, that 
if your Lordſhip condeſcended ſo far, as to meddle with any of the opinie, 


my 
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my etrors, and not to gain reputation on one ſo infinitely below your match. 
It is upon this ground that I ſtill continue to offer my doubts to your Lord- 
ſhip, in thoſe parts wherein I am not yet ſo happy as to be convinced; and it 
is with this ſatisfaction I return this anſwer to your Lordſhip, that if Iam in 
A miſtake, your Lordſhip will certainly detect it, and lead me into the truth; 
which I ſhall embrace, with the acknowledgement. of the benefit I have 
«ceived from your Lordſhip's inſtructions. And that your Lordſhip, in the 
mean time, will have the goodneſs to allow me, as becomes a ſcholar, will- 
ing to profit by the favour you do me, to ſhew your Lordſhip where I ſtick, 
and in what points your Lordſhip's arguments have failed to work upon me. 
For, as on the one fide it would not become one that would learn of your 
Lordſhip to acknowledge himſelf convinced, before he is convinced; and I 
know your Lordſhip would blame me for it, if I ſhould do ſo: fo on the 
other fide, to continue to diſlent from your Lordſhip, where you have done. 


it, would, I think, be an ungrateful and unmannerly ſullenneſs. 

Your. Lordſhip has had the goodneſs to write ſeveral leaves, to give me. 
ſtisfaction as to the matter of my complaints. I return your Lordſhip my 
moſt humble thanks for this great condeſcenſion ; which I take as a pledge, 
that you will bear with the repreſentation of my doubts, in other points, 
wherein I am ſo unlucky as not to be yet thoroughly enlightened by your 
Lordſhip. And ſo I $0 on to the remaining parts of your letter, which, I 
think, may be comprehended under theſe two, viz. thoſe things in my Eſſay, 
which your Lordſhip now charges, as concerned in the controverſy of the 


Trinity; and others, as faulty in themſelves, whether we conſider them 


with reſpe& to any doctrines of religion or no. 

Ix the cloſe of your Lordſhip's letter, after ſome other expreſſions of civi- 
lity to me, for which I return your Lordſhip my thanks, I find theſe words: 
do aſſure you, that it is out of no diſreſpect, or the leaſt ill- will to you, 
that I have again conſidered this matter; but becauſe I am further con- 
* yinced, that as you have ſtated your notion of ideas, it may be of dan- 

. * gerous conſequence to that article of the chriſtian faith, which I. endea- 
* your to defend.“ | 

Tuis now is a direct charge againſt my book; and. I muſt own it a great 
ſatisfaction to me, that I ſhall now be no longer at a loſs, who it is your 
Lordſhip means; that I ſhall ſtand by myſelf, and myſelf anſwer for my 
own faults, and not be ſo placed in ſuch an aſſociation with others, that will 
linder me from knowing what is my particular guilt and ſhare in the. accuſa- 


you had heard nothing of all thoſe complaints which have been fo trouble- 
lome to. your Lordſhip.. | | 3 x 


To take now a right view of this matter, it is fit to confider the beginning 
nd progreſs of it: your Lordſhip had a controverſy with the Unitarians ;. 


«2s; the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, whether an Unitarian or. no, 
* Lordſhi p ſays not, neither dal enquire, gives an account of reaſon, which; 
| AS; 


me the honour to take pains with me, without giving you my reafons for 


uon. Had your Lordſhip done me the favour to have treated me ſo before, 


Mey, in their anſwer to your Lordſhip's ſermons, and. elſewhere, talk of 


5 
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againſt my book, 
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as your Lordſhip fays, ſuppoſes certainty to conſiſt only in clear and diſind 
ideas; and becauſe he expreſſes himſelf in ſome other thin 


- Pa ; s conformable 
to what I had ſaid in my book, my book is brought into the controye; 


though there be no ſuch opinion in it, as your Lordſhip oppoſed. For v 
that was, is plain both from what has been obſerved out of the beginnin 
of the tenth chapter of your Vindication of the Trinity, and the fourteen] 
page of your letter, viz. this propoſition, ** that certainty, as to matter: of 


e faith, is founded upon clear and diſtin& ideas: but my book not hay. 


ing that propoſition in it, which your Lordſhip then oppoſed, as oper 
throwing myſteries of faith, at that time, fell, by I know not what chance 


and misfortune, into the Unitarian controverſy. 


Urox examination, my book being not found guilty of that propoſition, 


which your Lordſhip, in your vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, 


| , becauſe it overthrows the myſteries of faith; I thought it acquit- 
ted, and clear from that controverſy. No, it muſt not eſcape ſo: your 
Lordſhip having again confidered this matter, has found new matter of 
accuſation, and a new charge is brought againſt my book; and what now 
as it? even this, That as I have ſtated the notion of ideas, it may he of 
„dangerous conſequence to that article of the chriſtian faith, which your 
«© Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend.” 

Tx accuſation then, as it now ſtands, is, that my notion of ideas may 
be of dangerous conſequence, Ke. 

Sven an accuſation as this brought in any court in England, would, no 
doubt, be thought to ſhew a great inclination to have the accuſed be ſuſ- 
pected, rather than any evidence of being guilty of any thing; and ſo would 
immediately be diſmiſſed, without hearing any plea to it. But in contro- 
verſies in print, wherein an appeal is made to the judgment of mankind, 
the ſtrict rules of proceeding in juſtice, are not always thought neceſſary to 
be obſerved; and the ſentence of thoſe who are appealed to, being never 
formally prononounced, a cauſe can never be diſmiſſed as long as the pro- 
ſecutor ts pleaſed :to. continue or renew his charge. 

As to the matter in hand, though what your Lordſhip ſays here againit my 
book, be nothing but your apprehenſion of what may be; yet no- body wil 
think it ſtrange,” or unſuitable to your Lordſhip's character and tation, to 
be watchful over any article of the chriſtian faith, eſpecially one that you 
have endeavoured to defend; and to warn the world of any thing your 
Lordſhip may ſuſpect to be of dangerous conſequence to it, as far as you cn 
eſpy it. And to this give me leave, my Lord, to attribute the trouble 
your Lordſhip has been at, to write again in this matter. 

AnoTuzR thing I muſt take notice of, in this your Lordſhip's new charge 

y bp it is againſt my notion of ideas, as I have ſtated it. This 


containing all that I have faid in my Eſſay concerning ideas, which, as jour 
Lordſhip takes notice, is not a little; your Lordſhip, I know, would not be 
thought to leave ſo general an accuſation upon my book, as you could of 
ceive no anſwer to: and therefore though your Lordſhip has not been plealc 
plainly to ſpecify here the particulars in my notionof ideas, which your Lordſhig 


apprehen > 
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apprehends to be of dangerous conſequence to that article which your Lord- 
tip has defended; 1 Mall endeavour to find them, in other rs of ora 
etter. - . 
Your Lordſhip's words, in the immediately precedin 
N 5 a ing page, run thus: P. 132. 
« ] can eaſily bear the puttin of philoſophical noti f 
„ e e vg ot P phical notions into a modern and 
« LET men expreſs their minds by ideas, if they pleaſe ; 
s ſure in ſorting, and comparing, al n ö wth 
« ward to condemn them: for every age muſt have its new modes; and it 
« js very well, if truth and reaſon be received in any garb. I was therefore 
40 hr OR ow 1 . yy * ideas, till I found it made the 
« 0 , and made ule of t i 1 
« our faith, as I told you in the as en a C 
TazsE words, leading to your Lordſhip's accuſation, I thought the likelieſt 
to ſhew me what it was in my book, that your Lordſhip now declared againſt 
23 what might be of dangerous conſequence to that article you have defended 
and that ſeemed to me to lie in thoſe two particulars, viz. the making ſo much 
uſe of the word ideas ; and my placing, as I do, certainty in ideas = in the 
things ſignified by them. And theſe two ſeem here to be the particulars which 
your Lordſhip comprehends under my way by ideas. But that I might not be 
ledinto miſtake by this paſſage, which ſeemed a little more obſcure = _— 
ful to me, than I could have wiſhed ; I conſulted thoſe other places, wherei 
Jour Lordſhip ſeemed to expreſs, what it was that your Lordſhip now . 
in my book, in reference to the Unitarian controverſy; and which your Lord- 
ſhip apprehends may be of dangerous conſequence to that — 
Your Lordſhip, in the cloſe of the words above- quoted, out of the 1 32d 
page of your anſwer, tells me: (you were far enough from — — 
n ny 4 of eas 1 en found it made the only ground of 
nty, and made u t 
. 10 2 y a e ee the myſteries of our faith, as 
Lord, the way of ideas which your Lordſhi { firſt 
5 of certainty only by clear and diſtinct ideas Rc ag 3 
aboye-quoted, out of your 14th page: but that, your Lordſhip now knows, 
"a not my way of certainty by ideas, and therefore that, and all the uſe 
ve made of it to overthrow the myſteries of our faith, be that as it 
my 1 ny more be n on my book, but is quite out of 4 : 
ore what you faid in th inni ight 1 
my your „ HASH as, 0p eee hn AIR 
„or page the 23d, I found theſe words: « wh 
4 1 1 by ill men, to promote ſcepticiſm and „ ee eee =_— 
n E myſteries of our faith, we have then reaſon to enquire vos: 4 tb | | 
, Y to examine the foundation and tendency of them And this was thi h 
k, es 77 only reaſon of my looking into this way of certainty, by id : 
82 el 55 1 applied to ſuch purpoſes.“ | 1 
--*E, my Lord, your Lordſhip ſeems to la | 
winlt new terms and their tendency. men ry rhe 
tht © Sa Z 2 2 9 il 


| 
| 
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P. 93 8-3 | : And we 
« have been told, that ſtrange things might be done by the help 


| any One can © | 
Lotucthing, he muſt uſe the things fBignified by ideas: for he that thinks, 
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AxD in another place your Lordſhip has theſe words: _ 
„Tur world hath been ly arafed with ideas of late 


l, | of idea; 
<< and yet theſe ideas, at laſt, come to be only common motions of th." 
% which we mult make uſe of in out teaſdning. You Ii. e. the author 
« the Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding] ſay ip that chapter, tou 


< the exiſtence of God, you thought it moſt proper to expreſs yourſelf, in 


plain, thut that which your Lordſhip apprehend; in 
my conſequence to the article which your 
« Lordfhiphecadeavonred todefend, ismy introducing new terms; and that 
which your Lordilkipintunces in, is that of ideas. And the reaſon of your Lord 
Hip gives, in every of theſe places, why your Lordſhip Has ſuch an apprehen- 
Non of ideas, as that e rap be of dangerous confequence to that article of 
„ fmith, which ybur Lordihip hasendeavoured-to defend, is, becauſe they hay: 
„ boen applied to fach purpoſes. And 1 might (your Lordſhip fays) hate 
* en the ſutisfaction of my ideas long enough, before you had taken 
% notice of them, unleſs pour Lordſhip had found them employed in doing 
«© miſchicf.” Which, ut laſt, as T humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, 
und no more, viz. that your Lordſhip fears ideas, i. e. the term ideas, may, 
ſome time or other, prove of very dangerous conſequence to what your 
Lordſhip has endeavoured/to defend, becguſe they have been made ule of in 
arguing againtt it. For I am fare your [Lordſhip does not mean, that you 
apprehended. the things, ſignified by ideas, may be of dangerous conſe- 
«< +quence to the article of faith your Lordſhip endeavours to defend,” becauſe 
they have been made uſe of againſt it: For (beſides that your Lordſhip me- 


tions terms) that would be do expet that thoſe who oppoſe that article 
mould 


bippoſe it without any thoughts ; for the thing ſignified by ideas, i 
nothing but the immodiate objects of our minds in e that unleſs 
i 


the-atticle your Lordſhip defends, without thinking on 


muſt have ſome immediate object of his mind in thinking, 1. c. muſt have 
Bor whether it be the name or the thing, ideas in found, or ideas in ſig- 
rdibipapprehends may be of dangerous conſequence 
that article of faith, ich your wendeavours to defend, it ſeems to me, 
I will at fa anew way'et redfoning (for trat belongs to me) but were it not 
your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think it a vety extraordinary way of reaſoning 0 
uirite againſt a book, herein your Loruſhip acknowledges they are not uſed 
to bad purpoſes, nor employed to do miſehief: only becauſe that you fnd th 
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ideas are, by thoſe who. oppoſe your Lordſhip, e d to do miſchief ; 
and ſo apprehend they may be of dangerous Nee the * op 
Lordſhip has engaged in the defence of. For whether ideas i 
din | N 0 as terms, or ideas 
38 the immediate objects of the mind ſignified by thoſe terms, may be, in 
your Lordſhip s apprehenſion, of dangerous conſequence to that article ; 1 
4, ant fe how 1 writing againſt the notion of ideas, as ſtated 
in my book, WIll A 1 our 
n 2 br, 1 fag your oppoſers from employing them in doing 
HowEvER, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip 
« new terms, theſe ideas, with which the _ hath, of Rf ty ee 
« amuſed (though at laſt they come to be only common notions of 1 P 
« as your Lordſhip owns) may be of dangerous conſequence to that article.” ET. 
My Lord, if any, in their anſwer to your Lordſhip's ſermons, and in thei 
other pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip complains they have talked fo mu b 
of ideas, have been troubleſome to your Lordſhip with that term; it is oe 
ſtrange that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired with that found : but how natural 
ſoever it be to our weak conſtitutions to be offended with any ſound, wherewith 
a importunate din hath been made about our ears; yet, my Lord, I — 
1 a 3 N the articles of our faith, than to think 
e overturned, or ſo muc | 
* any ſound or term whatſoever. Sper Fe tag e 
Names are but the arbitrary marks of canceptions; and ſo | 
ciently appropriated to them in their uſe, I know no other n 
2 have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or difficult pronunciation * 
a mare or leſs pleaſant ſound : and what particular antipathies there ma 
be in men, to ſome of them upon that account, is not eaſy to be foreſe 4 
This I am ſure, no term whatſoever in itſelf bears, one more. than hs Ye 
uy Peg * of any * ; they are only propoſitions that do, or 
the truth of any article or doctrine : is privi 
en don being ſet in oppoſition to ky army omega 
Turks is no word to be found, which may not be brought into 
2 _— . 8 mer eviden truths — 2 art Ly cot 
| rm, but him uſes it. And ther 
md mon myſelf (whatever your Lordſhip hath ſaid in the 3 
— 10 that you have beſtowed ſo much pains upon my book, becauſe th 
ard idea is ſo much uſed there. For though u faying, in g 
e ee 4 gh upon my ſaying, in my chapter 
any ence of God, ** that I ſcarce uſed the word idea in that whole 
= 1 _ your Lordſhip. wiſhes, that I had done ſo quite through my book: 16; 
hip key 7 look upon that as a compliment to me, wherein nd. Lord = 
AY * that my book had been all through ſuited to vulgar readers, ot | 
5 at and the like terms, than that your Lordſhip has ſuch Yo | 
ot the word idea; or that there is any ſuch h in > of it, uſtend'of 
the wont e ; ere is any ſuch harm in the uſe of it, inſtead of 
te} n {with which your Lordſhip. ſeems to take i in ſigni- P 
cation) that your Lordſhip 2rdſhip ſeems to take it to agree in ſigni- P. 23. 
An Lordſhip would think it worth your while to ſpend any p 
10 aluable time and thoughts abo Ark 
often in it: for thi oughts about my book, for having the word idea 
ant: for this would be to make your Lordſhip to write only againſt 
| 222 2 an 
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an impropriety of ſpeech. I own to your Lordſhip, it is a great condeſce 
ſion in your Lordſhip to have done it, if that word have ſuch a ſhare 
what your Lordſhip has writ againſt my book, as ſome expreſſions ey 
perſuade one; and I would, for the fatisfa&tion of your Lordſhip, change 
the term of idea for a better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, could he LA 
to'it. For, that notion will not ſo well ſtand for every immediate obje& 
of the mind in thinking, as idea does, I have (as I gueſs) ſomewhere * 
a reaſon in my book ; by ſhewing that the term notion is more peculiar] 
appropriated to a certain fort of thoſe objects, which I call mixed modes; 
and, I think, it would not ſound altogether ſo well, to ſay, the notion 4 
red, and the notion of a horſe; as the idea of red, and the idea of a horſe, 
But if any one thinks it will, I contend not; for I have no fondneſs for 
nor antipathy to, any particular articulate ſounds : nor do I think there 8 
any ſpell or faſcination in any of them. 4 

BuT be the word idea ' proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is the 
better or worſe, becauſe ill men have made uſe of it, or becauſe it has been 
made uſe of to bad purpoſes ; for if that be a reaſon to condemn, or lay it by, 
we mult lay by the terms of ſcripture, reaſon, perception, diſtin, clear, &c. 
nay, the name of God himſelf will not eſcape : for I do not think any one 
of theſe, or any other term, can be produced, which has not been made uſe 
of by ſuch men, and to ſuch purpoſes. And therefore, „if the Unita— 
«© rians, in their late pamphlets, have talked very much of, and ſtrange] 
« amuſed the world with ideas; I cannot believe your Lordſhip will think 
that word one jot the worſe, or the more dangerous, becauſe they ule it; 
any more than, for their uſe of them, you will think reaſon or ſcripture 
terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your Lordſhip ſays, in the bot- 
tom of this 93d page, that might have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of my 
«« ideas long enough, before your Lerdſhip had taken notice of them, unless 
« you had found them employed in doing miſchief ;” will, I preſume, 
when your Lordſhip has conſidered again of this matter, prevail with your 
Lordſhip to let me enjoy till the ſatisfaction I take in my ideas, i. e. 3s 
much ſatisfaction as T can take in fo ſmall a matter, as is the uſing of a pro- 
— - "he notwithſtanding it ſhould be employed by others in doing mil- 
chief. | 
- For, my Lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my book, and ſubſtitute 
the word notion every-where in the room of it; and every body elſe do ſo 
too (though your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect that I have the va- 
nity to think they would follow my example) my book would, it ſeems, be 
the more to your Lordſhip's liking : but I do not ſee how this would one 
jot abate the miſchief your Lordſhip complains of. For the Unitarians 
might as much employ notions, as they do now ideas, to do miſchief -— 
leſs they are ſuch fools as to think they can conjure with this enen 
idea; and that the force of what they ſay lies in the found, and not in the 
ſignification of their terms. ö N 1 | 

Tuis I am ſure of, that the truths of the chriſtian religion can be no more 
battered by one word than another; nor can they be beaten down or 
dangered, by any ſound whatſoever. And I am apt to flatter myſelf, — 
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your Lordſhip is ſatisfied there is no harm in the word ideas, becauſe you ſay 

du ſhould not have taken any notice of my ideas, ** if the enemies of our 
« faith had not taken up my new way of ideas, as an effectual battery 
« againſt the myſteries 0 the chriſtian faith.” In which place, by new way 
of ideas, nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my expreſſing 
myſelf by that of ideas; and not by other more common words, and of 
antienter ſtanding in the Engliſh language. 

My new way by ideas, or my way by ideas, which often occurs in your 
Lordſhip's letter, 1s, 1 confeſs, a very large and doubtful expreſſion ; and 
may, in the full latitude, comprehend my whole Eſſay: becauſe treating in 
it of the underſtanding, which is nothing but the faculty of thinking, I could 
not well treat of that faculty of the mind, which conſiſts in thinking, with- 
out conſidering the immediate objects of the mind in thinking, which I 
call ideas: and therefore in treating of the underſtanding, I gueſs it will not 
be thought ſtrange, that the greateſt part of my book has been taken up, in 
conſidering what theſe objects of the mind, in thinking, are; whence the 
come; what uſe the mind makes of them, in its ſeveral ways of thinking; 
and what are the outward marks whereby it ſignifies them to others, or re- 
cords them for its own uſe. And this, in ſhort, is my way by ideas, that 
which your Lordſhip calls my new way by ideas : which, my Lord, if it be 
new, it is but a new hiſtory of an old thing. For I think it will not be doubted, 
that men always performed the actions of thinking, reaſoning, believing, and 
knowing, juſt after the ſame manner that they do now : though whether 
the ſame account has heretofore been given of the way how they performed 
theſe ations, or wherein they conſiſted, I do not know. Were I as well 
read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe from that gentle reprimand 
of your Lordſhip's, for thinking my way of ideas new, for want of look- 
ing into other men's thoughts, which appear in their books.” 


, 
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Your Lordſhip's words, as an acknowledgement of your inſtructions in the 


caſe, and as a warning to others, who will be ſo bold adventurers as to ſpin any 
thing barely out of their own thoughts, I ſhall ſet down at large: and they 
run thus: “ whether you took this way of ideas from the modern philoſo- 
* pher, mentioned by you, is not at all material; but I intended no reflection 
upon you in it (for that you mean by my commending you as a ſcholar of 
* ſo great a maſter) I never meant to take from you the honour of your own 
inventions: and I do believe you, when you ſay, that you wrote from your 
* own thoughts, and the ideas you had there. But many things may ſeem 
© new to one, who converſes only with his own thoughts, which really are not 
* ſo; as he may find, when he looks into the thoughts of other men, which 
. appear in their books. And therefore, although I have a juſt eſteem for the 
x invention of ſuch, who can ſpin volumes barely out of their own thoughts; 
get Tam apt to think they would oblige the world more, if, after they have 


P. 80. 


thought ſo much of themſelves, they would examine what thoughts others 


« | 
„ have had before them, concerning the ſame thin gs: that ſo thoſe may not 
be thought their own inventions, which are common to themſelves and 

| TED * OM | „others. 
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| inly borrow them from another. So he truly invented printing in 


P. 39- 


many ages before him. 80 he that ſpins 
thoughts, that ſeems new to him, cannot ceaſe to think it his own invention, 


the ſame thoughts too. 
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* others. If a man ſhould try all the magnetical experiments himſelf 
« publiſh them as his own thoughts, ho. woke take himfelf to 1 
«« ventor of them: but he that examines and compares with them what 
Gibbert and others have done before him, will not diminiſh the praiſe 
of his diligence, but may wiſh he had compared his thoughts with other 
* men's; by which the world would receive greater advantage, although 
«© he loſt the honour of being an original.” a 
To alleviate my fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, „that man 
« things may ſeem new to one that converſes only with his own thoughts 
* which really are not ſo: but I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt to your Lord. 
ſhip, that if, in the ſpinning them out of his own thoughts, they ſeem new 
to him, he is certainly the inventor of them; and they may as juſtly be 
thought his own invention, as any one's; and he is as certainly the inyen. 
tor of them, as any one who thought on them before him: the diſtinQior 
of invention, or not invention, lying not in thinking firſt or not firſt, but 
in borrowing or not borrowing your thoughts from another: and he to 
whom, ſpinning them out of his own thoughts, they ſeem new, could not 


Europe, who, without any communication with the Chineſe, ſpun it out 
of his own thoughts; though it were ever ſo true, that the Chineſe had 
the uſe of printing, nay, of printing in the very ſame way, among them, 

any thing out of his own 


ſhould he examine ever ſo far what thoughts others have had before him, 
concerning the ſame thing; and ſhould find, by examining, that they had 


Bor what great obligation this would be to the world, or weighty cauſe 
of turning over and looking into books, I confeſs 1 do not fee. The great 
end to me, in converſing with my own or other men's thoughts in matters 
of ſpeculation, is to find truth, without being much concerned whether my 
ſpinning of it out of mine, or their {pinning of it out of their own 
thoughts, helps me to it. And how little I affect the honour of an original, 
may be ſeen in that place of my book, where, if any where, that itch of 
vain-glory was likelieſt to have ſhewn itſelf, had I been fo over-run with 
it, as to need a cure. It is where I ſpeak of certainty, in theſe following 
words, taken notice of by your Lordſhip in another place: I think I have 
i thewn wherein it is that certainty, real certainty, conſiſts ; which, what- 
« ever it was to others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore one of thoſe de- 
« ſiderata, which I found great want of.” | | 
HRE, my Lord, however new this ſeemed to me, and the more ſo becauſe 
poſſibly I had in vain hunted for it in the books of others; yet I ſpoke of it a 
new, only to myſelf; leaving others in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of what 
either by invention or reading was theirs before; without aſſuming to myſelf 
any other honour, but that of my own ignorance till that time, if others be- 
fore had ſhewn wherein certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if 1 had «if 
this occaſion been forward to aſſume to myſelf the honour of an ng 


In 
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think I had been pretty ſafe in it; fince I ſhould have had your Lordſhip for 

uarautee and vindicator in that point, who are pleaſed to call it new ; 
my g ; . | | 
and, as fuch, to write againſt at. 

Aub traly, my Lord, an this reſpect my book has had very unlucky ſtars, 
guoe it hath had the misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lordſhip, with many things 
zn it, for their noveRty ; as © new way of reaſoning ; new bypothefis about Vind. p 234, 
« reaſon ; new fort of certainty ; new terms; new way of ideas; new me- 240. 

« thod of certainty,” &c. and yet in other places your Lordſhip feems to 
think it worthy in me of your Lordſhip's reflection, for ſaying but what 
others have ſaid before. As where 1 fay, in the different make of men's 
10 tempers and application of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail mare 
on dne, and ſome on another, for the confirmation of the ſame truth: 
your Lordihip alks, ** what is this different from what all men of under- 
« ſtanding have ſaid ?” Again, I take it your Lordſhip meant not theſe 
words for a commendation of my book, where you ſay; but if no more be 
meant by «© the ample ideas that come in by ſenſation or reflection, and their P. 23. 
being the foundation of our knowledge; but that our notions of things 
come in, either from our ſenſes, or the exerciſe of our minds: as there is 
nothing extraordinary in the diſcovery, ſo your Lordſhip is far enough from 
oppoliag that, wherein you think all mankind are agreed. 

AND again, but what need all this great noiſe about ideas and certainty, P. 29. 
true and real certainty by ideas; if, after all, it comes only to this, that 
our ideas only repreſent to us ſuch things, from whence we bring argu- 

ments to prove the truth of things? 

Axpo © the world hath been ſtrangely amuſed with ideas of late; and we 

% have been told, that ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas; 

yet cheſe ideas, at laſt, come to be only common notions of things, which 

W make uſe of in our reaſoning. And to the like purpoſe in other 
Places. 

Waurrurs therefore at laſt your Lordſhip will reſolve, that it is new or 

no, or more faulty by its being new,, mult be left to your Lordſhip. This. 
I ind by it, that my book cannot avoid being condemned on the one ſide 

or the other; nor do I fee a poſſibility to help it. If there be readers that 
like only new thoughts; or, on the other fide, others that can bear nothing 
but whatcan'bejuſtified by received authorities in print; I muſt defire them 

o make themſelues amends in that part which they like, for the diſpleaſure 
| they receive in the other: but if many ſhould be ſo exact as to find fault 
vith both, truly I know not well what to ſay to them. The caſe is a plain 

ale, the book 4s all over naught, and there is not a ſentence in it that is not, 
eicher for its antiquity: or novelty, to be condemned; and fo there is a ſhort 
end of it, From your Lordſhip indeed in particular, I can hope for ſome- 
fling better ; for your Lordſhip thinks the general defign of it ſo good, that 
2 | flatter myſelf, would prevail on your Lordſhip to preſerve it from P. 38. 


Vind. p. 249. 


fire | | 
An as to theaway your Lordſhip thinks I ſhould have taken to prevent the 

mg it thought my invention, when it was common to me with others; 
© 
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it unluckily ſo fell out, in the ſubject of my Eflay of Human Underſtangin 

that I could not Jook into the thoughts of other men. to inform myſelf. e. 
my deſign being, as well as I could, to copy nature, and to give an ons 
of the operations of the mind. in thinking, I could look into no-body's un. 


derſtanding but my own, to ſee how it wrought; nor have a proſpcct into 


other men's mindꝭ to view their thoughts there, and obſerve what ſteps and 
motions. they took, and by what gradations they proceeded in their acquaint. 


ing themſelves with truth, and their advance to knowledge. What we find 


of their thoughts in books, is but the reſult of this, and not the progreſs and 
working of their minds, in coming to the opinions or concluſions they ſet 

ALL therefore that I can ſay of my book, is, that it is a copy of my own 
mind, in its ſeveral ways of operation. And all that I can ſay for the pub- 


liſhing of it, is, that I think the intellectual faculties are made, and operate 


alike in moſt men; and that ſome, that I ſhewed.it to before I publiſhed i, 
liked it ſo well that I was confirmed in that opinion. And therefore if it 


ſhould happen, that it ſhould not be fo, but that ſome men ſhould have way; 


of thinking, reaſoning, or arriving at certainty, different from others, and 
above thoſe that I find my mind to uſe and acquieſce in, I do not tee of what 
uſe my book can be to them. I can only make it my humble requeſt, in y 
own name, and in the name of thoſe that are of my ſize, who find their mind; 
work, reaſon, ind know, in the ſame, low way that mine does, that thoſe men 


of a more happy genius would ſhew us the way of their nobler flights; and 


a e would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer way to certainty, than 
y ideas, : and the obſerving their agreement or diſagreement. 

In. the mean time, I muſt acknowledge, that, if I had bcen guilty of af. 
fecting to be thought an original, a correction could not have come from any 
body ſo diſintereſted in the caſe, as your Lordſhip ; ſince your Lordſhip ſ 
much .declines being thought an original, for writing in a way wherein iti 
hard to avoid thinking that you are the firſt, till ſome other can be produ- 
ced that writ ſo before you. bog | | 

Bur to return to your Lordſhip's preſent charge againſt my book: in the 
38th page of your Lordſhip's anſwer, I find theſe words; in an age, 
«« wherein the myſteries of faith are ſo much expoſed, by the promoters of 
«« ſcepticifm and infidelity ; it is a thing of dangerous conſequence, to fat 
« ſuch new methods of certainty, as are apt to leave men's minds more 


„ doubtful than before. 


By which paſſage, and ſome expreſſions that ſeem to look that way, In 
the places aboye-quoted; I take it for granted, that another particular in 


my book, which your Lordſhip ſuſpects may be of dangerous conſequence 
to that article of faith which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, . 
my placing of certainty as I do, in the perception of the agreement 0! al. 


agreement of our ideas. | 3 e 1462 
Tuovon I cannot conceive how any term, new or old, idea or not 1 r 
can have any oppoſition or danger in it, to any article of faith, or N . 

1 | i iin . f | Wnhatio g 
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(never ; yet I cafily grant, that propoſitions are capable of being oppoſite » 
uo H and — 85 ſuch a if granted, 4 Seton Welches of 
115 or any other truth they are oppoſite to. But your Lordſhip not hav- 
ing as I remember, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this propoſition, 
iz. that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two ideas, is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that article of faith 
which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend: it is plain, it is but your 
Lordſhip's fear, that it may be of dangerous conſequence to it; which, as I 
humbly conceive, is no proof that it is any way inconſiſtent with that article. 
No-BoD, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one ele, for being 
concerned for any article of the Chriſtian faith: but if that concern (as it 
may, and as we know it has done) makes any one apprehend danger, where 
jo danger is; are we therefore to give up and condemn any propofition, 
becauſe any one, though of the firſt rank and magnitude, fears it may be of 
dangerous conſequence to any truth of religion, without ſaying that it is ſo? 
If ſuch fears be the meaſures whereby to judge of truth and ſalſehood, the 
Mtming that there are antipodes would be ftill a hereſy; and the doc- 
ttine- of the motion of the earth muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the 
trath of the ſeripture : for of that dangerous conſequence it has been appre- 
bended to be, by many learned and pious divines, out of their great concern 
for religion. © And yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great apprehenſions of what 
dangerous conſequence it might be, it is now univerſally received by learned 
men, as an undoubted truth; and writ for by ſome, whoſe belief of the 
ſcriptures is not at all queſtioned; and particularly, very lately, by a divine 
of the church of England; with great ſtrength' of reaſon, in His wonderfully 
ingenious New Theory of the earth. E 

Tay reaſon your Lordſhip gives of your fears, that it may be of ſuch danger- 
ousconſequence to that article of faith which your Lordſhip endeavours to 
defend, thougli it occurs: in many more places than one, is only this, viz. 
tat it is made uſe of by HI men to do miſchief, i. e. to oppoſe that article 
of faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured'to defend. But, my Lord, 
if it be a reaſon to lay by any thing as bad; becauſe it is, or may be uſed to an 
il purpoſe; I know not what will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, 
which rere made for our defence, are ſometimes made uſe of to do miſchief; 
and jet they are not thought” of dangerous conſequence for all that. No- 
body lays by his ford and piſtols, or thinks them of ſuch dangerous con- 
ſequetice as to be neglected; or thrown away; becauſe robbers and the worſt 
af men ſometimes make uſe of them to take away honeſt men's lives or 
goods. And tlie reaſon is, becauſe they were defigned, and will ſerve to pre- 
ye them. And who knows but this may be the preſent caſe? If your 
Lordſhip thinks that placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas be to be rejected as falſe, becauſe you apprehend 
may be of dangerous conſequenee to that article of faith; on the other 
de, perhaps others, with me, may think it a defence againſt error, and fo 
( being of good ufe) to be received and adhered to. ; 
r not, my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or any one's 
f Fog aganſt your Lordſhip's: but Thave ſaid this only toſhew, vhfle the 
3 OE, I. 8 4 A N argument 
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argument lies for or againſt the truth of any propoſition, barely in an im 
gination, that it may be of conſequence to 1 — — or overthrowẽi 4 
of any remote truth; it will be. impoſſible, that way, to determine of th 
truth or falſehood. of that propoſition. For imagination will be {t 0 
againſt imagination, and the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lo, 
ſhip ; the ſtrongeſt imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt heads. The 
only way, in this caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhew the inconſiſteney of 
the two propoſitions ; and then it will be ſeen, that one overthrows the other: 
the true the falſe one. | : 


* . 


. Your Lordſhip ſays indeed, this is a new method of certainty. I will not 
fay ſo myſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond reproof from your Lordſhip, fo 
being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the honour of being an original. But 
this, I think, gives me occaſion, and will excuſe me from being thought 
impertinent, if I aſk your Lordſhip whether there be any other or older me. 
thod of certainty F and what it is? For if there be no other, nor older than 
this, either this was always the method of certainty, and ſo mine is no new 
one; or elſe the world is obliged to me for this new one, after having been 
ſo long in the want of ſo neceſſary a thing, as a method of certainty, If 
there be an older, I'am ſure your, Lordſhip cannot but know it ; your con- 
demning mine as new, as well as your thorough inſight into antiquity, can- 
not but ſatisfy every body that you do. And therefore to ſet the world right 


in a thing of that great concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereb 


prevent the dangerous conſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably ſtart- 
ed it, will not, I humbly conceive; miſbecome your Lordſhip's care of that 


article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good-will you bear to 


truth in general. For I will be anſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall; and I 


think I may be for all others, that they all will give off the placing of cer- 


tainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, if your 


Lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſhew that it lies in any thing elſe. 


Bor truly, and not to aſcribe to myſelf an invention of what has been as 
old as knowledge is in the world, I muſt own, I am not guilty of what 
you Lordſhip is pleaſed to call ſtarting new methods of certainty. Know- 
edge, ever ſince there has been any in the world, has conſiſted in one par- 
ticular action of the mind; and ſo, I conceive, will continue to do to the 
end of it: and to ſtart new methods of knowledge or certainty, (for they arc 
to me the ſame. thing) i. e. to find out and propoſe new methods of attain- 
ing knowledge, either with more eaſe and quickneſs, or in things yet un- 
known, is what I think no- body could blame: but this is not that which 
your Lordſhip here means by new methods of certainty. Your Lordihip, 
think, means by it the placing of certainty in ſomething, wherein either it 


does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it was not placed before now; if this be to be 
called a new method of certainty. As to the latter of theſe, I (hall know whe- 


ther I am- guilty or no, when your Lordſhip will do me the favour to tel] me, 
wherein it was placed before: which your Lordſhip knows I profeſſed myſelf ig 
norant of, when I writ my book, and ſo am ſtill. But if ſtarting of new methods 


of certainty, be the placing of certaintyin ſomething wherein it does not conſiſt; 


whether I have done that or no, I muſt appeal to the experience of * 


— 


* 
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Tux are ſeveral actions of men's minds that they are conſcious to them- 
elves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which they have 
ſo particular a ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them one from another ; or 
elſe they could not ſay when they willed, when they believed, and when 
they knew any thing. But though theſe actions were different enough from 
one another, not to be confounded by thoſe who ſpoke of them; yet no- 
body, that 1 had met with, had, in their writings, particularly ſet down 
wherein the act of knowing preciſely conſiſted. | | 

To this reflection upon the actions of my own mind, the ſubject of my 
Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, if I have 
done any thing new, it has been to deſcribe to others more particularly than 
had been done before, what it is their minds do, when they perform that action 
which they call knowing : and if, upon examination, they obſerve I have 


given a true account of that action of their minds in all the parts of it; 1 


ſuppoſe it will be in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in them- 
ſelves: And if I have not told them right, and exactly what they find and 
ſel in themſelves, when their minds perform the act of knowing, what I have 
ſaid will be all in vain; men will not be perſuaded againſt their ſenſes. Know- 
ledge is an internal perception of their minds; and if, when they reflect on it, 
they find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs conceit will not be hear- 
kened to, but exploded by every body, and die of itſelf; and no-body need to 
be at any pains to drive it out of the world. So impoſſible is it to find out, 
or ſtart new methods of certainty, or to have them received, if any one places 
it in any 9-04, 5 in that wherein it really conſiſts; much leſs can any one be 
in danger to be miſled into error, by any ſuch new, and to every one viſibly 
ſenſeleſs project. Can it be ſuppoſed, that any one could ſtart a new me- 
thod of ſeeing, and perſuade men thereby, that they do not ſee what they 
do ſee? Is it to be feared, that any one can caſt ſuch a miſt over their 
on "_ they ſhould not know when they ſee, and ſo be led out of their way 
y it ay Ain FAT SH $54.99 
| KNowLEDGE, I find, in myſelf; and, I conceive, in others; conſiſts in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the immediate objects of the 
mind in thinking, which I call ideas: but whether it does ſo in others, or no, 
muſt be determined by their own experience, reflecting upon the action of their 
mind in knowing ; for that I-cannot alter, nor I think they themſelves. But 
whether they will call thoſe immediate objects of their mind in thinking ideas 
or no, is perfectly in their own choice. If they diſlike that name, they may 
call them notions or conceptions, or how they pleaſe ; it matters not, if they 
| ule-them fo as to avoid obſcurity and confuſion. If they are conſtantly 
uled in the fame and a known ſenſe, every one has the liberty to pleaſe himſelf 
in his terms; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor ſcience, in that; though 
thoſe that take them for things, and not for what they are, bare arbitrary figns 
of our ideas, make a great deal of ado often about them, as if ſome great matter 
lay in the uſe of this or that ſound. All that I know or can imagine of diffe- 
rence about them, is, that thoſe words are always beſt, whoſe ſignifications 
N | 4A 2 15 de 
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are beſt known in the ſenſe they are uſed; and. ſo are leaſt apt to breed 
confuſion. | 2 WYHLEW : ow | 
My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my yg. gf 
the new term, ideas, without telling me a better name for the immediate 
objects of the mind in thinking. Your Lordſhip has alſo been pleaſed te 
find fault with my definition of knowledge, without doing me the favour to 
give me a better. For it is only about my definition of knowledge, that all this 
{tir, concerning certainty, is made. For with me, to know and be certain 
is the fame thing; what I know, that I am certain of; and what I am cer. 
tain of, that I know. What reaches to 3 I think may be called 
_ certainty ; and what comes ſhort of certainty, I think cannot be called 
knowledge; as your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in 18. of ch. iv. of my 
fourth book, which you have quoted. | | 
My definition of knowledge, in the beginning of the fourth book of my 
Effay, ſtands thus: ** knowledge ſeems to me to be nothing but the percep- 
*« tion of the connection and agreement or diſagreement and repugnancy of 
any of our ideas.” This definition your Lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehend; 
„it may be of dangerous conſequence as to that article of chriſtian faith 
„ which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend.” For this there is a yery 
eaſy remedy : It is but for your Lordſhip to ſet aſide this definition of know- 
ledge by giving us a better, and this danger is over. But your Lordſhip chuſes 
rather to have a controverſy with my book, for having it in it, and to put me 
upon the defence of it; for which I muſt acknowledge myſelf obliged to 
your Lordſhip, for affording me ſo much of your time, and for allowing me 
the honour of converfing ſo much with one fo far above me in all reſpects. 
Your Lordſhip fays, “it may be of dangerous conſequence to that article 
«« of chriſtian faith, which you have endeavoured to defend.” Though the 
laws of diſputing allow bare denial as a ſufficient anſwer to ſayings, without 
any offer of a proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give your 
Lordſhip all ſatisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dangerous con- 
ſequence in my book, as to that article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and 
ro your Lordſhip upon the difficulty of ſhewing wherein that danger lies; 
but ſhall, on the other fide, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip that that det- 
nition of mine, whether true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of no danger- 
ous conſequence to that article of faith. The reaſon. which I ſhall offer for 
it, is this; becauſe it can be of no conſequence to it at all. | 
TyaT which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an article 
of faith: that which your Lordſhip labours and is concerned for, is the cer- 
tainty of faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the certainty of fit), 
if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it fo, has nothing to do with the certainty 
of knowledge. And to talk of the certainty of faith, ſeems all one to me, 
as to talk of the knowledge of believing; a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me 
to underſtand. ee | * | | 
Pr Act knowledge in what you will, ( ſtart what new methods of certaln'y 


you pleaſe, that are apt to leave men's minds more doubtful than apy 
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ce certainty on ſuch grounds as will leave little or no knowledge in the 
d; (for thele are the arguments your 1 An uſes againſt my definition 

dge) this ſhakes not at all, nor in the 

of faith; that is quite diſtinct from it, neither ſtands nor falls with knowledge. 
Fal ſtands by itſelf, and upon grounds of its own; nor can be removed 

{rom them, and placed on thoſe of knowledge. Their grounds are ſo for 

or having any thing common, that when it is brought 


ealt concerns the aſſurance 


i» certainty, faith is deſtroyed; it is knowledge then, and faith no longer. 


Vir what aſſurance ſoever of believing, I aſſent to any article of faith, 
0 that I ſtedfaſtly venture my all upon it, it is ſtill but believing. Bring it 
"to certainty, and it ceaſes to be faith. I believe, that Jeſus Chriſt was crucified, 
dead and buried, rofe again the third day 
heaven; let now ſueh methods of knowledge or certainty be ſtarted, as leave 
men's minds more doubtful than before : let the grounds of knowledge be 
reſolved into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my faith : the foundation 
of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken by it: and. one 
may as well fay, that any thing that weakens, the ſight, or caſts a miſt be- 
fore the eyes, endangers the hearing; as that any thing which alters the 
nature of knowledge (if that could be done) ſhould be of dangerous conſe- 


quence to an article 


WrzTHER then I am or am not miſtaken, in the placing certainty in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement, of ideas; whether this account 
of knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the bounds of it more than 
ſtands upon its own baſis, which is not at all altered by 
it; and every article of that has juſt the ſame unmoved foundation, and the 
very fame credibility that it had before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have 
ſad about certainty, and how much ſoever I may be out in it; if I am 
miſtaken, your Lordſhip has no reaſon-to apprehend any danger, to any article 
of faith, from thence; every one of them ſtands upon the ſame bottom it did 
before, out of the reach. of what belongs to knowledge and certainty. 
thus much out of my way of certainty by ideas; which, I hope, will ſatisfy 


it ſhould; faith ſtill 


of faith. 


from the dead, and aſcended into 


And 


your Lordſhip, how far it is from being dangerous to any article of the 
chriſtian, faith whatſoever. oth 5 | 
more your Lordſhip charges on me, in reference to the 
Unitarian controverſy ; and that is, where your Lordſhip ſays, that if theſe P. 103. 


| x1ND. one thing 


1 . e. my notions of nature and n hold, your Lordſhip does not ſee 
ow it is poſſible to defend the doctrine of the Trinity.” 


My Lord, ſince I have a great opinion that your Lordſhip ſees as far as 
ay one, and I ſhall be. juſtified to the world, in relying upon your Lord- 


ip's foreſight more than on any one's; theſe diſcomforting words of your 


Lordſhip's would diſhearten me ſo, that I ſhould be ready to give up what 


Jour Lordſhip confeſſes ſo untenable ; with this acknowled 


e your Lordihip, as its great defender: 
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fendi poſlint, etiam hac defends fuillent.” | 
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do, were it in any other cauſe but that of an article of thechriſtian faith. 
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This, I ſay, after ſuch a declaration of your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think Out of 
due value for your Lordſhip's great penetration and judgment, I had reaſon 0 
Lam ſure, ſhall all be defended and ſtand firm to the world's end; 55 5 
are not always fure, what hand ſhall defend them. I know as much = " 
expected from your Lordſhip's in the caſe, as any body's; and therefore 7 
clude, when you have taken a view of this mattter again, out of the heat of 


diſpute, you will have a better opinion of the articles of the chriſtian faith 


and of your own ability to defend them, than to pronounce, that « if n 


* notions of nature and perſon hold, your Lordſhip cannot ſee how it is { 


e ſible to defend that article of the chriſtian faith, which your Lordſhip ha 


«© endeayoured to defend.” For it is, methinks, to put that article upon a very 
tickliſh iſſue, and to render it as ſuſpected and as doubtful as is poflible t 
men's minds, that your Lordſhip ſhould declare it not poſſible to be defended 
if my notions of nature and perſon hold; when all that I can find that your 
Lordſhip excepts againſt, in my notions of nature and perſon, is nothing but 


this, viz. that theſe are two ſounds, which in themſelves ſignify nothing, 


Bor before I come to examine how by nature and perſon your Lordſhip, 
at preſent in your anſwer; engages me in the Unitarian controverſy; it wil 
not be beſide the matter to conſider, how by them your Lordſhip at firſ 


brought my book into it. 
Vind. p. 252. 


In your Vindication of che doctrine of the Trinity, your Lordſhip fays, 
the next thing to be cleared in this diſpute, is the diſtinction between nature 
«© and perſon. And of this we have no clear and diſtinct idea from ſen- 


* ſation or reflection: and yet all our notions of the doctrine of the Trini 


depend upon the right underſtanding of it. For we muſt talk unintelligibh, 
% about this point, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning 
nature and perſon, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction: but that theſe 
come not into our minds by theſe ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection. 
To this I replied; “if it be ſo, the inference, I ſhould draw from thence, 
* if it were fit for me to draw any) would be this; that it concerns thoſe, 
«© who write on that ſubject, to have themſelves, and to lay down to others, 
«« clear and diſtinct apprehenſions, or notions, or ideas (call them what you 
«« pleaſe) of what they mean by nature and perſon, and of the grounds of | 
« identity and diſtinctio . i 
„ Tuls appears to me the natural concluſion flowing from your Lordſhips 
« words; which ſeem here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtinct apprehentions 
« (ſomething like clear and diſtinct ideas) neceſſary for the avoiding un- 
«| telligible talk in the doctrine of the Trinity. But I do not ſee how you! 
« Lordſhip can, from the neceſſity of clear and diſtin& apprehenſions of patur: 
and perſon, &c: in the diſpute of the Trinity, bring in one, who has pet, 
«+ haps miſtaken the way to clear and diſtin notions concerning nature® 
% perſon, &. as fit to be anſwered among thoſe who bring objections again 
«<: the Trinity in point of reaſon. I do not ſee why an Unitarian may my 
« well bring him in, and argue againſt his Eſſay, in a chapter that he {houl 
„ yrite, to anſwer objections againſt the unity of God, in point of reaſon o 
+ 3& 5 46 revelation: 
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« revelation! for upon what ground ſoever any one writes, in this diſpute or 
« any other, it is not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either fide. 
« 1s by the way of ideas, which is that of the author of the Eſſay of Hu- 
« man Underſtanding, a man cannot come to clear and diſtinct apprehen- 
« ſions concerning nature and perſon; if, as he propoſes, from the ſimple 
« ideas of ſenſation and reflection, ſuch apprehenſions cannot be got; it will 
« follow: from thence: that he is a miſtaken philoſopher : but it will not 
« follow from thence, that he is not an orthodox chriſtian; for he might 
« (as he did) write his Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, without any thought 
« of the controverſy, between the Trinitarians and the Unitarians. Nay, a 
« man might, have writ all that is in his book, that never heard one word. 
« of any ſuch diſpute. - | „nl b 
„ TRHERx is in the world a great and fierce conteſt about nature and grace: 
« it, would be very hard for me, if I muſt be brought in as a party on either 
« fide, becauſe, a diſputant in that controverſy ſhould think the clear and 
« diſtin& apprehenſions of nature and grace come not into our minds by 
e theſe fimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection. If this be ſo, I may be 


« reckoned, among the objectors againſt all ſorts and points of orthodoxy,. 


« whenever.any one pleaſes : I may be called to account as one heterodox, 
in the points of free-grace, free-will, predeſtination, original fin, juſtifi- 
cation by faith, tranſubſtantiation, the pope's ſupremacy, and what not? 
„as well as in the doctrine of the Trinity; and all becauſe they cannot be 
« furniſhed wi th clear and diſtin& notions of grace, free-will, tranſubſtan- 
« tiation, &c.. by ſenſation or reflection. For in all theſe, as in other points, 
] do not ſee but there may be a complaint made, that they have not al- 
« ways a right underſtanding and clear notions. of thoſe things, on which-the 
« doctrine they diſpute of depends. And it is not altogether unuſual for 
men to talk unintelligibly to themſelves, and others, in theſe and other 
points of controverſy, for want of clear and diſtin& apprehenſions, or (as: 
* I would call them, did not your Lordſhip diſlike it) ideas: for all which. 
* unintelligible talking, I do not think myſelf accountable, though it ſhould. 
* fo fall out, that my way by ideas. would not help them to what it ſeems. 
is wanting, clear and diſtin& notions. If my way be ineffectual to that 
** purpole, they may, for all me, make uſe of any other more ſucceſsful ; 
and leave me out of the controverſy, as one uſeleſs to either party, for 
* deciding of the queſtion. dong? rior ants arm v1 d | 
„ SUPPOSING,; as your Lordſhip ſays, and as you have undertaken to make 
; appear, that the clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and per- 
on, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction,, ſhould not come into the 


* mind by ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection; what, I beſeech.your Lord-- 


q ſhip, is this to the diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either fide? And if, 
a after your Lordſhip has endeavoured to give clear and diſtinct apprehenſions; 
: of nature and perſon, the diſputants in this controverſy ſhould {till talk: 
5 unintelligibly about this point, for want of clear and diſtinct apprehenfions, 
Loncerning nature. and perſon; ought your Lordſhip to be brought. in» 


©) among 
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e. got into the inquiſition, guilty or not 
The ſuſpieion it was brought 


e among the partiſans on the other fide, by any one who writ a Vi 
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| 4 | 
<--of the Doctrine of the Trinity? In good earneſt, my Lord, 1 0 A 


„ how the clear and diſtinct notions of nature and perſon, not coming inte 
the mind by the fimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, any more contain 
6; / any objection againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, than the Clear * 
« diſtin@ apprehenſtons of original fin, juſtification, or tranſubſtantiation 


Ction, 


«contains any objection againſt the doctrine of original fin, juſtification ... 
FE; tranſubRancietion * — all the reſt of the in any — | 
«. yerſy in relipion,? 70 102 nn + | 

Alx chat your Lordſhip anſwers to this is in theſe words: © The neyt 
„thing I undertook. to ſhew, was, that we can have no clear and diſting 
idea of nature and per ſon, from ſenſation or reflection. Here you ſpend 
«< many pages to'ſhew, that this doth not concern you. Let it be ſo. But i. 
«. concerns the matter I was upon; which was to ſhew, that we muſt have 
ideas [I think, my Lord, it ſnould be clear and diſtinct ideas] of theſe 
«. things, which we cannot come to by ſenſation and reflection.“ | 
Bor be that as it wilt; I have troubled/your Lordflvip here with this large 
repetition out of my former letter, becauſe I think it clearly ſhews, that my 
book is no more concerned in the controverſy about the Trinity, than any 
other contro verſii entant; nor any more oppoſite to that fide of the queſtion 
that your Lordſhip- has endeavoured to defend than to the contrary : and alſo 
becauſe; by your Eordſhip's anſwer to it in theſe words, let it be fo,” [ 
thought you had not only agreed to ali that I have ſaid, but that by it I had 
been diſmiſſed out of that controverſy, . | 
IT is an obſcrvation/F have ſomewhere-metwith, That whoever is once 
ty ſeldom ever gets clear out 
* again.“ I think your Lordſhip is ſatisſied thore is no hereſy in my book. 
t into,” upon the account of placing certainty 
only upon clear and diſtinct ideas, is found groundleſs, there being no ſuch 
thing in my hook; and yet it is not di ſmiſſed out of the controverſy. It is al- 
ledged ſtil; thlat my nation of ideas, as Fhave ſtatod it, may be of danger- 
* ous conſequence as to that artiole of the chriſtian faith, which your Lord- 


* ſhip has endeavoured to defend; and ſo Lam bound over to another trial. 


<4. Clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, and the 
« grounds of identity and diſtinction, ſo neceſſary in the diſpute of the Trinity, 
<<. cannot be had from ſenſation and reflection; was another accuſation, 
To this, whether true or falſe; I pleaded, that it makes me no party in this 
diſpute of the Trinity, more than in any diſpute that can ariſe; nor of onc 
fide of tlie queſtion more than another. My plea is allowed, let it be 0; 
ard yet nature and? perſon are made uſt of again to hoo me into the heretical 
ſide of the diſpute: and what is now the charge againſt me, in reference to the 
Unitarian controverſy; uporthe account ofnatureand perſon? even thisnewone, 
viæ that if my notions ofinature and perſon hold; your Lordſhip does notice 


how it is poſſible to defend the doctrine of the Trinity,” How is this new 
p | 64 2668 4 ve ; 1 * f WITH bY | a 4 . R f 5 
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charge proved? even thus, in theſe words annexed to it: „ For if theſe P. 103. 


« terms really ſignify nothing in themſelves, but are only abſtract and 


complex ideas, which the common uſe of language hath appropriated to 


« be the ſigns of two ideas; then it is plain, that they are only notions of 
« the mind, as all abſtracted and complex ideas are; and fo one nature and 
« three perſons can be no more. 
' My Lord, I am not ſo conceited of my notions, as to think that they de- 
ſerve that your Lordſhip ſhould dwell long upon the confideration of them. 
But pardon me, my Lord, if I ſay, that it ſeems to me that this repreſenta- 
tion which your Lordſhip here makes to yourſelf, of my notions of nature 
and perſon, and the infetence from it, were made a little in haſte : and 
that if it had not been ſo, your Lordſhip would not, from the preceding 
words, have drawn this concluſion ; and ſo one nature and three perſons 
« can be no more; nor charged it upon me. | 
For as to that part of your Lordfhip's repreſentation of my notions of 
nature and perſon, wherein it is ſaid, © if theſe terms in themſelves fignify 
„nothing; though I grant that to be my notion of the terms nature and 
perſon, that they are two ſounds that naturally ſignify not one thing more 
than another, nor in themſelves ſignify any thing at all, but have the ſignifi- 
cation Which they have, barely by impoſition: yet, in this notion of 
them, give me leave to prefume, that upon more leiſurely thoughts I thall 
have your Lordſhip, as well as the reſt of mankind that ever thought of this 
matter, concurring. with me. 80 that if your Lordſhip continues pofitive 
in it,“ that you cannot ſee how it is poſſible to defend the doctrine of the 
„Trinity, if this my notion of nature and perfor hold; I, as far as my 
eje-light will reach in the caſe (which poſſibly is but a little way) cannot 
| fe, but it will be plain to all mankind, that your Lordſhip gives up the doc- 
tine of the Trinity: ſince this notion of nature and perſon that they are two 
words that ſignify by. impoſition, is what will hold in the common ſenſe of 
al mankind. And then, my Lord, all thoſe who think well of your Lord- 
| ſhip's ability to defend it, and believe that you ſee as far in that queſtion as 
. ty body (which: I take to be the common ſentiment of all the learned 
world, eſpecially of thoſe of our country and church) will be in great dan- 
ger to haye an ill opinion of the evidence of that article: ſince, I imagine, 
there is ſcarce. one of them, who does not think this notiqn will hold, viz. 
that theſe terms nature and perſon ſignify what they do fignify by impoſi- 
non, and not by nature. va. " . 


co 


Inouou, if the contrary were true, that theſe two words, nature and 


perſon, had this particular privilege, above other names of things, that they 
ud naturally and in themſelves ſignify what they do fignify, and that they 
e not their ſignifications from the arbitrary impoſition of men, I do not 
te how the defence of the doctrine of the Trinity ſhould depend hereon ; 
unleſs your Lordſhip concludes, that it is neceſſary to the defence of the doc- 
"ne of the Trinity, that, theſe two articulate ſounds ſhould have natural 
ignifications and that unleſs they are uſed in thoſe ſignifications, it were 
1 to 
| bs Þ 


:8Þ . | mat 


defend the doctrine of the Trinity. Which is in effect to ſay, 
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your Lordſhip had reaſon to ſay, that if it hold, that the terms 


Mr. Lockß's Reply to the 


that where theſe two words are not in uſe and in their natural ſi 


nif . 
the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be defended. And if this 3 


be lo, [ grant 
| l Jr nature and 
perſon ſignify by impoſition,/ your Lordſhip does not ſee how it is poſſible 
to defend the doctrine of the. Trinity. But then, my Lord, I beg yoy; 
Lordſhip to conſider, whether this be not mightily to prejudice that doc. 
trine, and to undermine; the belief of that article of faith, to make ſo ex. 
traordinary a ſuppoſition neceſſary to the defence of it; and of more dan. 
gerous conſequence to it, than any thing your Lordſhip can imagine degy. 
eible rom myibook ine 1 nA Go; Hye 
As to the remaining part of what your Lordſhip has, in the foregoing paſ- 
ſage, ſet down as ſome of my notions of nature and perſon, viz. that theſe 
terms are only abſtract or complex ideas : I crave leave to plead, that I never 
ſaid any ſuch, thing; and I ſhould be aſhamed if I ever had faid, that theſe, 
or any other terms, were ideas: Which is all one as to ſay, that the ſign j; 
the thing ſignified. Much leſs did I ever ſay, That theſe terms are only 
abſtract and complex ideas, which the common uſe of language hath ap- 
, propriated to be the ſigns of two ideas. For to ſay, that the common 
cc uſe of. language has appropriated. abſtract and complex ideas to be the 
«« ſigns of ideas,” ſeems to me ſo extraordinary a Way of talking, that I can 
{ſcarce perſuade myſelf it would be of credit to your Lordſhip, to think it worth 
your while to anſwer a man; whom you could ſuppoſe to vent ſuch groſs jargon, 
Tunis therefore containing none of my notions of nature and perſon, nor 
indeed any thing that I underſtand.z whether your Lordſhip rightly deduces 
from it this conſequence, viz;.* and ſo one nature and three perſons can be 
* no more; is what I neither know nor am concerned to examine. 
Von Lordſhip has been pleaſed to take my Eſſay of Human Underſtand- 
ing to taſk, in your Vindication of the doctrine of Trinity: becauſe the 
doctrine of it will not furniſh your Lordſhip © with clear and diſtinct ap- 


* prehenſions concerning nature and perſon, and the grounds of identity 


« and diſtinction. For, ſays your Lordſhip, we muſt talk unintelligibly 
« about this point [of the Trinity] unleſs we have clear and diſtinct appre- 
% henſions of nature and perſon,” &c. Mi | 
WurrukR, by my way of ideas, one can have clear and diſtinct appre- 
henſions of nature and perſon; I ſhall not now diſpute, how much ſocver! 
am of the mind one may. Nor: ſhall I queſtion the reaſonableneſs of this 
principle your Lordſhip goes upon, viz. that my book is to be diſputed 
againſt,” as oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity, becauſe it fails to furniſh 
your Lordſhip ,** with clear and diſtin& apprehenſions of nature and perſon, | 
and the diſtinction between them; though I promiſed no ſuch clear and 
diſtinct apprehenſions, nor have treated in my book any where of nature at 
all. But upon this occaſion I cannot but obſerve, that your Lordſhip yout- 
ſelf, in that place, makes clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to that ccrtü 
„ty of faith, which your Lordſhip thinks requiſite, though it be that ve) 
thing for which you blame the men of the new way of reaſoning, and 1 
the very ground of your diſputing againſt the Unitarians, the author & 
Chriſtianity not myſterious, and me, jointly under that title. ae” 
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vous Lordſhip, to ſupply that defect in my book, of clear and diſtinct 
apprehenſions of nature and perſon, for the vindication of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, without Which it cannot be talked of intelligibly nor defended, 
undertook to clear the diſtinction between nature and perſon: This, I told 
your Lordſhip, gave me hopes of getting farther inſight into theſe matters, 
and more Clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, than 
was to be had by ideas; but that after all the attention and application I 
could uſe, in reading what your Lordſhip had writ of it, I found myſelf fo 
little enlightened concerning nature and perſon, by what your Lordſhip had 
fad, that I found no other remedy, but that I muſt be content with the 


of 


” 


condemned way by ideas. NDR ven | 
Tuts, which I thought not only an innocent, but a reſpectful anſwer, to 
what your Lordſhip had ſaid about nature and perſon, has drawn upon me 
a more ſevere reflection than I thought it deſerved. | Scepticiſm is a prett 
hard word, Which I find dropt in more places than one; but I ſhall refer 
the conſideration of that to another place. All that I ſhall do now, ſhall be 
to mark out (ice your: Lordſhip forces me to it) more particularly than 1 
did before, what I think very hard to be underſtood, in that which your 


Lordihip has ſaid to clear the diſtinction between nature and perſon; which 


* 


I ſhall do, for theſe two ends = | 
Eins, as an excuſe for my ſaying, that I had learnt nothing out of 
% your Lordſhip's elaborate diſcourſe of them, but this; that I muſt con- 
tent myſelf with my condemned way by ideas. | 
Anp next to ſhew, Why not only I, but ſeveral others, think that if my 
book deſerved to: be brought in, and taken notice of among the Anti- trini- 
tarian writers, for want of clear and diſtinct ideas of nature and perſon ; what 
| your Lordſhip has faid upon theſe ſubjects will more juſtly deſerve, by him 


that writes next in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, to be brought in 
among the oppoſers of the doctrine of the Trinity, as of dangerous conſe- 
quence to it; for want of giving clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature 


Vind. p. 252. 


P. 225, 


and perſon; unleſs the ſame thing ranks one man among the Unitarians, and 


- another amongſt the Trinitarians, sn . — 

Wuar your Lordſhip had ſaid, for clearing of the diſtinction of nature 
and perſon, having ſurpaſſed my underſtanding, as I told your Lordſhip in 
my former letter; I was reſolved not to incur your Lordſhip's diſpleaſure a ſe- 
cond time, by confeſſing I found not myſelf enlightened by it, till Thad taken 
all the help I could imagine, to find out theſe clear and diſtinct apprehenſions 
of nature and perſon, which your Lordſhip had ſo much declared for. To 
this purpoſe, I conſulted others upon what you had ſaid; and defired to find 


ſome body, who, underſtanding it himſelf, would help me out, where my 


own application and endeavours had been uſed to no purpoſe. But my mif- . 


fortune has been, my Lord, that among ſeveral whom I have defired to tell 
me their ſenſe of what your Lordſhip has faid, for clearing the notions of 
nature and perſon,” there has not been one who owned, that he underſtood 
Jour Lordſhip's meaning; but confeſſed, the farther he looked into what 
1 Lordſhip had there ſaid about nature and perſon, the more he was at a 
lols about them. J 7.75 $2 
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Ons ſaid, your Lordſhip began with giving two ſignifications of 
nature. One of them, as it ſtood for il res, he Cid he — * a 
the other, herein nature was taken for the thing itſelf, wherein thoſe * 
* perties were, he ſaid, he did not underſtand. But that, he added "aol 
not to wonder at, in a man who was not very well acquainted with Greek. 
and therefore might well be allowed not to have learning enough to under. 


ſtand an Engliſh word, that Ariſtotle was brought to explain and ſettle the 
{ſenſe af. Beſides, he added; that which puzaled him the more in it, was the 


very explication. which/ was brought of it out of Ariſtotle, viz. that « nature. 


4 Was a ſubſtance, which had the principles of motion in itſelf.“ 
becauſe he could not conceive a corporeal ſubſtance, having the principles of 
motion in itſelf; And if nature were a corporeal ſubſtance, having the prin. 
ciples of motion in itſelf; it muſt be good ſenſe to fay, that a corporea] 


ſubſtance, or, which is the ſame thing, a body having the principles of motion 


in itſelf, is nature; which he confeſſed, if any body: ſhould ſay to him, he 


cbuld not underſtand. : 


Axor thing, he ſaid, that pe d him in this explication of nature, 
was, that if nature was a corp ſubſtance; which had the Principles of 
mation in ĩtſelf, he thought it might happen that there might be no nature 
at all. For corporeal ſubſtances having all equally principles, or no principles 
of motion in themſelves; and all men who do not make matter and motion 
eternal, being poſitive in it, that a body, at zeſt; has no principle of motion 
in it; muſt conclude, that corporeal ſubſtance has no principle of motion in 
itfelf : from hence it will follow, that to all thoſe'who admit not matter and 
motion to be eternal, no nature, in that ſenſe, will be left at all, ſince 
nature is ſail to be a corporeal ſubſtance, which hath the principles of 
motion in itielf; but ſuch a ſort of corporeal ſubſtance thoſe men have no 
notion of at all, and conſequently none of nature, which is ſuch a corporeal 


Now, faid "Rt if this be that alexraind diſtinct apprehenſion of aids” 


which is ſo neceſſary to the doctrine of the Trinity; they who have found it 


out for that purpoſe, and find it clear and diſtinct, have reaſon to be fatishel 
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with it upon that account: but how they will reconcile it to the creation of 
matter, I cannot tell. I, for my part, ſaid he, can make it conſiſt neither 
with the creation of the world, nor with any other notions; and ſo, plainly, 
cannot underſtand it. | Mt | | 

He farther ſaid, in the following words, which are theſe, * but nature and 
t ſubſtance are of an equal extent; and fo that which is the ſubject of powers 
* and properties is the nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſub- 
«« ſtances;” he neither underſtood the connection nor ſenſe. Firſt, he under- 
ſtood not, he ſaid, that © nature and ſubſtance were of the ſame extent. 


Nature, he faid, in his notion of it, extended to things that were not ſub- 
ſtances; as he thought it might properly be ſaid, the nature of a rectangular 


triangle was, that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe was equal to the ſquare of the 


two other fides; or, it is the nature of fin to offend God: though he 
| FO SPOT OR OOTY Ren. 11 
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ain, that neither ſin nor a rectangular triangle, to which nature is attri- 
buted in theſe propoſitions, are either of them ſubſtances. 
uote aid, that he did not fee how the particle * but“ connects 
this to the preceding words. But leaſt of all, could he comprehend the in- 
ference from hence: and fo that which is the ſubject of powers and pro- 
« pertics is nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſubſtances.“ 
Which deduction, ſaid he, ſtands thus: '<* Ariſtotle takes nature for a cor- 
« poreal ſubſtance, which has the principle of motion in itſelf ; therefore 
« nature and ſubſtance are of an equal extent; and fo both corporeal and in- 
« 60 | ſubſtances are nature.” This is the very connection, ſaid he, 
of the whole deduction in the foregoing words; which I underſtand not, if 
I underſtand the words: and if I underſtand not the words, I am yet farther 
from underſtanding any thing of this explication of nature, whereby we are 
to come to clear and diſtin& apprehenſions of it. | Fed 
MeTHINKs, faid he, going on, I underſtand how by making nature and 
ſubſtance one and the ſame thing, that may ſerve to bring ſubſtance into this 
diſpute; but for all that, I cannot, for my life, underſtand nature to be 
ſubſtance, nor ſubſtance to be nature. | ; 
THERE is another inference, ſaid he, in the cloſe of this paragraph, which 
both for its connection and expreſſion ſeems, to me, very hard to be under- 
ſtood, it being ſet down in theſe words :-<* ſo that the nature of things pro- Vind. p. 253. 
« perly belongs to our reaſon, and not to mere ideas. For when a man 
knows what it is forthe nature of things properly to belong to reaſon, and not 
to mere ideas, there will, I gueſs, ſome difficulty remain, in what ſenſe ſoever 
he ſhall anderſtand that expreſſion, to deduce this propofition as an inference ' 
from the foregoing words, which are theſe : ©* I grant, that by ſenſation and 
* reflection, we come to know the powers and properties of things; but 
* our reaſon is ſatisſied that there muſt be ſomething beyond thoſe, becauſe 
it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves : ſo that the nature 
of things properly belongs to our reaſon, and not to mere ideas. 
Ir is true, faid I; but his Lordſhip, upon my taking reaſon in that place for 
the power of reaſoning, hath, in his anſwer, with a little kind of warmth, - 
corrected-my miſtake, in theſe words: ©* flill you are at it, that you can find Anſ. p. 101. 
no oppoſition between ideas and reaſon: but ideas are objects of the under- 
* ſtanding, and the underftanding is one of the faculties employed about 
* them,” No doubt of it. But you might eaſily fee that by reaſon, I 
2 „ of reaſon, allowed by mankind; which, I think 
© are very different from ideas. But I perceive reaſon, in this ſenſe, is a 
* thing you have no idea of; or one as obſcure as that of ſubſtance.” 
Iser, faid the gentleman, that if his Lordſhip ſhould be aſked, 
he perceives you have no idea of reaſon in that ſenſe, or one as obſcure 
as that of ſubſtance ? he would ſcarce have a reaſon ready to give for his 
mg ©: and what we ſay which reaſon cannot account for, muſt be 
eribed to ſome other cauſe. 5 
ow truly, faid I, my miſtake was ſo innocent and ſo unaffected, that if I 
had theſe very words faid to me then, which his Lordſhip ſounds in my ears 
I | ; a now, 
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now, to awaken my underſtanding, viz. <* that the principles 


Mr. Loc KE's Reply to the 


of reaſon are 
d have helped 


e before. Be. 


very different from ideas; I do not yet find how they woul 
me to ſee what, it ſeems, was no ſmall fault, that I did not ſe 


cauſe, let reaſon, taken for principles of reaſon, be as different as it will from 


ideas; reaſon, taken as a faculty, is as different from them, in my apprehen- 


ſion: and in both ſenſes of the word reaſon, either as taken for a faculty 


or for the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, reaſon and 
conſiſt together. | . | 


ideas may 


_ CERTAINLY, ſaid the gentleman, ideas have ſomething in them, that you 
do not ſee; or elſe ſuch a {mall miſtake, as you made in endeavouring to make 


them, conſiſtent, with reaſon as a faculty, would not have moved fo great a 


man as my Lord Biſhop of Worceſter ſo as to make him tell You, “ that rea- 
«©, ſon, taken for the common principles of reaſon, is a thing whereof you 
© have no ideas, or one as obſcure as that of ſubſtance.” Por, if I mic. 
take not, you have in your book, in more places than one, ſpoke, and that 
pretty largely, of ſelf-evident propoſitions and maxims : fo that, if his Lord- 
ſhip has ever read thoſe parts of your Eſſay, he cannot doubt, but that you 


— 


have ideas of thoſe common principles of reaſon. | 
I may be ſo, I replied ; but ſuch things are to be borne from great men, 
who often uſe them as marks of diſtinction: though I ſhould leſs expe? 


them from my Lord Biſhop'of Worceſter than from almoſt any one; becauſe 


he has the ſolid and interior greatneſs of learning, as well as that of outward 
title and dignity. | But fince he expects it from me, I will do what I can to 


ſee what, he ſays, is his meaning here by reaſon. I will repeat it juſt as his 
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c 
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Lordſhip ſays, I might eaſily have ſeen what he underſtood by it.” My 
Lord's words immediately following thoſe above taken notice of, are: “and ſo 
that which is the ſubject of powers and properties is the nature, whetherit 
be meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſubſtances.” And then follow theſe, which 
to: be rightly underſtood, his Lordſhip ſays muſt be read thus: I grant, that 
«« by ſenſation and reflection we come to know the properties of things; but 
% ur reaſon, i. e. the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, are fatishcd 
e that there muſt be Freching beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible they 
ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves: ſo that the nature of things properly belongs 
to our reaſon, i. e. to the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind ; and 
“ not to mere ideas.” This  explication of it, replied the gentleman, 
which my Lord Biſhop has given of this paſſage, makes it more unintel- 
ligible to me than it was before; and I know him to be ſo great a maſter of 
ſenſe, that I doubt whether he himſelf will be better ſatisfied with this ſenſe 
of his words, than with that which you underſtood it in. But let us go on 
to the two next paragraphs, wherein his Lordſhip is at farther pains to 81's 
us clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature: and that we may not miltake 
let us firſt read his words, which run thus: 5 

„ Byr we mult yet proceed farther; for nature may be conſidered two 
© ayer toi 54 Ae PF M0 04.307 v6 | | | 

1. ef As it is in diſtin individuals; as the nature of a man is equal * 
Peter, James, and John; and this is the common nature, with a particular 
1 1 Bad f 5 P . as 0 ſubſiſtence, 


= 
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« ſubſiſtence, proper to each of them. For the nature of a man, as in Peter, 
« is diſtinct from that ſame nature, as it is in james and John; otherwiſe 
« they would be but one perſon, as well as have the ſame nature. And this 
« diſtinction of perſons in them is diſcerned both by our ſenſes, as to their 
« different accidents; and by our reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate exiſt- 
« ence; not coming into it at once, and in the ſame manner.” 

2. «NATURE may be conſidered abſtractly, without reſpect to individual 
« perſons; and then it makes an entire notion of itſelf. For, however the 
« fame nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature in itſelf remains 
« one and the fame; which appears from this evident reaſon, that otherwiſe 
« every individual muſt make a different kind.” | 

Ix theſe words, ſaid he, having read them, I find the ſame difficulties you 
took notice of in your letter. As firit, that it is not declared whether his Lord- 
hip ſpeaks here of nature, as ſtanding for, eſſential properties, or of nature, 
ſtanding for ſubſtance ; which dubiouſneſs caſts an obſcurity on the whole 
place. And next, I can no more tell than you, whether it be his Lordſhip's 
opinion that T ought to think, that one and the ſame nature is in Peter and 
John; or, that a nature, diſtinct from that in John, is in Peter; and that 
for the fame reaſon which left you at a loſs, viz. becauſe I cannot put toge- 
ther one and the ſame and diſtinct. But ſince his Lordſhip, in his anſwer to 


be in the dark; and if he has not thought fit to explain it, ſo as to make him- 
elf to be underſtood by us, we may be ſure he has a reaſon for it. But pray 


tell me, did you underſtand the reſt of theſe two paragraphs that you men- 


| tioned, only thoſe two difficulties ? For I muſt profeſs to you, that I under- 
ſtand ſo little of either of them, that they contribute nothing at all to give 
me thoſeclear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſon, which I find, 
by his Lordſhip, it is neceſſh 
landing of the doctrine of the Trinity: Nay, Iam fo far from gaining by his 
Lordſhip's diſcourſe thoſe clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and per- 


ſon, that what he objects to your new method of certainty I found verified 


in this his clearing the diſtinction between nature and perſon, that it left me 
n more doubt than I was in before. | 


TzuLy, Sir, rephed I, that was juſt my caſe ; but minding then only what 


| thought immediately related to the objections to my book, which followed; 


| paſſed by what I might have retorted concerning the obſcurity and difficulty 


n his Lordſhip's doctrine about nature and perſon, and contented myſelf to tell 
his Lordſhip, in as reſpectful terms as I could find, that I could not under- 
and him: which drew from him that ſevere reflection, that I obſtinately ſtick 


to a way that leads to ſcepticiſm, which is the way of ideas. But now that, 


ut ideas, does as little (I will not ſay leſs) furniſh us with clear and diſtin& 
Wtrine of the Trinity, as my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding; and may, 


ndicates the doctrine of the Trinity, as my book is by his Lordſhip. 
| | FE INDEED, 
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you, has ſaid nothing to «ah us light in theſe matters, we muſt be content to 


ry to have, before one can have a right under- 


for the vindication of my book, I am ſhewing that his Lordſhip's way, with- 


Pprelienſions concerning nature and perſon, as my Eſſay does; I do not ſee 
ut that his Lordſhip's Vindication of the Trinity, is as much againſt the 


nid as much reaſon on that account, be animadverted on by another, who 
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nature and perſon, render any book obnoxious. to one th 

_ doctrine of the Trinity, and gives him ſufficient cauſe to 

| 1 to that doctrine; I know no book of more danger 
t 


upon. For to my thinking, I never met with any thing more uninte 


Mr. LockE*s Reply to the 
4 
IN DEN, ſaid he, if failing of clear and diſtinct apprehenſions, concernin 


at vindicates the 
write againſt it, a; 


| a gerous conſequence to 
at article of faith, nor more neceſſary to be writ againſt by a defender of 


that article, than that part of his Lordſhip's Vindication, which we are Now 
Higible 


about that ſubject, nor that is more remote from clear and diſtinct apt 


henſions of nature and perſon. F or what more effectual method could | 5 


be to confound the notions of nature and perſon, inſtead of clearing their 


ere 


diſtinction, than to diſcourſe of them without firſt defining them? Is this 


way to give clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of two words, upon a right un- 
derſtanding of which, all our notions of the doctrine of the Trinity depend; 
and without which, we muſt talk unintelligibly about that point ? 


Vid. p. 283. 


His Lordſhip tells us here, nature may be conſidered two ways. What 
is ĩt the nearer to be told, nature may be conſidered two or twenty ways, till we 


know what that is which is to be conſidered two ways? i. e. till he defines the 


term nature, that we may know what preciſely is the thing meant by it. 
_ Hs tells us, © nature may be confidered, | 
4 1. As it is in individuals. 
_« 2. Abſtrattly.” F 1 ho 
1. His Lordſhip fays, nature may be conſidered, as in diſtinct indi. 
« yiduals.” It is true, by thoſe that know what nature is. But his Lord- 
ſhip having not yet told me what nature is, nor what he here means by it; 


it is impoſſible for me to conſider nature in or out of individuals, unleſs I can 


conſider I know not what: ſo that this conſideration is, to me, as good a 


no conſideration; neither does or can it help at all to any clear and diſtin 
apprehenſions of nature. Indeed he fays, Ariſtotle by nature ſignified a cor- 
poreal ſubſtance; and from thence his Lordſhip takes occaſion to fay, that 


nature and ſubſtance are of an equal extent :” though Ariſtotle, taking 


nature for a, corporeal ſubſtance, gave no ground for ſuch a ſaying, becauſe 
corporeal ſubſtance and ſubſtance. are not of an equal extent. But to paſs by 
that: if his Lordſhip would have us underſtand here, that by nature he 
means ſubſtance, this is but ſubſtituting one name in the place of another; 
and, which is worſe, a more doubtful and obſcure term, in the place of one 


that is leſs ſo ; which will, I fear, not give us very clear and diſtinct appre- 
henſions of nature. His Lordſhip goes on: | 


As the nature of a man is equally in Peter, James, and John; and this 
2 8 common nature, with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of 
cc them.“ | ; ge Py ot, 

Here his Lordſhip does not tell us what confideration of nature there ma 
be, but actually affirms and teaches ſomething. I wiſh.I had the capacity to 
learn by it theclear and diſtinctapprehenſions of nature and perſon, whichis the 
leſſon be is here upon. He ſays, ee that the nature of 2 man 1s equally n 


«« Peter, James, and John.” That's more than I know: becauſe ] do 2 
know what things Peter, James, and John are. They may be drills, or ho 1 
for aught I know; as well as Weweena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, i 


drills, 


of Biſhop of Worceſter. 


arills, as his Lordſhip ſays, for aught he knows. For I know no law of 


0 pech that more neceſſarily makes theſe three ſounds, Peter, James, and 
John, ſtand for three men; than Weweena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, ſtand 
lor three men: for I knew a horſe that was called Peter; and I do not know 
hut the maſter of the ſame team might call other of his horſes James and 
ohn. Indeed if Peter, James, and John, are ſuppoſed to be the names 
only of men, it cannot be queſtioned but the nature of man is equally in 
them; unleſs one can ſuppoſe each of them to be a man, without having 
the nature of a man in him : that is, ſuppoſe him to be a man, without be- 
ine a man. But then this to me, I confeſs, gives no manner of clear or 
diſtin apprehenſions concerning nature in general, or the nature of man 
in particular; it ſeeming to me to ſay no more but this, that a man is a 
man, and a drill is a drill, and a horſe is a horſe: or, which is all one, what 
has the nature of a man, has the nature of a man, or is a man; and what 
has the nature of a drill, has the nature of a drill, or is a drill; and what 
has the nature of a horſe, has the nature of a horſe, or is a horſe ; whether 
it be called Peter, or not called Peter. But if any one ſhould repeat this a 
thouſand times to me, and go over all the ſpecies of creatures, with ſuch an 
unqueſtionable aſſertion to every one of them; I do not find, that thereby I 
ſhould get one jot clearer or diſtincter apprehenſions either of nature in ge- 
neral, or of the nature of a man, a horſe, or a drill, &c. in particular. 

His Lordſhip'adds; „and this is the common nature, with a particular 
4 ſubſiſtence, proper to each of them.” I do not doubt but his Lordſhip ſet 
down theſe words with a very good meaning; but ſuch is my misfortune, that 


1, for my life, cannot find it out. I have repeated and this” twenty times to 


myſelf ; and hy weak underſtanding always rejolts, and what? To which I 
am always ready to anſwer, the nature of a man in Peter, and the nature of 
a man in James, and the nature of a man in John, is the common nature; 
and there I ſtop, and can go no farther to make it coherent'to myſelf, till I 
add of man; and then it muſt be read thus; the nature of man in Peter is 
the common nature of man, with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to Peter.” 
That the nature of man in Peter, is the nature of a man, if Peter be ſuppoſed to 
de aman, I certainly know, let the nature of man be what it will, of which I 
yet know nothing: but if Peter be not ſuppoſed to be the name of a man, but 
be the name of à horſe, all that knowledge vaniſhes, and I know nothing. 
ut let Peter be ever fo much a man, and let it be-impoflible to give that name 
to a horſe, yet I cannot underſtand" theſe words, that the common nature of 
man is in Peter; for Whatſoever is in Peter, exiſts in Peter; and whatever 
exiſts in Peter, is particular: but the common nature of man, is the general 
nature of man, or elſe I underſtand not what is meant by common nature. 
And it confounds my underſtanding, to make a general a particular. 

in Bur to help me to conceive this matter, I am told, * it is the common 
nature with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to Peter.” But this helps not my 


"uiderſtanding44hx the caſe: for firſt, I do not underſtand what ſabliſtence'is, 


— ignify any thing different from exiſtence; and if it be the fame with 
Nltence, then it is 10 far from looſening the Enot, that it Teaves 1t Juſt as it 
VO. I. n 3 I. 4C.* IH Ee 7 £544, es was, 
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Mr. LockE?'s Reply to the 


was, only covered with the obſcure and leſs known term, ſubſiſtence, For jj 
difficulty to me, is, to conceive an univerſal nature, or univerſal any-thin : 
to exiſt ; which. would de, in my mind, to make an univerſal a particy},” 
which, to me, is impoſſible. Y; el ; 
No, ſaid another who was by, it is but ufing the word ſubſiſtence inſſead 
of exiſtence, and there is nothing eaſier ; if one will conſider this common 
or univerſal nature, with a particular exiſtence, under the name of ſub. 
fiſtence, | the buſineſs is done. ; | | 

Jus as eaſy, replied the former, I find it in myſelf, as to conſider the 


nature of a circle with four angles; for to conſider a circle with four angles, 


is no more, impoſſible to me, than to conſider an univerſal with a particular 
exiſtence ; which is to confider an univerſal really exiſting, and in effect a par- 
ticular. But the words, proper to each of them, follow to help me out. 


oped fo, till I confidered them; and then I found I underſtood them as little 
as all the reſt, For I know not what is a ſubſiſtence proper to Peter, more 
than to James*or John, till I know Peter himſelf; and then indeed my ſenſes 
will diſcern him from James or John, or any man living. 

His Lordſhip goes on: for the nature of man, as in Peter, is diſtin 
« from that fame nature as it is in James and John; otherwiſe they would 
<< be. but: one perſon, as well as have the fame nature.” Theſe words, by 
the caſual particle for, which introduces them, ſhould be a proof of ſome- 


thing that goes before: but what they are meant for a proof of, I confeſs I | 


anderſtand not. For the ion eding, as far as I can make an 
thing of it, is this, that e Eg a — has a particulai — 
in each of the three, Peter, James, and John. But then how the faying, 
that the nature of man, as in Peter, is diſtin& from the ſame nature as it 
« is in James and John,” does prove that the general nature of man does 
or can exiſt in either of them, I cannot fee. : | | 
Tu words which follow, ** otherwiſe they would be one perſon, as well as 
« have the ſame nature, I ſee the connection of; for it is viſible they were 
brought to prove, that the nature in Peter is diſtinct from the nature in James 
and John. But with all that, I do not fee of what uſe or fignificancy they ar 
here: becauſe, to me, they are more obſcure and doubtful, than the propoti- 
tion they are ght to prove. For I ſcarce think there can be a clearer pro- 
tion than this, viz. that three natures, that have three diſtinct exiſtences 
a three men, are, as his Lordſhip ſays, three diſtin& natures, and ſo needs 
no proof,. Bat to prove it by this, that otherwiſe they could not be three 
„ perſons,” is to prove it by-a-propofition unintelligible to me; becauſe his 
Lordſhiphas not yet told me, what the clear and diſtinctapprehenſion of perſon 
is, which I ought to have. For his Lordſhip-ſuppoſing it, as he does, ta be: 
term, which has in itlelf a certain ſignification; I, who have no ſuch conception 
of it, ſhould in vain Iook for it in the propriety of our language, which is 
eſtabliſhed up 8 impoſi tion and fo can, by no means, imagine what 
perſon here nigniſies, till his Lordſhip ſhall do me the favour to tell me. 


= 


To this I rephied,- that page a zo, which is but fix pages farther, your 


Lordfhip'explains the notion of perſon. 
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To which the gentleman anſwered, whether I can get clear and diſtinct 
rehenſions-of per ſon, by what his Lordſhip fays there of perſon, I thall 
ſee when I come to it. But this, in the mean time, muſt be confeſſed, that 
ſon comes in here fix pages too ſoon, for thoſe who want his Lordſhip's 
explication of it, to make them have clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of what 
he means, When he uſes it. | 
Fok we mult certainly talk unintelligibly about nature and perſon, as 
well as about the doctrine of the Trinity, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct 
rehenſions concerning nature and perſon; as his Lordſhip ſays, in the 
r , bl 1 -- +. $3 VS | ; | 
. ny oh and this. diſtinction of perſons in them, is diſcerned both by 
« ourſenſes,as to their different accidents; and by our reaſon, becauſe they have 
« a ſeparate exiſtence ; not coming into it at once and in the ſame manner.” 
Tassx words, ſaid he, which conclude this paragraph, tell us how perſons 
xe diſtinguiſhed ;' but, as far as I can ſee, ſerve not at all to give us any clear | 
and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature, by conſidering it in diſtin individuals: is 
which was the buſineſs of this paragraph. BE | 
His Lordſhip ſays, we may conſider nature as in diſtin& individuals: and 
ſo do as much, when I conſider it in three diſtinct phyſical atoms or particles 
of the air or #ther, as when I conſider it in Peter, James, and John. For three 
diſtin& phyfical atoms are three diſtin& individuals, and have three diſtinct 
natures in them, as certainly as three diftin&t'men ; though I cannot diſcern | 
the diſtinction between them by my ſenſes, as to their different accidents ; nor | 1 
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is their ſeparate exiſtence diſcernible to my reaſon, by their not coming into it | ! 
at once and in the ſame manner: for they did, for anght I know, or at leaſt | ll 
might, come into exiſtence at once and in the ſame manner, which was by n 


creation. I think it will be allowed, that God did, or might, create more 
than one phyſical atom of matter at once: fo that here nature may be con- 
ldered in diſtinct individuals, without any of thoſe ways of diſtinction which 
lis Lordſhip here ſpeaks of: and ſo I cannot ſee how theſe laſt words con- 
tribute aught, to give us clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature, by con- 
| ldering nature in diſtin& individuals. | 
ur to try what clear and diftin& apprehenfions concerning nature, his 
Lordſhip's way of conſidering nature in this paragraph carries in it; let me 
repeat his Lordſhip's diſcourſe to you here, only changing one common nature 
foranother, viz. putting the common nature of animal, for the common nature 
of man, which his Lordſhip has choſe to inftance in; and then his Lordſhip's 
words would run thus: nature may be conſidered two ways; firft, as it 
vin diſtin individuals; as the nature of an animal is equally in Alexander, 
k Bucephalus, and Podargus: and this is the common nature, with a particular 
. lubliſtence, proper to each of them. For the nature of animal, as in Buce- 
4 phalus, is diſtinct from the ſame nature as in Podargus and Alexander; 
x otherwiſe they would be but one perſon, as well as have the ſame nature. 
a And this diſtinction of perſons in them is diſcerned both by our ſenſes, as to 
1 their different accidents ; and by our reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate 
Kriſtence, not coming into it at once and in the fame manner.” 
| 40 2 | To 
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He, I lay no ſtreſs on the wor 


Mr. Locxt's Reply to the 


To this I faid, I thought he did violence to your Lordſhip's ſenſe, in a 
plying the word perſon, which ſignifies an intelligent individual, to Buche. 
halus and Podargus, which were two irrational animals. 

To which the gentleman replied, that he fell into this miſtake, by his 
thinking your Lordſhip had ſomewhere ſpoken, as if an individual intelli. 
gent ſubſtance were, not the NN of perſon. But, continued 

perſon, in the inſtance wherein I have uſed 
his Lordſhip's words; and therefore, if you pleaſe, put individual for it: 
and then reading it fo, let me aſk you whether that way of conſidering it 
contributes any thing to the giving you clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of 
nature ? which it ought to do, if his Lordſhip's way of conſidering nature, 
in that paragraph, were of any uſe to that purpoſe : fince the common na- 
ture of animal is as much the ſame; or, as his Lordſhip ſays in the next pa- 
ragraph, as much an entire notion of itſelf, as the common nature of man. 
And the common nature of animal is as equally in Alexander, Bucephalus, 
and Podargus, with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of them; as the 
common nature of man is equally in Peter, James, and John, with a par- 
ticular ſubſiſtence to each of them, &c. But pray what does all this do to- 
wards the giving you clear and diſtinct apprehenfions of nature? 

I REPLIED, truly neither the confideration of nature, as in his Lordſhip's 


diſtinct individuals, viz. in Peter, James, and John ; nor the conſideration of 


nature, as in your diſtinct individuals, viz. in Alexander, Bucephalus, and 
Podargus ; did any thing towards the giving me clear and diſtin apprehen- 
ſions of nature. Nay, they were ſo far from it, that, after having gone 
over both the one and the other ſeveral times in my thoughts, I ſeem to hare 
leſs clear and diſtin& apprehenſions of nature, than I had before. But whe- 
ther it will be ſo with other people, as I perceive'it is with you, and me, 
and ſome others, none of the dulleſt, whom I have talked with upon this 
ſubje&, that muſt be left to experience; and if there be others that do here- 


by get ſuch clear and diſtinct Lito gin concerning nature, which may 


help them in their notions of the Trinity, that cannot be denied them. 
_ THaT is true, ſaid he: but if that be fo, I muſt neceſſarily conclude, 
that the notioniſts and the ideiſts have their apprehenſive faculties very dif- 
ferently turned; fince in their explaining themſelves (which they on both 
fides think clear and intelligible) they cannot underſtand one another. 
Bur let us go on to nature, confidered abſtractly, in the next words. 
_ SEcoNnDLY, nature may be conſidered, ſays his Lordſhip, abſtractly, with- 
out reſpect to individual perſons. ' enn 


I po not ſee, ſaid he, what perſons do here, more than any other indivi- 


duals. For nature, conſidered abſtractly, has no more reſpect to perſons, 
than any other ſort of individuals. | 
Ap then, fays his Lordſhip, it makes an entire notion of itſelf. To 


| make an entire notion of itſelf, being an expreſſion I never met with _ 
I ſhall not, I think, be much blamed if I be not confident, that 1 perfe x 
underſtand it. To gueſs therefore, as well as I can, what can be meant“ 


it, I conſider, that whatever the mind makes an object of its contem os 
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tion at any time, may be called one notion, or, as you perhaps would call it, 
one idea; which may be an entire notion or idea, though it be but the half 
of what is the object of the mind at another time. For methinks the num- 
der five is as much an entire notion of itſelf, when the mind contemplates 
the number five by itſelf; as the number ten is an entire notion by itſelf, 
when the mind contemplates that alone and its properties : and in this ſenſe 
1 can underſtand an entire notion by itſelf. But if it mean any thing elſe, 
[confeſs I do not underſtand it. But then the difficulty remains ; for I can- 
not ſee how in this ſenſe, nature abſtractly conſidered makes an entire no- 
tion, more than the nature of Peter makes an entire notion. For if the 
nature in Peter be conſidered by itſelf, or if the abſtract nature of man be 
conſidered by itſelf, or if the nature of animal (which is yet more abſtract) 
be conſidered by itſelf; every one of theſe being made the whole object, 
that the mind at any time contemplates, ſeems, to me, as much an entire 
notion as either of. the other. o 16% | 

Bur farther, what the calling nature, abſtractly conſidered, an entire 
notion in itſelf, contributes to our having or not having clear and diſtinct 
apprehenſions of nature, is yet more remote from my comprehenſion. 

His Lordſhip's next words are; for however the ſame nature may be in 
different individuals, yet the nature in itſelf remains one and the ſame : 
« which appears from this evident reaſon, that otherwiſe every individual 
« muſt make a different kind.” dd | 
Tus coherence of which diſcourſe, continued he, tending, as it ſeems, to 
prove, that nature, conſidered abſtractly, makes an entire notion of itſelf; 
ſtands, as far as I can_ comprehend it, thus: “ becauſe every individual muſt 
not make a different kind; therefore nature, however it be in different 
individuals, yet in itſelf it remains one and the fame. And becauſe nature, 
„however it be in different individuals, yet in itſelf remains one and the 
* ſame; therefore, conſidered abſtractly, it makes an entire notion of itſelf.” 
This is the argument of this paragraph; and the connection of it, if I un- 


derſtand the connecting words, for, and from this evident reaſon.” But 


it they are. uſed for any thing elſe but to tie thoſe propoſitions together, as 
the proofs one of another, in that way I have mentioned; I confeſs, I un- 
derſtand them not, nor any thing that is meant by this whole paragraph. 
And in that ſenſe I underſtand it in, what it does towards the giving us clear 
and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature, I muſt confeſs, I do not ſee at all. 
Tuus far, faid he, we have conſidered his Lordſhip's explication of nature; 
and my underſtanding what his Lordſhip. has diſcourſed upon it, under ſe- 
eral heads, for the giving us clear and diſtin& apprehenſions concerning it. 
Lr us now read what Ris Lordſhip has ſaid concerning perſon; that I may, 
ſince you deſire it of me, let you ſee 4 far I have got any clear and diſtinct 
*pprehenſion of perſon, from his Lordſhip's explication of that. His Lord- 
llup's words are; let us now come to the idea of a perſon. For although 
; the common nature of mankind. be the ſame, yet we ſee a difference in the 
a ſexeral individuals from one another: fo that Peter, and james, and John, 
are all of the ſame kind; yet Peter is not James, and James is not John. 
| | « But 
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I PRES PR > 
Mr: Locks”s Reply to the 


«© But what is this diſtindtion founded upon? they may be diſtinonig. 
from each other by our ſenſes, as to difference of Features, diser 
place, &. but that is not all; for ſuppoſing there were no 


on Paper” N | External dif. 
«« ference, yet there is a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals in 


the ſame common nature. And here lies the true idea of a perſon, Which 


<< ariſes'from the manner of ſubſiſtence, Which is in one individual, ang ; 
* not communicable to another, An individual intelligent ſubſtance is 5 
ther ſuppoſed to the making of à perſon, than the proper definition of it. 
for a perſon relates to ſomething which doth diſtinguiſh it from another 
intelligent ſubſtance in the ſame nature; and therefore the foundation 
of it lies in the peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence, which agrees to one, and 
to none elſe; of the fame kind; atid this is it which is called perſonality,” / 

Ix theſe words, this I underſtand very well, that ſuppoſing Peter, James 
and John to be all three men; and man being a name for one kind of ani. 
mals; they are all of the ſame kind. I underſtand too very well, that Peter 


is not James, and James is not John, but that there is a difference in the: 
ſeveral individuals. I underſtand alſo, that they may be diſtinguiſhed from 


each other by our ſenſes, as to different features and diſtance of place, &c. 
But what follows, I do confefs, I do not underſtand, where his Lordſhip 
ſays, but that is not all; for ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external differ. 
<< ence;''yet there is a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals in the 
<«« ſame nature.” For firſt, whatever willingneſs I have to gratify his Lord- 
ſhip in whatever he would have me ſuppoſe, yet I cannot, I find, ſuppoſe, 
that there is no ſuch external difference between Peter and James, as differ- 
ence of place ; for I cannot upgoi? a contradiction : and it ſeems to me to 
imply a contradiction” to ſay, Peter and James are not in different places, 


The next thing T do not underſtand, is what his Lordſhip ſays in theſe 


words: * for ſuppoſing there' were no ſuch external difference, yet there is 


«« a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame nature.” 
For theſe words being here to ſhew what the diſtinction of Peter, James, 
and John, is founded upon, I do not underſtand how they at all do it. 
H1s Eordhip ſays, “Peter is not James, and James is not John.” He then 
aſks, “but what is this diſtinction founded upon?“ And to reſolve that, he 
anſwers, ** not by difference of features, or diſtance of place,” with an &c. 
becauſe, © ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet there is 
difference between them.” In which paſſage, by theſe words, ſuch external 
difference, muſt be meant all other difference but what his Lordſhip, in the 
next words, is going to name; or elſe I do not ſee how his Lordſhip thews 
what this diſtinction is founded upon. For if, ſuppoſing fuch external diffe- 
rences away, there may be other differences on which to found their diſtine- 
tion, beſides that other which his Lordſhip ſubjoins, viz. * the difference that 
is between them, as ſeveral individuals in the fame nature.” I cannot ſee 
that his Lordſhip has ſaid any thing to ſhew what the diſtinction between thoſe 


individuals is founded on; becauſe if he has not, under the terms external 


difference, comprized all the differences beſides that his chief and fundamental 


one, viz, © the difference between them as ſeveral individuals, in the ſame 
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common nature; it may be founded on what his Lordſhip has not men- 
: ed. I conclude then i! is his Lordſhip's meaning, (or A I can ſee no | 
_ ing in his words) that ſuppoſing no difference between them, of features i 
1 of place, &c. 1. e. no other difference between them, yet there f 
ld be ſtill the true ground of diſtinction, in the difference between them, | 
j ſexetal individuals in the ſame common nature. 329 
Lr us then underſtand, if we can, what is the difference between things, 
barely as ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature, all other differences 
NE faid I, that I cannot conceive. 
Nox I neither, replied the fen for conſidering them as ſeveral 
adividuals, was what his Lordſhip did, when he ſaid, Peter was not James, 
1nd James was not John; and if that were enough to ſhew on what the 
litin&tion between them was founded, his Lordſhip need have gone no far- 
ther in his enquiry after that, for that he had found already : and yet me- 
thinks thither are we at laſt come again, as to the foundation of the diſtinction 
between them, viz. that they are ſeveral individuals in the fame common 
nature. Nor can I here ſee any other ground of the diſtinQion between 
thoſe, that are ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature, but this, that 
they are ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature. Either. this is all 
the meating that his Lordſhip's words, when confidered, carry in them; or 
de Ido not underſtand what they mean: and either way, I muſt own, they 
do not much towards the giving me clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature 
and perſon. | ne 1 tt eig 
Oy thing more I muſt remark to you, in his Lordſhip's way of expreſſing 
himſelf here; and that is, in the former part of the words laſt read, heſpeaks, 
i he does all along, of the fame common nature being in mankind, or in 
the ſeveral individuals: and, in the latter part of them, he ſpeaks of ſeveral 
individuals being in the fame common nature. I do by no means find fault 
with ſuch figurative and common ways of ſpeaking, in popular and ordinary 
Alcourſes, where inaccurate. thoughts allow inaccurate ways of ſpeaking ; 
but I think I may ſay, that metaphorical expreſſions (which ſeldom terminate 
u preciſe-truth) ſhould be as much as poſſible avoided, when men under- 
lake to deliver clear and diſtin apprehenſions, and exact notions of things: 
vecauſe, being taken ſtrictly and according to the letter, (as we find t = 
wg to be) they always puzzle and miſlead, rather than enlighten and 


| vo got ſay this (continued he) with an intention to accuſe his Lordſhip. 
ff inaccurate notions ; but yet, I think, his ſticking ſo cloſe all along to that 
upar way of {peaking of the ſame common nature, being in ſeveral indivi- 
cuals, has made him leſs eaſy to be underſtood. For to ſpeak truly and 
pteciſely of this matter, as in reality it is, there is no ſuch thing as one and: 
the fame common nature in ſeveral individuals: for all, that in truth is in 
dem, is particular, and can be nothing but particular, But the true mean- 
ng (hen it has any) of that metaphorical and popular phraſe, I take to be 

o ind no more that every particularindividual man or horſe; &c. has ſach a 


. nature: 
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nature or conſtitution, as agrees and is conformable to that idea, which that 


general name ſtands for. 
His Lordſhip's next words are; ** and here lies the true idea of 

< which ariſes from that manner of ſubſiſtence which is in one individual 
and is not communicable to another.“ The reading of theſe words ſaid 

he, makes me wiſh, that we had ſome other way of communicating 0 
thoughts, than by words; for, no doubt, it would have been as mn. bag 
pleaſure to have ſeen what his Lordſhip's thoughts were when he writ this 
as it is now an uneaſineſs to pudder in words and expreſſions, whoſe meaning 
one does not comprehend. But let us do the beſt we can. Ang a, 
« ſays his Lordſhip; lies the true idea of perſon.” _ 
PzR$ON being a diſ-fyllable, that in itſelf ſignifies nothing; what is meant 
by the true idea of it (it having no idea, one more than another, that belongs 
to it, but the idea of the articulate found, * that thoſe two ſyllables make in 
pronouncing) I do not underſtand. If by true idea be meant true fignification 
then theſe words will run thus; here hes the true fignification of the weed 
- xerſon : and then, to make it more intelligible, we muſt change here into 
ib and then the whole comma will ſtand thus; herein lies the true ſig- 
nification of the word perſon; which reading, herein, muſt refer to the pre- 
ceding words. And then the meaning of theſe words will be, the true ſig- 
nification of perſon lies in this, that “ ſuppoſing there were no other diffe- 
_ «© rence in the ſeveral individuals of the fame kind, yet there is a difference 
between them, as ſeveral individuals inthe fame common nature.” Now, 
if in this lies the true ſignification of the word perſon, he muſt find it here 
that can. For if he does find it in theſe words, he muſt find it to be uch a 
ſignification as will make the word perſon agree as well to Bucephalus and 
Podargus, as to Alexander: for let the difference between Bucephalus and 
Podargus, as ſeveral individuals in the fame; common nature, be what it 
- Will; it is certain, it will always be as great, as the difference between Alex- 
ander and Hector, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature. So that, 
if the true fignification of perſon lies in that difference, it will belong to 
Bucephalus and Podargus, as well as to Alexander and Hector. But let any 
one reaſon. ever ſo ſubtilly or profoundly about the true idea, or the ſignif- 
cation of the term perſon, he will . never be able to make me underſtand, 
that Bucephalus and Podargus are perſons, in the true ſignification of the 

word perſon, as commonly uſed in the Engliſh tongue. 48 | 
BuT that which more certainly and for ever will hinder me from finding 
the true ſignification of perſon, lying in the foregoing words, is, that the) 
require me to do what I find is impoſſible for me to do, i. e. find a difference 
between two individuals, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature, 
without any other difference. For if I never find any other difference, 
ſhould never find two individuals, For firſt, we find-ſome difference, and by 
that we find they are two or ſeveral individuals; but in this way we ** 
bid to find two individuals, without any difference: but that, I find, 1s I 
ſubtile and fublime for my weak capacity. But when by any difference 0 
time, or place, or any thing elle, I have once found them to be 199. | 


a perſon, 


ſeve , 
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yeral, 1 canhot for ever after conſider them but as ſeveral. They being 
once, by ſome difference, found to be two, it is unavoidable for me, from 
thenceforth, to confider them as two, But to find ſeveral where I find no 
4ifference 3 or, as his Lordſhip is pleaſed to call it, external difference at 
all; is, I confeſs, too hard for me. | 

Tuts his Lordſhip farther tells us, in theſe words which follow; © which 
« ariſes from the manner of ſubſiſtence, which is in one individual, which is 
« not communicable to another: which is, I own, a learned way of ſpeak- 
ing, and is ſuppoſed to contain ſome refined philoſophick notion of it, which 
to me is either wholly. incomprehenſible, or elſe may be expreſſed in theſe 
plain and common words, viz. That every thing that exiſts has, in the time 
or place, ar other perceivable differences of its exiſtence, ſomething incom- 
municable-to all thoſe of its own kind, whereby it will externally be kept 
- ſeveral from all the reſt. This, I think, is that which the learned have been 
pleaſed to term a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence; but if this manner of ſub- 
iſtence be any thing elſe, it will need ſome farther explication to make me 
underſtand it. "oo 1 1 

His Lordſhip's next words which follow, I muſt acknowledge, are alſo 
wholly incomprehenfible to me: they are, an individual intelligent ſub- 
« ſtance is rather ſuppoſed to the making of a perſon, than the proper 
« definition of it. Fan | 

PzRSON is a word; and the idea that word ſands for, or the proper ſigni- 
* fication of that word, is what I take his Lordſhip is here giving us. Now 


what is meant by ſaying, an individual intelligent ſubſtance is rather ſup- 


« poled to the making the ſigniſication of the word perſon, than the proper 


definition of it, is beyond my reach. And the reaſon his Lordſhip adjoins, 
puts it in that, or any other ſenſe, farther from my comprehenſion. * For a 
« perſon; relates to thing, which does diftinguith it from another intel- 
« igent ſubſtance in the ſame nature; and therefore the foundation of it lies 
in the peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence, which agrees to one, and none elle, 
* of the kind: and this is that which is called perſonality.” 


Tursz words, if nothing elſe, convince me, that I am Davus, and not | 


Oedipus; and ſo I muſt leave them. | i 
His Lord chip, at laſt, gives us what, I think, he intends for a definition of 


perlon, in theſe words; therefore a perſon is a compleat intelligent ſub- Vind. p. 261. 


* ſtance, with a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence.” Where I cannot but 
obſerve, that what was, as I think, denied or half denied to be the proper 
Gtinition of perſon, in ſaying, it was rather ſuppoſed to the making of a 


\ perſon, than the proper definition of it,” is yet here got into his Lordſhip's 


ton of perſon; which I cannot ſuppoſe but his Lordſhip takes to be a 
proper definition... There is only one word changed in it; and, inſtead of 
individual intelligent ſubſtance, his "EF vr, put at ** compleat in- 
. telligent ſubſtance: which, whether it makes his the more proper defini- 
tion, I leave to others; ſince poſſibly ſome will be apt to think, that a pro- 
per definition of perſon cannot be well made, without the term individual, 


ond But his Lordſhip has, as appears by the place, put in com- Vind. p. 216, 
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gent, no- body, I gueſs, thinks, that the ſoul is compleated in that, h 
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pleat,” to exclude the ſoul from being a perſons awhich, whether it doe ü 
no, to me ſeems doubtful: becauſe poſſibly many may think, that the ſoul is 
a compleat intelligent ſubſtance by itſelf, whether in the body or out of the 


body; becauſe every ſubſtance, that has a being, is a compleat ſubſtance 


whether joined or not joined to another. And as to the ſoul's being intelli 
union with the body; for then it would follow, that it would not be . 
ly intelligent out of the body; which, I think, no- body will ſay. | 

AND thus I have, at your requeſt, gone over all that his Lordſhip has 


faid, to give us clear and diſtinct apprehegſions of nature and perſon, which 


are ſo neceſſary to the underſtanding the doctrine of the Trinity, and talk 


ing intelligibly about it. And if I ſhould judge of others by my own dul. 


nes,” I ſhould fear that by his Lordſhip's diſcourſe few would be helped to 


think or talk intelligibly about it. But I meaſure not others by my na. 


row capacity: I with others may profit by his Lordſhip's explication of na- 

ture and perſon, more than I have done. And fo the converſation ended. 
My Lord, I ſhould not have troubled your Lordſhip with · a dialogue of 

this kind, had not your Lordſhip forced me to it in my own defence. Your 


Lordſhip; at the end of your above-mentioned explication of nature, has thei: 


words: let us now ſee how far theſe things can come from our ideas, by 
ſenſation and reflection. And to the like purpoſe, in the cloſe of your 


explication of perſon, your Lordſhip ſays; but how, do our ſimple ideas 


„help us out in this matter? Can we learn from them the difference of na- 


e ture and perſon? Your Lordſhip concludes we cannot. But you fy, 


what! makes a perſon muſt be underſtood ſome other way. And hereupon, 


my Lord, my book is thought worthy by your Lordſhip to be brought into 
the controverſy, and argued againſt, in your Vindication of the doctrine of 


the Trinity; becauſe, as your Lordſhip conceives, clear and diſtinct appre- 
henſions of nature and perſon cannot be had from it. 
I uuMBLyY crave leave to repreſent to your Lordſhip, that if want of at- 


fording clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, mabe 


any book Anti- trinitarian, and, as ſuch, fit to be writ againſt by your Lord 


hip; your Lordſhip ought, in thie opinion of a great many men, in the firlt 


place, to write againſt your own Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity: 
ſince, among the many I have conſulted concerning your Lordſhip's notions 


of nature and perſon, I do not find any one that underſtands them better, c 


has got from them any clearer or more diſtinct apprehenſions concerning na- 
ture and perſon, than I myſelf, which indeed is none at all. parte 
Tax owning of this to your Lordſhip in my former letter, I find, diſpleaſei 
your Lordſhip; I have therefore here laid before your Lordſhip ſome patt 
of thoſe. difficulties. which appear to me, and others, in your Lordi, 


explication of nature and perſon, as my apology for ſaying, 1 had not learned 


any thing by it. And to make it evident, that if want of clear and diftins 
apprehenſions of nature and perſon involve any treatiſe, in the Unitarian 2 
tcoverly 3 your Lordſhip's, upon that account; is, I humbly conceive, 5 J 
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a mine; and may be reckoned one of the firſt that ought to be charged with 
hat offence, againſt the doctrine of the Trinity. Th 
Tuts, my Lord, I cannot help thinking, till T underſtand better. Whe- 
cher the not being able to get clear and diſtin apprehenſions concerning nature 
1nd perſon, from what your Lordſhip has ſaid of them, be the want of capa- 
city in my underſtanding,” or want of clearneſs in that Which I have endea- 
youred to underſtand,” I {Mall not preſume to fay; of that the world muſt 
judge. If it be my dulneſs (as I cannot preſume much upon my own quick- 
gels, having every day experience how ſhort- ſighted I am) I have this yet to 
defend me from any very ſevers.cenſure in the caſe, that I have as much 
endeavoured to underſtand your Lordſhip, as I ever did to underſtand any- 
body. And if your e notions, laid down about nature and perſon, 
re plain and intelligible, there are a great many others, whoſe parts licen- 
der no blemiſh in the world, who find them neither plain nor intelligible. 
PaxDoN me therefore, I beſeech you, my Lord, if I return your Lordſhip's 
queſtion, % how do your Lordſhip's notions ei us out in this matter? Can 
« we learn from them clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature 
« and perſon, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction?“ To which the 
* anſwer will ſtand, no; till your Lordſhip has explained your notions of them 
a little clearer, and ſhewn what ultimately they are founded on and made u 
of, if they are not ultimately founded on and made up of our fimple ideas, 
received from ſenſation and reflection; whichis that for which, in this point, 
| you except againſt my book: and yet, though your Lordſhip ſets yourſelf to 
prove, that they cannot be had from our ſimple ideas by ſenſation and reflec- 
tion; though your Lordſhip lays down ſeveral heads about them, yet you do 
not, that Eee, offer any thing to inſtruct us from what other original they 
come, or whence they are to be hac. "ke 
Bur perhaps this may be my want of underſtanding what your Lordſhip 
has aid about them: and, poſſibly, from the ſame cauſe it is, that I do not 
ke how the four paſſages your Lordſhip fubjoins, as out of my book, (though 
there be no ſuch paſſages in my book, as, I think, your Lordſhip acknow- 
edges, | ince your Lordſhip anſwers nothing to what I ſaid thereupon ;) 
the two things your Lordſhip ſays are granted, that tend to the clearing this 
matter, and the four inferences your Lordſhip makes; are all, or any of 
them, applied by your Lordſhip, to ſhew that clear and diſtinct apprehenſ ons 
concerning nature and perſon cannot be had upon my principles; at leaſt as 
ER can be had upon your Lordſhip's, when you pleaſe to let us know 
Hirkxxro, my Lord, I have conſidered only what is charged upon my 
book by your Lordſhip, in reference to the Unitarian controverſy, viz. the 
manner and grounds on which my book has been, by your Lordſhip, endea- 
Joured to be brought into the controverſy concerning the Trinity, with 
Which it hath nothing to do: nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly conceive, 
J 02S Ho oo 07 6 Bey dv 
HERE remain to be conſidered ſeveral things, which your Lordſhip thinks 
1. in my book; which, Whether they have any thing to do or no with 
tne doctrine of the Trinity, I think myſelf obliged to give your Lordſhip 
RD 492 a ſatisfactior. 
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fatisfaction in, elther by acknowledgin my errors, Or givin your Lordi 

an account wherein your Lordſhip's diſcourſe comes ſhort of convincin 15 
of them. But theſe papers being already grown to a bulk that exceed? 1 
ordinary ſize of a letter, I ſhall reſpite your Lordſhip's farther trouble in tis 
matter for the preſent, with this promiſe, that I ſhall not fail to return * 
acknowledgements to your Lordſhip, for thoſe other parts of the letter you 


| have honoured me with. 


r. 133. 


theſe words, in the cloſe of your Lordſhip's letter 


Bzroxs I conclude, it is fit, with due acknowledgement, 1 take notice of 
1 hope, that, in the 


managing this debate, I have not either tranſgreſſed the rules of civility, of 


„ miſtaken your meaning; both which I have endeavoured to avoid. And |. 


return you thanks for the civilities you have expreſſed to me, through your 


letter: and 1 do affure you, that it is out of no diſreſpect, or the leaſt il. 
„ will to you, that T have again conſidered this matter,” &c. | 
Your Lordſhip hopes you have not miſtaken my meaning: and I, my 


Lord, hope that Where you have (2s Thumbly conceive I ſhall make it ap 


pou have) miſtaken my meaning, I may, without offence, lay. it before your 
ordſhip. And I the more confidently ground that hope upon this expreſſion 


of your Lordſhip here, which I take to be intended to that purpoſe ; ſince, 
in thoſe ſeyeral inſtances I gave, in my former letter, of your Lordſhip' 


Anſ. p. 133. 


Lordſhip fays. And, I hope, my part in 


miſtaking not only my meaning, but the very words of my book which you 


quoted, Four Lordſhip has had the goodneſs to bear with me, without any 


manner of reply. n #68 | 
Loon Lorathip aſſures me, * that it is out of no difreſpe& or the leaf 
% ill-will to me, that you have again confidered this matter.” 
| My Lord, my never having, Þy any act of mine, deſerved otherwiſe of 
your Lordſhip, is a ſtrong reaſon to keep me from queſtioning what your 
Ne controverſy has been ſuch, that 
I may be excuſed from making any ſuch profeſſion, in reference to what! 
write to your Lordſhip. And I ſhall take care to continue to defend myſelf 
fo, in this controyerſy, which your Lordſhip is pleaſed to have with me, that 
1 ſhall not come within the need of any apo ogy, that what I ſay is out of no 


_ difreſpe&t or the leaſt iNl-will to your Lordſhip. But this muſt not hinder me 


any where, from laying the argument in its due light, for the advantage of 

Turs, my Lord, I ſay not to your Lordſhip, who propoſing to yonr{clf, 
you ſay in this very page, nothing but truth, will not, I know, take it amiſs 
that I endeavour to make every thing as plain and as clear as I can: but this [ 


fay, upon. occafion of ſome exceptions of this kind, which I have heard others 


have made apainſt the former letter I did myſelf the honour to write to your 


Lordſhip, as if I did therein bear too hard upon your Lordſhip. Though your 
 Lordfhip, who knows very well the end of arguing, as well as rules of civilit), 


finds nothing to blame in my way of writing ; and I ſhould be very ons 
ſhould deferve any other character, than what your Lordſhip has been pleat 

to give it in the beginning of your poſtſcript. It is my misfortune to have * 
controverſy with your Lordſhip; but ſince the concern of truth alone ak! ; 
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me in it, as I know your Lordſhip will expe& that I ſhould omit nothing 
that ſhould make for truth, for t at is the end we both profeſs to aim at; 
{ I ſhall take care to avoid all foreign, paſſionate, and unmannerly mixtures, 
+ which do no Way become 4 loyer of truth in any debats, eſpecially with one 
of your Lordſhip's character and dignity, | 

My Lord, the imputation of a tendency to ſcepticiſm, and to the over- 
throwing any article of the chriſtian faith, are no ſmall charges; and all 
cenſures of that high nature, I humbly conceive, are with the more caution 
to be paſſed, the greater the authority is of the perſon they come from. 


But whether to pronounce fo hardly of the book, merely upon ſurmiſes, be. 
to be taken for a mark of good-Will to the author, I muſt leave to your 


Lotdſhip. This IL am ſure, I find the world thinks me obliged to vindicate 
myſelf. I have taken leave to fay, merely upon ſurmiſes, becauſe I cannot 
ſke any argument your Lordſhip has any where brought, to ſhew its ten- 
dency to ſcepticiſm, beyond what your re has in theſe words in this 


page, viz: that it is your Lordſhip's great prejudice againſt it that it leads to. 


ſcepticiſm ; or, that your Lordſhip can find no way to attain to certainty in. 
it, upon my grounds. by coped N ante A 

I conFtss, my Lord, I think that there is a great part of the viſible, and 
a great deal more of the yet much larger intellectual world, wherein our 


rand weak underſtandings, in this ſtate, are not capable of knowledge; 


and this, I think, a great part of mankind agrees with me in. But whether 
or no my way of certainty by ideas comes ſhort of what it ſhould, or your 

Lordſhip's way, with or without ideas,, will carry us to clearer and larger 
degrees of certainty; we ſhall ſee, when your Lordſhip pleaſes to let us 
know wherein your way of certainty conſiſts. Till then, I think, to avoid 
| ſcepticiſm, it is better to have ſome way of certainty (though it will not 
lead us to it in every thing) than no way at all. i 


Tux neceſſity your Lordſhip has put upon me of vindicating myſelf, 
mult be my apology for giving your Lordſhip this ſecond trouble; which, I 
allure myſelf, you will not take amiſs, ſince your Lordſhip was ſo much 


concerned for my vindication, as to declare, you had no reafon to be ſorry, P. 36. 


that the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious had given me occaſion to vin- 
dicate myſelf. I return your Lordſhip my humble thanks, for affording me 
this ſecond opportunity to do it; and am, with the utmoſt reſpect, 
* My LORD, | 
Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


John Locke. 
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My Loxp, 


HOUGH I have ſo great a precedent, as your Lordſhip has given 
me in the letter you have honoured me with; I doubt, whether 


y me to the world, if 


in a letter writ th one, ould put a poſtſcript in anſwer to another man, 


to whom I do not ſpeak in my letter: I ſhall therefore only beg, that your 


Lordſhip will be pleaſed to excuſe it, if you find a ſhort anſwer to the paper 
of another man, not big enough to be publiſhed by itſelf, appear under the 


ſame cover with my anſwer to your Lordſhip. The paper itſelf came to my 
hands, at the ſame time that your Lordſhip's letter did; and, containing 
ſome exceptions to my Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding, is not 


wholly foreign in the matter of it. 


% 
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UPON 


An EssAV concerning Human , Underſtanding, &c. 


EFORE any thing came out againſt my Eſſay concerning Human 

Underſtanding the fal year, I was told, that I muſt prepare myſelf for 
a ſtorm that was coming againſt it; it being reſolved by ſome men, that it 
was neceflary that book of mine ſhould, as it is phraſed, be run down. I do 
not ſay, that the author of theſe Remarks was one of thoſe men: but I pre- 
miſe this as the reaſon of the anſwer I am about to give him. And though 
Ido not ſay he was one of them, yet in this, I think, every indifferent reader 
will agree with me, that his letter does not very well ſuit with the character 
he takes upon himſelf, or the deſign he pretends in writing it. 

Hz pretends, the buſineſs of his letter is to be informed: but if that were 
in earneſt ſo, I ſuppoſe he would have done two things quite otherwiſe than 
he has. The firſt is, that he would not have thought it neceſſary for his 
particular information, that his Tetter {that pretends inquiry in the body of 
it, though it carries remarks in the title) ſhould have been publiſhed in print: 
whereby I am apt to think, that however in it he puts on the perſon of a 
learner, yet he would miſs his aim, if he were not taken notice of as a teacher; 
and particularly, that his remarks ſhewed the world great faults ik my book. 

Tus other is, that he has not ſet his name to his letter of enquiries; where- 
by I might, by knowing the perſon that enquires, the better know how to ſuit 
my anſwer to him. I cannot much blame him in another reſpect, for concealin 
bis name: for, I think, any one who appears among chriſtians, may be well 
alhamed of his name, when he raiſes ſuch a doubt as this, viz, whether an 
infinitely powerful and wiſe being be veracious or no; unleſs falſehood be in 
ſuch reputation with this gentleman, that he concludes lying to be no mark 
of weakneſs and folly. Beſides, this author might, if he had pleaſed, have 
taken notice, that, in more places than one, I ſpeak of the goodneſs of God; 
uother evidence, as I take it, of his veracity. | | 


- 
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P. 6. He ſeems concerned to know © upon what ground I will build the diy 
law, when I purſue morality to a demonſtration ?” T 

Ir he had not been very much in haſte, he would have cen, that hi 
-quaſyons, in that paragraph, are a little too forward; unleſs he thinks 1 
neceffary I ſhould write, when and upon what he thinks fit. When! know 
him better, I may perhaps think I owe him great obſervance ; but ſo much 
as that very few men think due to themſelves. 

I HAVE faid indeed in my book, that I thought morality capable of demon- 
ſtration, as well as the mathematicks : but I do not remember where! pro- 
miſed this gentleman to demonſtrate it to him. 

He fays, if he knew upon what grounds I would build my demonſtration 
«© of morality, he could make a better judgment of it.” His judgment why 
makes ſuch demands as this, and is ſo much in haſte to be a judge, that he 
cannot ſtay till what he has ſuch a mind to be fitting upon, be born; does 
not ſeem of that conſequence, that any one ſhould be in haſte to gratify his 
impatience. * os . — | 

T. 4 Axp fince * he thinks the illiterate part of mankind (which is the greateſſ 
“ muſt have a more compendious way to know their duty, than by long de- 
*« ductions;” he may do well to k 40 whether it were for their fakes he 

T. 6. 1 this queſtion, viz. © What is the reaſon and ground of the divine 
% law? 

| Whoever ſincerely acknowledges any law to be the law of God, cannot 

fail to acknowledge alſo, that it hath all that reaſon and ground that a juſ 

and wiſe law can or ought to have; and will caſily perſuade himſelf to for- 
bear raiſing ſuch queſtions and ſcruples about it. 

P. 45 A MAN that infinuates, as he does, as if I held, that the diſtinction of 
virtue and vice was to be picked up by our eyes, or cars, or our noſtrils;” 
ſhews ſo much ignorance, or ſo much malice, that he deſerves no other 
anſwer but pity. 3 | 

F. 8. * THE immortality of the ſoul is another thing, he ſays, he cannot clear t 

«« himſelf, upon my principles,” It may be ſo. The right reverend the Lond 
Biſhop of Worceſter, in the letter he has lately honoured me with in print, has 
undertaken to prove, upon my principles, the ſoul's immateriality ; which, | 
ſuppoſe, this author will not queſtion to be a proof of its immortality. And 
to his Lordſhip's Letter I refer him for it. But if that will not ſerve his tum, 

P. 6g. 1 will tell him a principle of mine that will clear it to him; and that is, the 
revelation of life and immortality of Jeſus Chriſt, through the goſpel. 

Hz mentions other doubts he has, unreſolved by my principles. f 
principles do not reach them, the world, I think will, I am ſure I ſhall, be 
obliged to him to direct me to ſuch as will ſupply that defect in mine. For 
I never had the vanity to hope to out-do all Ire men. Nor did I propot 


to myſelf, in publiſhing my Eſſay, to be an anſwerer of queſtions ; or expel 
that all doubts ſhould go out of the world, as ſoon as my book came inte l 
THz world has now my book, ſuch as it is: if any one finds, that there be 


. many queſtions that my principles will not reſolve, he will do the worry 


- . 
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ſervice to lay down ſuch principles as will reſolye them, than to quarrel with 
my ignorance (which I readily acknowledge) and poflibly for that which 
cannot be done. I ſhall never think the worſe of mine, becauſe they will 
not teſolve every one's doubts, till I ſee thoſe principles, laid down by any 
one, that will; and then I will quit mine. LEY, | 


Ir any one finds any thing in my Eſſay to be corrected, he may, when he 
pleaſes, write againſt it; and when I think fit, Iwill anſwer him. For I do 
not. intend my time ſhall be waſted at the pleaſure of every one, who may 
have a mind to pick holes in my book, and ſhew his ſkill in the art'of 
confutation. pt | £ : | 

To conclude; were there nothing elſe in it, I ſhould not think it fit to 
rouble myſelf about the queſtions of a man, which he himſelf does not 


e 


think worth the owning, 
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2 Letter, 
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Page 1. 


| Too the Right Reverend the | 


Lord Biſhop of WorcEsTER's Anſwer to his 
Dy Second Letter. 


Wherein, beſides other incident matters, what his Lordſhip 
has ſaid concerning certainty by reaſon, certainty by ideas, 
and certainty by faith; the reſurrection of the body; the 
immateriality of the ſoul ; the inconſiſtency of Mr. Locks“ 
notions with the articles of the chriſtian faith, and their 

tendency to ſcepticiſm ; is examined, 


My LorD, 


OUR Lora bes, in the beginning of the laſt letter you honoured me 
with, ſeems fo uneaſy and diſpleaſed at my having faid too much 
already in the queſtion between us, that I think I may conclude, you 
would be well enough pleaſed if I ſhould ſay no more; and you would 
diſpenſe with me, for not keeping my ptomiſe I made you to anſwer the other 
parts of your firſt letter. If this proceeds from any tenderneſs in your Lord- 
ſhip for my reputation, that you would not have me expoſe myſelf by an 


overflow of words, in many places void of clearneſs, coherence, and argument, 


and that therefore might have been ſpared ; I muſt acknowledge it is apiece 
of great charity, and uch wherein you will have a laſting advantage over me, 
ſince good manners will not permit me to return you the like. Or ſhould], 
in the ebullition of thoughts, which in me your Lordſhip finds as 1mpetuous 
a the ſprings of Modena mentioned by Ramazzini, be in danger to forget 
myſelf, and to think I had ſome right to return the general complaint of 
length and intricacy without force; yet you have ſecured yourſelf from the 
ſuſpicion of any ſuch traſh on your fide, by making cobwebs the eaſy pro- 
duct of thoſe who write out of their own thoughts, which it might be 4 


crime in me to impute to your Lordſhip. 


Ix this complaint of yours be not a charitable warning to me, I cannot wel 
gueſs at the deſign of it; for I would not think that in a controverly, which 


you, my Lord, have dragged me into, you would aſſume it as a privilege wy 
* yo = 


Mr. Locke's ſecond Reply, &c. 


rſelf to be as copious as you pleaſe, and lay what you think fit, and expect 
7 hould reply only ſo, and ſo much, as would juſt ſuit your good liking, and 
ſerve to ſet the cauſe right on that fide which your Lordſhip contends for. 
My Lord, I ſhall always acknowledge the great diſtance that is between 
your Lordſhip and myſelf, and pay that deference that is due to your dignity 
and perſon. Bur controverſy, though it excludes not good manners, will not 
be managed with all that ſubmiſſion which one is ready to pay in other caſes. 
Truth, which is inflexible, has here its intereſt, which mult not be given up, 
in a compliment. Plato and Ariſtotle, and other great names, muſt giye 
way, rather than make us renounce truth, or the friendſhip we have for 144 
Tuts poſſibly your Lordſhip will allow, for it is not ſpun out of my own 
thoughts; I have the authority of others for it, I think it was in print before 


| was born. But you will ſay however, Iam too long in my replies. It is not 


impoſible but it may be ſo. But with all due reſpect to your Lordſhip's 
authority (the greatneſs whereof I ſhall always readily acknowledge) I muſt 
crave leave to ſay, that in this caſe you are by no means a proper judge. We 
are now, as well your Lordſhip as myſelf, before a tribunal to which you have 
appealed, and before which you have brought me: it is the publick muſt be 
judge, whether your Lordſhip has enlarged too far in accuſing me, or I in 
defending myſelf, Common juſtice makes great allowance to a man plead- 
ing in his own defence; and a little length (if he ſhould be guilty of it) 
finds excuſe in the compaſſion of by-ſtanders, when they ſee a man cauſe- 
leſsly attacked, after a new way, by a potent adverſary ; and, under various 
pretences, occaſions fought, and words wreſted to his diſadvantage. 

Tuts, my Lord, you muſt give me leave to think to be my caſe, whilſt 
this ſtrange way your Lordſhip has brought me into this controverſy ; your 
gradual accuſations of my book, and the different cauſes your Lordſhip has 
aened of them; together with quotations out of it, which I cannot find 
there; and other things I have complained of (to ſome of which your Lord- 


ſip has not vouchſafed any anſwer) ſhall remain unaccounted for, as I hum- 


bly conceive they do. | | 

I conyess my anſwers are long, and I wiſh they could have been ſhorter. 
But the difficulty I have to find out, and ſet before others your Lordſhip's 
meaning, that they may ſee what I am anſwering to, and ſo be able to judge 
of the pertinency of what I ſay ; has unavoidably enlarged them. Whether 
this be wholly owing to my dulneſs, or whether a little perplexedneſs both 
to grammar and coherence, cauſed by thoſe numbers of thoughts, 
ether of your own or others, that crowd from all parts to be ſet down 
when you write, may not be allowed to have ſome ſhare in it, I ſhall not 


preſume to ſay. I am at the mercy of your 17 77 and my other readers 
a 


in the point, and know not how to avoid a fault that has no remedy. 

0 Your Lordſhip ſays, the world ſoon grows weary of controverſies, 
; ſpecially when they are about perſonal matters; which made your Lordſhip 
a wonder that onę who underſtands the world ſo well, ſhould ſpend above 


' kfty pages in renewing and enlarging a complaint wholly concerning 


* himſelf. "4 : | 
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e enlarging my complaint concerning myſelf.” Your wonder, I humh] 
conceive, will not be ſo great, when you recollect, that your anſwer to m 
complaint, and the fatis 


Mr. Lockz's ſecond Reply to the 


To which give me leave to ſay, that if your Lordſhip had ſo much co 
ſidered the world, and what it is not much pleaſed with, when you = 
liſhed your diſcourſe in vindication of the Trinity, perhaps your Lordi, 
had not fo perſonally concerned me in that controverſy, as it appears ngy 
you have, and continue ſtill to do. 


- 


Your Lordſhip wonders “ that I ſpend above fifty pages in renewing and 


action you propoſed to give me and others in that 
perſonal matter, began the firſt letter you honoured me with, and ended jn + 
the 47th page of it; where you faid, © you ſuppoſe the reaſon of your men- 
*« tioning my words ſo often was now no longer a riddle to me; and ſo you 
«« proceeded to other particulars of my Vindication.” If therefore I have ſpent 
fifty pages of my anſwer, in ſhewing that what you offered in forty-ſeven 


Pages for my fatisfa&tion was none, but that the riddle was a riddle ſtill; the 


diſproportion in the number of pages is not ſo great as to be the ſubject of 


much wonder: eſpecially to thoſe who conſider, that, in what you call per- 
ſonal matter, I was ſhewing that my Eſſay, having in it nothing contrary to 


the doctrine of the Trinity, was yet brought into that diſpute ; and that 


therefore I had reaſon to complain of it, and of the manner of its being 


brought in : and if you had pleaſed not to have moved other queſtions, nor 
brought other charges againſt my book till this, which was the occaſion and 
ſubject of my firſt letter, had been cleared; by making out that the paſlages 
you had, in your Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, quoted out of 
my book, had ſomething in them againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
fo were, with juſt reaſon, brought by you, as they were, into that diſpute; 
there had been no other but that perſonal matter, as you call it, between us. 

In the examination of thoſe pages meant, as you ſaid, for my ſatisfaction, 
and of other parts of your letter, I found (contrary to what I expected) matter 
of renewing and enlarging my complaint, and this I took notice of and ſet 
down in my reply, which it ſeems I ſhould not have done : the knowledge 
of the world ſhould have taught me better; and I ſhould have taken that for 
ſatis faction which you were pleaſed to give, in which I could not find any, 
nor, as I believe, any intelligent or impartial reader. So that your Lordſhip: 
care of the world, that it ſhould not grow weary of this controverſy, and the 
fault you find of my miſemploying fifty pages of my letter, reduces itſelf at 
laſt in effect to no more but this, that your Lordſhip ſhould have a liberty to 
fay what you pleaſe, pay me in what coin you think fit; my part ſhould be 


to be ſatisfied with it, reft content, and ſay nothing. This indeed might 


be a way not to weary the world, and to fave fifty pages of elean paper, and 
put ſuch an end to the controverſy, as your Lordſhip would not diflike. 
I LEARN from your Lordſhip, that it is the firſt part of wiſdom, in ſome 
men's opinions, not to begin in ſuch diſputes. What the knowledge of the 
world (which is a fort of wiſdom) ſhould in your Lordfhip's opinion make 1 
man do, when one of your Lordfhip's character begins with him, is very plain: 


he is not to reply, ſo far as he judges his defence and the matter requires, * 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


11 your Lordſhip is pleaſed to allow ; which ſome may think no better than 
i ne might not reply at all. 15 

AFTER having thus rebuked me for having been too copious in my reply, 
in the next words your Lordſhip inſtructs me what I ſhould have anſwered ; 
that © I ſhould have cleared myſelf by declaring to the world, that I owned 
« the doctrine of the Trinity, as it hath been received in the chriſtian 
« church.”  - 

=_ as I take it, is a mere perſonal matter, of the ſame woof with a 
Spaniſh ſan-benito, and, as it ſeems to me, deſigned to fit cloſe to me. What 
muſt I do now, my Lord? Muſt I filently put on and wear this badge of 
your Lordſhip's favour, and, as one well underſtanding the world, ſay not a 
word of it, becauſe the world ſoon grows weary of perſonal matters? If in 
gratitude for this perſonal favour I ought to be ſilent, yet I am forced to 
tell you, that, in what you require of me here, you poflibly have cut out too 
much work for a poor ordinary layman, for whom it is too hard to know 
how a doctrine ſo diſputed has been received in the chriſtian church, and 
who might have thought it enough to own it as delivered in the ſcriptures. 
Your Lordſhip herein lays upon me what I cannot do, without owning to 
know what I am ſure I do not know: for how the doctrine of the Trinity 
has been always received in the chriſtian church, I confeſs myſelf ignorant. 
[ have not had time to examine the hiſtory of it, and to read thoſe contro- 
rerfies that have been writ about it: and to. own a doctrine as received by 
others, When I do not know how theſe others received it, is perhaps a ſhort 
way to orthodoxy, that may ſatisfy ſome men: but he that takes this way to 
give ſatisfaction, in my opinion makes a little bold with truth; and it may 
be queſtioned whether ſuch a profeflion be pleaſing to that God, who re- 
| quires truth in the inward parts, however acceptable it may in any man be 
| to his dioceſan, 1 * 

I?RKESUME your Lordſhip, in your diſcourſe in vindication of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, intends to give it us as it has been received in the chriſtian 
church. And I think your words, viz. © it is the ſenſe of the chriſtian 
* church which you are bound to defend, and no particular opinions of your 
own, authorize one to think ſo. But if I am to own it as your Lord- 
(hip has there delivered it, I muſt own what I do not underſtand ; for I con- 
fels your expoſition of the ſenſe of the church wholly tranſcends my capacity. 

Ir you require me to own it with an implicit faith, I ſhall pay that 
deference as ſoon to your Lordſhip's expoſition of the doctrine of the 
church, as any one's. But if I muſt underſtand and know what I own, it 
s my misfortune, and I cannot deny, that I am as far from owning what 
ou in that diſcourſe deliver, as I can be from profeſſing the moſt unintelli- 
bible thing that ever I read, to be the doctrine that I own. | 

WuzTaeR I make more uſe of my poor underſtanding in the caſe, than 
Jou are willing to allow every one of your readers, I cannot tell; but ſuch 
an underſtanding as God has given me is the beſt I have, and that which I 
muſt uſe in the apprehending what others ſay, before I can own the truth of 
it; and for this there is no help that I know. | 


P. 87. 
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Tuna which keeps me a little in countenance, is, that, if 1 miſtak 
not, men of no mean parts, even divines of the church of England, and £ c 
of neither the loweſt reputation nor rank, find their underſtandings fail * 
on this occaſion; and ſtick not to own that they underſtand not your Lond. 
ſhip in that diſcourſe, and particularly that your ſixth chapter is unintelli 1 
ble to them as well as me; whether the fault be in their or my underſian. 
ing, the world muſt be judge. But this is only by the bye, for this 
the anſwer I here intend your Lordſhip. - 

vou Lordſhip tells me, that, „to clear myſelf, I ſhould have owned to 


is not 


the world the doctrine of the Trinity, as it has been received,” &c. An. 


ſwer. I know not whether in a diſpute managed after a new way, wherein 
one man 1s urged againſt, and another man's words all along quoted, it may 
not alſo be a good, as well as a new rule, for the anſwerer to reply to what 


was never objected, and clear himſelf from what was never laid to his charge. 
If this be not ſo, and that this new way of attacking requires not this new 


way of defence, your Lordſhip's preſcription to me here what I ſhould have 
done, will, amongſt. the moſt intelligent and impartial readers, paſs for a 
ſtrange rule in controverſy, and ſuch as the learnedeſt of them will not be 
able to find in all antiquity ; and therefore muſt be imputed to ſomething 


—elſe than your Lordſhip's great learning. 


Vind. p. 239. 


Dip your Lordſhip in the diſcourſe of the vindication of the Trinity, 
wherein you firſt fell upon my book, or in your letter (my anſwer to which 
you are here correcting) did your Lordſhip, I ſay, any where object to me, 
that. I did not own the doctrine of the Trinity, as it has been received in 
«« the chriſtian church, &c.? If you did, the objection was ſo ſecret, ſo 
hidden, fo artificial, that your words declared quite the contrary. In the 
Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, your Lordſhip ſays, that my no- 
tions were borrowed to ſerve other purpoſes [whereby, if I underſtand you 
i cr you meant againſt the doctrine of the Trinity] than I intended them; 


which you repeat again * for my ſatisfaction, and inſiſt + upon for my vin- 


Anſw. BY 
p- 132, 133. 


dication. | 1 | 0 

Vo having ſo ſolemnly more than once profeſled to clear me and my 
intentions from all ſuſpicion of having any part in that controverſy, as ap- 
pears farther in the cloſe of your firſt letter, where all you charge on me, 


is the ill uſe that others had, or might make of my notions ; how could | 


fuppoſe ſuch an objection made by your Lordſhip, which you declare 
againſt, without accuſing your Lordſhip of maniteſt prevarication ? | 

Is your Lordſhip had any thing upon your mind, any ſecret aims, which 
you did not think fit to own, but yet would have me divine and anſwer to, 
as if I knew them; this, I confeſs, is too much for me, who look no fer- 
ther into men's thoughts, than as they appear in their books. Where * 
have given your thoughts vent in your words, I have not, I think, omitte 


to take notice of them, not wholly paſſing by thoſe inſinuations, which have 


been dropped from your Lordſhip's pen; which from another, who had * 
profeſſed ſo much perſonal reſpect, would have ſhewn no excceding 800 
diſpoſition of mind towards me. Vets WIC.» | 


: | * Anſw. 1. p. 35. + Ibid. p. 36, 37, 40, 4, 46. "WHEN 
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wur x your Lordſhip ſhall go on to accuſe me of not believing the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as received in the chriſtian church, or any other doctrine you 
ball think fit, I mall anſwer as I would to an inquifitor. For though your 
Lordſhip tells me, I need not be afraid of the inquiſition, or that you in- 
« tended to charge me with hereſy in denying the Trinity;“ yet he that 
ſhall conſider your Lordſhip's CO with me from the beginning, as 
far as it is hitherto gone, may have reaſon to think, that the methods and 
management of that holy office are not wholly unknown to your Lordſhip, 
nor haye eſcaped your great reading. Your proceedings with me have had 
le ſteps : 4 . | | 
2 S nr paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, and ſome of 
them relating barely to the being of a God, and other matters wholly remote 
from any queſtion about the Trinity, were brought into the Vindication of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and there argued againſt as containing the errors 
of thoſe and them; which thoſe and them are not known to this day. 
2, In your ce ae anſwer to my firſt letter, when what was given as the 
t reaſon why my Eſſay was brought into that controverſy, viz. becauſein 
it „ certainty was founded upon clear and diſtin& ideas; was found to fail, 
and was only a ſappoſition of your own; other accuſations were ſought 
zwainſt it, in relation to the doctrine of the Trinity: viz. that © it might be Anſ. 1. 
« of dangerous conſequence to that doctrine, to introduce the new term of P. 133 
ideas, and to place certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of our ideas. What are become of theſe charges, we ſhall ſee in the 
ropreſs of this letter, when we come to conſider a your Lordſhip has 
replied to my anfwer upon theſe points. 
3. Tursr accuſations not having, it ſeems, weight enough to effect what 
 younntended, my book has been rummaged again to find newand more important 
rults'in it; and now at laſt, at the third effort, my notions of ideas are found Anſo. 1. 
« inconſiſtent with the articles of the chriſtian faith.” This indeed carries title page. 
tome found in it, and may be thought worthy the name and pains of fo great 
a man, and zealous a father of the church, as your Lordſhip. 
Twar I may not be too bold in affirming a thing I was not privy to, give 
me leave, my Lord, to tell your Lordſhip why I preſume my book has upon 
this occaſion been looked over again, to ſee what could be found in it capable 
to bear a deeper accuſation, that might look like ſomething in a title-page. 
Your Lordſhip, by your ſtation in the church, and the zeal you have ſhewn 
in defending its articles, could not be ſuppoſed, when you firſt brought my 
book into t is controverſy, to have omitted theſe great enormities that it now 
ſtands accuſed of, and to have cited it for ſmaller miſtakes, ſome whereof were 
ot found, but only imagined to be in it; if you had then known theſe great 
fiults, which you now charge it with, to have been in it. If your Lordſhip 
had been apprized of its being guilty of ſuch dangerous errors, you would 
dor certainly have paſſed them by: and therefore I think one may reaſonably 
conclude, that my Eſſay was new looked into on purpoſe. | 
i Your Lordſhip ſays, **that what you have done herein, you thought it your P. 177. 
duty to do, not with reſpect to yourſelf, but to ſome of the myſteries of our 
faith, which you do not charge me with oppoſing, but by laying ſuch foun- 
Ls : e „ dations 


P. 177. 


your duty would have made you at the firſt warn the world, that « 


_ expreſs, towards me perſonally in the immediately preceding words, would be 


«+ chriſtian fait. 


neſs to do ſo hard a thing to me reſtrained your duty, and you could not 
to be overthrown): to get out theſe harſh words, viz. that muy notions were 


after I had forced you to your duty by two replies of mine ? 
IIx will not beconie me, my Lord, to make myſelf a compliment from 


rather have been otherwiſe employed) to driver your Lordſhip to do that 


be troubleſome to thoſe that ſtand in its way. 
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«« dations as do tend to the overthrow of them. It cannot be doubted but 


notions were inconſiſtent with the articles gf the chriſtian faith,” if — 


Lordſhip had then known it: though the exceſſive reſpect and tenderneſs you 
enough utterly to confound me, were I not a little acquainted with your 
Lordſhip's civilities in this kind, For you tell me, “ that theſe things ld 
„ together made your Lordſhip think it neceſſary to do that which you was 
„ unwilling to do, until I had driven you to it; Which was to ſhew the rez. 
* ſons you had, Why you looked on my notion of ideas and of certainty b 
them, as inconſiſtent with itſelf, and with ſome important articles of the 


WHAT muſt I think now, my Lord, of theſe words? Muſt I take 8 
as a mere compliment, which is never to be interpreted rigorouſly, accordins 
to the preciſe meaning of the words? Or muſt I believe that your unwilling. 


prevail on yourſelf (how much ſoever the myſteries of faith were in danger 


ͤinconſiſtent with the articles of the chriſtian faith, till your third onſet, 


your words, which you did not intend me in them. But, on the other fide, I 
would not willingly neglect to acknowledge any civility from your Lordſhip 
in the full extent of it. The buſineſs is a little nice, becauſe what is contain- 
ed in thoſe paſſages cannot by a leſs ſkilful hand than yours be well put to- 
gether, though they immediately follow one another. This. I am ſure, falls 
out very untowardly, that your Lordſhip ſhould drive me (who had much 


which you were unwilling to do. The world ſees how much I was driven: 
for what cenſures, what imputations muſt my book have lain under, if I had 
not cleared it from thoſe accuſations your Lordſhip brought againſt it; when 
1 am charged now with evaſions;/for-not clearing myſelf from an accuſation 
which you never brought againſt me? But if it be an evaſion not to anſwer 
to an objection that has not been made, what is it; I beſeech you, my Lord, 
to make no reply to objections that have been made? Of which I promiſe to 
give your Lordſhip a liſt, whenever you ſhall pleaſe to call for it. 1 

I FoRBEAR it now, for fear that if I ſhould fay all that I might upon this 
new accuſation; it would be more than would ſuit with your Lordſhips 
liking; and you ſhould complain again that you have opened a paſſage which 
brings to your mind Ramazzini and his ſprings of Modena. But your Lord- 
ſhip need not be afraid of being overwhelmed with the ebullition of my 
thoughts, nor much trouble yourſelf to find a way to give check toit: mere 
ebullition of thoughts never over whelms or ſinks any one but the author 
himſelf; but if it carries truth with it, Mat confeſs has force, and Om 
EO GILES Wes Di YouR 
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| Youn N NN ſays, you & ſee how dangerous it is, to give occaſion to p. ;. 
1 , 


« one of ſuch a fruitful invention as I am, to write.” 8 
' | amt obliged to your Lordſhip, that you think my invention worth con- 
cerning — about, though it be ſo unlucky as to have your Lordſhip and 


me always differ about the meaſure of its fertility. In your firſt anſwer you 
thought I too much extended the fertility of my invention, and aſcribed to 


what it had no title to; and here, I think, you make the fertility of my 


vention greater than it is. For in what I have anſwered to your Lordſhip, 
there ſeems to me no need at all of a fertile invention. It is true, it has been 
hard for me to find out whom you writ againſt, or what you meant in many 
places. As ſoon as that was found, the anſwer lay always ſo obvious and 10 


eaſy, that there needed no labour of invention to diſcover what one ſhould 


reply. The things themſelves (where there were any) ſtripped of the orna- 
nents of ſcholaſtick language, and the leſs obvious ways of learned writings, 
emed to me to carry their anſwers viſibly with them. This permit me, my 
Lord, to ſay, that, however fertile my invention is, it has not in all this 
controverſy produced one fiction or wrong quotation. e ucts 

Bur, before I leave the anſwer you dictate, permit me to obſerve that J am 
{ unfortunate to be blamed for owning what I was not accuſed to diſown ; 


P. 80. 


and here for not owning what I was never charged to diſown. The like miſ- Anſ. 1. p. 8. 
fortune have my poor writings: they offend your Lordſhip in ſome places, 


becauſe they are new; and in others, becauſe they are not new. 
* Your next words, which are a new charge, I ſhall paſs over till I come to 
your proof of them, and proceed to the next paragraph. Your Lordſhip tells 


me, © you ſhall wave all unneceſſary repetitions, and come immediately to P. 5. 


« the matter of my complaint, as it is renewed in my ſecond letter.” 

War your Lordſhip means by unneceſſary repetitions here, ſeems to be of 
a piece with your blaming me in the foregoing page, for having ſaid too much 
in my own defence; and this taken all together, confirms my opinion, that in 


your thoughts it would have been better I ſhould have replied nothing at all. 


For you having ſet down here near twenty lines as a neceflary repetition out of 
your former letter, your Lordſhip omits my anſwer to them as wholly unne- 
cellary to be ſeen; and conſequently you muſt think was at firſt unneceſſary to 
haye been ſaid. For when the ſame words are neceſſary to be repeated again, 
if the ſame reply which was made to them be not thought fit to be repeated 
4s * is oy judged to be nothing to the purpoſe, and ſhould have been 
raed at ürſt :. . N e EY 4. 


Ir is true, your Lordſhip has ſet down ſome few expreſſions taken out of 


leyeral parts of my reply; but in what manner, the reader cannot clearly ſee, 


vithout going back to the original of this matter. He muſt therefore pardon 


me the trouble of a deduction, which cannot be avoided where controverſy 


is nangged at this rate; which neceſſitates, and ſo excuſes the length of the 
anſwer, © . £4.55 B27 iv $050 | 


My book was brought into the Trinitarian controverſy by theſe ſteps. 


Your Lordſhip ſays, that, 


. 1. Tux Unitarians have not explained the nature and bounds of reaſon. P. 
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Vind. p. 231. „. Fur author of Chridhionity not as pltcrious, to make amends for this, 
00 | has offered an account of reaſon. 


Ibid. p. 232. 3. \ Mrs dodirine concerning reaſon that we -muſt have clear his 
4. + diftine ideas of whatever: we pretend ta any certainty of in our mind. 

* Your Lordfhip calls this a new way of xcaſbning. 
- Furs gentleman of this new way of reaſoning,” in be firſt chapter, 
vehich has a conformity with ſome of the notions in my book. 
But it is to be obſetved he: fpeaks them as his own thoughts, and not upca 
| my authority, nor with taking any notice of me. 

Vind.p.234 6. By virtue of this, he is, preſently entitled to I know not how much of 
my book; and divers 2 my Effayꝝ are quoted, and attributed to him 
under the title of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning,” (for he is 
by this time turned into a troop) and certain unknown (if they are not all 
contained in this one author's doublet) they and theſe, are made by you; 
Kordfhip'to-ky; about them ſbrewdly for ſeveral pages together in your Lord- 
ſhip's Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, &c. with paſſages taken 


out of my book, which: vour Lordſhip was at pains to quote as theirs, 
i. 6. certain unknown Anti- trinitarians. 


"Reb Ox this your 3 range and 1 new to-me, of dealing with my 

1. 2-38. book, I — notice. 

P. 5. To which your Lordchip tells den von remlied;i in theſe following words, 
which your Lord ſhip has ſet down as no unnecaſſary repetition. Your words 
are: it was bocauſ the perſon who: the myſteries of chriſtianity 
«. went upon my grounds, and made uſe of my words; although your Lord- 
chip declared-withal, ** that they were: uſed to other purpoſes than I intended 
them: and your: —— * that the reaſon why you quoted my 
* words ſo much, was, becante your found my notions, as to cer- 

tainty by ideas, was the main A. Ha — of Chriſtianity 
not mytterious went; and that he bad: nothing that looked like reaſon, if 
that pri were removed. which made yout Lord ſhip fo much endeavour 
+ to ſhew; that ĩt would not hold: and-fo-you, ſuppoted the reaſon why your 
<- Lordſhip ſo often mentioned my. words, was nd longer a riddle to me. 

k. 6. | And to his ropetition. peur Lordſhip fabjoins,. that . ſet. down theſe paſſages 

in my ſceond-Ittter,” but with theſe: words annexed, * that all this ſeems ft 
„be md to do nothing to. the e of this matter.” 

Ax a,π]nlr . I fay ſo indeed in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, and if I 
had ſaid no more, your Lordſhip had done me juſtice in ſetting down barely 
theſe words as my reply; which being ſet dom n when you: Lordſhip was in the 
1 2 your own words with no ſparing hand, as we ſhall ſce by 

few of mine ſet down thus, Hs the leaſt intimation that I 
3 . cannot inen the reader under an opinion, 
. that this was my reply. 

Lett. 2. p. 48, Bur if your Lordſhip will pleaſe to unn to chat lace of my fond letter, 

. - ourof which u take thaſ words, I praſumt yon will find that I not only ſaid, 

but proved, * that what you had d in the words above n to clear 
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Ibid. p. 233. 


Tyar which was the riddle to me, Mus, that „ againſt 
others and yet quoted only my words; and that you * my words, Which 
you 8 argued againſt, upon 4 certain ſort of theſe and them that no-where 

pearod, or were 40 be round: and by this way ranges any: book into the 


controvenly. 


To this your Lordſhip lays, < you told axe it was doin eh anita WhO 


2 the myſteries of chuiſlianaty,. went FOR cap grounds, end made 
of my Words. 
AN- He that wäll be at the pains to compare this, which you e a 
u here, wich the place you qpore fer is, viz. Auf. 1. p. 46, will, i 
humbly conceive, find it a new fart of unleſs the ſetting down af 
words and expreſiions not to be found in it be the repetition of any pailage. 
But for a-repetitian, Jet us take it of what your Lerdibip had ſaid. before. 
Tus ceafon, and the only reaſon there given why you quoted my words after 
the matiner you did, was, © becauſe you found my notions as to cor tainty by 
« ideas; Was the main foundation which the author uf Chriſtianity mot my ſle- 
4 rious went upon.” ' Theſe are the Words in your Lordſhip 's ar(t letter, ang 
this the only rea ſon there given, though it hath grown alittle by repetition, 
And to this my reply was, © that I thought your Lordſhip had found, that 
« that which the author -of Chriſtianity not myſterious went upon, and for 
« which he was made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, 
qppoſite tothe dectrine of the Trinity, was, that he — ſuppoſed clear 
« and Hiſtimct ideas neceflary to certainty : but that was not my notion as to 
« certainty by ideas, &c. Which . my Lord, did not barely ſay, but 
thewed the anion why I ſaid, that what your Lordſhip had offered as the rea- 
fon of your manner of proceeding, did nothing towards the clearing of it: 
unleſs ãt could clear the matter, to oy you joined me with the author of Chriſ- 
tanity not ay erious, who goes upon a different notion of certainty from 
mine, becauſe he goes upon the ſame with me. For he (as your Lordſhip ſup- 
pales) making certainty to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of. clear and diſtin ideas; ahd I, on the contrary, making it 
- conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas as 
ve have, whether e be perfectly in all their parts clear and diſtinct or no: 
it is impoſſible he ſhould go upon my grounds, -whilit they are ſo different, 
or that his going upon my grounds ſhould be the reaſon of your Lordſhip's 
joining me with him, At now I leave your Lordſhip to judge, how you 


Anſ. 1. p. 48. 


Lett. 2. p. 49. 


had cleared this matter; and whether What I had anſwered, did not prove 


that what you ſaid did nothing towards the clearing. of lt. 
Tas one thing, methinks, your Lordfhip has _—_ 2 that you 
thought it neceflary'to find ſome way to bring in my book, where you were 
arguing againſt that author, that he be the — ng and mine the words 
you would argue againſt together. But it is as — the particular matter 
which your ds uſe of to this purpoſe, hap — jug be ſomewhat 
unluckily choſen. For your Lordſhip having — — of ſuppoſing, clear 
and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty, which you declared to be the opinion 
om oppoſed, and for that opiaion having; made him a gentleman of the,new 
| 4 way 
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way of teaſoning, your Lordſhip imagined that was the notion of 
went on. But it falling out otherwiſe, and I denying it to be 


certainty 
| m 

imaginary tie between that author and me was unexpectedly diflolveg > 
there: was no appearance of reaſon: for bringing paſſages out of my book, and 
arguing againſt them as your Lordſhip did, as if they were that author's 
10 ——— (fince my notion of certainty could not be brought to agree 


with what he was charged with, as oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity) he 
at/any rate muſt be brought to agree with me, and to go upon my notion of 
certainty. Pardon me, my Lord, that I ſay at any rate. The reaſon I haye to 
[think ſo, is this: either that author does make clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary 
to gertainty, and ſo does not go upon my notion of certainty; and then your 
aſſigning his going upon my notion of certainty, as the reaſon for your joining 
us as you did, ſhews no more but a willingneſs in your Lordſhip to oy, us 
joined: or he does not lay all certainty only in clear and diſtin ideas, and 0 
N for aught I know may go upon my notion of certainty. But then, my 
Lord, the reaſon of your firſt bringing him and me into this diſpute, willappen 

to hayes heen none. All your arguing againſt the gentlemen of this new way 

of reaſoning will be found to be againſt no- body, ſince there is no- body ty 

be found that lays all fundation of certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas; 
no- body to be found, that holds the opinion that your Lordſhip oppoſes. 
Have thus given you an account of ſome part of my reply (to what 
your Lordſhip really anſwered in that 64th" page of your firſt letter) to ſhe 
that my reply contained ſomething more than theſe words here ſet down by 


P. 6. 


your Lordſhip, viz: that all this ſeems to me to do nothing to the clearing 
this matter: I come now'to thoſe parts of your repetition, as your Lord- 
* pleaſed to call it, wherein there is nothing repeated. 
P. 5. Tou Lordſhip ſays, “that you told me- the reaſon why I was brought 


into the controverſy after the manner Thad complained of, was becauſe the 

Re, 7 who oppoſed the myſteries of chriſtianity, went up my grounds; 

and for this you quote the 46th page of your firſt letter. But having turned to 

that, place, and finding there theſe words, that you found my notions as to 

«« certaihty{by ideas was the main foundation which that author went upon; 

which are far from being repeated in the words ſet down here, unleſs grounds 

in general be the ſame with the notions as to certainty by ideas: I beg leave 
tds conſidet what you here ſay as new to me, and not repeated. 5 

-:.,Y our Lordibip ſays, that you brought me into the eontroverſy as you 

did, % beeauſe the author went upon my grounds. It is poſſible he did, or 

did not: but it eannot appear that he tid x0 pon my grounds, till thoſe 

ounds are aſſigned, and the places beth out of him and me produced to 

hew,. that we agree in the ſame grounds, and go both upon them; when 

this is gone, there will be roam to conſider whether it be ſo or no. 

Ix the mean time, you have brought me zuto the controverſy, for his going 

upon this particular ground, ſuppoſed to be mine, «that clear and diſtinct 

3 ideas are neceſſary to certainty. It can de nothing towards the clearing 

P. 6. this, to ſay in general, as your Lordſhip does, 85 he went upon my 

grounds; becauſe: though he ſhould agree with me in ſeveral other ä 
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Yaur Lordſhip-arther ſays here, in this repetition, which you did not ſay 


| 2 * 
the of it, you bave a right to queſtion: him that ſaid it. But I do not ſee 


E 53 4 


— your Lordſhip. to determine for him. But I do not fee what ground 


riddled, and you are in the right When you ſay, you think it no longer a 
tiddle to me.“ Ma 8 r 23; 393-761 en 55} 29” a pn onto 


LrastEx grant my little reading may not have inſtructed me, what has 


ich was the thing 4 complained. of; for the theſe and they, thoſe paſſages of 
my book were aſctibed to, 4 not be abel e. ewa nos nöd 
the author.of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, for he was not argued 
ans but was diſcharged, framthe;controverſy, under debate. So that nei- 
er he nor I being. the they and thoſe, that ſo often oecur, and deſerved ſo 
much pains from your Lordſhip; J could not but complain of this, to me, 


00 ANOTHER: 
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that the matter of my complaint. That which I complained 
Lett. % p. 49. Viz. **that I was ſo r ro: with others, under the comprehenſive 


Ibid. p. 51. 


Lett. 2.p. 50. Nay, I told your Lordſhip in that very reply, © that if your Lordſhip had 
„ Girectly Fr rv any of my 
Thus your | 


P. 90. 


is no repotition, becauſe this alſo I find not in that 1 for it, is chi 


-aicles, without taking any great care What or whom they refer to. 


down your Lordſhip's own words: what a hard fate doth that man lic 


„ ohjections about the uſe of particles? Ihumbly conceive it is not without 


your letter will ſhe w, that it is a privilege your Lordſhip makes great uſeof, aud 


nerly criticks, who queſtion it. Upon this conſideration, I cannot but lock 


convenient a privilege. But how ſoever the advantages of it may be to 


- 


Mr. Locxe*s' ſecond” Reply to thc 
Ado rnitx' part of your Lordthip's repetition, which, Thumbly conc, 
that your Lordhipconfelltd that thereafon why you qu my words { 
Me Lord, I do not remember any need your Lordſhip had to 8 
why you quoted my words ſo much, becauſe I do not remember that I mg. 


_— er 3 of, was not the 
aantity of what was quoted out of my book, but the manner of quoting it 


words they and them, though my book alone were every-where quoted 
„ that the world would be apt to think, I was the perſon who argued gun. 
« the Trinity. And again, that which 1 complained of was, that I wa; 
„ made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, without being 
5 fol of what made them ſo, and was ſo brought into a chapter wherein 
«I thought myſelf not concerned; which was managed fo, that my bock 
* was all along quoted, and others argued agarnft others were entitled to 
4 what I ſaid, and I to what others ſaid, without knowing why or how,” 


| inons, I hond not have complained,” 
ordihip fees my co int was rot of the largeneſs, but of the 
manner of your quotations. But of that, in all theſe many pages employed by 
your Lordihip for my fatisfaCtion, you, as Tremember, have not been pleaſed 
to offer any reaſon, nor can I Hitherto find it ary way cleared: when I do, 
I ſhall readily acknowledge your great maſtery in this, as in all other ways 
„„ TAS EN Þ 
I HAVE in the foregoing pages, for the clearing this matter, been plea(- 
ed to take notice of them and thoſe, as directly ſignifying no-body. Whe- 
ther your Lordſhip will excuſe me for fo doing, I know not, ſince I per- 
ceive ſuch flight words as them and thoſe are not to be minded in your 
Lordſhip's writings : your Lordſhip has a privilege to uſe ſuch trifling par- 


To thew the reader that F do not talk without book in the caſe, I ſhall et 


under, that falls into the hands of a ſevere critick ! He muſt have care of 
« his but, and for, and them, and it. For the leaft ambiguity in any of theft, 
„ill fill up pages in an anſwer, and make a book look conſiderable for 
e the bulk of it. And what muft a nian de, who is to anſwer all ſuch 


reaſon, that your Lordſhip here claims an exemption from having a care of 
your but, and your for, and your chem, and other particles. The ſequel a 


therefore have reaſon to be tender of it, and to cry out againſt thoſe unman- 


on it as a misfortune to me, that it ſhould fall in my way to diſpleaſe br: 
Lordſhip, by diſturbing you in the quiet, and perhaps antient poſſeſſion 0110 


2 writer, I, upon experience, find it is very troubleſome and l 
* 1177 n S 10 wo ; | — A 75 


* 
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2 th ho is concerned to underſtand what is written, that he may anſwer 


10 it. But to return to the place we were upon. 
Yaur Lordſhip goes on and ſays, © whether it doth, or no, i. e. whether P. 6. 
what your Lordſhip had faid doth clear this matter or no, you are content 
« to ſeavs it to any indifferent reader; and there it muſt reſt at laſt, although 
« | ſhould write volumes upon it. Nr N 
Uron the reading of theſe laſt words of your Lordſ{bip's, I thought you 
had quite done with this perſonal matter, ſo apt, as you ſay, to weary the 
world. But whether it be that your Lordſhip is not much ſatisfied in the 
handling of it, or in the letting it alone; whether your Lordſhip meant by 
theſe laſt words, that what I write about it is volumes, i. e. too much, as 
your Lordſhip has told me in the firſt page; but what your Lordſhip fays 
about it, is but neceſſary : whether theſe or any other be the cauſe of it, per- 
ſonal matter, as it ſeems, is very importunate and troubleſome to your Lord- 
ſhip, as it is to the world. You turn it going in the end of one paragraph, 
and perſonal matter thruſts itſelf in again in the begining of the next, whe-- 
ther of itſelf, without your Lordſhip's notice or conſent, I examine not. 
But thus ſtand the immediately following words, wherein your Lordſhip aſks 
me, * but for what cauſe do I continue fo unſatisfied ?” To which you make P. 6. 
me give this anſwer, that the cauſe 10by I continue / e er ts, that 
the author mentianed went upon this ground, that clear and diſtinct ideas are 
' neceſſary ta certainty, but that it not my notion as to certainty by ideas; which 
ts, that-certamty confifts in the perception ofthe agreement or diſagreement of 
eas, fuch as wwe have, whether they be in all their parts perfettly clear and 
djtunt? or no; and that I have na notions of certainty more than this one.” 
Tazsz words, which your Lordſhip has ſet down for mine, I have 
| printed in a diſtinct character, that the reader may take particular notice of 
them ; not that there is any thing very remarkable in this paſſage itſelf, 
but becauſe it makes the buſineſs of the fourſcore following paſſages. For | 
tie three ſeveral anſwers that your Lordſhip ſays you have given to it, | | 
and that which. you call your defence of ne? reach, as I take it, ta ; | 
the gyth page. But another particular reaſon why this anſwer, which 
your Lordſhip: has made for me to a queſtion. of your own putting, is | 
diſtinguiſhed by a particular character, is to fave frequent repetitions of it; 
| tat the reader,, by having recourſe to it, may ſee whether thoſe things, 
vaich your Lordſhip ſays of it, be ſo or no, and judge whether I am in | 
be wrong, when L affure him, that I cannot find them to be as: you: fay. | 
ONLY: before I come to what your Lordſhip poſitively fays of this 
which you call- my anfwer, I crave leave to obſerve that it ſuppoſes I con- 
une unſatisfied :, to which I reply, that I no-where ſay that I continue 
unfatizhed;. .. may: ſay, that what is offered for ſatisfaction, gives none | 
v me or any body elſe; and yet I, as well as other people, may be fatiſ- . 
bed concerning the matter. 8 e, deen 
'Icotiy: now to- what your Lordſhip: fays poſitively of it. | 
„1 You, 2 I tell you, that the cauſe why I continued unſatisfied, 1 
4, that: the. author mentioned: went upon this ground, that clear and | 
te EINE Wa 2992 18 r i 
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Mr. Locxkx's ſecond Reply to the 


diſtinct ideas are neceſſary to certainty ; but that is not my notion cf 
<< ³BmD:., STE I a 
To which. I crave leave to reply, that neither in the'.goth page of n. 
ſecond letter, which your Lordſhip quotes for it, nor any where elſe dil 
I tell your Lordſhip any ſuch thing. Neither could I aſſign that author; 
going upon that ground, there mentioned, as any cauſe of diſſatisfaction 0 


me; beæcauſe I know not <© that he went upon this ground, that clear and 


diſtinct ideas are neceſſary to certainty: for I have met with nothin 


produced by your Lordſhip out of him, to prove that he did fo. And 1 
It be true, that he goes upon grounds of certainty that are not mine, | 
know no- body that ought to be diſſatisfied with it but your Lordſhip, wh, 
have taken fo much pains to make his grounds mine, and my grounds his 
and to entitle us both to what each has ſaid apart. 6 


9 


2. Your Lordſhip ſays, „this is no more than what I had ſaid before in 
< my former letter.” Anſw. For this I appeal to the 57th, or rather (as! 
think you writ) 87th page quoted for it by your Lordſhip; where any one 
muſt have very good eyes, to find all that is ſet down here in this anſwer (as 
you a little lower call it) Which you have been. pleaſed to put into my 


mouth. For neither in the one nor the other of thoſe pages, is there any 


ſuch anſwer of -mine. Indeed, in the 8 th page there are theſe words; 


& that certainty, in my opinion, lies in the perception of the e or 


„ to it.“ 


<< diſagreement of ideas, ſuch. as they are, and not always in having per- 
+ fectly clear and diſtinct ideas# But theſe: words there are not given as 
an anſwer to this queſtion, Why do 1 continue ſo unſatisfied? And the 
remarkable anfwer above ſet down, is, as I take it, more than theſe 
words, as much more in proportion as your Lordſhip's whole letter is, 
more than the half of it. 8 ee VF 
3. Your Lordſhip fays of the remarkable anſwer above ſet down, that 
«« you took particular notice of it. n | 
To which I crave leave to reply, that your Lordſhip no- where before 
took notice of this anſwer, as you call it; for it was no-where before ex- 
tant, though it be true ſome part of the words of it were. But ſome part 
of the words of this anſwer (which too were never given as an anſwer to the 
queſtion propoſed) can never be this anſwer itſelf. = RE 
4. Your Lordſhip farther fays, that you gave three ſeveral anſwers 


To which I muſt crave leave further to reply, that never any one of the 


_ three anſwers, which. you here ſay you gave to this my anſwer, were given 


your queſtion, why I continued ſo unſatisfied ? 


to this anſwer ; which, in the words above ſet down, you made me give to 
To juſtify this my reply, there needs no more but to ſet down theſe your 


Eordſhip's three anſwers, and to turn to the places where you ſay you gabe 


them. 8 "IR 158 IS . Far 
Tux firſt of your three anſwers. is this, “ that thoſe who offer at clear 


« and diſtinct ideas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do (according to this 


* anſwer) and ſpcak more agreeably to myoriginal grounds of _ 
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lace you quote for this, is, Anſ. 1. p. 80. but in that place it is not given as 
place JO e ein 7 27 5 a 
af anſwer to my ſaying, that the cauſe, why I continũe unſatisfied, is, that 
« the author mentioned went upon this ground, that clear and diſtinct ideas 
« are neceflary to certainty, but,” &. And if it be given for anſwer to it 
here, it ſees a very ſtrange one. For Jam ſuppoſed to ſay, that the cauſe 
« whyl continue unſatisfied, is, that the author mentioned went u pon aground 
« different from mine:” and to ſatisfy me, I am told his way is better than 
mine; which-cannot but be thought an anſwer very likely to ſatisfy, me. 
"Your ſecond anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that remarkable paſſage 
thove Tet down, is this * that it is very poſſible the author of Chriftianity 
« not jnyſterio} „ might miſtake or miſapply my notions; but there is too 
« much reaſon. % believe he thought them the ſame, and we have no reaſon 
« to be ſorry that he. hath/given me this occaſion for the explaining my 


« meaning, and for the vindication of myſelf in the matters I apprehend he 
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YouR third ar Were, which'you ſay you gave to that paſſage above ſet down, 


is, * that, my own. 1 505 of certainty tend to ſcepticiſm, and that, in an ag 


matter to explain that here, and therefore for your Lordſhip's ſatisfaction I paſs 
by thoſe particulars. But this I crave leave to be poſitive in, that in neither of 
them, they are given in reply to that which is above ſet down, as my anſwer 
to your Lordſhip's queſtion, for what caufe do I continue ſo unſatisfied?” 
Though your Lordſhip. here ſays, that to this anſwer they were given as a reply, 
ad it was it you had taken notice of, and given theſe three ſeveral replies to. 
As anſwers therefore to what you make me ſay here, viz. that the cauſe 


"of my continuing unſatisfied, is, that the author mentioned went upon a 
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P. 20, 


P. 36. 


P. 7. 


* ground of certainty that is none of mine; I cannot conſider them, For 


to this neither of them is given as an anſwer ; though this and it, in ordinary. 
conſtruction, make them have that reference. But theſe are ſome of your 
pvileged particles, and may be applied how and to what you "nga 

Jour Lordſhip calls them anſwers to; yet you laying ſuch ſtreſs on them, 


ts ft. I confider what you fay under each of them. . 
1 W 


Bur though neither of theſe paſſages be any manner of anſwer to what 


mat well nigh half your letter, as I take it, is ſpent in the defence of them; 


| 
9 
ö 
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Mr. Lock 's ſecond Reply to the 


I sAx, as I take it, near half your letter is in defence of theſe three 
aſlages.. | 

f Our reaſon why I ſpeak ſo doubtfully, is, that though you ſay here, ec that 
« you will lay them together, and defend them, and that in effect all that is 
ſaid to the 87th page is ranged under theſe three heads; yet they bein g brought 
in as anſwers to what I am made to ſay, is the cauſe why I continued unſatiC.. 
* fied,” I ſhould ſcarce think your Lordſhip ſhould ſpend fo many pages in thi; 
perſonal matter, after you had but two or three pages before ſo openly blamed 
me for ſpending a leſs number of pages in my anſwer, concerning perſonal 


matters, to what your Lordſhip had in your letter concerning them. 


ANOTHER reaſon why I ſpeak fo doubtfully, is, becauſe I do not ſee how 
theſe three paſſages need ſo long, or any defences, where they are not attacked; 
or if they be attacked, methinks the defences of them ſhould have been applied 
to the anſwers I had made to them; or if I have made none, and they be of 
ſuch moment that they require anſwers, your Lordſhip's minding me that they 
did ſo, would either, by my continued filence, have left to your Lordſhip all 
that you can pretend to for my granting them, or elſe my anſwers to them have 


given your Lordſhip an occaſion to detend them, and perhaps to have defended 


em otherwiſe than you have done. This is certain, that theſe defences had 


- come time enough when'they had been attacked, and then it would have been 


feen, whether what was ſaid did defend them or no. The truth is, my Lord, 
if you will give me leave to ſpeak my thoughts freely, when I conſider theſe 
three, as I call them, anſwers, how they themſelves are brought in, and what 
relation that which is brought under each of them has to them, and to the 
matter in queſtion ; methinks they look rather like texts choſen to be dil- 
courſed on, than as anſwers to be defended in a controverſy. For the connec- 
tion. of that which in train is tacked on to them, is ſuch that makes me lee] 
am wholly miſtaken in what I thought the eſtabliſhed rule of controverly. 
This was alſo another reaſon why I ſaid you ſpent, as I take it, near half of 
your letter in defence of them. For when I conſider how one thing hangs 
on another, under the third anſwer, from page 20, where it is brought in, 
to page 87, where I think that which you call your defending it ends; it is 
a hard matter by the relation and dependency of the parts of that diſcourſe 


(contained in thoſe pages) one on another, to tell where it ends. 


Box to conſider the paſſages themſelves, and the defence of them. 
Tnar which you call your firſt anſwer, and which you ſay you will defend, 


is in theſe words; ** thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much 
fairer for certainty than I do (according to this anſwer) and ſpeak more 
agreeably to my original grounds of certainty.” Theſe words being brought 


in at firſt as a reply to what was called my anſwer, but was not my anſwer, as 
may be ſeen, Lett. 1. p. 87, I took no notice of them in my ſecond letter, 35 
being nothing at all to the point in hand; and therefore what need they have 


of a Farberd e when nothing is objected to them, I do not ſee. To what 


purpoſe is it to ſpend ſeven or eight Pages to ſhew, that another's notion about 
certainty is better than mine; when that tends not to ſhew how your ah ing; 


hat the certainty of my proof of a God is not placed upon an) clear and 
1 * 5 | e 66 diltinc 
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« diſtin ideas, but upon the force of reaſon diſtin from it,” concerns me; 
which was the thing there to be-ſhewn, as is viſible to any one who will 
couchſafe to look into that 87th page of my firſt letter. And indeed why 
hould your Lordſhip trouble yourſelf to prove, which of two different ways 
of certainty by ideas is beſt, when you have ſo ill an opinion of the whole 
way of certainty by ideas, that you-accuſe it of tendency to ſcepticiſm ? But 
it ſeems your Lordſhip is reſolved to have all the faults in my book cleared or 
corrected, and ſo you go on to defend theſe words: ** that. thoſe ho offer 
« at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do.” I could 
have wiſhed that your Lordſhip: had pleaſed a little to explain them, before 
you had defended them; for they are not, to me, without ſome obſcurity. 
However, to gueſs as well as I can, I think the propoſition that you intend 
here, is this, that thoſe who place certainty in the perception of the agreement 
1 of only clear and diſtinct ideas, are more in the right than I 
am, Who place it in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, fach as we have, though they be not in all their parts perfectly clear 
roc | | 
WazTHER your Lordſhip has proved this, or no, will be ſeen when we 
come to conſider what you have ſaid in the defence of it. In the mean time, 
have no reaſon to be ſorry to hear your Lordſhip ſay ſo; becauſe this ſup- 
poles, that certainty can be attained by the perception of the agreement or 
13 of clear and diſtinct ideas. For if certainty cannot be attained 
| bythe perception of the agreement or diſagreement of clear and diſtinct ideas, 
how can they be more in the right, who place certainty in one ſort of ideas, 
that it cannot be had in, than thoſe who place it in another fort of ideas, 
that it cannot be had in ? FC | | 
| SHALL proceed now to examine what your Lordſhip has ſaid in. defence 
el the propoſition you have here ſet down to defend, which you may be ſure 
| ſhall with all the favourableneſs that truth will allow; fince if your Lord- 
ſup makes it out to be true, it puts an end to the diſpute you have had with 
me. For it confutes that main, propoſition, which you have ſo much con- 
| tended for; * that to lay all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, 


* upon clear and diſtinct ideas, does certainly overthrow all myſteries of 


* faith :” unleſs you will ſay, that myſteries of faith cannot conſiſt with 


what you have proved to be true. + 
| To prove that they are more in the right than I, who place certainty in the 


perception of the agreement or diſagreement of clear and diſtin ideas only, 


jour Lordſhip ſays, ** that it is a wonderful thing, in point of reaſon, for me 


* diſtin.” This, my Lord, looks as if I placed certainty only in obſcure and 
confuſed ideas, and did not allow that it might be had by clear and diſtinct ones. 
But I have declared myſelf ſo clearly and ſo fully to the contrary, that I doubt 
aot but your Lordſhip would think I deſerved to be aſked, whether this were 
ur and ingenuous dealing, to repreſent this matter as this expreſſion does? But 
inſtances are ſo many, how apt my unlearned way of writing is to miſlead 
jour Lordſhip, and that always on the ſide leaſt favourable to my ſenſe, that if 
| thould cry out as often as I think I meet with occaſion for it, your 
* 4299 3:40 3” Lordſhip 


7. 
to pretend to certainty by ideas, and not allow theſe ideas to be clear and 
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Lordſhip would have reaſon to be uncaſy at the ebullition and enlarging of 
my complaints. gar og arg oh. 

Pon Lofdſhip farther aſks,” how can I clearly perceive the agreement 
Or difagreement of ideas, if I have not clear and diſtinct ideas? Por how 


k. 7, 8. 


pleaſe, if there be ſome parts of thoſe ideas that are only general and 


ideas of, is not very clear and intelligible to me. 


only clear and diſtinct ideas, are more in the right than 1? For they who 


eertainty may be attained by the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


- muſt ſaxy. er ite: tei 


may and will be ſo far different from ſome other ideas, that it may be per- 


Eſſay, B. ii: 


& 30s. * 


N. 2+. 


if there be ſome parts of thoſe ideas we have only general and confuſed 


ideas agree or diſagree, if there be ſome parts of thoſe ideas obſcure and 
«© confuſed ? In anſwer to which, I crave leave to aſk ; © Is it poſſible for 


tainty ? If your Lordſhip fays no: how do you hereby prove, that they 


ſbewnz and ſhall not trouble your Eordſhip with a repetition of here. For 


Tordſhip gives here evince: to which I ſhall add this one more; ſuppoſe 


Mr. Lockers ſecond Reply to the 


„is it poſſible for a man's mind to know whether they agree or diſagree. 
« ideas of? I would rather read "theſe latter words, if your Lordg; 


% confuſed; for parts of ideas that we have only general and confuſed 
© Taxins then your Lordſhip's queſtion as cleared of this obſcurity, it 
will ſtand thus : how dis it potfible for a man's mind to know, whether 


« x man's mind to perceive, whether ideas agree or diſagree, if no parts of 
« thoſe ideas be obſcure and confuſed,” and by that perception to attain cer. 


who place certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 


lace certainty; where it is impoſſible to be had, can in that be no more in 
— right, than he who places it in any other impoſſibility ? If you ſay yes, 


ment of clear and diſtinct ide n ne che main queſtion: you grant 
the propofition, which you decfäre enen oppoſe ; and ſo all this great 
difpate with me is at an end Your” Eordihip may take which of theſe two 
you pleaſe ; if the former, the propoſition here to be proved is given up; if } 
the latter, the whole'controverſy is given up: one of them, it is plain, you 


"Rays farther on this point, ſeems to me to 
prove nothing; but that you ſuppoſe, that either there are no ſuch things 
as obſcure and confaſed ideas; and then, with ſubmiſſion, the diſtinction 

Between clear and obſcure, diſtinct and confuſed, is uſeleſs; and it is in vain to 
talk of clear and obſcure, diſtinct and confuſed ideas, in oppoſition to one 
another: or elſe your Eordfhip ſuppoſes,” that an obſcure and confuſed idea 
is wholly undiſtinguiſhable from all other ideas, and ſo in effect are all other 
ideas. Por if an obſeure and confuſed idea be not one and the ſame with all 
other ideas, as it is impoſſible for ĩt to be, then the obſcure and confuſed idea 
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ceived' whether it agrees or diſagrees with them or no. For every idea in the 
mind; clear or obſcure; diftin& or confuſed, is but that one idea that it is, and 
not anothet idea that it is not; and the mind perceives it to be the idea that 
it is, and not another idea that it is different from. 

Wu therefore I mean by obſcure and confuſed ideas, I have at large 


that thete are ſuch obſcure and confuſed ideas, I ſuppdſe the initances you? 


vou ſhauld in the twilight, or ina thick miſt, ſee two things ſtanding * 
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near the ſize and ſhape of an ordinary man; but in ſo dim a light, or at ſuch | 1 
a diſtance, that they appeared very much, alike, and you could not perceive | 
them to be what they really were, the one a ſtatue, the other a man; N 


would not theſe two be obſcure and confuſed ideas? And yet could not 
our Lordſhip be certain, of the truth of this propaſition concerning either 
of them, that it was ſomething, or did exiſt; and that by perceiving the 
agreement of that idea (as obſcure and confuſed as it was) with that of ex- 
Fence," as expreſſed in that propoſition. ed Eng 34 
Tas, my Lord, is juſt the caſe of ſubſtance, upon which you raiſed this 
argument concerning obſcure and.confuſed ideas; which this inſtance ſhews 
may have propoſitions. made about them, of whoſe truth we may be certain. 
Hexer I crave liberty to conclude, that I am nearer the truth than thoſe 
who ſay that **-certainty is founded only in clear and diſtinct ideas,” . if any 
body does fay ſo. For no ſuch ſaying of any one of thoſe, with whom your 
Lordſhip joined me for ſo ſaying, is, that I remember, yet produced; though. 
this be that for which they and < thoſe,” whoever they be, had from your 
Lordſhip the title of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning ; and this be Vind. p. 233. 
the opinion which, your Lordſhip declares “ you oppoſe, as certainly over- 734: _ 
« throwing all myſteries of faith, and excluding the notion of ſubſtance out 7 
« of cational diſcourſe.” Which terrible termagant propoſition, viz. that 
« certainty is founded only in clear and diſtinct ideas,” which has made ſuch a 
noiſe, and been. the cauſe of the ſpending above ten times fifty pages, and given 
occaſion to very large ebullition of thoughts; appears. not, by any thing that 
bas been yet produced, to be any where in their writings,. with whom upon 
this ſcore you have had ſo warm a controverſy, but only in your Lordſhip's 
imagination, and what you have, at leaſt for this once, © writ out of your 
« own thoughts.” £ | 5 | 
BUT if this paragraph contain ſo little in defence of the propoſition which 
Jour Lordſhip, in the beginning of it, ſet down on purpoſe to defend; what 
follows is vitibly more remote from it. But ſince. your Lordſhip has been 
pleaſed to tack it on here, though, without applying of it any way, that I ſee, to 
the defence of the propoſition to be defended, which is already got clean out 
of fight; Lam taught, that it is fit I conſider it here in this, which your Lord- 
ſhip has thought the proper place for it. 
_ In, the next . your Lordſhip is pleaſed to take notice of this P. 92. 
part of my complaint, viz. that I ſay more than twice or ten times, that you 
blame thoſe who place certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas, but I do not; and 
Jet you bring me in amongſt them,” And for this, your. Lordſhip quotes 
ſeventeen ſeveral: pages of my ſecond. letter. Whoever will give himſelf 
the trouble to turn to thoſe pages, will ſee how. far I am in thoſe places. 
from barely ſaying, . «© that you blame. thoſe who. place certainty, &c.. and. 
what reaſon you had. to point to ſo many places for my fo ſaying, as a repeti-- 
uon of my complaint. And I believe they will find the. propoſition. about: 
pacing certainty only in clear, and diſtinct ideas, is mentioned in them upon: 
era occafions, and to different, purpoſes, as the argument required. 
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. of which full anſwer is in the 
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Bs that as it will, this is a part of my complaint, and you do me a farc 
that after having, as you ſay, met with it in ſo many places, " 


ou a 
at laſt to take notice of it, and ane me a full anſwer to 44 The fit ne 


words; that you do not deny but th 
«« firſt occaſion of your Lordſhip's charge; was in the ſuppoſition that cle 
«« and diſtinct ideas were e Out in order to any certainty in our ming: N 
And that the only way * to attain this certainty, was by comparing theſs 
ideas together.” | p 

My Lord, though I have faithfully ſet down theſe words out of my ſecond 
anſwer, yet I muſt own I have printed them in ſomething a different character 
from that which they ſtand in your letter. For your Lordſhip has publiſhed 
this ſentence ſo, as if the ſuppoſition that clear and diſtinct ideas were ne. 
* ceſſary in order to any certainty in our minds, were my ſuppoſition; 
whereas I muſt crave leave to let my reader know, that that ſuppoſition i 
purely your Lordſhip's : for you neither in your defence of the Trinity, nor 
in your firſt anſwer, produce any thing to prove, that that was either an a- 
ſertion or ſuppoſition of mine; but your Lordſhip! was pleaſed to ſuppoſe it 


for me. As to the latter words, * and that the only way to attain this cer- 


<< tainty, was by comparing theſe ideas together: If your Lordſhip means 
by theſe ideas, ideas in general; then I acknowledge. theſe to be my words, 
or to be my ſenſe : but then they are not any ſuppoſition in my book, though 
they are made part of the ſuppoſition here; but their ſenſe is expreſſed in 
my Eſſay at large in more places than one. But if by theſe ideas your Lord- 
ſhip means only clear and diſtinct ideas, I crave leave to deny that to be my 


ſenſe, or any ſuppoſition of mine. 


Ibid. 


Your Lordſhip goes on; “ but to prove this. Prove what. I beſcech you, 
my Lord? That certainty was to be attained by comparing ideas, was a ſup- 
poſition of mine. To prove that, there needed no words or principles of mine 


to be produced, unleſs your Lordſhip would prove that which was never denied. 


Ibid, 


Bor if it were to prove this, viz. that it was a ſuppoſition of mine, that 
clear and diſtinct ideas were neceſlary to certainty ;” and that to prove this 
to be a ſuppoſition of mine, my words were produced, and my principles of 


_ «© certainty laid down, and none elſe; I anſwer, Ido not remember any words 


cond letter, which might have been ſpared, by wo 


or principles of mine produced to ſhew any ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition, that 
I placed certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas; and if there had been any 
ſuch produced, your Lordſhip would have done me and the reader a favour 
to have marked the pages wherein one might have found them produced, unleſs 
your Lordſhip thinks you make amends for e many pages of my ſe- 

ing wholly to quote an) 
of your own where it needed. When your Lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to direct me 
to thoſt᷑ places where ſuch words and principles of mine were produced to prove 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, I ſhall readily turn to them, to ſee how far they do really 


| give ground for it. But my bad memory not ſuggeſting to me any thing like 


it, your Lordſhip, I hope, will pardon me if I do not turn over your defence of 
the Trinity and your firſt letter, to ſee whether you have any ſuch proofs, 
which you yourſelf ſeem ſo much to doubt or think ſo meanly of, that yo! do 


not 
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not ſo much as point out the places where they are to be found; though we 
have in this very page ſo eminent an example, that you are not ſparing of 

cour pains in this kind, where you have the leaſt thought that it might ſerve 

our f ord(hip to the meaneſt purpoſe. 5 $ i 
gur though you produced no words or principles of mine to prove this a 
ſuppoſition of mine, yet in your next words here your Lordſhip produces a 
reaſon why you yourſelf ſuppoſed it. For you fay, © you could not imagine P. 9. 
« that I could place certainty in the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
« and not ſuppoſe thoſe ideas to be clear and diſtin& :” fo that at laſt the 
ſatisfaction you give me, why my book was brought into a controverſy 
wherein it was not concerned, is, that your Lordſhip imagined I ſuppoſed 
in it, what I did not ſuppoſe in it. And here I craveleave to aſk, whether 
the reader may not well ſuppoſe that you had a great mind to bring my book 
into that controverſy, when the only handle you could find for it, was an 
imagination of a ſuppoſition to be in it, which in truth was not there? 
Your Lordſhip adds, © that I finding myſelf joined in ſuch company which Ibid. 
« [did not deſire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from them, 
« by denying clear and diſtinct ideas to be neceſſary to certainty.” 

Ie it might be permitted to another to gueſs at your thoughts, as well as 
you do at mine, he perhaps would turn it thus; that your Lordſhip finding 

no readier way, as you thought, to fet a mark upon my book, than by bring- 

ing ſeveral paſſages of it into a controverſy concerning the Trinity, wherein 

they had nothing to do; and ſpeaking of them under the name of thoſe” 
and *them,” as if your adverſaries in that diſpute had made uſe of thoſe 
paſſages againſt the Trinity, when no one oppoſer of the doctrine of the Tri- 

nity, that I know, or that you have produced, ever made uſe of one of them : 

you thought fit to jumble my book with other people's opinions after a new 

way, never uſed by any other writer that I ever heard of. If any one will 
conſider what your Lordſhip has ſaid for my ſatisfaction (wherein you have, 

as I humbly conceive I have ſhewn, produced nothing but imaginations of 
imaginations, and ſuppoſitions of ſuppoſitions) he will, I conclude, with- 

out ſtraining of his thoughts, be carried to this conjecture. 

Bor conjectures apart, your Lordſhip fays, that I finding myſelf joined bid. 
in ſuch company which I did not defire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtin- 

* guiſh myſelf:“ if keeping to my book be called diſtinguiſhing myſelf. 

You fay, I rather choſe: rather ! than what, my Lord, I beſeech you? 

Your learned way of writing, I find, is every-where beyond my capacity; and 
unleſs I will gueſs at your meaning (which is not very fafe) beyond what I can 
certainly underſtand by your words, I often know not what to anſwer to. It 

© certain, you mean here, that I preferred diſtinguiſhing myſelf from them I 
„found myſelf joined withꝰ to g ; but to what, you do not ſay. If you 
mean to Owning that for my notion of certainty, which is not my notion of 
ccrtanty, this is true; I did and ſhall always rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh my- 
(«lf from any of them, than own that for my notion which is not my notion: 
if you mean that I preferred . my diſtinguiſhing myſelf from them, to my 

eig Joined with them; you make me chuſe, where there neither is nor 
an be any choice. For what is wholly out of one's power, leaves no room 
| for 


Goo 


£2] . I ſhall not; he troubled, to be ſeen; un; it. ut 


from the gentlemen of the new, Way of r 


Mr. LockE“s ſecond Reply to the 
for choice: and I think 1 ſhould. be laughed at, if I ſhould lay, „ rather 


* 


chuſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from the Papiſts, than that it ſhould rain,” Por 
35 it ig no more in my choice not to be joined, ag your Lordſhip has bee 
V4 pleaſed to join me, with the unknown. ** they” and “ them,” than i 
ãn my power that it ſhould, not rain. ie g 


4 1 9 5 


. ” - . - 4. » * „ ee 3 f ; 1 
II is like you will ſay. here again, this is a nice criticiſm, I grant, my Lord, 


it is about words and expreſſions: but ſince :I cannot know your meaning but 


by your words and expreſſions, if this defect in my underſtandin g very frequent. 
Ane me in your writings to and concerning me, it is troubleſome, Icon- 
eſs; but what muſt I do? Muſt I play at blind-man's- buff? Catch at What! 
do not ſee ? Anſwer to I know not hat; to no meaning, i. e. to nothing? Or 
muſt I preſume to know your meaning, when I do not? key 
Fox example, ſuppoſe I ſhould preſume it to be your meaning here, that 
1 found myſclf joined in company, byyour Lordſhip, with the author of Chr. 
tianity not myſterious, by your Lordſhip's imputing the ſame notions of cer. 
tainty to us both; that I did not defire to be ſeęn in his company, i. e. to be 


thought to be of his opinion in other things; and therefore « I choſe rather 


to diſtinguiſh myſelt from him, by denying Shear and diſtinct ideas to be 
< neceſlary to certainty, than to be ſojoined With him: if 1 ſhould preſune 


- 


dis to be the ſenſe of thele your words, here, and that by the doubtful fg, 


fication, of the expreſſions of, being joined in company and ſeen in company, 
uſed equivocally, your Lordſhip.thould mean, that becauſe I was ſaid tobeof 
his opinion in one thing, I Was to be thought to be of his opinion ip all things, 
and therefore diſowned to be of his opinion in that, ein T was of his 
opinion, becauſe, I would not, b b his opinion all through: would 
not your Lordſhip be diſpleaſed with me for ſuppoſing you, to have ſuch 2 
meaning as this, and alk, me again, whether I could think you a man of fo 
little ſenſe to talk thus? And yet, my Lord, this is the beſt I can make 
of theſe words, which ſeem. to me rather to. diſcover a ſecret in your way cf 


- 


dealing with me, than any thing in me that I am aſhamed of. 


Fon Lam not, nor gyer ſhall, be af to 0Wwn;2ny opinion T have, becauſe 


another man holds the fame; ;and.Jo. far 38 f ine we into his company, 


L never think that that 
of his, company in any 


entiles me. to any/other af his opinions, or makes me of his comp 
other ſenſe; how much ſoever that be th deſign for your Lordſhip bas uſed 
ne. mall art and pains to.make,me.of;his and the | mitarians company in al 
that they 6 , only becauſę that. author has de lines ig the beginning of his 
book, 82 agrees with ſomething I baye Haid in mine; from whence we 15 
epme,companions, jo.upiyerfally united in opinion, that they muſt be cntitle 
to ali that NAV and I to;all that they fa % „ __ wt 
My Lord, hen I writ my book, I could 1 tdefign,* to diſtinguiſh myſe 

ay of reatoning,” who were not then 
being, nor ate, that I ſee, yer: ſince. I find nothing produced out of the Unit 
rians, nor the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, toſhey, that they make Ol 
anddiſtin&ideasneceflary to.certainty. And all that I have done ſince, has W 
to new, that you, had no reaſon to jdin my book with mev (let them be 155 
tl. chey or. I choſe/ you pleaſe) who founded certainty only upon Cit 
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4:tin&ideas, When my book did not found it only upon clear and diſtinct 
ideas. And: I cannot tell Why the appealing to my book now, ſhould be 
called! a chuſing father to diſtinguifh' my ell. 
My reader muſt pardon me here for this wncouth phraſe of joining my 
book with men. Fot as your Lordſhip ordered the matter (pardon me, if I 
[ ay in yout new way of writing) ſo it was, if your own word may be taken 
in the caſe: for, to give me ſatisfaction, you inſiſt upon this, that you did 
not joi me with thoſe gentlemen in their opinions, but tell me they uſed 
« my notions to other purpoſes than I intended them; and ſo there was 
no need for me to diſtinguiſh myſelf from them,” when your Lordſhip 
had done it for me as you plead all along: though you are pleaſed to tell me, 
that I was joined with them and that I found myſelf joined in ſuch com- 
« pany, as I did not defire to be ſeen in | n 
MV Lord, I could find myſelf joined in no company upon this occaſion, but 
what you joined me in. And therefore I beg leave to aſk your Lordthip, did 
you join me in company with thoſe, in whoſe company, you here ſay, ©* Ido 
« not defire to be ſeen ?'” If you own that you did, how muft I underſtand 
that paſlage: where you ſay, that you muſt do that right to the ingenious 
„author of the Eflay of Human Underſtanding, from whence theſe notions 
« were borrowed, to ferve other purpoſes than he intended them; which 
you repeat again as matter of fatisfaftion ta me, and as 4 proof of the care 
you took not to be miſunderſtood? If you did join me with. them, what is 
ome of all the ſatis faction in the point, which your Lordſhip has been at 

ſo much pains about? And if you did not join me with them, you could not 
think I found myſelf joined with them, or choſe to diftinguith myſelf from 
men I Was never joined with: for my book was innocent of what made 
them gentlemen.of the new! way of reaſoning. ob 
Tazre ſeems to me ſomething very delicate in this matter. I ſhould be 
ſuppoſed joined to them, and your Lordſhip ſhould not be ſuppoſed to have 
joined me to them, upon fo light or no occaſion; and yet all this comes 
folely from your Lordihip. How to do this to your ſatisfaction, I confeſs 
myſelf ta be too dull: and therefore 1 have beem af the pains to examine 
bow far I have this obligation to your Lordfhip, and how far you would be 
plealed. to-own it, that the world might underſtand your Lordſhip's, to me, 
neomprehenſable; way of writing on this occaſion, 1 \ 


1 


Fon if you had a mind, by a new and dex terpus way, becoming the learn- 
ug and eaution of a great man, to bring me into ſuch company, which you 
think © did not deſite to be ſeen in; ttought ſuch a pattern, ſet by ſuch a 
band ag Jour Lordſhip's, ought not to be loſt being 
belides, h hope, that you wilt not take;it amis, that I was willing to ſec what 
obligation I had to your Lordthip in the favour you deſigned me. But I crave 
15 i allure your Lordfhip;. I ſhall never be athamed to own any opinion F 
nave, becauſe another man (of whom perhaps your Lordſhip or others have no 
e good thoughts): is of it, nor be unwilling to be ſo far ſeen in his company: 
1 I thall always think I have a rights tor demand, and ſhall deſire to be 
1 any one makes to himſelf, or takes an occaſion from thence, in a 
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manner that ſavours not too much of 0 to extend this ſociety to thoſ 
We that man, With Which“ T have thing to do; that the wars 

ſee the juſlice and SGod- Will F ſüch endeabours, and judge whethe 

arts fav bur not u Hittle of the Tpirit of the inquiſition. ; 
Fon, if Imiſtake not; it is the micthod* of that holy dee, and the wa 
of thoſe reveted guardians of what they call the chriſhan faith, to raiſe rc. 
parts br ſtart oceaſions of ſuſpicion Sache 8 the orthodoxy of any one 
they have no very 0d-will towards, and f 110 uire him to clcar himſelf; 
gilding all this wi the care of telig Fri 55 the profeſſion of reſpe4 and 


tenderneſs to the perſon himſelf, en When N Wer him up to be 
burnt by the ſecular power, a 


Sn ax Bot my Lord, fay, iar yon Have had vim is me; for] 
never:deſerved any from you." But I fall be better able to an ſwer thoſe, who 
n—_ to think the method y bave'taken, has ſome conformity, ſo far as 
it has gone, with what proteſtants 'complain; of in the inquiſition; when 
yo on that) have cleared this matter à little btherwiſe, and aſſigned a more ſuf. 
cient reafon for bringing me into the party of thoſe that oppoſe the doc. 
trine of the Trini tom 10 _—_ becauſe che author of Chriſtianity not my- 
ſteridus has; in the begi Lp Fil Bob: half: a ſcore lines which you gucſs 


he borrowed but Uf 1 or that, in truth, is all the matter of fact upon 


which fall this duſt is fiſed; and the matter 'o advanced by degrees, that 


_ now am told, , ſheuld have cleared e fg owning the doctrine of 
ed 0! d 


F. 10. 


concerning the Trinity. But to bo. o on. 


„the Trinity :* as if I had been ever iſfowning it, But that 
which ſhews no fmall {kill in he nina ement, is, that I am called upon 


to clear myſelf by the very ſame pt ſon Whö, raiſing the whole diſpute, has 
bimſelf over and ver ARA clear me; and upon that grounds the ſatisfac- 


tion he pretends to give me and others, in an er to my complaint of hi 


hauing, without erge- at All, brouf ght my! book into the controverl 


Ir the preceding de of this paragraph KA nothing i in it of defence of this 


m oſition, that thoſe'who tes 4 clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much 


uy for certainty than I do,” &c. it is certain, that v what follows is al- 
er as remote from any fuck” defence. i 


Lob Lordſhip fays; '** that certaint by Pet erdagt by 4 and 
under debate, and to dg _ out from it; And upon this) you ſp end the 11th, 


= certainty! by'remembrance; are to be Emer from the certainty 


— 


12th; and Igth pa ppoſing it 101 "How does this at all tend to the 
deferice of ere pro ae ut as chole Who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, 
* bid much fairer for certainty than do 7” For whether certainty by ſenſe 
by reaſon,” and by remembrunce, be or bein ge comp rehended 1 in the 10 
ty under debate, this ptopoſition, ** bg? it WAG" offer, « at clear and diſt 


_. © <r3deas; bid much fairer or certainty all do, "OW 111 not at all be Würd 
ed: ot in validated theteby. - Tt, ne 5 Gig * Fig 

Tur provingtherefore; chit «<66#14ibty 1 55 by e and by remem- 

© brance; isto he exeluded from the certai under 420 ate, ſerving nothing to 

the defence oß che propoſſtion to be Ae) nd: 1175 e $i nothing to do here; 

| let us no conbderivas pr nn oof that yo Ro Ibo 195 4 2 wind to Frs 
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» eight de e great purpoſe oh your awn, or perhaps in ſome other 
view aga baer book : for you ſe em; to. lay N final ſtreſs upon it, by your 
JJ ſolemnly ſex yaugelf ta, prove; 4 that P. 9, 10. 
« thecertainty under dcbite is che gertainty.of knowledge, andithat, a pto- 
« poſitioh Whole; ideas are to be compared as to their agreement or difagree- 
« mehit, is the; proper object of this certainty. From whence your Lord- 
Nis Int „ that therefore this certaint 3s. tor be. diſtinguiſhed from 4 cer p. FR 
ip ne, Coal <a OOO 01-0) RYAN 19 P LIN UL roam ger 10, 11, 12. 
ie by kene, by reaſon, and by temembrance. But by what logick 
j NP $9.0 <1 09 HROvEtti Epr24* SC, a propatition, 
« whoſe ideas are to be compared as to their agreement or diſagreement, be 
the proper object, of the c rtainty ' under debate; if propoſitions whoſe 
certainty we arrive af by ſen 5. reaſon, On remembrance, be of ideas, Which 
may be-compared as to their agreement. or diſagreement; then they cannot 
be excluded from that certainty, which is to be had by ſo comparing thoſe 
ideas : unleſs they mult be ſhut out for the yery fame reaſon that others are 
„ e hin. 100 $0799] ian 
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Tust a8 to certainty by ſenſe, or propoſitions.of that kind: 
Tus object of the certathty under dehate, your Lordſhip owns, is a pro- 
« poſition whoſe ideas are to be compared. as to their agreement or diſagreo- 
4048 enn e,“ +©/ 1 N e NI. La” _. | " 
« ment; The agreement or diſagreement..of. the ideas of a propoſition to 
» 3 
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12 are and, perceiyed by ſenſe, andi is ,certointy, 
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qpared,, may be examine 
y ſenſe; and the refore how this certaipty..is; to. be diſtinguiſhed and hut 


out froth. that,” which. conſiſts in the perceiving thejagreement-or diſagret - 
ment of the f bal of any propohition, Wi not. be, caſy-.to ſhe w unleſs one 


certality/18; diſtinguiſhed; from anotber, by, baying. that which: makes the 
10 to be certainty; viz. the perception of che agreement or diſagreement: of 


o des, Wo preed.an that propoſition 3 v. g. aN I not be Certain, that 
4 ivory that Ties before my eyes is, got ſquare? .And.is it not my ſenſe 
ſeeing, that makes me perceive the diſagreement of that ſquare figure to 
:! the jdets expreſſed in-that propofitionF Howe 
chen is certainty by ſenſe excluded or diſtinguiſſied from that knowledge, 
which conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or dĩſagreement of ideas? 


2, Loox Lordſhip diſtinguiſhes the certainty; which conſiſts in the per- 
celeing the agreement or diſagreement oß ideas, as expreſſed in anꝝ propoſition, P. 11. 
ee by reaſon. To have made good this diſtinction, I humbly: 
conceive, 


eive, you would haye done well to have ſhewed that the agreement or 
diſagreement of two ideas could not be perceived by the intervention of a third; 


which J, and as I gueſs other peoples call reaſoning, ot knowing by reaſon. 


— 
a. 


1 

As for example, cannot the ſides of a given triangle be known to be equal by | 

t lateryention of two circles, whereof/one of theſe ſides is a common radius? 
To which, it is like, your Lordſhip will anſwer, what I find you do here, P. 12. f 

| _ the Knowledge of the exiſtence of ſubſtance, by the intervention of the 
aner of modes, * that you grant one may come to certainty of knowledge 
« x. the Caſe ; but not a certainty by ideas, but. by a copſequence' of reaſon 

deduced fro 


rom the ideas we have by our ſenſes.” This, my Lord, you have 
d thus you have more than once oppoſed reaſon: and ideas as incon- 
ent; which I ſhould be very glad to fee proved once, after theſe ſeveral 


4 H 2 | _ occaſions 


and 
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Mr. Lotkt's ſecond 1 to the 


| Gs 1 have given 50 r Lördanp. Ye "TY except e that ſuppoſition, 


Hut fn ; a idea has the jack: "to be e oppoſed b 
* ; 't to realon, perm it m 16 1895 pleaſe, inſtead of it} to 2 [ ira 
5 15 25 the immediate 0e of the mind i in thinking (for that is it which 
I wo 1 ld fig 65110 os 1 75 PI ideas). and then let us fee how your anſwer will 
1 ay 


run, J om th {en ble modes of bodies, we may come 10 2 
tain 
RAS by the a obj ects of the mind in thinking, but by a con- 
9 e of reaton. deduced from the immediate objeAs.of the mind in 
«th being, Which We haye by our ſenſes.” When you can prove that we 
can have a Sony by a conſequence of teafon, which certainty ſhall not 
16 0 be by the imm obj eas of the mind in uling its reafon ; you may 
ay, 16 . is not 9 75 but b .conſequente « of reaſon. But that] 
Foo Eve N not be, Al, Yo oP rey 1 f DE Lion mind can think, or reaſon, or 
SNOW, Without ediate objects 0! ng, or knowin ; 
which, obj jets, 97 Torah knows, Icall idee. "Had s 
You Miche „and this ISP] never prove that we have certainty by idezs, 
40 = BE ideas e Ives are not clear and diftin&.”” The queſtion is not 


75 Veen TONS = have certainty by ideas that are not clear and diſtin?” or 
5 {by the org this you mean my words ſet down in 

ts 0 HEL. any ſuch ſuch Par which I humb!l ve they 

1 8 0 by ara? excluded from the certainty un- 


WIR e Ly concen o Wop: | have not from My words, or 
09 gpogticns thar your Lordſhip exchades, are thoſe 


r? Ai e ideas ese! in them is perceived; not always in- 
Nel, as It, was at veſt, by an. actual yiew of the connection of all the inter- 
mediate 1 800 whereb y the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe in the 

1 Was at Bell petceived; but by other intermediate ideas, that 
e or difagreement of the ideas contained in the propoſition, 
whoſe certainty we remember,” 
As in the inſtance you here make ule of viz. that the three angles of a 
triangle. are equal to, two. right, ones; the certainty'of which propoſition we 
vs Fernembrance,.. << h the demonſtration hath flipt out of our 
"but we know 11 in a different way from what your Lordſhip ſup- 
en agreement of- the two ideas, as joined in that Eubcba i 
per Deed but it is by the interyention af other ideas than thoſe which at firſt 
ednet that perception. I remember, i. e. I know: (for remembrance is but 
erevivingot, lome paſt, knowledge) chat I as Once certain of the truth of this 
po itiop, that the; three les of a triangle are equal to two right ones. 
* cimmutability of the fame relations between the ſame immutable thing, 
-- NOW the. ide! that, ſhews me, that if the three angles of a triangle wet 
once equal. to: two right ones, they will always be equal to two right ones; 


d and hence 1. come, to. be certain, that What was once true in the caſe, is d- 


t 
41 Ways. true; 3. Bd ideas PACE. ed. alk wu ately pee and W 
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dpe, a e are b dil) ſubſtances; bu this you lay i is not a 


ao * remembrance : but in theſe two the agreement 
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„» „ Hop) 
"Yoon Lordſhip ſays, „that the debate b 


FAME dat boo 

| lebate between us is about certainty of P. 9. 
 knowledge,. with regard t fone propafition whoſe ideas are to be com- 
« pared as to their agreement or diſagteement;“ out of this debate, you ſay, 
certainty by ſenſe, by reaſon, and by remembrance, - is to be excluded. 1 
deſire you then, my Lord, to tell what fort of propoſitions will be within 
the debate, and to name me one of them; if. propoſitions, 'whoſe certainty 
ve know by ſenſe, treaſon, or remembrance, are excluded. N 

HowrvkR, from what you have laid concerning them, your Lordſhip in 
the next paragraph concludes them out of the queſtion; your words are, 
« theſe things then being out of the queſtio n.. 
Our of what queſtion, I beſeech you, my Lord? The queſtion here, and 
nat of your own propoſing to be defended in the affirmative, is this, © whe- 

« ther thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas bid much fairer for certainty 
« than Ido?” And how certainty by ſenſe, by reaſon, and by remembrance 
comes to have any particular exception in reference to this queſtion, it is my 
misfortune not fo be able to find. © | part rf old 


Zur your Lordſhip, leaving the examination of the queſtion under debate, 
by a new ſtate of the queſtion, would pin upon me what I never faid. Your 
words are, © theſe things then being put out of the queſtion, which belong P. :;. 
« not to it; the queſtion truly ſtated is, whether we can attain to any cer- 
« tainty of knowledge as to the truth of a propoſition in the way of ideas, 
« where the ideas themſelves, by which'we came to, that certainty, be not 
« clear and diſtinct. With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, that which I fay in the 
point, is, that we may be certain of the truth of a propoſition concerning 
an idea which is not in all its parts clear and diſtinct; and therefore if your 
Lordſhip will have any queſtion with me concerning this matter, the 
« queſtion truly ſtated is, whether we can frame any propoſition concern- 
ing a thang whereof we have but an obfcure and confuſed idea, of whoſe 
r HET nos 7 
Tuar this is the queſtion, you will eafily agree, when you will give 
yourſelf the trouble to look back to the riſe of it, N ö 


Your Lordſhip having found ont a ſtrange fort of men, who had broached 
* doctrine which ſuppoſed that we muſthave clear and diſtinct ideas of what: Vind. p. 232. 
© ever we pretend to a certainty of in our minds,” was pleaſed for this to call 
them © the gentlemen of a new way of reaſoning,” and to make me one of 
them. I anſwered, that 1 placed not certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, 
and fo ought not to have been made one of them, being trot guilty of what 
made ** a gentleman of this new way of reafoning.” It is pretended {till, that l 
am guilty; and endeavoured to be proved. To know now whether I am or 
no, it muſt be confidered what you lay to their charge, as the conſequence of 
that opinion; and that is, that upon this ground we cannot come to any 
_ * certainty that there is ſuch a thing as ſabſtance.” This appears by more 
places than one, Your Lordſhip aſks, how is it poffible t at we may be Vind. p. 240 
7 certain that there are both: bodily and ſpiritual fubitances, if our reaſon de- | 
. fend upon clear and diſtin& ideas?” And again, how come we to be Ibid. 
| n « certain 
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certain ithat there arel ſpiritual ſuhſtances in the! world;* ſince e ca 

ing clear. and diſtinct ideas voncerning them?“ And your Lorathip hayin 

ſet dawn; ſome words out of my boek, as if they were inconſiſtent with i 

Vind. p. 234. principle of certainty foundedonhyin clear and: diſtinct ideas, you f. J 
hence it follows that we may be certain of the bein gof a ſpiritual ſub- 


n have 


» * from 


<{ ſtances,.though ve have no clear and diftin@4deas uf itt“? * 
1 n places might be produced but theſe ate ænougſ to ſhev/ that tho 
whorheld oleab and qiſtincti ideas neceſſary ta certainty, were accuſed to cx. 
tend it thus far; that where any: idea vas. obſeute and confuſed; there no pro. 
poſition could he made concerning it, of whoſe truth «we chuld be certain 
weg. ewe could not be certain that there was ii the world fach a ching as 
ſubſtance, becauſe we had but an /obſcute! and confuſed idea of it. 
Ix i this ſenſe therefore I denied that clear and diſtinct ideas were neceſſary 
to certainty,-v4 gu I denied it to be my doctrine; that where an idea was oh. 
ſeurt and confuſed, there no propoſition could be made concerning it, of 
whoſe truth we could be certain. For I held we might be certain of the 
truth of this propoſition, that there was ſubſtance in the world, though we 
have but ian obſture and confuſed idea of ſubſtance: and your Lordſhip endea- 
voured to pra] ẽ ld: not, as may be ſeen at large in that 10th chapter of 
your Vindication, &c:; 6} 3Gn 52525207 171 91 EW 1 2: kJ . n L le 
Eko all which, it is evident, that the queſtion between us truly Rated 
is this, Whether we can attain certainty of the truth of a propoſition con- 
cerning any thing whereof we hade but an obſcure and confuſed idee?: 
P. 13. Tulscbeing:thequeſtion; the firſt thing you ſay; is, that Des Cartes wasof 
your opinion againſbmer Anf. If the queſtion were' to be decided by autho- 
thority, I had rather it ſhould be by- your Lordſhip's than Des Cartes's: and 
therefore I ſhould excuſe myſelf to you, as not having needed, that you 
ſhould have added his authority to yours, to ſhame me into a ſubmiſſion ; 
or that you ſhauld have heen at the pains to have tranſcribed ſo much out of 
him, for my ſake, werd it fit for me to hinder the diſplay of the riches of 
your Lordſhipꝭs univerſal reading; wherein 1 doubt nöt but I ſhoultl take 
pleaſure myſelf, if E had ie to hn xßĩßV:ß 
Igo therefore to what I think your Lordſhip principally aimed at; 
Which, as I humbly conceive, was to ſhew out of my book, that I founded 
F. 15. cextaiuty only on clear and diſtinct ideas. And yet, as you ay, T have 
„ » - 74 ceotmplained of your Lordſhip in near twenty places of my ſecond letter, 
.-: 44; ghanging' this upon me. By this the world will Judge of the Juſtice of 
my coniplaints, and the eonſiſtency of my notion of ideas.” | 
.. + Answi What *confiftenty of my notion of ideas has to do here, I know 
nat; for I do not remember that I made any complaint concerning that. 
Nut ſuppaſing my complaints were ill- grounded in this one caſe concerning 
certainty, yet they might be reaſonable in other points; and therefore, with 
ſubmiſſion, Thumb conceive the inference was a little too large, to conclude 
from this particular againſt my complaint in general. | 
115 IIIꝭ the next place I anſwer, that ſuppoſin; the places which your Lordfhup 
= brings out of my book did prove WRat B a0 got, viz. that I _ 
l T : | . a f b cer 
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certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, yet my complaints in the caſe are very 
ſult. For your Lordſhip at firſt brought me into the controverſy, and made 
5 one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning,” for founding all cer- 
ainty on clear and diſtinct ideas, only upon a bare ſuppoſition that I did fo; 
which I think your Lordſhiꝑ confeſſes in theſe words, where you ſay, ** that P. g. 
« you do not deny, but the firſt occaſion. of your charge, was the ſuppoſition 
« that clear and diſtinct ideas were neceſſary in order to any certainty in our 
minds; and that the only way to attain this certainty, was the comparing 
« theſe, i. e clear and diſtinct ideas, together: but to prove this, my words, 
« your Lordſhip ſays, were produced, and my principles of certainty laid 
« down, and none elſe.” Anſw. It is ſtrange, that when my principles of 
certainty were laid down, this (if I held it) was not found among them. Hav- 
ing looked therefore, I do not find in that place, that any words or principles 
of mine were produced to prove that I held, that the only way to attain'cer- 
uinty, was by comparing only clear and diſtinct ideas; ſo that all that then 
made me one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, was only your 
ſuppoſing that I ſuppoſed that clear and diſtinct ideas are neceflary to certainty. 
And therefore I had then, and have till, reaſon to complain, that your Lord- 
ſup brought me into this controverſy upon ſo flight grounds, which Ihumbly 
conceive will always ſhew it to have proceeded not ſo much from any thing 
you had; then found in my, book, as from a gre: willingneſs in your Lord- 
ſhip at any rate to do it; and of this the paſſages which you have here now 
produced ut of my Eſſay, are an evident proof. e. n? Tn Ant 
Fog if your Lordſhip, had then known any thing that ſeemed ſo much to 
your purpoſe, ? when you produced, as you ſay, my words and my principles 
« to prove that held qlear and diſtinct ideas necefiary to certainty; it cannot 
be belieyed that you would have omitted theſe paſſages, either then or in your 
anſwer to my firſt letter, and deferred them to this your anſwer to my ſecond. 
Thele paſſageg therefore now, quoted here by your Lordſhip, give me leave, 
my Lord, 10 ſuppoſe have been by a new. and diligent ſearch found out, and 
are now at laſt bt {£ poſt factum to give ſome colour to your way of 
- proceeding with me; thou oh theſe paſſages being, as I ſuppoſe, then unknown 
to you, they could not be the ground of making me one of thoſe who place 
certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas. A WE53095 719 ttt 126,99 5 
Len us come, to.the paſſages themſelves, and ſee what help they afford you. 


Tux firſt wor 54 {et don out of my Eſſay are theſe; , the mind not B. iv. c. 18. 


being gertain of the truth of that it doth hot evidently know. From theſe 58. 
| vords, that which. I infer in that place is, that therefore the mind is bound 

in 15 ales; to giye up its aſſent to an unerring teſtimony.“ But your P. 15. 
Lord 1 — them igfers here, therefore I make clear ideas neceſſary to 
„ ertemtyz r therefore, by conſidering the mmediate objects of the mind 
nt Ms we;cannat, be, certain. that ſybſtance(whereofrwe have an obſcure 
9.confuled idea) dothjexiſt. I ſball leave your Lordſhip to make good this 
conſequence when you think fit, and proceed to the next nag you alledge, 
Which you ſay, proves,it more plainly. I believe it will be thought it ſhould be p. 5. 
Paved more plainly, or elſe it will. not be proved at all. 

abt | | * ; p THis 
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 idvas are eleartin our minds. And that. this: is ne: 1 ue my reader to that 


© minds, as far as we can eleat/ diſtinct, and vonſtant ideas of thoſe things we 


with which we can by no means fo Comp 


| to fr purpoſe as seither or 


Mr. Locxz's ſecond Reply to the 
Fus plainer proof is out of B. iv. c. 1 EY 8. dew: theſe words, & tf 
. Whiah. is tequiſito to make our knowledge ledge certain, is the clearneſs of My 
„ideas. Anf. The certainty: wes wander is the certainty of der 
propoſitions in morality, : 9 * lar exiſtence of any thin 
and therefore tends nat at all to any ſuch — as this, that we cannot de 
certain of the exiſtenee of any particular fort of being, though we have but 
un Ghſcure and ednfuſed idea of it: thougi it doth affirm, that we cannot 
have any certain perception of che relations of general moral ideas (herein 
ocanfifts the certainty of moral propofitions) any farther than thoſt 


chapter for ſatisfaction: a RIOTS 26 35: 

Der third-place d iby-your Lordſhip did of B. iv. e. 12.4 14. is, 
te for t beiigicvident that oh knowledge cuhnet exceed our ideas; where 
«=they at ehe imperfecti confuſed} ol obſdure, we cannot expect to hav 
Iceertain? perfect, Ot eledr knowledge,” To underſtand theſe words aright, we 
muſt ſee in what place they ſtand, and that is in a chapter of the | improve. 
ment of our knowledge, and therein are brought as a reaſon to ſhew how 
fete ſſary it is fbr the enlarging of but knowledge, to get and ſettle in our 


«would conſider and known The reuſun Wwhereef there given, is this; 
that as far as they are either impcrfea; eohfuſed, ot obſeure, we cannot expect 
to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge); Ale chat our knowledge wil 
not be clear and certaiy' $6 faras e and obſcure. Which 
will not at all reach you oft; We would argue, that becauſe 
© - Lay. our” idea af Kunde 48 bers and cenfuſed, therefore upon my 
, we annot Know harten u thisg « ſibſLanceexiſts; becauſe I placed | 
certaitity only in clear arid diſti nc ideas. Now to this Fanſivered, that I did 
not place all certainty only on olear and -aiftin& ideas, in ſuch a ſenſe as that; 
and therefore to avoid iſtaleen, I laid; that my notion of certainty by 
ef the agreement or difi- 
greement of ideas; füch äs w. have, Whether they be in all their parts 
© rene ly ctear and diſtwer gt vii they ate clear and diſtinct enough 
pable of having their agreement o diſügreement with any other idea 
ble oF aff6rging us knowledge, though at the 
re and eonfufed,” as that there are other ideas, 
pure them, as to perceive their 
was the clearnef and diftind- 
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— or" ſo far E are Caf 
— time they are ſo e 


nt or di t With them. 
neſs which I denied to be neceſſaty to eesti ty. 

Ir your Lordſhip would have done me the heneur e have drifidered what 
_ L underſtood by 9 — and confuſed ideas, and what every one muſt under- 
ſtand by them, who thinks clearly and diſtinctiy concerning them, I am apt 
to imagine would have fj youtrſehf the trouble of raifing this queſ- 
tion, and ontitted d gy mate of ny book” as uhr ſerving to pom 
Lordchip's p urpoſe. ee 

Tur Ban Fe which you” ſeem to lay en Avels th; proves: as little 
e former thres* "he" 28 are theſe; © but 


« obſeur 
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« opſcute and nfuſed ideas oan never produce any clear and certain know- 


6 ledge, becauſe;as far as any. ideas are confuſed or obſcure , the mind can 
« never perceive clearly whether they agree or no. The latter part of theſe 


words are a plain interpretation of the former, and ſhew their meaning to 


be this, via. our, obſcure. and confuſed ideas, as they ſtand in contradiſtinc- 
tion to clear and diſtinct, have all of them ſomething in them, whereby 
| they are kept from being wholly imperceptible and perfectly confounded- 

with all other ideas, and ſo their agreement or diſagreement, with at leaſt 


ſome other ideas, may be perceived, and thereby produce certainty, though 


they are obſcure and confuſed. ideas. But fo far as they are obſcure and con- 


fuſed, ſo that their agreement or diſagreement cannot be perceived, fo far 
they cannot produce certainty; v. g. the idea of ſubſtance is clear and diſtin 


enough to have: its agreement with that of actual exiſtence perceived: but 


yet it is ſo far obſcure and confuſed, that there be a great many other ideas, 
with which, by reaſon of its obſcurity and confuſedneſs, we cannot com- 


hure it ſo, as to produce ſuch a perception; and in all thoſe caſes we neceſ- 


carily come ſhort of certainty. . And that this was ſo, and that I meant fo, 
[humbly conceive you could not but have ſeen, if you had given yourſelf 
. 7. 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
r they be in all their parts perfectly clear and 


the trouble to reflect on that paſlage which you quoted, viz. © that-certain- 
« ty conſiſts in the r 

« ſuch as we have, whethe | 
«4 ditin& or no. To which, what your Lordſhip has here brought out of 
the ſecond book of my Eſſay, is no manner of contradiction ; unleſs it be 
acontradiction to ſay, that an idea, which cannot be well compared with ſome 
ideas, from which it is not clearly and ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable, is 45 


capable of having its agreement or diſagreement perceived with ſome other 


idea, with Which it is not ſo. confounded, but that it may be compared: 
and therefore I had, and have ſtill reaſon to complain of your Lordſhip, for 
charging that upon me, which I never ſaid nor meant. n 

To make this yet more viſible, give me leave to make uſe of an inſtance in 
the object of the eyes in ſeeing, from whence the metaphor of obſcure and 


confuſed ĩs transferred to ideas, the objects of the mind in thinking. There 


ls no object which the eye ſees, that can be ſaid to be perfectly obſcure, for 


en it would not be ſeen at all; nor perfectly confuſed, for then it could not 


te diſtinguiſhed from any other, no not from a clearer. For exam ple, one ſees 


in the duſk ſomething of that ſhape and ſize, that a man in that degree of light 
and diſtance would appear. This is not ſo obſcure, that he ſees nothing; nor 
ſo confuſed, that he cannot diſtinguiſh it from a ſteeple or a ſtar; but is ſo 
obſcure, that he cannot, though it be a ſtatue, diſtinguiſh. it from a man; and, 
therefore, in regard of a man, it can produce no clear and diſtinct knowledge: 
but yet as obſcure and confuſed an i lea as it is, this hinders not but that there 
may many propoſitions be made concerning it, as particularly that it exiſts, of. 
the truth of which we may be certain. And that without any contradiction to 
bat | fay in my Eflay, viz. that obſcure and confuſed ideas can never pro- 
! duce any clear and certain knowledge; becauſe as far as they are confuſed or 
' obſcure, the mind cannot perceive clearly whether they agree or no.” This 
reaſon that I there give plainly limiting 1t only to knowledge, where the 

VOR-E;:, 4 1 obſcurity 


— 


609. 


| 6s 


my 
conſider here what you ſay of it in another 


Mr. Loext's ſecond: * to the 


obſcubfey and confuſion i is fuch, that it hinders the p in GO nareement 
or 8 which is not ſo t in any obſcure and confuſed idea, 
but that there are ſome other ideas, with' re it may de perceived to 
—_ or difagree, and there it is able to cer in us. 

AxD thus I am come to the end of your defence of your firſt anſwer, as 
you call it, and defire the reader to'confider how much, in the eight pages 
employed in it, is aid” to defend / propofition, '<* that thoſe who offer 
at clear and diftin& ideas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do?” 
Bur your Lordſhip having, under this head, taken occafion to examine 
making clear and diſtinct ideas neceffary to certainty, I crave leave to. 
I find one argument more 
to prove, thatT place certainty only in clear and dfftinct ideas.” Your Lord- 
ip retts me, and bids me obferve my cn worde, that T poſitively fay, 
„that the mind not being certain of the truth of that it doth not evidently 


know: ſo that, fays your Lordfhip, it is plain here, that I place certainty 


n evident kaowied 
_ not find in them . Or- i Rar and difhiset ideas,” 


Lordſhi ip 9285 yin evident knowleds 
S 15 


or in clear and diſtinet ideas, and yet my great com- 
qſhip was; that vou charged this upon me, and now 
u find it in my own words.” | Anſwer.” Ido free my own words, but 
though your: Lordfhip. 
has ſet theſe down as thy words. There mdecd fay,'**the mind is not certain 
of what it 7 80 not evidently know.” Mhereby I place certainty, as your 
ge; but t knowledge may be 


ce Iller of your L 


— in Teint ceptiorr of the a) or difagreement of 
deas, thoug oh hk fore of e Tl d not Be. in a p clear 
i d Nie As is evident Tt i this propoſition, * — ſubſtance does exiſt.” 


Wt 1 15 ve not of this matter fo: fbr theſe words of mine above quoted 
P. viz. of 155 Ts — Fat eur 1 exceed 


1 * 275 170 7 the. expect 
| 2 — Sorts, per ue Eordthip has here up 
a te che a FW tradition, that corifeſfing our 

9 wolf 92 Biere; 1 ry de not yet place certain- 


410 confuſed ideas ate in all their 


takes not away all knowledge, event 


* ſcure ideas, and yet no Kerterinr be Pad by chem Add i 


y in Clear and mince vr ATWer. The reaſcf is plain, for I do not. 
ay that all our id&is ace imperfeck, confirſed; and obfcure ; nor that obſcure 
W obfeure and confuſed; that no- 
agreement, or difa >ement between then and ang other idea can be per- 
eeived; and there re my konten ef fr ; oBſcuze, ad conffed ideas 


ge Had rd 


Bur, fays your Lordthip, can cer 


+= erat my 


Lord [by thoſe} parts 7 of them which ate o8feure and confuſed: I and then the 


| N will be right pur, and have this eaſy anfrwer- Ves, 
a 


my Lord; and 
t without any een. hecauſe an idea thatis not im alk its — 
fey clear and Marte ads therefore an od ſture ard confufetidea; may yet 
with thoſe ideas, rt Which, y any obſcurity it has, it is not.confounded, be 
capableto produce! knowledye iotr eee 
* { e 
en " e 5 es aa * obne 
11100 15 11 gs. ien ws . * 17 vum 21 814 Hoon 27 18 11G , 28161 3 
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_ OR 


obſcure, and conſul, » ** 3 A A Ai Fa. FOE or clear 
Knowledge. 32 Eng s 
1 Fox 71 85 

mal. e 


capable by a 
1 VIZ. tae 


5 
5 certainty: ie pan x 


ca of. 1 or See 


Lage 
„Tuts = cally wi SEV” to be my meaning 57 0 99855 de which 
your Lerdthip.guotes out of my Eflay, viz. © that our Fee conſiſting in 
Laube e of the agreement or dilagreement « of any to ideas, i its Clear- 
or obſcurity conũiſſs in the clearpeſs or obſcurity of that perce tion, and 
4 — in 3 the clearnels or obſcurity. of the ideas themſelves. 555 which your 
Lordſhip AES. = is ĩt pun For the mind to have a clear perception of 
« the agreement of id the ideas themſelves be not clear and diſtin?” 
{. Juſt as the eyes — en 1 a clear perception of b the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of the. clear and diſtinct parts of a,writing, with che Clear parts of another, 


Tongs ane, or both gf 5 be fo obſcure and blurred. i In other parts, that 
the eye cannot a re or diſagreement they have one with ano- 
vega pn e of — de 480 


. 


«of Ideas, ſuch 


mymeaning, and. 
IX your 1 755 th 
Gora whic 


60 tianit not +) you nl might 1 PLN ne bot 815 is 
too, much reaſon to believe bee d we Hor no 
*,, reaſon to be ſorry that be bags tp ER Far occaſion. a r in the explainin 
* mMy;meanung, — for the vindication of myſelf in the WEE 1 eg 
he had charged me with.” Theſe 178 your Lordſhip quotes out of the 
36th page ef your firſt letter. But as have already obſerved, they are not 
there, gien as an anſwar to this that you make me — fay ; and therefore 
to what purpoſe you repeat — — is not cafy to diſcern, unleſs it can be 
thought that an unſatis factory anſwer in one place can become ſatitactory by 
being repeated in another, where it is. as Ibumbly conceive, leſs to the pur 
poſe, and no anſwer at al. * was there ind lg ven as an anſwer to my 
1 that I did not place certainty in fp Glen & ideas, which I faid to 
— vou had no reaſon to bring me into the pal ae becauſe the 
—_ Chriſtzanity, not, myſberigus placed. cergainty in elear and diſtinct 
Aeg. T9 10 me 25 ae dl 1 anſwers, that it 
Wee that aut t ©. Or, mi y. my notions,” 
A reaſon whore: that will th EN 9H our Rl, PP book. into any 
controverſy : for there is no author ſo PPT write he in what controver- 
y he pleaſes, but it is poſſible he may miſtake, or * my notions. 
4 I 2 | THAT 


617 


net. 


P. 128. 


Lett. 2 p. 30. 


i | Page 7. 


P. 15. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


s P. 16. 


down as a freſh complaint that I make in theſe words: this can be no rea- 


tions? Can I think your Lordſhip a man of ſo little ſenſe to make that 
the reaſon of it?“ No, Sir, ſays your Lordſhip, '«* it was becauſe he aſſign- 


gie me that fitisfactivr they Were defigned for; am I to be blamed that I did 
not find them better than they wete ? You 48 me with that author, be- 
cauſe hepltred certainty only in clear and di 


Anſ. p. 36. 


your Lordſhip; and therefore I ought rather to be joined with your Lord- 


now T would divert the meaning oft chem another way!“ 


of the like kind with this herfre . 


of his miſtaking ry hotiens,” And I think it a very natural inference, that if 
joined witk him; any ones actual miſtaking me, is à ſtronger reaſon why [ 


, fame! 
; Ho} at 22 


Mr. Lockz's ſecond Reply to the 


Tur was the force of this your Lordſhiip's anſwer in that place of your 
firſt letter, but what it ſerves for in this place of your ſecond letter, I have not 
wit enough to ſee. The remaindet of it e e 37th-and 38th 
Pages of my ſecond letter, and therefore cunnot but wonder to ſee it repeated 
. here again, without any notice taken of what I'faid in anſwer to it, thor 

you Ter it down here again, a8 you ſay, P. 7, on purpoſe to defend. 


Bor all the defence niads is only to that part of my reply, which you ſet 


A 


„ ſon Why I ſhould be joined with a man that had mifapplied my notions, 
and that no man hath ſo mueh miſtaken and miſapplied my notions as 


„ hip.“ And then you, with ſotne warmth} ſubjoit but is this fair and 
ingenuous dealing to repreſent this matter ſo, as if your Lordſhip had 
joined us together, becauſe hie had miſunderſtood and miſapplied my no- 


ed no other grounds but mine, and that in my on words; however, 
Mx Lord, I did ſet dowen your Words at large in my ſecond letter, and 
* therefore do not ſee how I ebuld be liable tb any charge of unfair or diſin- 
genuous dealing in fepreſenting the matter; which Tam fure you will allow 
as a proof of my not miſfeprefenting, Albee T find you uſe it yourſelf as a 
ſute fence àgainſt any fach accuſation; where you tell me, that you have 
{et down my, words at large; chat I may not complain that your Lordſhip 
miſrepreſents my fenſe!“ The fame an ſwer I muſt defire my reader to apply 
for me to your 7 34 and goth page 7 "where your Lordſhip makes complaints 
. me with the author of Chriſtianity not 


Tut reaſons you ing me with | 
own” verbatim as you gave them; and if they did not 


I 
myſterious, are pat 


| ſtin& ideas. I told your Lord- 
ſhip I did not do fo, and therefore that could he no reaſon for your joining 
me with him. You anfwer, „it Was poffible he might miſtake or miſapply 
my notions: ſo that our agreeing in the notion of certainty (the pretended 
reaſon for which we were Joined) failing; all the reafoh* which is left, 
and'/which'yon offer in this anſwer for your joining of us, is the poſſibility 
the mere poſſibility of any one's miſtaking ne, be a reaſdn for my being 


mould de joined With kim. Hüt if fuch an inference ewe (more than you 
Would have it) the latisfactoriflefs and force of wur anfwer! I hope you will 
> 4+ 4 bi | > | -4 + 4 eg. — rr 
not He angry With me, if T'thnnot change the natute df things 
Vox Lordſhip" indeed adds in that place, that - thete is too much 
<1" reaſo to“ rat 
Wat? TOE h ALY, PHIL 5 57 ZF 
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believe that” che authot thought his notions and mine the 
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-AnswWER. When your Lordſhip ſhall produce that reaſon; it will be ſeen 
eder it were too much or too little. Till; it is produced, there appears no 
reaſon at all; and ſuch concealed reaſon, though it may be too much, can be 
2 1 think, to ive very: little ſatisfaction to me or any body elſe in 

the ne 

Bur to make good what you ines ſaid 1 in your anſwer, your Lordſhip here 
replies, that you did not join us together, becauſe he had miſunderſtood 

< and miſapplied my notions.“ Anſw. Neither did I fay, that therefore you P. 16. 
did join us. But this I crave leave to ſay, that all the reaſon you there gave 

for your joining us together, was. . potlibility of his miſtakin i and min- 
plying my notions. 1 705 

Bur your Lordſhip: now: tells me, No, Sir,” this was not the reaſon of P. 16. 
your joining us; but it was becauſe he aſſigned no other grounds but mine, 
and in my own words.” Anſw. My Lord, I do not remember that in that 

bk place y ou give this as a reaſon for your joining of us; and could not anſwer 

in a place to what you did not there ſay, but to what you there did ſay. 

Now your Lordſhip does ſay it here, here I take the liberty to anſwer it. 

Tux reaſon you now give for your joining. me with that author, is“ be- 
cauſe he aſſigned no other grounds but mine; which; however tenderly 
expreſſed, is to be underſtood, I ſuppoſe, that he did aſſign my grounds. Of 
— — I beſeech your Lordſh var did he aſſign my grounds, and in my words? 
If it were not my grounds of certainty, it could be no manner of reaſon for 
your joining me with him; becauſe the only reaſon why at firſt you made 
him (and me with him): : a gentleman of the new, way of reaſoning, was his 
ſuppoſing clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty,” which was the 
opinion that you declared you oppoſed. Now, my Lord, if You. can ſhew 
where that author has in my words aſſigned my grounds of certainty, there 
will be ſome grounds for what you ſay, © But till your Lordthip. does that, 

it will be pretty hard to believe that to be the, ground of your joining us to- 
gether; which, being no- where to be found, an) ſearve be. thopght the true. 
reaſon of your doing it. c | 
'Your Lordſhip adds, however, now would dinert the wenns of them P. 16. 
« fi. e. thoſe my words] another way? 

AxswW. Whenever you are pleaſed to ſet dawn thoſe wes pe} mine, wherein 
2 author aſſigns my grounds of certainty, it will be ſeen how I now divert 
their meaning another way : till then, they muſt, remain with ſeveral. other 
* your Lordihip's inviſibſe : them, hich are no-where to be found. 

Bor to your aſking me, whether I can think ydur Lordſhip a man of that P. . 
little ſenſe ) I erave leave to reply, that IJ hope it muſt not be concluded, 
that as often as in your way of writing I meet with any thing that does nat 
ſeem to me ſatis factory, and I endeavourito ſhew that it, ec not prove What 
it is made uſe of for, that I preſently Athink your Lordthip a man. of little 

ſenſe. This would be a very hard; rule in, defending one's ſelf; eſpecially 
for me, 3apaintt! ſo great and 1 man, whoſe reaſons and meaning .it is 
not, L find, always enſy for: fo mean a capacity as mine to teach: and there- 
fore 1 have taken great care ta ſet down your words in moſt places, to fecure 
ATW2HA | | myſelf 


P. 16. 


fairly before the trader 83 whether I miſtake it, and how far 


2 


all that drops from 5 


do ſhew that what you ſay is of little force. 


c of it, hi 


Mr. Locx 's ſecond Reply to the 
if dem ches 


of. miſrepreſenting 


your ſenſe, and to W it 


I am to 
ber blamed if I do. And I would have ſet down your whole letter page by 
page as Lanfwered it. would not that have made my book too big. 

Ir I muſt write under this fear, that you apprehend think meanly of you, 
any teaſon you: make uſe of is not 1 in the point 
it is brought for; the cauſes. of uneaſineſs would return too often, and it 
would be better once for all tu conclude your Lordſhip infallible, and ac- 
quieſce in whatever! you ſay, than in every — ſo rude as to tell your 
Lordſhip, L —_— — little ſenſe if that be the interpretation of 
my endeavouring to ſhew, that r reaſons come ſhort any Where. 

My Lord, when you did me the honour to anſwer my firſt letter (which I 


thought might have paſſed fur a ſubmiſſi ve complaint of what I did not well 


| nden rather than a diſpute iti your Lordſhip) you were pleaſed to 


inſert into it direct accuſations/ngainſt my book ; | which looked as if you had 
a-mind to enter into a direct controverſy with me. This oondeſcenſion i in 
your Lordſhip has made me think myſelf under the of the laws of 
controverſy, which: allow a free cxaminang and dn wüng the. weakneſs of the 
reaſons: he by the other ſide. without any offence. I this be not per- 
mitted me, I muſt confeſt I have been — rn! and have been guilty in 
anſwering you any thing at abs for ho eee i. I do 
Not yy HALQAOISD 156: 04, ensuite 
- I rx gm: eee Angie I'was: particularly concerned to 
examine; and what I have bern concerned to examine, I waſh it had given 
me no occaſion for any ether. anſwer, but an admiration of the manner and 
zuſtaeſs of your corrections, and an acknow t of an increaſe of that 
great opinion which I had of your Lordſhip before. But I hope it is not ex- 
from me in this debate, that I ſuhould admit as and concluſive 
Four pen, for ear of ercgeg fo ou diſpleaſure as you 
occafhon; or for fear you ſhould object to me the 
you: had but little ſenſe, as often as 1 endeavoured 


Wurx thoſe words and grounds of mine are neoduced, that aho author of 
Chriſtianity not myſterious afhgned, which your Lordſhip thinks a ſufficient 
reaſon for your joining me with him, in the doctrine of the Trinity; 
I ſhall confider them, and endeavour to give you ſatisfaction about them, as 
well as I have already eon 'thoſe ten . which you have more than 
once quoted out of him, as taken out of my book, and which i all: that your 
has produced out of him of that ind: in all which there is not one 


ſeem here to have upon 
preſumption of thinking 


| HHllable of clear and diſtinct ideas, or of certainty. founded in them. In the 


mean time, in anſwer to your other queſtion, ** but is this fair and ingenuous 
<< dealing?!” I refer my reader to p. 35-38, of my ſecond letter; where he 
may ſee at. large all this hole matter, and all the unfairtieſs and difiogenut- 
ILſubenit to him, to judge whether for Det be Kind 
have draven on me the nero 0 fs enuch: diplc ſure.” . Yo | 
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Voun Lordſhip goes on here, and tells me, that * although you were wil - P. 16. 
« ling to allow me all reaſonable occaſions for my own vindication, as appears 
« by your words ; yet you were ſenſible enough that I had given too Juſt an 
« occaſion to apply them in that manner, as appears by the'next 

Wu was it, I beſeech you, my Lord, that I was to vindicate myſelf from, 
and what was thoſe © them” I had given too juſt an occaſion to apply in that 
manner; and what was that manner they were applied in, and what was the 
occaſion they were fo applied? For I can find none of all theſe in that next 
page to which your Lordſhip refers me. When thoſe are ſet down, the world. 
will be better able to judge of the reaſon you had to join me after the manner 
you did. However, ſaying, my Lord, without proving, I humbly conceive, is 
but ſaying; and in ſuch perſonal matter ſo turned, ſhews more the diſpoſition. 
of the ſpeaker, than any ground for what is ſaid. Your Lordſhip, as a proof 
of your great care of me, tells me at the top of that page, that you had: faid AC. 1.p. 36.- 
ſo much, that nothing could be ſaid more for my vindication: and, before you 
come to the bottom of it, you labour to perſuade the world, that I have need 
to vindicate myſelf. Another poſſibly, who could find in his heart to ſay two 
ſuch things, would have taken care they ſhould not have ſtood in the ſame 
page, where the juxta- poſition might enlighten them too much, and ſurprize 
the fight; But poſſibly your Lordſhip is fo well ſatisfied of the world's: 

— — to believe your profeſſions of good- will to me, as a mark whereof 

you tell me here of your willingneſs = allow me all reaſonable occaſions P. 16. 
to vindicate myſelf; that no- body can fee any thing but e in. 
wintever you ſay, thoug h it appears in ſo different ſnapes. 

I the following Kit your Lordſhip accuſes me'of too nice a piece of ei eri- FP. 
ticiſiny and tells me it-looks lhe ohicdoing: Anſw. I did not expect, in a con- 
troverſy begun and managed as this which your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to 
have with me, to be accuſed of chicaning, without great provocation; be- 
aauſe, the mentioning that word, might perhaps raiſe in the reader's mind- 
ſome odd thoughts Which were better ſpared. But this accuſation made me 


look back into the places you quoted. .1 in work ne and * find We. 
matter to ſtand. thus : 


Toe a pretty large quotation: ſet 4 8 the Pasties nn firſt Wt 
ter, you fubjoin; which words ſeem to expreſs ſo much of a chriſtian ſpirit- Anſ. 1. p. 375 
and temper, that: your Lordſhip cannot believe J intended to give any 
advantage to the enemies of the chriſtian faith; but whether there hath 
not benn too. juſt an occaſion fos them to apply. ene in een rere⸗ 
« 1/2 thing very ſrt fon me to conſide r 1 ha: 8 

he my anſwer, I take notice that the term them,” in chis maſſinko-of" yous Lett. 2. p. 45. 
Lordthip s, can in the eee uage be applied to 
nothing hut“ which words in the beginning n to my words 
immediately preceding. This your Trainee calls chicaning, and gives this 
fealon;for. it, vie. << becauſe any one that reads without a deſign to cavil, would 
© eakily-in them of my words: and notions about which the debate P. 17. 
% was.” That any one that reads that paſſage; with or without deſign 
ta cavil, could _— it intelligible without interpreting * them” E. 1 
readily grant; hu it is eaſy for me or any body to interpret any one's 


meaning 
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meaning contrary to the neceſſary conſtruction and plain import of the words, 
that I crave leave to deny. I am ſure it is not chicaning to preſume that ſo 
great an author as your Lordſhip writes according to the rules of grammar, 
and as another man writes, who underſtands our language, and would be under- 
ſtood: to do the contrary, would be a preſumption liable to: blame, and might 
deſerve the name of chicaning and cavil. And that in this caſe it was not eaſy 
to avoid the interpreting the term them” as I did, the reaſon you give why! 
ſhould have done it, is a farther proof. Your Lordſhip, to ſhew it was eaſy, 
ſays * the poſtſcript comes in but as a parentheſis:” now I challenge any one 
living to ſkew me where in that place the parentheſis muſt begin, and where 
end, which can make * them” applicable to any thing, but the words of my 
poſtſcript. I have tried with more care and pains than is uſually required of a 
| reader in ſuch caſes, and cannot, I muſt 6wn, find where to make a breach 
| in the thread of your diſcourſe, with the imaginary parentheſis, which your 
Lordſhip mentions, and was not, I ſuppoſe, omitted by the — for want 
of marks to print it. And if this, Which you give as the key, that opens 
to the interpretation that I ſhould have made, be fo hard to be found, the 
interpretation itſelf could not be ſo very eaſy as you ſpeak of. 
Bur to avoid all blame for underſtanding that 1 as I did, and to ſe- 

cure myſelf from being ſuſpected to ſeek a ſubterfuge in the natural import 
of your words, againſt what might be conjectured to be your ſenſe, I added, 
Lett.2.p-45- c hut if by any new way of conſtruction, unintelligible to me, the word 
4 them” here ſhall be applied to any paſſages of my Eflay of Human Under- 
| « ſtanding; I muſt humbly crave leave to obſerve this one thing, in the 
| | % whole courſe of what your Lordſhip has deſigned for my ſatisfaction, that 
though my. complaint be of your Lordſhip's manner of applying what J 
« had publiſhed in my Eſſay, ſo as to intereſt me in a controverſy wherein 
] meddled not; yet your Lordſhip all along tells me of others, that have 
« miſapplied I know not what words in my book, after I know not what 
* manner. Now as to this matter, I beſeech your Lordſhip to believe that 
when any one in ſuch a manner applies my words contrary to what I in- 
« tended them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and me a party in that controverſy againſt the Trinity, as your Lordſhip 
< knows I complain your Lordſhip * done; I ſhall complain of them too, 
« and conſider, as well as I can, what ſatis faction they give me and others in 
5 « it.” This paſſage of mine your Lordſhip here repreſents thus, viz. that I ſay, 
F. 17. that if by an unintelligible new way of conſtruction the word “ä them” be 
applied to any paſlages 3 what then? Why then, whoever they 
en are, I intend to complain of them too; But, ſays your Lordſhip, the words juſt 
before tell me who they are, viz. the enemies of the Chriſtian faith. And then 
your Lordſhip aſks, whether this be all that I intend, viz. only to complain 
of them for making me a party in the controverſy againſt the Trinity? 
My Lord, were I given to chicaning, as you call my being ſtopt by faults of 
| grammar that diſturb the ſenſe, and make the diſcourſe incoherent and unin- | 
telligible, if we are to take it from the words as they are, I ſhould not want 
matter enough for ſuch an exerciſe of my pen; as for example, here again, where 
F. 17. your Lordſhip makes me ſay, that if the word them”” be applied to any 
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paſſages in my book, then whoever they are, I intend to complain, &c. Theſe 
being ſet down. for my words, I would be very glad to be able to put them 
into a grammatical conſtruction, and make to myſelf an intelligible ſenſe of 
them. But they being not a word that I have an abſolute power over, to 
place where and for what I will, I confeſs I cannot do it. For the term they” 
in the words here, as your Lordſhip has ſet them down, having nothing that 
it can refer to, but paſſages, or them, which ſtand for words, it muſt be a 
very ſudden metamorphoſis that muſt change them into perſons, for it is for 
perſons that the word * they” ſtands here; and yet I crave leave to ſay, that as 
far as Lunderſtand Engliſh, * they,” is a word cannot be uſed without reference 
to ſomething mentioned before. Y.our Lordſhip tells me, the words juſt be- 
« fore tell me who they are.” The words juſt mentioned before, are theſe; 
if by an unintelligible new way of conſtruction the word . them” be applied 
ta any paſſage af my book: for it is to ſome words before indeed, but 
before in the ſame contexture of diſcourſe, that the word they muſt refer, 
to make it any where intelligible. But here are no perſons mentioned, in 
the. words juſt before, though your Lordſhip tells me the words juſt before 
ſhew who they are; but this juſt before, where the perſons are mentioned 
whom your Lordſhip intends by they here, is ſo far off, that ſixteen 
pages of. your Lordſhip' s letter, one hundred and ſeventy- / Fg pages of my 
ſecond letter, and above one hundred pages of your Lordſhip's firſt letter 
come between : ſo that one muſt read above two hundred and eighty pages 
from the enemies of the chriſtian faith, in the 37th page of your brit letter, 
before one can come to the they whack refers to fem here 1 in the 17th 
page of. your Lordthip's ſecond letter. 

My Lord, it. is my misfortune that I cannot pretend to any figure amongſt 
the men of learning; but I would not for that reaſon be rendered fo deſpicable, 
that I could nat write ordinary ſenſe in my own language ; I muſt beg leave 
therefore to inform my reader, that what your Lordſhip Fas ſet down here as 
mine, is neither my words, nor my ſenſe. For, 

1. ISAx not, if by any unintelligible new, way of conftruQion ;” but I 
ſay, „if by any new way of conſtruction unintelhgible to me:“ which are far 
different expreſſions. For that may be very intelligible to others, which may 
be unintelligible to me. And indeed, my Lord, there are ſo many paſſages 
in your. writings in this controverſy with me, which for their conſtruction, 
as well as otherwile, are ſo unintelligible. to me, that if L ſhould be ſo unman- 
nerly as to meaſure your underſtanding by mine, I ſhould not know what to 
think of them. In thoſe caſes, therefore, I preſume not to go beyond my own 
capacity: I tell your Lordſhip: often (Which I hope modeſty will permit) 
what my weak underftanding will not reach; but I am far from ſaying it is 
therefore abſolutely unintelligible. I leaye to others the benefit of, their 
better judgments, to be enligktened by your Lordſhip, where I am not. 
2. Fux uſe your Lordſhip here makes of theſe words, ( but if by any new 
* Way of — unintelligible to me, the word . them be applied to any 
paſſages in my book; is not the principal, nor the only (as your Lordſhip 
4 it) uſe for which Lfaid them: but this; that if your Lordſhipby “ them 
in that A to be underſtood to ren. chat there were others that miſ⸗ 
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it, is what your words would perſuade your reader is all that I fay here: 


| plied, to make the ſentence to me intelligible) “I intend to complain of 


my Lord, is more than I have time for; and if it were worth while, when it is 
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applied paſſages of my book; this was no ſatisfaction for what your Lordſhip 
had done in that kind. Though this, I obſerved, was your way of defence; 
that when I complained of what your Lordſhip had done, you told me, that 
others had done ſo too: as if that could be any manner of ſatisfaction. I 
added in the cloſe, ©* that when any one in ſuch a manner applies my words 
% contrary to what I intended them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to the 
«« doctrine of the Trinity, and me a party in that controverſy againſt the 
« Trinity, as your Lordthip knows I complain your Lordſhip has done; 
* I ſhall complain of them too, and conſider, as well as I can, what ſatiſ- 
faction they give me and others in it.” Of this © any one” of mine, your 
Lordſhip makes your fore-mentioned “ they,” whether with any advantage 
of ſenſe or clearneſs to my words, the reader muſt judge. However, this 
latter part of that paſſage, with the particular turn your Lordſhip gives to 


would not your Lordſhip, upon ſuch an occaſion from me, ery out again, 
« is this fair and ingenuous dealing?“ And would not you think you had 
reaſon to do ſo? But let us fee what we muſt gueſs your Lordſhip makes 
me ſay, and your exceptions to it. | 

Your Lordſhip makes me fay, ©** whoever they are,” who miſapply my 
words, as I complain your Lordſhip has done (for theſe words muſt be ſup- 


them too: and then you find fault with me for uſing the indefinite word 
« whoever,” and as a reproof for the unreaſonableneſs of it, you ſay, © but 
% the words juſt before tell me who they are.” But my words are not, 
«© whoever they are, but my words are, when any one in ſuch a manner 
applies my words contrary to what I intended them, &c.” Your Lord- 
ſhip would here have me underſtand, that there are thoſe that have done it, 
— rebukes me that I ſpeak as if I knew not any one that had done it; and 
that I may not plead ignorance, you ſay © your words juſt before told me 
„ who they were, viz. the enemies of the chriſtian faith.” 

Wuar mult I do now to keep my word, and fatisfy your Lordſhip ? Muſt 
I complain of the enemies of the chriſtian faith in general, that they have 
applied my words as aforeſaid, and then conſider, as well as I can, what ſatiſ- 
faction they give me and others in it? For that was all I promiſed to do. But 
this would be ſtrange, to complain of the enemies of the chriſtian faith, for 
doing what it is very likely they never all did, and what I do not know that 
any one of them has done. Or mult I, to content your Lordſhip, read over all 
the writings of the enemies of the chriſtian faith, to ſee whether any one of 
them has applied my words, i. e. in ſuch a manner as I complained your Lord- 
ſhip has done, that if they have, I may complain of them too? This truly, 


done, I perceive I ſhould not content your Lordſhip in it. For you aſk me. 
here, is this all I intend, only to complain of them for making me a party 
* in the controverſy againſt the Trinity?” No, my Lord, this is not all. 
promiſed too, ** to conſider as well as I can what ſatisfaction (if they offer any) 
i theygive me and others for fo doing.” And why ſhould not this content your 
Lordſhip in reference to others, as well as it does in reference to yourſelf I 
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have but one meaſure for-your Lordſhip and others. When others treat me 
after the manner you have done, why ſhould it not be enough to anſwer them 
after the ſame manner I have done your Lordſhip ? But perhaps your Lord- 
ſhip has ſome dextrous meaning under this, which I am not quick-fighted 
enough to perceive, and ſo do not reply right, as you would have me. 

I MusST beg my reader's pardon as well as your Lordſhip's for uſing ſo 
many words about paſſages, that ſeem not of themſelves of that importance. 
IJ confeſs, that in themſelves they are not; but yet it is my misfortune, that, 


in this controverſy, your way of writing and repreſenting my ſenſe forces 
me to it. 
Your Lordſhip's name in writing is eſtabliſhed abovecontroul, and therefore 
it will be ill- breeding in one, who barely reads what you write, not to take 
every thing for perfect in its kind, which your Lordſhip fays. Clearneſs, and 
force, and conſiſtence are to be preſumed always, whatever your Lordſhip's 
words be: and there is no other remedy for an anſwerer, who finds it difficult 
any where to come at your meaning or argument, but to make his excuſe for 
it, in laying the particulars before the reader, that he may be judge where the 
fault lies; eſpecially where any matter of fact is conteſted, deductions from 
the firſt riſe are often neceſſary, which cannot be made in few words, nor with- 
out ſeveral repetitions : an inconvenience poſſibly fitter to be endured, than 
that your Lordſhip, in the run of your learned notions, ſhould be ſhackled 
with the ordinary and ſtrict rules of language; and, in the delivery of your 
ſublimer ſpeculations, be tied down to the mean and contemptible rudiments 
of grammar: though your being above theſe, and freed from ſervile ob- 
ſervance in the uſe of trivial particles, whereon the connection of diſcourſe 
chiefly depends, cannot but cauſe great difficulties to the reader. And how- 
ever it may be an eaſe to any great man, to find himſelf above the ordinary 
rules of writing, he who is bound to follow the connection, and find out 
his meaning, will have his taſk much increaſed by it. 

I am very ſenſible how much this has ſwelled theſe papers already, and 
yet I do not ſee how any thing leſs than what I have ſaid could clear thoſe 
paſſages, which we have hitherto examined, and ſet them in their due light. 

Your next words are theſe, “but whether I have not made myſelf too 
much a party in it [i. e. the controverſy againſt the Trinity] will appear 
. * before we have done.” This is an item for me, which your Lordſhip ſeems 

fo very fond of, and ſo careful to inculcate, wherever you bring in any words 
it can be tacked to, that if one can avoid thinking it to be the main end of 
your writing, one cannot yet but ſee, that it could not be ſo much in the 
thoughts and words of a great man, who is above ſuch perſonal matters, and 
which he knows the world ſoon grows weary of, unleſs it had ſome very 
particular buſineſs there. Whether it be the author that has prejudiced you 
againſt his book, or the book prejudiced you againſt the author, ſo it is, I 
perceive, that both I and my Eſſay are fallen under your diſpleaſure. 
IA not unacquainted what great ſtreſs is often laid upon invidious names 
by ſkilful diſputants, to ſupply the want of better arguments. But give me 
leave, my Lord, to ſay, that it is too late for me now to begin to value thoſe 
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marks of good will, or a good cauſe ; and therefore I ſhall ſay nothing more 


to them, as fitter to be left to the examination of the thoughts within your 


own breaſt, from what ſource fuch reaſonings ſpring, and whither they tend. 

I AM going, my Lord, to a tribunal that has a right to judge of thoughts, 
and being ſecure that I there ſhall be found of no party but that of truth (for 
which there is required nothing but the receiving truth in the love of it) l 
matter not much of what party any one ſhall, as may beſt ſerve his turn, 
denominate me here. Your Lordſhip's is not the firſt pen from which J 
have received ſuch ſtrokes as theſe, without any great harm ; I never found 
freedom of ſtile did me any hurt with thoſe who knew me, and if thoſe 


who know me not will take up borrowed prejudices, it will be more to their 


P. 18, 19. 


own harm than mine: ſo that in this, I ſhall give your Lordſhip little other 
trouble but my thanks ſometimes, where I find you ſkilfully and induſtriouſ- 
ly recommending me to the world, under the character you have choſen for 
me. Only give me leave to ſay, that if the Eſſay I ſhall leave behind me 
hath no other fault to fink it but hereſy and inconſiſtency with the articles 
of the chriſtian faith, I am apt to think it will laſt in the world, and do ſer- 
vice to truth, even the truths of religion, notwithſtanding that imputation 
laid on it by ſo mighty a hand as your Lordthip's. | 

Ix your two next paragraphs your Lordſhip accuſes me of cavilling in the 
43d and 44th pages of my ſecond letter, whither for ſhortneſs I refer my rea- 
der. I ſhall only add, that though in the debate about myſteries of faith, 
your adverſaries, as you ſay, are not heathens ; yet any one among us whom 
your Lordſhip ſhould ſpeak of, as not owning the ſcripture to be the foun- 
dation: and rule of faith, would, I preſume, be thought to receive from you 


a character very little different from that of a heathen. Which being a 


part of your compliment to me, will, I humbly conceive, excuſe what! 


there ſaid, from being a cavilling exception. 


P. 20, 21. 


ſatisfaction therein. 


HITHERTO your Lordſhip, notwithſtanding that you underſtood the world 
ſo well, has employed your pen in perſonal matters, how unacceptable ſoever 
to the world you declare it to be: how muſt I behave myſelf in the caſe? 
If I anſwer nothing, my ſilence is ſo apt to be interpreted guilt or conceſſion, 
that even the deferring my anſwer to ſome points, or not giving it in the 
proper place, is reflected on as no ſmall tranſgreſſion, whereof there are two 
examples in the two following pages. And if I do anfwer fo at large, as 
your way of writing requires, and as the matter deſerves, I recal to your 
memory * the ſprings of Modena, by the ebullition of my thoughts.” It 
is hard, my Lord, between theſe two to manage one's felf to your good 
liking: however, I ſhall endeavour to collect the force of your reaſonings, 
wherever I can find it, as ſhort as I can, and apply my anſwers to that, 
though with the omiſſion of a great many incidents deſerving to be taken 
notice of: if my flowneſs, not able to keep pace every-where with your un- 
common flights, ſhall have miſſed any argument whereom you lay any ftrel?; 
if you pleale to point it out to me, I. hall not. fail to endeavour to g1VC you 
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. In the next paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, ** thoſe who are not ſparing 
« of writing about articles of faith, and among them take great care to 
« avoid ſome which have been always eſteemed fundamental. &c. This 
ſeems alſo to contain ſomething perſonal in it. But how far I am concern- 
ed in it I ſhall know, when you ſhall be pleaſed to tell me who thoſe are, 
and then it will be time enough for me to anſwer. 

TH1s is what your Lordſhip has brought in under your ſecond anſwer, in 
theſe four pages, as a defence of it ; and how much of it is a defence of that 
ſecond anſwer, let the reader judge. | 
F AM now come to the third of thoſe anſwers, which you ſaid, p. 7, you 
would lay together and defend. And it is this : | 
„% THAT my grounds of certainty tend to ſcepticiſm, and that in an age 
« wherein the myſteries of faith are too much expoſed by the promoters of 
« ſcepticiſm and- infidelity, it is a thing of dangerous conſequence to ſtart 
« ſuch new methods of certainty, as are apt to leave men's minds more 
« doubtful than before.” 

Tus is what you ſet down here to be defended : the defence follows, 
wherein your Lordſhip tells me that I fay, ** theſe words contain a farther 
« accuſation of my book, which ſhall be confidered in its due place. But. 
„this is the proper place of conſidering it: for your Lordſhip ſaid, that 
« hereby I have given too juſt occaſion to the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, 
te to make uſe of my words and notions, as was evidently proved from my 
* own coneeſſions. And if this be ſo, however you were willing to have 


« you do infiſt upon it, that I cannot clear myſelf from laying that founda- 
„tion, which the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious built upon.” 


underſtand. 
FiesT, I do not underſtand what is meant, by“ this is the proper place; 


your Lordthip's ſecond letter, which you were then writing, though.the ſenſe 
would make me think the 46th page of my ſecond letter, which you were 


nice piece of eriticifiy ; but till it be cleared, I cannot tell what to ſay in my 
exeuſe. Por it is likely your Lordfhip would again aſk me, whether I could 


the 2oth-page' of your ſecond*letter, which no- body can conceive your Lord- 


writ in your firſt? It would be as hard to underſtand, this is,” to mean a 
place in my former letter, which was paſt and done; but it is no wonder for 
me to: be miſtaken in your privilege-word © this.” Beſides, there is this far- 
ther difficulty to underſtand © this is the proper place,” of the 46th page of 


where I did conſider and anfwer it, Was not as proper a place of confidering 
it as the 46th, where I give a reaſon why I deferred it. Farther, if F 


had me explain myſelf to the general ſatisfaction; yet ſince I decline it, 
In which F crave leave to acquaint your Lordſhip with what. I do not 
for, in ordinary conſtruction, theſe words ſeem to denote this 2oth Page of. 
then anſwering, ſhould be meant. This 4 your Lordſhip may think a 


think you a man of ſo little ſenſe, if I ſhould underſtand theſe words to mean. 


flips ſhould think a proper place for me to confider and anſwer what you had 


my former letter; becauſe I do not ſee why the 82d page of that letter, 


underftood what you meant here by this is the proper place,” I ſhould. 
| poſſibly 
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poſſibly apprehend better the force of your argument ſubjoined to prove this, 
whatever it be, to be the proper place; the caſual, particle for,” which in- 
troduces the following words, making them a reaſon of thoſe preceding. 
But in the preſent obſcurity of this matter, I confeſs I do not ſee how your 
having ſaid “ that I gave occaſion to the enemies of the Chriſtian faith,” 
&c. proves any thing concerning the proper place at all. 

' ANOTHER thing that I do not underſtand in this defence, is your inference 
in the next period, where you tell me, “ if this be ſo, you inſiſt upon it that 
* 1 ſhould clear myſelf :” for I do not ſee how your having ſaid what you 
there ſaid (for that is it which“ this” here, if it be not within privilege, 


muſt ſignify) can be a reaſon for your inſiſting on my clearing myſelf of any 


thing, though I allow this to be your Lordſhip's ordinary way of proceed- 


ing, to inſiſt upon your ſuggeſtions and ſuppoſitions in one place, as if they 


were foundations to build what you pleaſed on in another. 

Tuus then ſtands your defence: “ my grounds of certainty tend to ſcep- 
* ticiſm, and to ſtart new methods of certainty is of dangerous conſequence.” 
Becauſe I did not conſider this your accuſation in the proper place of con- 
ſidering it, this is the proper place of conſidering it: becauſe your Lordſhip 
ſaid, I had given too juſt occaſion to the enemies of the Chriſtian faith to 
* make uſe of my words and notions ;” and becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid ſo, 
therefore you inſiſt upon it that I clear myſelf, &c. This appears, to me, to 
be the connection and force of your defence hitherto: if I am miſtaken in 


it, your Lordſhip's words are ſet down, the reader muſt judge whether the 
conſtruction. of the words do not make it ſo. 


., BuT before I leave them, there are ſome things that I crave permiſſion to 
repreſent to your Lordſhip more particularly. | 

1. THAT to the accuſation of Fepticifin, I have anſwered in another, and, 
as I think, a proper place. a | 

2. THAT the accuſation of dangerous conſequence, I have conſidered 
and anſwered in my former letter ; but that being, it ſeems, not the proper 
place of conſidering it, you have not in this your defence thought fit to take 
any notice of it. | 
3. Tr your Lordſhip has not any where 22 that my placing of 
certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is apt 
to leave men's minds more doubtful than they were before; which is what 
your accuſation ſuppoſes. 1 | | 
4. TxaAT you ſet down thoſe words of mine, ** theſe words contain a 
« farther accuſation of my book, which ſhall be conſidered in its due place; 
as all the anſwer which I gave to that new accuſation, except what you take 
notice of, out of my g;th page; and take no notice of what I ſay from 
page 82 to 95; where I conſidered it as I promiſed, and, as I thought, fully 
anſwered it. | 
5. Tur the too juſt occaſion, you ſay, I have given to the enemies of 
* the Chriſtian faith to make uſe of my words _ notions,” wants to be 
proved. 1 Wi 

| 6. THaT 
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6. THAT *© what uſe the enemies of the chriſtian faith have made of my 
« words and notions,” is no-where ſhewn, though often talked of. 

7. THAT: if the enemies of the chriſtian faith have made uſe of my 
« words and notions,” yet that, as I have ſhewn, is no proof, that they are G 
of dangerous conſequence: much leſs is it a proof, that this propoſition, 

« certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 


« jdeas,” is of dangerous conſequence, For ſome words or notions in a 
book, that are of dangerous conſequence, do not make all the propoſitions 
of that book to be of dangerous conſequence. 

8. THAT your Lordſhip tells me, “you were willing to have had me ex- 
« plained myſelf to the general ſatisfaction;“ which is what, in the place 
from which the former words are taken, you expreſſed thus: that my an- 
« ſwer did not come fully up in all things to that which you could wiſh.” 
To which I have given an anſwer: and methinks your defence here ſhould 
have been applied to that, and not the ſame thing (which has been anſwered) 
ſet down again as part of your defence. But pray, my Lord, give me leave 
to aſk, is not this meant for a perſonal matter? which though the world, as 
you ſay, is ſoon weary of, your Lordſhip, it ſeems, is not. 


9. Thar you ſay, „you inſiſt upon it, that I cannot clear myſelf from 
« laying that foundation which the author of Chriſtianity nat myſterious 


« built upon.” Certainly this perſonal matter is of ſome very great conſe- 
P * P * 
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quence, that your Lordſhip, who underſtands the world fo well, inſiſts ſogs 


much upon it. But if it be true, that he built upon my foundation, and if it 
be of ſuch moment to your Lordſhip's buſineſs in the preſent controverſy 


«a 
methinks, without ſo much intricacy, it ſhould not be hard to ſhew it: it + 


but proving what foundation of certainty (for it is of that, all this diſpute is) 
he went upon, which, as I humbly conceive, your Lordſhip has not done; 
and then ſhewing that to be my foundation of certainty; and the buſineſs is 
ended. But inſtead of this your Lordſhip ſays, that“ his account of reaſon 
« ſuppoſes clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty ; that he imagined 
„he built upon my grounds; that he thought his and my notions of cer- 
« tainty to be the ſame; that there has been too juſt occaſion given, for the 
enemies of the Chriſtian faith to apply my words in I know not what 
manner.“ Theſe and the like arguments, to prove that he goes upon my 
grounds, your Lordſhip has uſed; but they are, I confeſs, too ſubtile and too 
fine for me to feel the force of them, in a matter of fact wherein it was fo 
eaſy to produce both his and my grounds out of our books (without all this 
talk about ſuppoſitions and imaginations, and occaſions ſo far remote from 
any direct proof) if it were a matter of that conſequence to be ſo inſiſted 
upon, as your Lordſhip profeſſedly does. 

. Your Lordſhip has ſpent a great many pages to tie me to that author; and 
* you ſtill infiſt upon it, that I cannot clear myſelf from laying that founda- 
tion which the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious built upon.” What 
this great concern in a matter of ſo little moment means, I leave the reader to 
gueſs : for, I beſeech your Lordſhip, of what great conſequence is it to the 


world ? 
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world ? What great intereſt has any truth af religion in this, that I and 
another man (be he who he will) make uſe of the fame grounds to different 


purpoſes ? This I am fure, it tends not to the clearing or confirming any one 


material truth in the world. If the foundation I have laid be true, I (hall 


neither diſown nor diſlike it, whatever this or any other author ſhall build 


upon it; becauſe, as your Lordſhip knows, ill things may be built upcn a 
good foundation, and yet the foundation never the worſe for it. And thera- 
fore if that, or any other author hath built upon my foundation, I ſee nothing 


in it, that I ought to be concerned to clear myſelf from. 


Ix you can thew that my foundation is falſe, or ſhew me a better founda- 
tion of certainty than mine, I promiſe you immediately to renounce and relin- 
quith mine, with thanks to your Lordſhip : but till you can prove, that he 


that firſt invented ſyllogiſm as a rule of right reaſoning, or firſt laid down 


this principle, * that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be; 
is anſwerable for all thoſe opinions which have been endeavoured to be 
proved by mode and figure, or have been built upon that maxim; I hall 
not think myſelf concerned, whatever any one fhall build upon this foun- 
dation of mine, that oertainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 
difagreement of any two ideas, as they are expreſſed in any propoſition: 


much leſs ſhall I think myſelf concerned, for what you ſhall pleaſe to ſup- 


ſe (for that, with ſubmiſſion, is all you have done hitherto) any one has 
built upon it, though he were ever ſo oppoſite ta your Lordſhip in any of the 
opinions he ſhould build on it. | 

Ix that caſe, if he ſhould prove troubleſome to your Lordſhip with any 
aggument pretended to be built upon my foundation, I humbly conceive you 
have no other vemedy, but to ſhew either the foundation falſe, and in that caſe 
I, confeſs myſelf concerned; or his deduction from it wrong, and that I ſha)! 
not be at all concerned in it. But if, inſtead of this, your Lordſhip ſhall find 
no other way to fabxert this foundation of certainty, but by ſaying, the ene- 
mies of the Chriſtian faith build on it,” becauſe you ſuppoſe one author 
builds on it; this I fear, my Lord, will very little advantage the cauſe you de- 
fend, whilſt it ſo viſibly ſtrengthens and gives credit to your adverfaries, rather 
than weakens any foundation they go upon. For the Unitarians, I imagine, 
will be apt to ſmile at ſueh a way of arguing, viz. that they go on this ground, 
becauſe the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious goes upon it, or is ſuppoſed 
by your Lordſhip. to go upon it: and by- ſtanders will do little leſs than ſmile, 
to find my book brought into the Socinian controverſy, and the ground of 


_ certainty laid down in my Eſſay condemned, only becauſe that author is ſup- 


poſed by your Lordſhip to build upon it. For this in ſhort is the caſe, and 
this the way your Lordſhip has uſed in anſwering objections againſt the 


Trinity in point of reaſon. I know your Lordſhip cannot be ſuſpected of 


writing booty: but I fear ſuch a way of arguing, in ſo great a man as your 
Lordſhip, will, “ in' an age wherein the myſteries of faith are too much 
<* expoſed, give too juſt an occaſion to the enemies, and alſo.to the friends 
of the Chriſtian. faith, to ſuſpe that there is a great failure * 
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Bur to paſs by that: this I am ſure is perſonal matter, which the world 
perhaps will think it need not have been troubled with. 

Your Defence of your third Anſwer goes on ; and to prove that the author 
of Chriſtianity not myſterious built upon my foundation, you tell me, that my 
ground of certainty is the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed 
in any propoſition : which are my own words. From hence you urged, 
« that let the propoſition come to us any way, either by human or divine 
« authority, if our certainty depend upon this, we can be no more certain, 
« than we have clear perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas 
« contained in it. And from hence the author of Chriſtianity not myſte- 
« rious thought he had reaſon to reject all myſteries of faith which are con- 
« tained in propoſitions, upon my grounds of certainty.” 

SINCE this perſonal matter appears of ſuch weight to your Lordſhip, that 
it needs to be farther proſecuted ; and you think this your argument, to 
prove that author built upon my foundation, worth the repeating here 
again; I am obliged to enter ſo far again into this perſonal matter, as to 
examine this paſſage, which I formerly paſſed by as of no moment. For it 
is eaſy to ſhew, that what you ſay viſibly proves not, that he built upon 
my foundation; and next, it is evident, that if it were proved that he did 
ſo, yet this is no proof that my method of certainty is bf dangerous conſe- 
quence; which is what was to be defended. 

As to the firſt of theſe, your Lordſhip would prove, that the author of 
Chriſtianity not myſterious built upon my grounds; and how do you prove 
it? viz. “ becauſe he thought he had reaſon to reject all myſteries of faith, 
« which are contained in propoſitions, upon my grounds.” How does it 
appear, that he rejected them upon my grounds? Does he any where ſay 


ſo? No! that is not offered; there is no need of ſuch an evidence of matter 


of fact, in a caſe which is only of matter of fact. But he thought he had 
« reaſon to reject them upon my grounds of certainty.” How does it ap- 
pear that he thought ſo? Very plainly : becauſe let the propoſition come 
to us by human or divine authority, if our certainty depend upon the per- 
« ception of the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas contained in it, we 
* can be no more certain than we have clear perception of that agreement.” 
The conſequence, I grant, is good, that if certainty, i. e. knowledge, con- 
liſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, then we 
can certainly know the truth of no propoſition further than we perceive 
that agreement or diſagreement. But how does it follow from thence, that 
he thought he had reaſon upon my grounds to reje& any propoſition, that 
contained a myſtery of faith; or, as your Lordſhip expreſſes it, all myſte- 
“ ries of faith which are contained in propoſitions ?” 

Wur run your Lordſhip by the word rejecting, accuſes him of not know- 
ing, or of not believing ſome propoſition that contains an article of faith ; or 
what he has done or not done; I concern not myſelf: that which I deny, is the 
conſequence above-mentioned, which I ſubmit to your Lordſhip to be proved. 
And when you have proved it, and ſhewn yourſelf to be ſo familiar with the 
* ot that author, as to be able to be poſitive what he thought, with- 
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. ideas will admit of antecedents and conſequents, and of ſyllogiſm, as the 
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out his telling you; it will remain farther to be proved, that becauſe he 
thought ſo, therefore he built right upon my foundation; for otherwiſe no 
prejudice will come to my foundation, by any ill uſe made of it; nor will 
it be made good, that my method or way of certainty is of dangerous con- 
ſequence; which is what your Lordſhip is here to defend. Methinks your 
Lordſhip's argument here is all one with this : Ariſtotle's ground of certain- 
ty (except of firſt principles) lies in this, that thoſe things which agree in 
a third, agree themſelves: we can be certain of no propoſition (excepting 
firſt principles) coming to us either by divine or human authority, if our cer- 
tainty depend upon this, farther than there is ſuch an + 6 pw A therefore 
the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, thought he had reaſon to reject 
all myſteries of faith, which are contained in propoſitions upon Ariſtotle's 
grounds. This conſequence, as ſtrange as it is, is juſt the ſame with what 
is in your Lordfhip's repeated argument againſt me. For let Ariſtotle's 
ground of certainty be this that I have named, or what it will, how does 
it follow, that becauſe my ground of certainty is placed in the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, therefore the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, 
rejected any propoſition more upon my grounds than Ariſtotle's? And will 


one may make or think he makes of it, be guilty alſo of ſtarting a new me- 
thod of certainty of dangerous conſequence, whether this method be true or 
falſe, if that or any other author whole writings you diſlike, thought he built 
upon it, or be fuppoſed by your Lordſhip to think ſo? But, as I humbly 
conceive, propoſitions, ſpeculative propoſitions ſuch as mine are, about which 
all this ſtir is made, are to be judged of by their truth or falſehood, and not 
by the uſe any one ſhall make of them ; much leſs by the perſons who are 
fuppoſed to build on them. And therefore it may be juſtly wondered, ſince 
hap 6 it is dangerous, why you never proved or attempted to prove it to 
be falſe. | ; 

Bor you complain here again, that I anſwered not a word to this in the 
proper place. My Lord, it I offended your Lordſhip by paſſing it by, be- 
cauſe I thought there was no argument in it; I hope I have now given you 
ſome ſort of ſatisfaction, by ſhewing there is no argument in it, and letting 
you ſee, that your conſequence here could not be inferred from your ante- 
cedent. If you think it may, I defire you to try it in a ſyllogiſm. For, 
whatever you are pleaſed to fay in another place, my way of certainty by 


proper form to try whether the inference be right or no. I ſhall ſet down 
your following words, that the reader may ſee your Lordſhip's manner of 
reaſoning concerning this matter in its full force and conſiſtency, and try it 
in a ſyllogiſm if he pleaſes. Your words are: WS" A ; 
« By. this it evidently appears, that although your Lordſhip was willing 
* to allow me all fair ways of interpreting my own ſenſe ; yet you by no 
means thought, that my words were wholly miſunderſtood or miſapplicd 
* by that author: but rather that he ſaw into the true conſequence of them, 
as they lie in my book. And what anſwer do I give to this? Not a 
word in the proper place for it.” 
3 You 
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You tell me, © you were willing to allow me all fair ways of interpret- 
« ing my own ſenſe.” If your Lordſhip had been conſcious to yourſelf, that 
you had herein meant me any kindneſs, I think I may preſume, you would 
not have minded me here again of a favour, which you had told me of but 
in the receding page, and, to make it an obligation, need not have been 
more Han once talked of; unleſs your Lordſhip thought the obligation was 
ſuch, that it would hardly be ſeen, unleſs I were told of it in words at 
length, and in more places than one. For what favour, I beſeech you, my 
Lord, is it to allow me to do that which needed not your allowance to be 
done, and I could have done (if it had been neceſſary) of myſelf, without 
being blamed for taking that liberty? Whatſoever therefore your meaning 
was in theſe words, I cannot think you took this way to make me ſenſible 
of your kindneſs. 4% | | | | 

Your Lordſhip ſays, “you were willing to allow me to interpret my 
« own ſenſe.” What you were willing to allow me to do, I have done. 
My ſenſe is, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ideas; and my ſenſe therein I have interpreted to be the agree- 
ment or diſagreement, not only of perfectly clear and diſtinct ideas, but 
ſuch ideas as we have, whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear and 
diſtinct or no, Farther, in anſwer to your objection, that it might be of 
dangerous conſequence ; I ſo explained my ſenſe, as to ſhew, that certainty 
in that ſenſe was not, nor could be of dangerous conſequence. This, which 
was the point in queſtion between us, your Lordſhip might have found at 
large explained in the 82d and ten or twelve following pages of my ſecond 
letter, if you had been pleaſed to have taken notice of them. 

Bur it ſeems you were more willing to tell me, that though you were 
“% willing to allow me all ways of interpreting my own ſenſe, yet you by no 
means thought that my words were wholly miſunderſtood or miſapplied by 
te that author, but rather that he ſaw into the true conſequence of them as 
* they lie in my book.” I ſhall here ſet down your Lordſhip's words, where 
(to give me and others ſatisfaction) you ſay, you took care to prevent 
being miſunderſtood,” which will beſt appear by your own words, viz, 
„ that you muſt do that right to the ingenious author of the Eflay of 
„Human Underſtanding, from whom theſe notions are borrowed to ſerve 
other purpoſes than he intended them. It was too plain, that the bold 
« writer againſt the myſteries of our faith, took his notions and expreſſions 
* from thence, and 1 ip could be ſaid more for my vindication, than that 
ehe turned them to other purpoſes than the author intended them?“ This 
you endeavour to prove, p. 43—46, and then conclude; * by which it 
is ſufficiently proved, that you had reaſon to ſay, that my notion was car- 
« ried beyond my intention.” Theſe words out of your firſt letter, I ſhall 
leave here, ſet by thoſe out of your ſecond, that you may at your leiſure, if 
you think fit (for it will not become me to tell your Lordſhip that I am 
willing to allow it) explain yourſelf to the general ſatisfaction, that it may 
be known which of them is now your ſenſe; for they are, I ſuppoſe, too 
much to be together any one's ſenſe at the ſame time. 
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of the agreement or diſagreement. of ideas (for it is from the inference that 


be allowed to have out- done what you ſuppoſe of that gentleman's) has found 
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Mvx intention being thus ſo well vindicated by your Lordſhip, that you 
think nothing could be ſaid more for my vindication, the miſunderſtandin 
or not miſunderſtanding of my book, by that or any other author, is what! 
ſhall not waſte my time about. If your Lordſhip thinks he ſaw into the true 
conſequence of this poſition of mine, that certainty. conſiſts in the perception 


ou ſuppoſe he makes from that my definition of knowledge, that you are 
hats proving it to be of dangerous conſequence) he is beholden to your Lord- 
ſhip for your good opinion of his quick fight: I take no. part in that, one 
way or other. What conſequences, your Lordſhip's quick foht (which muſt 


and charged on that notion as dangerous, I ſhall endeavour to give you ſatiſ- 
faction in. n 3388 = B57 
You farther add, that, “though I anſwered not a word in the proper 
«« place, yet afterwards, Lett. 2. p. 95. (for you would omit nothing that 
« may ſeem to help my cauſe) I offer ſomething towards an anſwer.” 
I SHALL be at a loſs hereafter what to do with the 82d and following pages 
to the 95th; ſince what is ſaid in thoſe Pages of my ſecond letter goes for 


himſelf the trouble to look into my ſecond letter, he will find, that the ar- 
gument I was upon in the 46th page obliged. me to defer what I had farther 
to ſay to your new accuſation ; but that I re-aſſumed it in the 82d, and an- 
ſwered it in that and the following pages. 1 fo, 
Bo r ſuppoſing every writer had not that exactneſs of method, which ſhewed, 
by the natural and viſible connection of the parts of his diſcourſe, that every 
thing was laid in its proper place; is it a ſufhcient anſwer, not to take any 
notice of it ? The reaſon why I put this queſtion, is, becauſe if this be a 
rule in controverſy, I humbly conceive, I might have paſſed over the greateſt 
part of what your Lordſhip has ſaid to me, becauſe the diſpoſition it has un- 

der numerical figures, is ſo far from giving me a view of the orderly connec- 
tion of the parts of your diſcourſe, Tat I have often been tempted to ſuſpect 
the negligence of the printer, for miſplacing your Lordſhip's numbers; 
ſince ſo ranked as they are, they do to me, who am confounded by them, 
loſe all order and connection quite. | 
Tux next thing in the defence, which you go on with, is an exception to 
my uſe of the word certainty. In the cloſe of the anſwer I had made in the 
pages you paſs over, I add, that though the laws of diſputation allow 
« bare denial as a ſufficient anſwer to ſayings without any offer of a proof; 
« yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give your Lordſhip all ſatisfac- 
e tion in what you apprehend may be of dangerous conſequence in my book, 
« as to that article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip 
upon the difficulty of ſhewing wherein that danger lies; but ſhall on the 
« other fide endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip, that that definition of mine, 
« whether true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous cgnſequence 
„to that article of faith. The reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this; be- 
* cauſe it can be of no conſequence to it at all.“ And the reaſon of it _ 
| clear 
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ferent acts of the mind: and that my placing of certainty in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, i. e. that my definition of know- 
ledge, one of thoſe acts of the mind; would not at all alter or ſhake the de- 
finition of faith, which was another act of the mind diſtin&t from it. And 
therefore I added, that the certainty of faith (if your Lordſhip thinks fit to 
« call it ſo) has nothing to do with the certainty of knowledge. And to talk 
« of the certainty of faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the knowledge 
« of believing ; a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand.” 

THESE and other words to this purpoſe in the following paragraphs your 
Lordſhip lays hold on, and ſets down as liable to no ſmall exception : though, 
as you tell me, the main ſtrength of my defence lies in it.” Let what 
ſtrength you pleaſe lie in it, my defence was ſtrong enough without it. For 
to your bare ſaying, ** my method of certainty might be of dangerous con- 
« ſequence to any article of the chriſtian faith,” without proving it, was a 
defence ſtrong enough barely to deny, and put you upon ſhewing wherein 
that danger lies ; which therefore, this main ſtrength of my defence, as you 
call it, apart, I infiſt on. | | | 

Bur as to your exception to what I ſaid on this occaſion, it conſiſts in this, 
that there is a certainty of faith, and therefore you ſet down my ſaying, that 
« to talk of the certainty of faith, ſeems all one as to talk of the knowledge 
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clear from what I had ſaid before, that knowing and believing were two dif- Lett. 2. p. 9o. 


Lett. 2. p. 95. 


« of believing;” as that which ſhews the inconſiſtency of my notion of 4 23, 
« jdeas with the articles of the chriſtian faith.” Theſe are your words here, 4 


and yet you tell me, „that it is not my way of ideas but my way of cer- 
« tainty by ideas, that your Lordſhip is unſatisfied about.” What muſt I do 
now in the caſe, when your words are expreſly, that my notion of ideas have 
an inconſiſtency with the articles of the chriſtian faith ? Muſt I preſume that 
your Lordſhip means my notion of certainty? All that I can do, is to ſearch 
out your meaning the beſt I can, and then ſhew where I apprehend it not 
concluſive. But this uncertainty, in moſt places, what you mean, makes me 
ſo much work, that a great deal is omitted, and yet my anſwer is too long. 


Your Lordſhip aſks in the next paragraph, how comes the certainty of P. 23. 


faith to be ſo hard a point with me?” Anſw. I ſuppoſe you aſk this queſ- 


tion more to give others hard thoughts of my opinion of faith, than to be 


informed yourſelf. For you cannot be ignorant that all along in my Eſſay I 
uſe certainty for knowledge; ſo that for you to aſk me, ** how comes the 
_ & certainty of faith to become ſo hard a point with me?” is the ſame thin 
as for you to aſk, how comes the knowledge of faith, or if you pleaſe, the 
knowledge of believing, to be ſo hard a point with me? A queſtion which, 
I ſuppoſe, you will think needs no anſwer, let your meaning in that doubt- 
{ul phraſe be what it will. | | | 
'T vseD in my book the term certainty for knowledge ſo generally, that no- 
body that has read my book, though much leſs attentively than your Lord- 
ſhip, can doubt of it. That I uſed it in that ſenſe there, I ſhall refer my reader 


but to two places amongſt many to convince him. This, I am ſure, your B. iv.. 1.4. 


3 I have 


Lordſhip could not be ignorant of, that by certainty E mean knowledge, ſince dc 11.89. 


— — . . —— 
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Lett. 1. p. 
81, 82, 107. 
111, 115, 
118, 131, 
138, 158, 
171, 185. 


anſwer, which, for its being out of its proper place, it ſeems you were reſolv- 


Lett. 2. f. 93. 


P. 94. 


Heb. x. 22. 


r 


quote upon this occaſion, would have put it paſt a poſſibility for any one to 


poſe here to mind you of it again. 


Mr. LocKkEe's ſecond Reply to the 


I have ſo uſed it in my letters to you, inſtances whereof are not a few; ſome 
of them may be found in the places marked in the margent: and in my ſe- 
cond letter, what I ſay in the leaf immediately preceding that which you 


make ſhew of a doubt of it, had not that been amongſt thoſe pages of my 
ed not to take notice of; and therefore I hope it will not be beſides my pur- 


AFTER having faid ſomething to ſhew why I uſed certainty and knowledge 
for the ſame thing, I added, that your Lordſhip could not but take notice 
« of this in the 18th ſect. of chap. iv. of my fourth book, it being a paſſage 
«© you had quoted, and runs thus: Wherever we perceive the agreement or 
«« diſagreement of any of our ideas, there is certain knowledge; and where- 
«©. ever we are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the reality of things, there is cer- 
«© tain real knowledge: of wliich having given the marks, I think I have 
«© ſhewn wherein certainty, real certainty, conſiſts.” And I farther add, in 
the immediately following words, “ that my definition of knowledge, in 
* the beginning of the fourth book of my Eſſay, ſtands thus: Knowledge 
t ſeems to be nothing but the perception of the connection, and agreement 
«© or diſagreement, and repugnancy of any of our ideas.” Which is the very 
definition of certainty, that your Lordſhip is here conteſting. ö 

SINCE then you could not but know hae in this diſcourſe, certainty with 
me ſtood for, or was the ſame thing with knowledge ; may not one juſtly 
wonder how you come to aſk me ſuch a queſtion as this, © how comes the 
* knowledge of believing to become ſo hard a point with me?” For that wa; 
in effe& the queſtion that you aſked, when you put in the term certainty. 
ſince you knew as undoubtedly that I meant knowledge by certainty, as that 
I meant believing by faith ; i. e. you could doubt of neither. And that you 
did not doubt of it, is plain from what you ſay in the next page, where you 
endeavour to prove this an improper way of ſpeaking. 

WHETHER it be a proper way of ſpeaking, I allow it to be a fair queſtion. 
But when you knew what I meant, though I expreſſed it improperly, to put 

ueſtions in a word of mine, uſed in a ſenſe different from mine, which 
could not but be apt to inſinuate to the reader, that my notion of certainty de- 
rogated from the wAypeop7piz or full aſſurance of faith, as the ſcripture calls it; 
is what I gueſs, in another, would make your Lordſhip aſk again, ** is this 
« fair and ingenuous dealing?“ 

My Lord, my Bible expreſſes the higheſt degree of faith, which the apoſtle 
recommended to believers in his time, by full aſſurance. But aſſurance of faith, 
though it be what aſſurance ſoever, will by no means down with your Lordſhip 
in my writing. You ſay, I allow aſſurance of faith; God forbid I ſhould do 
otherwiſe; but then you aſæ, why not certainty as well aſſurance? My 
Lord, I think it may be a reaſon not miſbecoming a poor layman, and ſuch 
as he might preſume would fatisfy a biſhop of the church of England, that he 
found his Bible to ſpeak ſo. I find my Bible ſpeaks of the aſſurance of faith, 
but no-where, that I can remember, of the certainty of faith, though in _ 

FHF; 5 places 
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places it ſpeaks of the certainty of knowledge, and therefore I ſpeak fo too; 
and ſhall not, I think, be condemned for keeping cloſe to the expreſſions of 
our Bible, though the ſcripture-language, as it is, does not ſo well ſerve your 
Lordſhip's turn in the preſent caſe. When I ſhall ſee, in an authentick tranſ- 
lation of our Bible, the phraſe changed, it will then be time enough for me 
to change it too, and call it not the affurance, but certainty of faith: but till 
then, I ſhall not be aſhamed of it, notwithſtanding you reproach me with 
it, by terming it, the aſſurance of faith, as I call it; when you might as p 


„31. 
well have termed it, the aſſurance of faith, as your Bible calls it. | 

IT being plain, that by certainty I meant knowledge, and by faith the act 
of believing ; that theſe words where you aſk, how comes the certainty of P. 23. 


« faith to become ſo hard a point with me?” and where you tell me, „ F. 20. | f 
« will allow no certainty of faith; may make no wrong impreſſion on men's 
minds, who may be apt to underſtand them of the object, and not merely of 
the act of believing: I crave leave to ſay with Mr. Chillingworth, „that C 
« T do heartily acknowledge and believe the articles of our faith to be in 
« themſelves truths as certain and infallible, as the very common principles 
« of geometry or metaphyſicks. But that there is not required of us a know- 
« ledge of them, and an adherence to them, as certain as that of ſenſe or 
« ſcience:” and that for this reaſon. (amongſt others given both by Mr. 
Chillingworth and Mr. Hooker) viz. that faith is not knowledge, no 
« more than three is four, but eminently contained in it: ſo that he that 
% knows, believes, and ſomething more; but he that believes, many times 
« does not know; nay, if he doth barely and merely believe, he doth never 
„ know.” Theſe are Mr. Chillingworth's own words. C 

Tua this aſſurance of faith may approach very near to certainty, and not 
come ſhort of it in a ſure and ſteady influence on the mind, I have fo plainl 
declared, that no-body, I think, can queſtion it. In my chapter of reaſon, Eay, b. iv. 
which has received the honour of your Lordſhip's animadverſions, I ſay of © * 916. 
ſome propoſitions wherein knowledge [i. e. in my ſenſe, certainty] fails us, 
* that their probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that aſſent as neceſſarily follows, 
as knowledge does demonſtration.” Does your Lordſhip aſcribe any 
greater certainty than this to an article of mere faith ? If you do not, we are 
it ſeems agreed in the thing; and fo all, that you have ſo emphatically ſaid 
about it, 1s but to correct a miſtake of mine in the Engliſh tongue, if it 
prove to be one: a weighty point, and well worth your Lordſhip's beſtow- 
ing ſo many pages upon. 1 ſay mere faith, becauſe though a man may be 
a chriſtian, who merely believes that there is a God, yet that is not an ar- 
ticle of mere faith, becauſe it may be demonſtrated that there is a God, and 
ſo may certainly be known. . 

Your Lordſhip goes on to aſk, have not all mankind, who have talked P. 23. 
Hof matters of faith, allowed a certainty of faith as well as a certainty of 
* knowledge?” To anſwer a queſtion concerning what all mankind; who have 
talked of faith, have done, may be within the reach of your great learning: | 
as for me, my reading reaches not ſo far. The apoſtles and the evangeliſts, I | 
can anſwer, have talked of matters of faith, but I do not find in my Bible that | 


\ they 


vi. 5 3. 


vi. 5 2. 
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they have any where ſpoken (for it is of ſpeaking here the queſtion is) of the 
certainty of faith; and what they allow, which they do not ſpeak of, I cannot 
tell. I ſay, in my Bible, meaning the Engliſh tranſlation uſed in our church: 
though what all mankind, who ſpeak not of faith in Engliſh, can do towards 
the deciding of this queſtion, I do not ſee; it being about the fignification of 
an Engliſh word. And whether in propriety of ſpeech it can be applied to 
faith, can only be decided by thoſe who underſtand Engliſh, which all man- 

kind, who have talked of matters of faith, I humbly conceive, did not. 
To prove that certainty in Engliſh may be applied to faith, you ſay, that 
P. 24 among the Romans it was oppoſed to doubting ; and for that you bring this 
Latin ſentence, ** Nil tam certum eſt quam quod de dubio certum.” Anſw. 
Certum, among the Romans, might be oppoſed to doubting, and yet not be 
applied to faith, becauſe knowledge, as well as believing, is oppoſed to doubt- 
ing: and therefore unleſs it had pleaſed your Lordſhip 5, oh quoted the author 
out of which this Latin ſentence is taken, one cannot tell whether certum be 
notinit ſpoken of a thing known, and not of a thing believed: though if it 
were ſo, I humbly conceive, it would not prove what you ſay, viz. that it,“ 
i. e. the word certainty (for to that it muſt refer here, or to nothing that! 
underſtand) was among the Romans. applied to faith; for, as I take it, they 
never uſed the Engliſh word certainty: and though it be true, that the Englitli 
word certainty be taken from the Latin word certus, yet that therefore cer- 
tainty in Engliſh is uſed exactly in the ſame ſenſe that certus is in Latin, that 
I think you will not ſay; for then certainty in Engliſh muſt ſignify purpoſe 
and reſolution of mind, for to that certus is applied in Latin. 
Ibid. Vo are pleaſed here to tell me, * that in my former letter” I faid, © that 
„ if we knew the original of words, we ſhould be much helped to the ideas 
they were firſt applied to, and made to ſtand for.” I grant it true, nor ſhall 
I unſay it here. For I ſaid not, that a word that had its original in one 
language, kept always exactly the ſame ſignification in another language, 
into which it was from thence tranſplanted. But if you will give me leave 
| to remind you of it,-E remember that you, my Lord, ſay in the ſame place, 
Vind. p.237. 4 that little weight is to be laid upon a bare grammatical etymology, when 
«© a word is uſed in another ſenſe by the beſt authors.” And I think you 
could not have brought a more proper inſtance to verify that ſaying, than 
that which you produce here. | 
Bor pray, my Lord, why ſo far about? Why are we ſent to the antient 
Romans? Why muſt we conſult (which is no eaſy taſk) all-mankind, who 
have talked of faith, to know whether certainty be properly uſed for faith or 
no; when to determine it between your Lordſhip and me, there is ſo ſure a 
remedy, and ſo near at hand? It it is but for you to ſay wherein certainty 
conſiſts. This, when I gently offered to your Lordſhip in my firſt letter, 

Ani. 1. p. 69. you interpreted it to be a deſign to draw you out of your way. 
IAN lorry, my Lord, you thould think it out of your way to put an end, a 
| ſhort end to a controverſy, which you think of ſuch moment : methinks it 
ſhould not be out of your way, with one blow finally to overthrow an aſſer- 
Lett. 2.p.94- tion, which you think. to be of dangerous conſequence to that article of * 
| | | | & hic 
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« which your Loreal has endeavoured to defend.” 


« book, for having it in it, and to put me upon the defence of it.” This is fo 
expreſs, that your taking no notice of it, puts me at a loſs what to think. To 
ſay that a man ſo great in letters does not know wherein certainty conſiſts, is a 
greater preſumption than I will be guilty of; and yet to think that you do 
know and will not tell, is yet harder. Who can think, or will dare to ſay, 
that your Lordſhip, ſo much concerned for the articles of faith, and engaged 
in this diſpute with me, by your duty, for the preſervation of them, ſhould 
chuſe to keep up a controverſy with me, rather than remove that danger, which 
my wrong notion of certainty threatens to the articles of faith? For, my Lord, 
ſince the queſtion is moved, and it is brought by your Lordſhip to a publick 
diſpute, wherein certainty confiſts, a great many knowing no better, may take 
up with what I have ſaid; and rather than have no notion of certainty at all, 
will ſtick by mine, till a better be ſhewed them. And if mine tends to ſcep- 
ticiſm, as you ſay, and you will not furniſh them with one that does not, 
what is it but to give way to ſcepticiſm, and let it quietly prevail on men, as 
either having my notion of certainty, or none at all? Your Lordſhip indeed 
ſays ſomething in excuſe, in your 75th-page; which, that my anſwer may 
be in the proper place, ſhall be conſidered when we come there. 


I propoſed the ſame 


again, where I ſay, * for this there is a very eaſy remedy : it is but for your 
« Lordſhip to ſet aſide this definition of knowledge, by giving us a better, and 
« this danger 1s over. But you chuſe rather to have a controverſy with my 


Your Lordfhip declares, ** that you are utterly againſt any private mints of P. 25. 


« words.” I know not what the publick may do for your particular ſatisfac- 
tion in the caſe; but till publick mints of words are erected, I know no remedy 
for it, but that you muſt patiently ſuffer this matter to go on in the ſame 
courſe, that I think it has gone in ever ſince language has been in uſe. Here 
in this iſland, as far as my knowledge reaches, I do not find, that ever ſince 
the Saxons time, in the alterations that haye been made in our language, 


that any one word or phraſe has bad its authority from the great ſeal, or 
paſſed by act of parliament. 


Wren the dazzling metaphorof the mintand new milled words, &c.(which 
mightily, as it ſeems, delighted your Lordſhip when you were writing that 
paragraph) wall give you leave to conſider this matter plainly as it is, you will 
find, that the coining of money in publickly authorized mints affords no manner 
of argument againſt private men's meddling in the introducing new, or change- 
ing the ſignification of old words; every one of which alterations always has 
its riſe from ſome private mint. The caſe in ſhort is this; money, by virtue of 
the ſtamp received in the publick mint, which vouches its intrinſick worth, has 
authority to paſs. This uſe of the publick ſtamp would be loſt, if private 
men were ſuffered to offer money ſtamped by themſelves. On the contrary, 
words are offered to the publick by every private man, coined in his private 
mint, as he pleaſes; but it is the receiving of them by others, their very paſting 
that gives them their authority and currency, and not the mint they come out 


of. Horace, I think, has given a true account of this matter, in a country De Arte Poet. 


very jealous of any uſurpation upon the publick authority : 
VOL. I. 4 M „ Multa 


1 
. 


P. 24, 25. 


P. 115. 


But yet whatever change is made in the ſignification or credit of any word by 
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« Multa renaſcentur quæ jam cecidere cadentque, 

Que nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, fi volet uſus, 

cc . * . . ”» 
Quem penes arbitrium & jus & norma loquendi. 


F uſe, this change has always its beginning in ſome private mint: ſo 
orace tells us it was in the Roman language quite down to his time: 


Ego cur acquirere pauca 

Si poſſum invideor? quum lingua Catonis & Enni 
« Sermonem patrium ditaverit, & nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit ? Licuit ſemperque licebit 

«« Signatum præſente nota procudere nomen.“ 


HERE we ſee Horace expreſly ſays, that private mints of words were always 
licenſed ; and, with Horace, I humbly conceive ſo they will always continue, 
how utterly ſoever your Lordſhip may be againſt them. And therefore he that 


offers to the publick new milled words fromhis own private mint, is not always 


in that ſo bold an invader of the publick authority, as you would make him. 
THis I ſay not to excuſe myſelf in the prefent caſe; for I deny, that ] 
have at all changed the fignification of the word certainty. And therefore, 
if you had pleaſed, you might, my Lord, have ſpared your ſaying on this 
occaſion, * that it ſeems our old words muſt not now paſs in the current 
«« ſenſe; and thoſe perſons aſſume too much authority to themſelves, who 


„ will not ſuffer common words to pals in their general acceptation :” and 
other things to the ſame purpoſe in this paragraph, till you had proved that 
in {ſtrict propriety of ſpeech it could be faid, that a man was certain of that 
which he did not know, but only believe. 


Ir you had had time, in the heat of diſpute, to have made a little reſiec- 
tion on the uſe of the Engliſh word certainty in ſtri&t ſpeaking, perhaps your 


- Lordſhip would not have been fo forward to have made my uſing it, only for 


reciſe knowledge, ſo enormous an impropriety ; at leaſt you would nat 
[Bis accuſed it of weakening the credibility of any article of faith. 

IT is true indeed, people commonly fay, they are certain of what they 
barely believe, without doubting. But it is as true, that they as commonly 


ſay that they know it too. But no- body from thence concludes, that be- 
lieving is knowing. As little can they conclude from the like vulgar way 


of ſpeaking, that believing is certainty. All that is meant thereby is no 
more but this, that the full aſſurance of their faith as ſteadily determines 
their aſſent to the embracing of that truth, as if they actually knew it. 
Bur however ſuch phaſes as theſe are uſed to ſhew the ſteadineſs and aſſur- 
ance of their faith, who thus ſpeak ; yet they alter not the propriety of our 
language, which I think appropriates certainty only to knowledge, when in 
ſtrict and philoſophical diſcourſe it is, upon that account, contra- diſtinguiſhed 
to faith; as in this caſe here your Lordſhip knows it is: whereof there is an 
expreſs evidence in my firſt letter, where I fay, © that I ſpeak of belief, and 


* your Lordſhip of certainty; and that I meant belief, and not certainty. 35 
| | ce that. 
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« that I made not an improper, nor unjuſtfiable uſe of the word, certainty, 
„in contra-diſtinguithing it thus to faith, I think I have an unqueſtionable 
« authority, in the learned and cautious Dr. Cudworth, who ſo uſes it: 
« What eſſence, ſays he, is to generation, the ſame is certainty of truth, 
« or knowledge, to faith,” p. x53. 
Your Lordihip ſays, © certainty is common to both knowledge and faith, p. 
« unleſs I think it impoſſible to be certain upon any teſtimony whatſoever.” I 
think it is poſſible to be certain upon the teſtimony of God (for that, I ſuppoſe, 
you mean) where I know that it is the teſtimony of God; becauſe in ſuch a 
caſe, that teſtimony is capable not only to make me believe, but, if I conſider, 
it right, to make me know the thing to be fo; and fo I may be certain. For 
the veracity of God is as capable of making me know a propoſition to be 
true, as any other way of proof can be; and therefore I do not in ſuch a caſe 
barely believe, but know ſuch a propoſition to be true, and attain certainty. 
I ux ſum of your accuſation is drawn up thus: © that I have appropriated P. 26. 
« certainty to the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas in any 
« propoſition ;- and now I find this will not hold as to articles of faith; and 
« therefore I will allow no certainty of faith; which you think is not for the 
advantage of my cauſe.” The truth of the matter of fact is in ſhort this, 
that I have placed knowledge in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas. This definition of knowledge, your Lordſhip ſaid, “ might Lett. 2. 
ebe of dangerous conſequence to that article of faith, which you have endea- P. 94-98. 
«.youred to defend.” This I denied, and gave this reaſon for it, viz. that a 
definition of knowledge, whether a good or bad, true or falſe definition, could 
not be of ill or any conſequence to an article of faith: becauſe a definition of 
knowledge, which was one act of the mind, did not at all concern faith, which 
was another act of the mind quite diſtinct from it. To this then, which was 
the propolition in queſtion between us, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, 
ſhould have anſwered. But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip, by the uſe of the 
word certainty in a ſenſe that I uſed it not, (for you knew I uſed it only for 
knowledge) would repreſent me as having ſtrange notions of faith. Whether 
this be for the advantage of your cauſe, your Lordſhip will do well to confider, P. 27=31. 
Uroð ſuch an uſe of the word certainty in a different ſenſe from what I uſe it 
in, the force of all your Lordſhip ſays under your firſt head, contained in the 
twe or three next paragraphs, depends, as I think; for I muſt own (pardon 
my dulneſs) that I do not clearly comprehend the force of what your Lord- 
ſhip there ſays: and it will take up too many pages to examine it period by 
period. In ſhort therefore, I take your Lordſhip's meaning to be this : 
* THAT there are ſome articles of faith, viz. the fundamental principles P. 27, 23. 
of natural religion, which mankind may attain to a certainty in by reaſon, 
without revelation ; which, becauſe a man that proceeds upon my grounds 
cannot attain to a certainty in by reafon, their credibility to him, when 
they are conſidered as purely matters of faith, will be weakened.” Thoſe 
which, your Lordſhip inſtances in, are the being of a God, providence, and 
the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate. 
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"THis is the way, as I humbly conceive, your Lordſhip takes here to prove 
my grounds of certainty (for fo you call my definition of knowledge) to be 
of dangerous conſequence to the articles of faith. | 

To avoid ambiguity and confuſion in the examining this argument of your 
Lordſhip's, the beſt way, I humbly conceive, will be to lay by the term cer- 
tainty; which your Lordſhip and I uſing in different ſenſes, is the leſs fit to 
make what we ſay to one another clearly underſtood ; and inſtead thereof, to 
uſe the term knowledge, which with me, your Lordſhip knows, is equivalent. 
Your Lordſhip's propoſition then, as far as it has any oppoſition to me, 
is this, that if knowledge be ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, a man cannot attain to the knowledge 
that theſe propoſitions, viz. * that there is a God, a providence, and re- 
Wards and puniſhments in a future ſtate, are true; and therefore the cre- 
« dibility of theſe articles, conſidered purely as matters of faith, will be 
ce weakened to him.” Wherein there are theſe things to be proved by your 
Lordſhip. _ | 
1. THAT upon my grounds of knowledge, i. e. upon a ſuppoſition that 
knowledge conſiſts in 1 apo: ont of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, we cannot attain to the knowledge of the truth of either of thoſe pro- 
poſitions, ' viz. © that there is a God, providence, and rewards and puniſh- 
ments in a future ſtate.” ord non np | 
2, Your Lordſhip, is to prove, that the not knowing the truth of any 
propoſition leſſens the credibility of it; which, in ſhoft, amounts to this, 
that want of knowledge leffens faith in any propoſition propoſed. This is 
the propofition to be proved, if your Lordſhip uſes certainty in the ſenſe I 
uſe it, i. e. for knowledge; in which only uſe of it, will it here bear upon me. 

Bur fince T find your Lordſhip, in theſe two or three paragraphs, to uſc 
the word certainty in fo uncertain a ſenſe, as ſometimes to ſignify knowledge 
by it, and ſometimes believing in general, 1. e. any degree of believing ; 

P.27. give me leave to add, that if ey Lordſhip means by theſe words, let us 
© ſuppoſe a perſon by natural reaſon to attain to a certainty as to the being 
* of a God, i. e. attain to a belief that there is a God, &c. or the ſoul's 
« immortality :” I ſay, if you take certainty in ſuch a ſenſe, then it will 
be incumbent upon your Lordfhip to prove, that if a man finds the natural 
reaſon whereupon he entertained the belief of a God, or of the immortality 
of the ſoul, uncertain, that will weaken the credibility of thoſe fundamental 
articles, as matters of faith: or, which is in effect the ſame, that the weak- 
neſs of the credibility of any article of faith from reaſon, weakens the credi- 
bility of it from revelation.. For it is this which theſe following words 

P. 28. of yours import: © for before, there was a natural credibility in them on the 
account of reaſon; but by going on wrong grounds of certainty, all that 
CIT NT ANTTOS oops thi 

To prove the firſt of theſe propoſitions, viz.. that upon the ſuppoſition that 
Knowledge confiſts in the perception of the agreement, or diſagreement of 
ideas, we cannot attain to the knowledge of the truth of this propoſition, that. 

there is a God; your Lordſhip argues, that I have ſaid, that no idea proves the 
* exiſtence of the thing without itſelf;” which argument reduced to form 2 
5 a and. 
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ſtand thus; if it be true, as I ſay, that no idea proves the exiſtence of the 
thing without itſelf, then upon the ſuppoſition that knowledge conſiſts in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, we cannot attain 
to the knowledge of the truth of this propoſition, “that there is a God:“ 
which argument ſo manifeſtly proves not, that there needs no more to be 
ſaid to it, than to deſire that conſequence to be proved. 


AGAIN, as to the immortality of the ſoul, your Lordſhip urges, that I have P. 28. 


ſaid, that I cannot know but that matter may think; therefore upon m 
ground of knowledge, i. e. upon a ſuppoſition that knowledge conſiſts in the 
erception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, there is an end of the 
ſoul's immortality. This conſequence I muſt alſo deſire your Lordſhip to 
prove. Only I crave leave by the bye to point out ſome things in theſe pa- 
ragraphs,. too remarkable to be paſſed over without any notice. 


ONE is, that you “ ſuppoſe a man is made certain upon my grounds of Ibid. 


« certainty,” i. e. knows by the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas, that there is a God; and yet, © upon a farther examination 
« of my method, he finds that the way of ideas will not do.” Here, my 
Lord, it by my grounds of certainty, my methods, and my way of ideas, 
you mean one and the ſame thing; then your words will have a confiſten- 
cy, and tend to the fame point. But then I muſt beg your Lordſhip to 
conſider, that your ſuppoſition carries a contradiction in it, viz. that your 


Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that by my grounds, my method, and my way of cer- 


tainty, a man is made certain, and not made certain, that there is a God. If 


your Lordſhip means here by my grounds of certainty, my method, and my 


way of ideas, different things, (as it ſeems to me you do) then, whatever 
your Lordſhip may ſuppoſe here, it makes nothing to the point in hand; 


which is to ſhew, that by this my ground of certainty, viz. that knowledge 


conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, a man 
firſt attains to a knowledge that there is a God, and afterwards by the ſame 
grounds of certainty he comes to loſe the knowledge that there is a God; 


which to me ſeems little leſs than a contradiction... 


IT is likely your Lordſhip will fay you mean no ſuch thing; for you al- 
ledge this propoſition, © that no idea proves the exiſtence of any thing with- 

out itſelf ;” and give that as an inſtance, that my way of ideas will not do, 
i. e. will not prove the being of a God. It is true, your Lordſhip does fo.. 
But withal, my Lord, it is as true, that this propoſition, ſuppoſing it to be 
mine, (for it is not here ſet down in my words) contains not my method, 
or way, or notion of certainty; though it is in that ſenſe alone, that. it can: 


here be uſeful to your Lordſhip to call it my method, or the way by ideas. 


. Your Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, that my defining knowledge to conſiſt 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 1deas, ** weakens the 
* credibility of this fundamental article of faith,” that there is a God: what 
is your Lordſhip's proof of it? Juſt this: the ſaying that no idea proves the 

that know 
ledge conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
weakens. the credibility of this fundamental article. This, my Lord, ſeems to: 
me no proof; and all that I can find, that is offered to make it a proof, is only, 


your: 


exiſtence of the thing without itſelf, will not do; ergo, the ſaying 
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your calling theſe propoſitions © my general grounds of certainty, my method 
of proceeding, the way of ideas, and my own principles in point of rea- 
« ſon;” as if that made theſe two propoſitions the ſame thing, and whatſo- 
ever were a conſequence of one, may be charged as a conſequence of the 
other; though it be viſible, that though the latter of theſe be ever ſo falſe, 
or ever ſo far from being a proof of a God, yet it will by no means thence 
follow, that the former of them, viz. that knowledge conſiſts in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, weakens the credibilit 
of that fundamental article. But it is but for your Lordſhip to call them 
both “the way of ideas, and that is enough. - 
Tur I may not be accuſed by your Lordſhip *< for unfair and diſinge- 
<* nuous-dealing, for repreſenting this matter ſo ;” I ſhall here ſet down 
your Lordſhip's words at large: „let us now ſuppoſe a perſon by natural 
<< reaſon to attain to a certainty, as to the being of a God, and immortality 
of the ſoul; and he proceeds upon J. L's general grounds of certainty, 
from the agreement or diſagreement of ideas: and ſo from the ideas of 
«© God and the ſoul, he is made certain of theſe two points before-men- 
tioned. But let us again ſuppoſe that ſuch a perſon, upon a farther ex- 
amination of J. L's method of proceeding, finds that the way of ideas in 
theſe caſes will not do: for no idea proves the exiſtence of the thing 
without itſelf, no more than the picture of a man proves his being, or the 
| viſions of a dream make a true hiſtory; (which are J. L's own expreſ- 
| „ ftons). And for the ſoul he cannot be certain, but that matter may think, 
| % (as J. L. affirms) and then what becomes of the ſoul's immateriality (and 
«« conſequently immortality) from its operations? But for all this, ſays J. L. 
«« his aſſurance of faith remains firm on its baſis. . Now you appeal to any 
«© man of ſenſe, whether the finding, the uncertainty of his own principles, 
which he went upon in point of reaſon, doth not weaken the credibility 
of theſe fundamental articles, when they are conſidered purely as matters 
faith? For before, there was a natural credibility in them on the account 
of reaſon; but by going on wrong, grounds of certainty, all that is 
« loſt; and inſtead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever.” 'Theſc 
are your Lordſhip's own words; and now I appeal to any man of ſenſe, whe- 
ther they contain any other argument againſt my placing of certainty as 1 
do, but this, viz. a man miſtakes and thinks that this propoſition, no idea 
proves the exiſtence of the thing without itſelf, ſhews that in the way cf 
ideas one cannot prove a God: ergo, this propoſition, -** certainty conſiſts 
*in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, weakens the 
«« credibility of this fundamental article, that there is a God.” And ſo of 
the immortality of the ſoul; becauſe I fay, I know not but matter may 
think; your-Lordſhip would infer, ergo, my definition of certainty weakens 
_ the, credibility, of the revelation of the ſoul's immortality, | 
. Your Lordſhip is pleaſed here to call this Propobtiens ce that knowledge or 
« certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, my general grounds of certainty; as if I had ſome more particular 
grounds of certainty. Whereas I have no other ground or notion of certainty, 
but this one alone; all mynotion of certainty is contained in that one particular 
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propoſition: but perhaps your Lordſhip did it, that you might make the 
propoſition above-quoted, viz. no idea proves the exiſtence of the 1 75 
« without itſelf,” under the title you give it, of * the way of ideas, paſs 
for one of my particular grounds of certainty; whereas it is no more any 
ground of certainty of mine, or definition of knowledge, than'any other pro- 
poſition in my book. | 

ANOTHER thing very remarkable in what your Lordſhip here ſays, is, that 
you make the failing to attain knowledge by any way of certainty in ſome 
particular inſtances, to be the finding the uncertainty of the way itſelf; which 
is all one as to ſay, that if a man miſſes by algebra the certain knowledge of 
ſome propoſitions in mathematicks, therefore he finds the way or principles 
of algebra to be uncertain or falſe. This is your Lordſhip's way of reaſoning 
here: your Lordſhip quotes out of me, © that I fay no idea proves the exiſ- 
tence of the thing without itſelf;“ and that I ſay, that one cannot be cer- 
« tain that matter cannot think:” from whence your Lordſhip argues, that 
he who fays ſo, cannot attain to certainty that there is a God, or that the foul 
is immortal; and thereupon your Lordſhip concludes, © he finds the uncer- P. 28. 
% tainty of the principles he went upon, in point of reaſon,” 1. e. that he 
finds this principle or ground of certainty. he went upon in. reaſoning, viz. 
that certainty or knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, to be uncertain. For if your Lordſhip means here, 
by“ principles he went upon in point of reaſon,” any thing elſe but that de- 
finition of knowledge, which your Lordſhip calls my way, method, grounds, 
&c. of certainty, which I and others, to the endangering ſome articles of 
faith, go upon; I crave leave to ſay, it concerns nothing at all the argument 
your Lordihip is upon, which is to prove, that the placing of certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas may be of danger- 
ous conſequence to any article of faith. | 

Your Lordſhip, in the next place, ſays, © before we can believe any thing, P. 29, zo. 
upon the account of revelation, we muſt ſuppoſe there is a God.“ What 
uſe does your Lordſhip make of this? Your Lordſhip thus argues; but by 
my way of certainty, a man 1s made uncertain whether there be a God or no: 
for that to me is the meaning of thoſe words, how can his faith ſtand firm P. 2g. 
as to divine revelation, when he is made uncertain by his own way, whether 
there be a God or no?” or they can to me mean nothing to the queſtion. 
in hand. What is the conclufion from hence? This it mult be, or nothing 
to the purpoſe; ergo, my definition of knowledge, or, which is the ſame 
thing, my placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of ideas, leaves not the articles of faith the fame credibility they 
had before. 

To excuſe my dulneſs in not being able to comprehend. this conſequence, _ 
pray, my Lord, conſider, that your Lordſhip fays ; “before we can believe Ibid. 
any thing upon the account of revelation, it muſt be ſuppoſed that there 
is a God.” But cannot he, who places certainty in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſuppoſe there is a God ? | 
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prehend. For your Lordſhip may mean it thus, ** to ſuppoſe 
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Bur your Lordſhip means by * ſuppoſe,” that one muſt be certain that 


there is a God. Let it be ſo, and let it be your Lordſhip's privilege in contro- 


verſy to uſe one word for another, though of a different ſignification, as I think 
to ſuppoſe” and ** be certain” are. Cannot one that places certainty in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, be certain there is ; 
God? I can aſſure you, my Lord, I am certain there is a God; and yet I own, 
that I place certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas: nay, I dare venture to ſay to your Lordſhip, that I have proved there 
1s a God, and ſee no inconſiſtency at all between theſe two propoſitions, that 
certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
and that it is certain there is a God. So that this my notion of certainty, this 


definition of knowledge, for any thing your Lordſhip has ſaid to the contra- 


ry, leaves to this fundamental article the ſame credibility, and the ſame cer- 
tainty it had before. | 
Your Lordſhip ſays farther, © to ſuppoſe divine revelation, we muſt be 
certain that there is a principle above matter and motion in the world.” 
Here, again, my Lord, your way of writing makes work for my ignorance; 
and before I can either admit or deny this propoſition, or judge what force 
it has to prove the propoſition in queſtion, I muſt diſtinguiſh it into theſe 
different ſenſes, which I think your Lordſhip's way of ſpeaking may com- 
Grin revela- 
tion, we mult be certain, i. e. we muſt believe that there is a principle above 
matter and motion in the world.” Or your Lordſhip may mean thus, we 
«© muſtbe certain, i. e. we muſt know that there is ſomething above matter and 
<< motion in the world.” In the next place your Lordſhip may mean by ſonie- 
thing above matter and motion, either imply an intelligent being; forknow- 


ledge, without Wrong what being it is in, is a principle above matter 


and motion: or your Lordſhip may mean an immaterial intelligent being. 
So that this undetermined way of expreſſing includes at leaſt four diſtinct 
propoſitions, whereof ſome are true, and others not ſo. For, 

i. My Lord, if your Lordſhip means, that to ſuppoſe a divine revelation, 
a man mult be certain, i. e. — certainly know, Per that there is an intel- 
ligent being in the world, and that that intelligent being is immaterial from 
whence that revelation comes; I deny it. For a man may ſuppoſe revelation 
upon the belief of an intelligent being, from whence it comes, without being 


able to make out to himſelf, by a ſcientifical reaſoning, that there is ſuch a 


being. A proof whereof, I humbly conceive, are the Anthropomorphitcs 
among the Chriſtians heretofore, who nevertheleſs rejected not 155 revelation 
of the New Teſtament: and he that will talk with illiterate people in this 
age, will, I doubt not, find many who believe the Bible to be the word of 


| God, though they imagine God himſelf in the ſhape of an old man fitting 


in heaven; which they could not do, if they knew, i. e. had examined and 
underſtood any demonſtration whereby he is proved to be immaterial, with- 
out which they cannot know it. | 

2. Ir your Lordſhip means, that to ſuppoſe a divine revelation, it is neceſ- 
ſary to know, that there is ſimply an intelligent being; this alſo I deny. For 


0 
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to ſuppoſe a divine revelation, it is not neceſſary that a man ſhould know that 
there 1s ſuch an intelligent being in the world : I fay, know, i. e. from things 
that he does know, demonſtratively deduce the proof of ſuch a being: it is 
enough for the receiving divine revelation, to believe, that there is ſuch a 
being, without having by demonſtration attained to the knowledge, that 
there is a God. Every one that believes right, does not always reaſon exactly. 
eſpecially in abſtract metaphyſical ſpeculations: and if no- body can believe 
the bible to be of divine revelation, but he that clearly comprehends the 
whole deduction, and ſees the evidence of the demonſtration, wherein the 
exiſtence of an intelligent being, on whoſe will all other beings depend, is 
ſcientifically proved; there are, I fear, but few Chriſtians among illiterate 
people, to look no farther. He that believes there is a God, though he 
does no more than believe it, and has not attained. to the certainty of know- 


ledge, i. e. does not ſee the evident demonſtration of it, has ground enough 


to admit of divine revelation. The apoſtle tells us, „that he that will come 
* to God, muſt believe that he is; but I do not remember the ſcripture any 
where ſays, that he muſt know that he is. | | 

3. Ix the next place, if your Lordſhip means, that * to ſuppoſe divine 
« revelation, a man muſt be certain, i. e. explicitly believe, that there is a. 
perfectly immaterial being; I ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip's conſideration, 
whether it may not be ground enough for the ſuppoſition of a revelation, to- 
believe that there is an all-knowing unerring being, who can neither de- 
ceive nor be deceived, without a man's preciſely determining in his thoughts, 
whether that unerring omniſcient being be immaterial or no. It is paſt all 
doubt, that every one that examines and reaſons. right, may come to a cer- 
tainty, that God is perfectly immaterial. But it may be a queſtion, Whether 
every one, who believes a revelation to be from God, may have entered into 
the diſquiſition' of the immateriality of his being? Whether, I ſay, every ig- 
notant day-labourer, who believes the bible to be the word of God, has in- 
his mind conſidered materiality and immateriality, and does explicitly believe 
God to be immaterial, I ſhall leave to your Lordſhip to determine, if you 
think fit, more expreſsly than your words do here. 

4. Ir your Lordſhip means, that to ſuppoſe a divine revelation, a man. 
muſt be certain, i. e. believe that there is a ſupreme intelligent being,” 
from whence it comes, who can neither deceive nor be deceived; I grant it 
to he true. Nen NID 36h 

THese being the ſeveral propofitions, either of which may be meant in 
your Lordſhip's ſo general, and to me doubtſul, way of expretfing yourſelf; 
to avoid the length, which a particular anſwer to each of them. would. run 
me into, Iwill venture (and it is a venture to anſwer to an ambiguous pro- 
poſition in one ſenfe, the author has the liberty of ſaying he meant it. 
m another; a great convenience of general, looſe, and doubtful expreſſions) 
Iwill, I fay; venture to anſwer it, in the ſenſe I gueſs moſt ſuited to your 
Lordſhip's purpoſe; and ſee what your Lordſhip proves by it. I will there- 
tore ſuppoſe your Lordſhip's reaſoning to be this; that, $ 
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„To fuppoſe divine revelation, a man muſt be certain, i. e. believe that 

<< there is a principle above matter and motion, 1. e. an immaterial intelligent 

«© being in the world.“ Let it be fo; what does your Lordſhip inter ? 

P. 29. ©© Therefore upon the principle of certainty by ideas, he [i. e. he that places 

„ certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of . 

«© not be certain of [i. e. believe] this.“ This conſequence ſeems a little 

ſtrange, but your Lordſhip proves it thus; “ becauſe he does not know but 
„matter may think; which argument, put into form, will ſtand thus: 

Ir one who places certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas, does not know but matter may think; then whoever places 
certainty. ſo, cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent being in the 
world. n 9 111 1 N 
Bur there is one who, placing certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, does not know but matter may think: 

ERGO, whoever places certainty in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, cannot think that there is an intelligent immaterial 
being. 8 . | 1 - 

Tins argumentation is ſo defective in every part of it, that for fear I ſhould 
be thought to make an argument for your Lordſhip in requital for the anſwer 
your Lordſhip made for me, I muſt deſire the reader to conſider, your Lord- 
ſhip ſays, we mult be certain; he cannot be certain, becauſe he doth not 
«<-{riow :” which in ſhort is, he cannot becauſe he cannot; and he cannot 
Ibid. becauſe he doth not. This conſidered will juſtify the ſyllogiſm I have made 
to contain your Lordſhip's argument in its full force. 

I cou therefore to the ſyllogiſm itſelf, and there firſt I deny the minor, 

which is this nh}. 3» 
Turk is one who, placing certainty in the perception of the agreement 

or diſagreement of ideas, doth not know but matter may think.” 

T BEGIN with this, becauſe this is the foundation of all your Lordſhip's 
argument; and therefore I defire your Lordſhip would produce any one, 
who, placing certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas, does not know but matter may thinx. 

Tux reaſon why I preſs this, is, becauſe, I ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip means 

me here, and would have it thought that I ſay, I do not know but that mat- 

ter may think: but that I do not ſay ſo; nor any thing elſe from whence 

may be inferred what your Lordſhip adds in the annexed words, if they can 

be inferred from it; and conſequently all revelation may be nothing but 

bid. the effects of an exalted fancy, or the heats of a diſordered imagination, as 

„  Spinoſa-affirmed.”: On the contrary, I do ſay, it is impoſſible to con- 

B. iv. c. 10. << ceive that matter, either with or without motion, could have originally in 
$ 10. and from itſelf perception and knowledge.” And having in that chapter 
eſtabliſhed this truth, that there is an eternal, immaterial, knowing being, 
IL think no- body but your Lordſhip could have imputed to me the doubting, 
that there was ſuch a being, becauſe I ſay in another place, and to another 
purpoſe, it is impoſſible. for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas, 
% without revelation, to diſcover, whether omnipotency has not Sire to 
9 R . FO 9 00 lome 
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« ſome ſyſtems of matter, fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive and think, or 
1 elſe joined and fixed to matter ſo diſpoſed a thinking immaterial ſubſtance: 
« jt being in reſpect of our notions not much more remote from our com- 
« prehenſions to conceive, that God can, if he pleafes, ſuperadd to our idea 
« of matter a faculty of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another 
« ſubſtance, with a faculty of thinking.” From my ſaying thus, that God 
(whom I have proved to be an immaterial being) by his omnipotency, may, 
for aught we know, ſuperadd to ſome parts of matter a faculty of thinking, 
it requires ſome ſkill for any one to repreſent me, as your Lordſhip does here, 
as one ignorant or doubtful whether matter may not think; to that degree, 
« that I am not certain, or I do not believe that there is a principle above 
« matterand motion in the world, and conſequently all revelation may be 
* nothing but the effects of an exalted fancy, or the heats of a diſordered 
« imagination, as Spinoſa affirmed.” For thus I, or ſome body elſe (whom 
I defire your Lordſhip to produce) ſtands painted in this your Lordſhip's ar- 
gument from the ſuppoſition of a divine revelation; which your Lordſhip 
brings here to prove, that the defining of knowledge, as I do, to conſiſt in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, weakens the cre- 
dibility of the articles of the Chriſtian faith. + HEY 
Bur if your Lordſhip thinks it ſo dangerous a poſition to ſay, © it is not 

4 much harder for us to conceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to 
« matter a faculty of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſub- 
« ſtance with a faculty of thinking; (which is the utmoſt I have ſaid con- 
cerning the faculty of thinking in matter:) I humbly conceive it would be 
more to your pars to prove, that the infinite omnipotent Creator of all 
things out of nothing, cannot, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to ſome parcels of 
matter, diſpoſed as he ſees fit, a faculty of thinking, which the reſt of mat- 
ter has not; rather than to repreſent me, with that candour your Lordſhip 
does, as one, who fo far makes matter a thinking thing, as thereby to queſ- 
tion the being of a principle above matter and motion in the world, and con- 
tequently to take away all revelation : which how natural and genuine a re- 
8 it is of my ſenſe, expreſſed in the paſſages of my Eſſay, which I 
ave above ſet down, I humbly ſubmit to the reader's judgment and your 
Lordſhip's zeal for truth to determine; and ſhall not ſtay to examine whether 
man may not have an exalted fancy, and the heats of a diſordered imagina- 
tion, equally overthrowing divine revelation, though the power of thinking 
be placed only in an immaterial ſubſtance. | 
I comet now to the ſequel of your major, which is this: 


* diſagreement of ideas, does not know but matter may think; then who- 
ever places certainty ſo, cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent 
being in the world.” | n 
Tur conſequence here is from does not to cannot, which I cannot but 
wonder to find in an argument of your Lordſhip's. For he that does not to- 
day believe or know, that matter cannot be ſo ordered by God's omnipotency, 
as to think (if that ſubverts the belief of an immaterial intelligent being in the 
world) may know or believe it to-morrow; or if he ſhould never know or 
„ believe 


„Ir any one who places certainty in the perception of the agreement or 
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and they were well choſen by your Lordſhip, to ſhew that the way of ideas 


that there is a God? 
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believe it, yet others who deſine knowledge as he does, may know or believe it. 
Unleſs your Lordſhip can prove, that it is impaſſible for any one, who de- 
fines knowledge to conſiſt in the perception: of the agreement or diſagrec- 
ment of ideas, to know or believe that matter cannot think. But this, as ! 
remember, your Lordſhip has not attempted any where to prove. And yet 
without this, your Lordthip's way of reaſoning is no more than to argue, one 
cannot do a thing becauſe another does not do it. And yet upon this ſtrange 
conſequence is built all that your Lordſhip brings here to prove, that my 
definition of knowledge weakens the credibility of articles of faith, v. g. 
IT weakens the credibility of this fundamental article of faith, that there is 
a God! How 1o? Becauſe I who have ſo defined, knowledge, ſay in my 
Eſſay, That the knowledge of the exiſtence of any other thing [but of God] 
* We can have only by ſenſation; for there being no neceſſary connection of real 
« exiſtence with any idea a man hath in his memory, nor of any other exiſ- 
** tence but that of God, with the exiſtence of any particular man; no parti- 
„ cular man can know the exiſtence of any other being, but only when, by 
actual operating upon him, it makes itſelf perceived by him: for the having 
«© the idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the exiſtence of that 
thing, than the picture of a man evidences his being in the world, or the 
«© vifions of a dream make thereby a true hiſtory.” For ſo are the words of 
my book, and not as your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to ſet them down here: 


would not do; i. e. in my way of ideas, I cannot prove there is a God. 
Bur ſuppoſing I had ſaid in that place, or any other, that which would 
hinder the proof of a God, as I have not, might I not ſee my error, and alter or 
renounce that opinion, without changing my definition of knowledge? Or 
could not another man, who defined knowledge as I do, avoid thinking, as 
your Lordſhip ſays I ſay, “that no idea proves the exiſtence of the thing 
«« without itſelf; and ſo be able, notwithſtanding my ſaying ſo, to prove 


AGAIN, your Lordſhip argues, that my definition of knowledge weakens the 
credibility of the articles of faith, becauſe it takes away revelation; and your 
roof of that is, ©* becauſe I do not know, whether matter may not think.” 

Tas ſame ſort of argumentation your Lordſhip goes on with in the next 
page, where you ſay; © again, before there can be any ſuch thing as aſſurance 
s of faith upon divine revelation, there muſt be a certainty as to ſenſe and 
tradition; for there can be no revelation pretended now, without immediate 

_ «« inſpiration: and the baſis of our faith is a revelation contained in an ancient 
* book, whereof the parts were delivered at diſtant times, but conveyed 
« down to us by an univerſal tradition. But now, what if my grounds 
aof certainty. can give us no aſſurance as to theſe things? Your Lordſhip 
« ſays you do not mean, that they cannot demonſtrate matters of fact, which 
*«« -it were moſt unreaſonable to expect, but that theſe grounds of certainty 
<< make all things uncertain; for your Lordſhip thinks you have proved, that 
this way of ideas cannot give a ſatisfactory account, as to the exiſtence of 
the plaineſt objects of ſenſe; becauſe reaſon cannot perceive the connection 
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% between the objects and the ideas: how then can we arrive to any certainty 
in perceiving thoſe objects by their ideas?“ 


Ar l. the force of which argument lies in this, that I have ſaid (or am 


ſuppoſed to have ſaid, or to hold; for that I ever ſaid fo, I do not remember) 
that ** reaſon cannot perceive the connection between the objects and the 
„ideas: Ergo, whoever holds that knowledge conſiſts in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, cannot have any aflurance of faith 
upon divine revelation. | 

My Lord, let that propoſition, viz. * that reaſon cannot perceive the con- 
« nection between the objects and the ideas, be mine as much as your Lord- 
ſhip pleaſes, and let it be as inconſiſtent as you pleaſe, with the aſſurance of 
faith upon divine revelation: how will it follow from thence, that the placing 
of certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas is the 
cauſe that there cannot be any ſuch thing as the aſſurance of faith upon divine 
« reyelation” to any body? Though I who hold knowledge to conſiſt in the 
perception of the agreement and diſagreement of ideas, have the misfortune 
to run into this error, viz. that reaſon cannot perceive the connection between 
« the objects and the ideas,” which is inconſiſtent with the aſſurance of faith 
upon divine revelation ; yet it is not neceſſary that all others who with me 
hold, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas, ſhould alſo hold, that reaſon cannot perceive the connection between 
e the objects and the ideas,” or that I myſelf ſhould always hold it; unleſs 
your Lordſhip will ſay, that whoever places certainty, as I do, in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, muſt neceſſarily hold all the errors 
that I do, which are inconſiſtent with, or weaken the belief of any article of 
faith, and hold them incorrigibly. Which has as much conſequence, as if I 
ſhould argue, that becauſe your Lordſhip, who lives at Worceſter, does ſome- 
times miſtake in quoting me; therefore no-body who lives at Worceſter can 
quote my words right, or your Lordſhip can never mend your wrong quota- 


tions. For, my Lord, the holding certainty to conſiſt in the perception of the 


agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is no more a neceflary cauſe of holding 
thoſe erroneous propoſitions, which your Lordſhip imputes to me, as weaken - 
ing the credibility of the mentioned articles of faith, than the place of your 
Lordſhip's dwelling is a neceflary cauſe of wrong quoting. 

I SHALT. not here go about to-trouble your Lordſhip, with divining again 
what may be your Lordſhip's preciſe meaning in ſeveral of the propoſitions con- 
tained in the paſſages above ſet down; eſpecially that remarkable ambiguous, 
and to me obſcure one, viz. there muſt be a certainty as to ſenſe and tradi- 
tion.“ I fear I have waſted too much of your Lordſhip's, and my reader's 
time in that employment already ; and there would be no end, if I ſhould 
endeavour to explain whatever I am at a loſs about the determined ſenſe of, 
in any of your Lordſhip's expreſſions. tnt 

OxLy I will crave leave to beg my readers to obſerve, that in this firſt head, 
which we are upon, your Lordſhip has uſed the terms certain and certainty 
near twenty times, but without determining in any of them, whether you 
mean knowledge, or the full aſſurance of faith, or any degree of believing ; 


though 
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though it be evident, that in theſe pages your Lordſhip uſes certainty for all 
theſe three: which ambiguous uſe of the main word in that diſcourſe, cannot 
but render your Lordſhip's ſenſe clear and perſpicuous, and your argument 
very cogent ; and no doubt will do ſo to any one, who will be but at the pains 
to reduce that one word to a clear determined ſenſe all through theſe few pa- 
ragraphs. * N 9 | 

; Your Lordſhip ſays, have not all mankind, who have talked of matters of 
« faith, allowed a certainty of faith, as well as a certainty of knowledge ?” 
Anſ. But did ever any one of all that-mankind allow it as a tolerable way of 
ſpeaking, that believing in general (for which your Lordſhip has uſed it) which 
contains in it the loweſt degree of faith, ſhould be called certainty? Could he, 
who ſaid, © I believe, Lord, help my unbelief !”” or any one who is weak in 
faith, or of little faith, be ene ſaid to be certain, or de dubio certus,” 
of what he believes but with a weak degree of aſſent? I ſhall not queſtion 
what your Lordſhip's great learning may authorize ; but I imagine every one 
hath not ſkill, or will not aſſume the liberty to ſpeak ſo. - 

Ir a witneſs before a judge, aſked upon his oath whether he were certain 
of ſuch a thing, ſhould - anſwer, Yes, he was certain; and, upon farther - 
demand, ſhould give this account of his certainty, that he believed it; would 
he not make the court and auditors believe ſtrangely of him ? For to ſay that 
a man is certain, when he barely believes, and that perhaps with no great aſſur- 
ance of faith, is to ſay that he is certain, where he owns an uncertainty. For 
he that ſays he barely believes, acknowledges that he aſſents to a propoſition 
as true, upon bare probability. And where any one aſſents thus to any propoſi- 
tion, his afſent excludes not a poſſibility that it may be otherwiſe; and where, 
in any one's judgment, there is a poſſibility to be otherwiſe, there one cannot 
deny but there is ſome uncertainty ; and the leſs cogent the probabilities ap- 
pear, upon which he aſſents, the greater the uncertainty. So that all barely 
probable proofs, which procure aſſent, always containing ſome viſible poſſi- 
bility that it may be otherwiſe (or elſe it would be demonſtration) and con- 
ſequently the weaker the probability appears, the weaker the aſſent, and the 
more the uncertainty ; it thence follows, that where there is ſuch a mixture 
of uncertainty, there a man is ſo far uncertain : and therefore to ſay, that a 
man is certain where he barely believes or aſſents but weakly, though he 
does believe, ſeems to me to ſay, that he is certain and uncertain together. 
But though bare belief always includes ſome degrees of uncertainty, yet 1t 
does not therefore neceſſarily include any degree of wavering ; the evidently 
ftrong probability may as ſteadily determine the man to aſſent to the truth, 
or make him take the propoſition for true, and act accordingly, as know- 
ledge makes them ſee or be certain that it is true. And he that doth ſo, as to 
truths. revealed in the ſcripture, will ſhew his faith by his works ; and has, 
for aught I can ſee, all the faith neceſſary to a Chriſtian, and required to 
falvation. - £464 Fo | A | 

Mx Lord, when I confider the length of my anſwer here, to theſe few pages 
of your Lordſhip's, I cannot but bemoan my own dulneſs, and own my unfitneſs 
to deal. with ſo learned an adverſary, as your Lordſhip, in controverſy : for l 


know not how to anſwer but to a propoſition of a determined ſenſe. Whilſt 
WS | It 
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it is yague and uncertain in a general or equivocal uſe of any of the terms, 
I cannot tell what to ſay to it. I know not but ſuch comprehenſive ways 
of expreſſing one's ſelf, may do well enough in declamation ; but in reaſon- 
ing there can be no judgment made, till one can get to ſome poſitive de- 
termined ſenſe of the ſpeaker. If your Lordthip had pleaſed to have con- 
deſcended ſo far to my low capacity, as to have delivered your meaning here 
determined to any one of the ſenſes above ſet down, or any other that you 
may have in theſe words I gathered them from; it would have ſaved me a 
great deal of writing, and your Lordſhip loſs of time in reading. I ſhould 
not ſay this here to your Lordſhip, were it only in this one place that I find 
this inconvenience, It is every-where in all your Lordſhip's reaſonings, that 
my want of underſtanding cauſes me this difficulty, and againſt my will 
multiplies the words of my anſwer : for notwithſtanding all that great deal 
that I have already ſaid to theſe few pages of your Lordſhip's; yet my de- 
fence is not clear, and ſet in its due light, unleſs I ſhew in particular of 
every one of thoſe propoſitions (ſome whereof I admit as true, others I deny 
as not ſo) that it will not prove what is to be proved, viz. that my placing 
of knowledge in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
leſſens the credibility of any article of faith, which it had before. 
_ Your Lordſhip having done with the fundamental articles of natural reli- 
gion, you come in the next place to thoſe of revelation ; to enquire, as your 
Lordſhip ſays, © whether thoſe who embrace the articles of faith, in the 
10 way of ideas, can retain their certainty of thoſe articles, when theſe ideas 
« are quitted.” What this inquiry is, I know not very well, becauſe I nei- 
ther underſtand what it is to embrace articles of faith in the way of ideas, 
nor know what your Lordſhip means by retaining their certainty of thoſe 
articles, when theſe ideas are quitted. But it is no ſtrange thing for my 
ſhort fight, not always diſtinaly to diſcern your Lordſhip's meaning: yet 
here I preſume to know that this is the thing to be proved, .viz. that m 
« definition of knowledge does not leave to the articles of the Chriſtian 
* faith the ſame credibility they had before.” The articles your Lordſhip 
inſtances in, are, | | . a 
i. Taz reſurrection of the dead. And here your Lordſhip proceeds juſt in 
the ſame method of arguing, as you did in the former : your Lordſhip brings 
ſeveral paſſages concerning identityout of my Eſſay, which you ſuppoſe incon- 
fiſtent with the belief of the reſurrection of the ſame body; and this is your 
argument to prove, that my defining of knowledge to conſiſt in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ** alters the foundation of this 
article of faith, and leaves it not the ſame credibility it had before.” Now, 
my Lord, granting all that your Lordſhip has here quoted out of my chapter of 
identity and diverſity, to be as falſe as your Lordſhip pleaſes, and as inconſiſtent 
as your Lordſhip would have it, with the article of the reſurrection from the 
dead; nay, granting all the reſt of my- whole Eſſay to be falſe ; how will it 


follow from thence, that the placing certainty in the perception of the agree? 


ment or diſagreement of ideas, weakens the credibility of this article of faith, 
that © the dead ſhall riſe?” Let it be, that I who place certainty in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas am guilty of errors, that weaken 
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lame perception, may not run into thoſe errors, and ſo not have their be- 


| thip cannot but remember, if you pleaſe to recolle& what is faid in your 
* 21ſt and following pages, and what, in the 95th page of my ſecond letter, 


P. 44. 


taken for proofs of this propoſition, that my definitioin of certainty leſſens 
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the credibility of this article of faith; others who place certainty in the 


lief of this article at all ſhaken. "$63 LY | 
Your Lordſhip therefore, by all the long diſcourſe you have made here 
againſt my notion of perſonal identity, to prove that it weakens the credibility 
of the reſurrection of the dead, ſhould you have proved it ever fo clearly, 
has not, I humbly conceive, ſaid therein any one word towards the proving, 
that my definition of knowledge weakens the credibility of this article of 
faith. For this, my Lord, is the propoſition to be proved, as your Lord- 


quoted by your Lordſhip, it was deſigned as an anſwer to. And ſo I proceed 
to the next articles of faith your Lordſhip inſtances in. Your Lordſhip ſays, 

2. TRR next articles of faith which my notion of ideas is inconſiſtent 
« with, are no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity, and the incarnation of our Sa- 
% viour.“ Where I muſt humbly crave leaye to obſerve to your Lordſhip, 
that in this ſecond head here, your Lordſhip has changed the queſtion from 
my notions of certainty to my notion of ideas. For the queſtion, as I have 
often had occafion to obſerve, to your Lordſhip, is, whether my notion of 
certainty, i. e. my placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas, alters the foundation, and leſſens the credibility of 
any article of faith? This being the queſtion between your Lordſhip and me, 
ought, I humbly conceive, ine eſpecially to have been kept-cloſe to in this 
article of the Trinity; becauſe it was upon the account of my notion of 
certainty, as prejudicial to the doctrine of the Trinity, that my book was 
firſt brought into this diſpute. But your Lordſhip offers nothing, that J 
can find, to prove that my definition of knowledge or certainty does any way 
leflen the credibility of either of the articles here mentioned, unleſs your in- 
fiſting upon ſome ſuppoſed errors of mine about nature and perſon, muſt be 


the credibility of the articles of the Trinity, and our Saviour's incarnation. 
And then the anſwer I have already given to the ſame way of argumentation: 
uſed by your Lordſhip, concerning the articles of a God, revelation, and the 
reſurrection, I think may ſuffice. | . 

HavinG, as I beg leave to think, ſhewu that your Lordſhip has not in 
the leaſt proved this propoſition, that the placing of certainty in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, weakens: the credibility of 
any one article of faith, which was your former accuſation againſt this (as 
your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call it) * new method of certainty, of fo dan- 
«« gerons confequence to that article of faith which your Lordſhip has en- 
«« deavoured to defend; and all that your terrible repreſentation. of it be- 
ing, as I hymbly conceive, come to juſt nothing: I come now to vindicate 
my book from your new accuſation in your laſt letter, and to ſhew that you 
no more prove the paſſages you alledge out of my Effay to have any incon- 
ſiſtency with the articles of the Chriſtian. faith you oppoſe them to, than you 
have proved by them, that my definition-of knowledge weakens the credibi- 
lity-of any of thoſe articles. . 
* | 4, IHE 
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of the reſurrection of the dead; and concerning that, you ſay, © the reaſon 
of believing the reſurrection of the ſame body, upon my grounds, is from 
« the idea of identity. Anſw. Give me leave, my Lord, to ſay that the rea- 
ſon of believing any article of the chriſtian faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is 
here ſpeaking of) to me and upon my grounds, is its being a part of divine 
revelation. Upon this ground I believed it, before I either writ that chap- 
ter of identity and diverſity, and before I ever thought of thoſe propoſitions 
which your Lordſhip quotes out of that chapter, and upon the ſame ground 
I believe it ſtill; and not from my idea of identity. This ſaying of your 
Lordſhip's therefore, being a propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor allowed 
by me to be true, remains to be proved. So that your foundation failing, 
all your large ſuperſtructure built thereupon comes to nothing. | 

Bor, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to repre- 
ſent to your Lordſhip, that I thought you undertook to make out that m 
notion of ideas was inconſiſtent with the articles of the chriſtian faith. But 
that which your Lordſhip inſtances in here, is not, that I yet know, any 
article of the chriſtian faith. The reſurrection of the dead, I acknowledge 
to be an article of the chriſtian faith : but that the reſurrection of the ſame 
body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame body, is an article of the chriſtian 
faith, is what, I confeſs, I do not yet know. 

Ix the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all the articles of 
the chriſtian faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to preach the reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the reſurrection from the dead, in many places: but I 
do not remember any place, where the reſurrection of the ſame body is fo 


much as mentioned. Nay, which is very remarkable in the caſe, I do not 


remember in any place of the New Teſtament (where the general reſurrection 
at-the laſt day is ſpoken of) any ſuch expreſſion as the reſurrection of the 
body, much leſs of the ſame body. And it may ſeem to be, not without 
ſome ſpecial reaſon, that where St. Paul's diſcourſe was particularly concern- 
ing the body, and ſo led him to name it; yet when he ſpeaks of the reſur- 
rection, he ſays, you, and not your bodies. 1 Cor. vi. 14. 

I sAy, the general reſurrection at the laſt day; becauſe where the reſurrec- 
tion of ſome particular perſons, preſently upon our Saviour's reſurrection, is 
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1. Tux article of the chriſtian faith your Lordſhip begins with, is that p. 32. 


mentioned, the words are, „The graves were opened, and many bodies of Matth.xxvii, 
« ſaints, which ſlept, aroſe and came out of the graves after his reſurrection, and 5?» 53+ 


« went into the holy city, and appeared to many.” Of which peculiar way of 
ſpeaking of this reſurrection, the paſſage itſelf gives a reaſon in theſe words, 
appeared to many ;” i. e. thoſe who ſlept, appeared, ſo as to be known to 
be riſen. But this could not be known, unleſs they brought with them the 
evidence, that they were thoſe: who had been dead, whereof there were theſe 
two proofs ; their grayes were opened, and their bodies not only gone out of 
them, but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who had known them formerly 
alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they had been thoſe who 


had been dead ſo long, that all who knew them once alive were now gone, 
thoſe towhom they appeared might have known them to be men, but could not 


have known they were riſen from the dead, becauſe they never knew they had 
VOL. I. 40 been 
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to thole of their acquaintance whom they appeared to. And it is probable 


. 34» 35+ 


P. 37. 


the general reſurrection) that their bodies aroſe: becauſe they were the ſame 
that were then lying in their graves, the moment before they roſe." 


to him, viz. that at the laſt day the dead ſhall be raiſed,” without de- 


propoſes ; and cannot be accuſed of holding any thing inconſiſtent with it, if 


ſenſe; which I do not find propoſed in holy writ as an article of faith. 


| <. graves hall hear his voice, and ſhall come forth.” From whence your Lord- 


is raiſed, unleſs, as your Lordſhip argues againſt me, you can make it out, 
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been dead. All that by their appearing they could have known, was, that they 
were ſo many living ſtrangers, of whoſe reſurrection they knew nothing. It 
was neceflary therefore, that they ſhould come in ſuch bodies, as might in make 
and fize, &c. appear to be the ſame they had before, that they might be known 


they were ſuch as were newly dead, whoſe bodies were not diſſolved and diſſi- 
pated; and therefore it is particularly faid here (differently from what is (aid of 


BuT your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame body : and let 
us grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think you have proved it 
mult be the ſame body; will you therefore ſay, that he holds what is incon- 
ſiſtent with an article of faith, who having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's 
interpretation of the ſcripture, nor your reaſons for the ſame body, in your 
ſenſe of ſame body; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not underſtanding them, 
or not perceiving the force of them ; believes what the- ſcripture propoſes 


termining whether it ſhould be with the very ſame bodies or no ? 

I x xow your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular interpretations 
of ſcripture into articles of faith; and if you do not, he that believes < the 
«« dead ſhall be raiſed,” believes that article of faith which the ſcripture 


it ſhould happen, that what he holds is inconſiſtent with another propoſition, 
Viz. that the dead ſhall be raiſed with the ſame bodies,” in your Lordſhip's 


Bor your Lordſhip argues, © it muſt be the fame body; which, as you 
explain ſame body, is not the ſame individual particles of matter, which 
« were united at the point of death; nor the ſame particles of matter, that 
«« the finner had at the time of the commiſſion of his fins. But that it muſt 
tc be the ſame material ſubſtance, which was vitally united to the ſoul here; 
i. e. as I underſtand it, the ſame individual particles of matter, which were, 
ſome time during his life here, vitally united to the ſoul. | 

- Your firſt argument, to prove that it muſt be the ſame body in this ſenſe of 
the ſame body, is taken from theſe words of our Saviour: All that are in the 


ſhip argues, that theſe words, all that are in the graves,” relate to no other 
ſubſtance, than what was united to the ſoul in life; becauſe “ a different ſub- 
« ſtance cannot be ſaid to be in the graves, and to come out of them.” Which 
words of your Lordſhip's, if they prove any thing, prove that the ſoul too 18 
lodged in the grave, and raiſed out of it at the laſt day. For your Lordſhip ſays, 
< can a different ſubſtance be ſaid to be in their graves, and come out of them?” 
So that according to this interpretation of theſe words of our Saviour, no other 
ſubſtance being raiſed, but what hears his voice; and no other ſubſtance hearing 
his voice, but what being called comes out of the grave; and no other ſubſtance 
coming out of the grave, but what was in the grave; any one muſt conclude, 
that the ſoul, unleſs it be in. the grave, will make no part of the perſon that 


1 « that. 
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« that a ſubſtance which never was in the grave may come out of it,” or 
that the ſoul is no ſubſtance... _ 15 | 

_ Bur, ſetting aſide the ſubſtance of the ſoul, another thing that will make 
any one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Saviour's words be 
neceſſarily to be received as their true ſenſe, is, that it will not be very eaſily 
reconciled to your ſaying, you do not mean by the ſame body. © the ſame P. 34. 
« individual particles which were united at the point of death.” And yet 
by this interpretation of our Saviour's words, you can mean no other particles 
but ſuch as were united at the point of death: becauſe you mean no other 
ſubſtance, but what comes out of the grave; and no ſubſtance, no particles 
come out, you ſay, but what were in the grave: and I think your Lord- 
ſhip will not ſay, that the particles that were ſeparate from the body by per- 
ſpiration, before the point of death, were laid * in the grave. 

Bur your Lordſhip, I find, has an anſwer to this; viz. © that by compar- P. zy. 
ing this with other places, you find that the words [of our Saviour above 
« quoted] are to be underſtood of the ſubſtance of the body, to which the ſoul 
« was united; and not to (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ of) thoſe individual 
particles, i. e. thoſe individual particles that are in the grave at the reſur- 
rection: for ſo they mult be read, to make your Lordſhip's ſenſe entire, and 
to have the purpoſe of your anſwer here. And then methinks this laſt ſenſe 
of our Saviour's words given by your Lordſhip, wholly overturns the ſenſe 
which you have given of them above ; where from thoſe words you preſs the 
belief of the reſurrection of the ſame body, by this ſtrong argument, that a 
ſubſtance could not, upon hearing the voice of Chriſt, © come out of the 
grave, which was never in the grave.” There (as far as I can underſtand 
your words) your Lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's words muſt be under- 
| ſtood of the particles in the grave, © unleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, one can 
make it out that a ſubſtance which was never in the grave, may come out 
of it.” And here your Lordſhip expreſly ſays, “that our Saviour's words 
« are to be underſtood of the ſubſtance of that body, to which the ſoul was 
* fat any time] united, and not to thoſe individual particles that are in the 
« grave.” Which put together, ſeems to me to ſay, that our Saviour's words 
are to be underſtood of thoſe particles only that are in the grave, and not of 
thoſe particles only which are in the grave, but of others alſo which have at 
any time been vitally united to the ſoul, but never were in the grave. 

Taz next text your Lordſhip brings, to make the reſurrection of the ſame 
body, in your ſenſe, an article of faith, are theſe words of St. Paul: © For we 2 Cor. v. 10. 
** muſt all appear before the judgment- ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whe- 

ther it be good or bad.” To which your Lordſhip ſubjoins this queſtion; 

Can theſe words be underſtood of any other material ſubſtance, but that body P. 38. 
in which theſe things were done?” Anſw. A man may ſuſpend his deter- 
mining the meaning of the apoſtle to be, that a ſinner ſhall ſuffer for his ſins 

in the very ſame body wherein he committed them; becauſe St. Paul does not 

lay he ſhall have the very ſame body when he ſuffers, that he had when he 

ſinned. The apoſtle ſays indeed, “done in his body.” The body he had, and 
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not the ſame, i. e. made up of the fame individual 


P. 34. 


. << raiſed at the laſt day.” And 
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did things in at five or fifteen, was no doubt his body, as much as that which 
he did things in at fifty was his body, though his body were not the very 
fame body at thofe different ages: and fo will the body, which he ſhall haye 
after the reſurrection, be his body, though it be not the very ſame with that 
which he had at five, or fifteen, or fifty. He that at threeſfcore is broke on 
the wheel, for a murder he committed at twenty, is punithed for what he 
did in his body; though the body he has; i. e. his body at threeſcore, be 
rticles of matter, that 
that body was, which he had forty: years before. When your Lordſhip 
has reſolved with yourſelf, what that fame immutable he is, which at the 
laſt judgment ſhall receive the things done in his 'body; your Lordſhip will 
eafily tee, that the body he had, when an embryo in 2 womb, when a 


| 3 coats, when a man marrying a wife, and when bed-rid dy- 


ing of a conſumption, and at laft, which he ſhall have after his reſurrection; 
are each of them his body, though neither of them be the ſame body, the 


one with the other. | 


Bur farther to your Lordſhip's queſtion, can theſe words be underſtood of 
«« any other material ſubſtance, but that body in which theſe things were 
done?” I anfwer, theſe words of St. Paul may be underſtood of another mate- 
rial ſubſtance, than that body in which theſe things were done; becauſe your 
Lordſhip teaches me, and gives me a ſtrong reafon fo to underſtand them. 
Your Lordfhip fays, that you do not ſay the fame particles of matter, which 
„ the finner had at the very time of the commiſſion of his fins, ſhall be 
7 your Lordſhip gives this reaſon for it: for 
* then a long finner muſt have a vaſt body, confidering the continual ſpend- 
ing of particles by perſpiration.” Now, my Lord, if the apoſtle's words, 
as your Lordſhip would argue, cannot be underſtood of any other material 
fabftance, but that body in which theſe things were done; and no- body, 
upon the removal or change of ſome of the particles that at any time make 
it up, is the ſame material ſubſtance, or the ſame body: it will, I think, 
thence follow, that either the finner muſt have alt the ſame individual parti- 
cles vitally united to his foul, when he is raiſed, that he had vitally united to 
his ſoul, when he finned: or elſe St. Paul's words here cannot be underſtood 
to mean the ſame body in which the things were done.” For if there were 
other particles of matter in the body, wherein the thing was done, than in 
that which is raifed, that which is raifed cannot be the ſame body in which 
they were done : unlefs that-alone, which has juſt all the ſame individual 
icles when any action is done, being the fame body wherein it was done, 
that alſo, which has not the fame individual particles wherein that action 
was done, can be the ſame body wherein it was done; which is in effect to 
make the. ſame body ſometimes to be the fame, and ſometimes not the ſame. 
Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the fame body to have not all, 
but no other particles of matter, but ſuch as were ſome time or other vitally 
united to the ſoul before: but ſuch a body, made up of part of the particles 
ſome time or other vitally united to the ſoul; is no more the ſame body 
wherein the actions were done in the diſtant parts of the long finner's lite, 
than that is the ſame body in which a quarter, or half, or three quarters, 
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of the fanie particles, that made it up, are wanting. For example; a finner 
has afted here in his body an hundred years; he is raiſed at the laſt day, but 
with what body? The fame, ſays your Lordſhip, that he ated in; becauſe 
St. Paul fays he muſt. receive the things done in his body.“ What there- 
fore muſt his body at the reſurrection conſiſt of? Muſt it conſiſt of all the 
particles of matter that have ever been vitally united to his ſoul? for they, 
in ſucceſſton, have all of them made up his body, wherein he did theſe 
things. No, fays your Lordſhip, that would make his body too vaſt; it 
ſuffices to make the ſame body in which the things were done, that it con- 
ſiſts of ſome of the particles, and no other but ſuch as were ſome time, du- 
ring his life, vitally united to his foul. But according to this account, his 
body at the reſurrection being, as your Lordſhip ſeems to limit it, near the 
fame ſize it was in ſome part of his life; it will be no more the ſame body, 
in which the things were done in the diſtant parts of his life, than that is 
the fame body, in which half, or three quarters, or more of the individual 
matter, that then made it up, is now wanting. For example, let his body, 
as fifty years old, conſiſt of a million of parts; five hundred thouſand at leaſt 
of thoſe: parts will be difterent from thoſe which made up his body at ten 
s, and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical particles that made 
up his body at fifty, or any other ſeaſon of his life ; or to gather them pro- 


tally united to his foul ; they will no more make the ſame body, which 
was his, wherein ſome of his actions were done, than that is the ſame body, 
which has but half the ſame particles: and yet all your Lordſhip's argument 
here for the ſame body, is, becauſe St. Paul fays it muſt be his body, in which 
theſe things were done; which it could not be, © if any other ſubſtance were 
joined to it, 1. e. if any other particles of matter made up the body, 
which were not vitally united to the ſoul, when the action was done. 
AGAIN, your Lordſhip ſays, that you do not ſay the ſame individual 
particles [ſhall make up the body at the reſurrection] which were united at 
« the point of death; for there mult be a great alteration in them, in a linger- 
ing diſeaſe, as, if a fat man falls into a conſumption.” Becauſe it is likely 
your Lordſhip thinks theſe particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered body would 
be too few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, vigorous, well-fized body, 
as it has pleaſed your Lordſhip to proportion out in your thoughts to men at the 
reſurrection; and therefore ſome ſmall portion of the particles formerly united 
vitally to that man's ſoul, ſhall be re- aſſumed to make up his body to the bulk 
your Lordſhip judges convenient: but the greateſt part of them ſhall be left 
out, to avoid the making his body more vaſt than your Lordſhip thinks will 
be fit, as appears by theſe your Lordſhip's words immediately following, 
viz. that you do not ſay the ſame particles the ſinner had at the very time 
“of commiſſion of his ſins, for then a long finner muſt have a vaſt body.” 
Bu then pray, my Lord, what muſt an embryo do, who, dying within a 
few hours after his body was vitally: united to his foul, has no particles of 
matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his body of that 
ſize and proportion which your Lordfhip ſeems to require in bodies ER 
1 oy 3: 1 INT; NN. reſur- 
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miſcuouſly out of thoſe which at different times have ſucceſſively been vi- 
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reſurrection ? or muſt we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall 
pittance of matter, and that yet imperfect body to eternity; becauſe it is an 


article of faith to believe the reſurrection of the very fame body ? i. e. made 
up of only ſuch particles as have been vitally united to the ſoul. For if it be 


. ſo, as your 3 ſays, „that life is the reſult of the union of ſoul and 
0 


*« body,” it will follow, that the body of an embryo, dying in the womb, may 
be very little, not the thouſandth part of an ordinary man. For ſince from 
the firſt conception and beginning of formation, it has life, and * life is the 
<< reſult of the union of the ſoul with the body; an embryo, that ſhall die 
either by the untimely death. of the mother, or by any other accident pre- 
ſently after it has life, muſt, according to your Lordſhip's doctrine, remain 
a man not an inch long to eternity; becauſe there are not particles of mat- 
ter, formerly united to his ſoul, to make him bigger; and no other can be 
made uſe of to that purpoſe: though what greater congruity the ſoul hath 
with any particles of matter, which were once vitally united to it, but are 
now ſo no longer, than it hath with particles of matter, which it was never 
united to; would be hard to determine, if that ſhould be demanded. 
| By theſe, and not a few other the like conſequences, one may ſee what 
ſervice they do to religion and the Chriſtian doctrine, who raiſe queſtions, 
and make articles of faith about the reſurrection of the ſame body, where the 
ſcripture ſays nothing of the ſame body; or if it does, it is with no ſmall 
reprimand to thoſe who make ſuch an enquiry. * But ſome man will ſay, 
* how are the dead raiſed up? and with what body do they come? Thou 
fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not quickened except it die. And that 
which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that body that ſhall be, but bare 
grain; it may chance of wheat or ſome other grain: but God giveth it 
* a body as it hath pleaſed him.” Words, I ſhould think, ſufficient to de- 
ter us from determining any thing for or againſt the ſame body being raiſed 
at the laſt day. It ſuffices, that all the dead ſhall be raiſed, and every one 
appear and anſwer for the things done in this life, and receive according to 
x things he hath done in his body, whether good or bad. He that believes 
this, and has ſaid nothing inconfiitent herewith, I preſume may, and muſt 
be acquitted from being guilty of any thing n with the article of 
the reſurrection of the dead. fk. [2 1 | 
Bur your Lordſhip, to prove the reſurrection of the ſame body to be an 
article of faith, farther aſks, how could it be ſaid, if any other ſubſtance 
« be joined to the ſoul at the reſurrection, as its body, that they were the 
ce things done in or by the body?“ Anſw. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a man at 
an hundred years old, that hath then another ſubſtance joined to his ſoul, 
than he had at twenty, that the murder or drunkenneſs he was guilty of at 
twenty, were things done in the body: how, by the body” comes in 
here, I do not ſee. 1 2366 0d 2001; Lf es 
Your Lordſhip adds, “and St. Paul's diſpute about the manner of raiſing 
ce the body might ſoon have ended, if there was no neceſſity of the ſame body. 
Anſw. When I underſtand what argument there is in theſe words to prove the 
reſurrection of the ſame body, without the mixture of one new atom of matter, 
-T ſhall know what to ſay to it. In the mean time this I underſtand, 4 
t. 
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St. Paul would have put as ſhort an end to all diſputes about this matter, if 
he had ſaid, that there was a neceſſity of the ſame body, or that it ſhould be 
the ſame body. | 


« no reſurrection of the dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed.” From which your ** 


grant other dead, as certainly raiſed as Chriſt was; for elſe his reſurrection 
would be of no uſe to mankind. But I do not ſee how it follows that they 
ſhall be raiſed with the ſame body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe words 
annexed; © andcan there be any doubt, whether his body was the ſame ma- 
« terial ſubſtance which was unitcd to his ſoul before?” I anſwer, none at 
all; nor that it had juſt the ſame diſtinguiſhable lineaments and marks, yea, 
and the fame wounds that it had at the time of his death. If therefore your 
Lordihip will argue from other bodies being raiſed as his was, that they muſt 
keep proportion with his in ſameneſs; then we muſt believe, that every man 
ſhall be raiſed with the ſame lineaments and other notes of diſtinction he had 
at the time of his death, even with his wounds yet open, if he had any, be- 


what your Lordſhip ſays of a fat man falling into a conſumption, and dying. 
Bur whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's meaning in that 
place, this to me feems a conſequence that will need to be better proved, viz. 
that our bodies mutt be raiſed the ſame, juſt as our Saviour's was? becauſe 
St. Paul fays, © if there be no reſurrection of the dead, then is not Chriſt 
« riſen.” For it may be a good conſequence, Chriſt is riſen, and therefore 
there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead; and yet this may not be a good con- 
ſequence, Chriſt was raiſed with the ſame body he had at his death, therefore 
all men ſhall be raiſed with the ſame body they had at their death, contrary to. 
what your Lordthip ſays concerning a fat man dying of a conſumption. But 
the caſe I think far different betwixt our Saviour, and thoſe to be raiſed at 
the laſt day. OY 

1. His body ſaw not corruption, and therefore to give him another body, 
new moulded, mixed with other particles, which were not contained in it as 
it lay in the grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to deſtroy 
his body to frame him a new one without any need.. But why with the re- 
maining particles of a man's body long ſince diſſolved and mouldered into 
duſt and atoms (whereof poſſibly a great part may have undergone variety of 
changes, and entered into other concretions even in the bodies of other men) 
other new particles of matter mixed. with them, may not ſerve to make his. 
body again, as well as the mixture of new and different particles of matter 
with the old, did in the compaſs of his life make his i I think no rea- 
ſon can be given. 

Tunis may ſerve to ſhew, why, though the materials of our Saviour's body 
were not changed at his reſurrection; yet it does not follow, but that the 
body of a man, dead and rotten. in his grave, or burnt, may at the laſt day 
have ſeveral new particles in it, and that without any inconvenience.. Since: 
Whatever 
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Taz next text of ſcripture you bring for the ſame body, is, * if there be 2 Cor. xv. 


Lordſhip argues, it ſeems then other bodies are to be raiſed as his was.” I P. 38. 


cauſe our Saviour was fo raiſed; which ſeems to me ſcarce reconcilable with P. 34. 
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whatever matter is vitally united to his foul, is his body, as much as is 


that, which was united to it when he was born, or in any other part of his 
life. | POTN Fe LION 

2. Ix the next place, the ſize, ſhape, figure, and lineaments of our Saviour's 
body, even to his wounds, into which doubting Thomas put his fingers and 
hand, were to be kept in the raiſed body of our Saviour, the ſame they were 
at his death, to be a conviction to his diſciples, to whom he ſhewed himſelf, 
and who were to be witneſſes of his reſurrection, that their maſter, the very 
ſame man, was crucified, dead and buried, . and raiſed again; and therefore 
he was handled by them, and eat before them after he was riſen, to give them 
in all points full ſatisfaction that, it was really he, the ſame, and not another, 


nor a ſpectre or apparition of him: though I do not think your Lordſhip 


will thence argue, that becauſe others are to be raiſed as he was, therefore it 
is neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he eat after his reſurrection, others at 
the laſt day ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed from the dead; which 
ſeems to me as good an argument, as becauſe his undiſſolved body was raiſed 
out of the grave, juſt as it there lay entire, without the mixture of any new 
particles, therefore the corrupted and conſumed bodies of the dead at the re- 
ſurrection ſhall be new-framed only out of thoſe ſcattered particles, which 
were once vitally united to their ſouls, without the leaſt mixture of any one 
ſingle atom of new matter. But at the laſt day, when all men are raiſed, 


there will be no need to be aſſured of any one particular man's reſurrection. 


It is enough that every one ſhall appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, 
to receive according to what he had done in his former life; but in what ſort 
of body he ſhall appear, or of what particles made up, the ſcripture having 
ſaid nothing, but hot it ſhall be a ſpiritual body raiſed in incorruption, it is 
not for me to determine. 1 . 

Your Lordſhip aſks, *© were they [who ſaw our Saviour after his reſur- 
% rection] witneſſes only of ſome material ſubſtance, then united to his ſoul?” 
In anſwer, I beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our Saviour 
was to be known to be fame man (to the witneſſes that were to ſee him, 
and teſtify his reſurrection) by his ſoul, that could neither be ſeen, nor 
known to be the ſame; or by his body, that could be ſeen, and, by the diſ- 
cernible ſtructure and marks of it, be known: to be the fame? When your 
Lordſhip has reſolved that, all that you ſay in that page will anſwer itſelf. 
But becauſe one man cannot know another to be the ſame, but by the out- 
ward viſible lineaments, and ſenſible marks he has been wont to be known 
and diſtinguiſhed by; will your Lordſhip therefore argue, that the great 
judge at the laſt day, who gives to each man, whom he raiſes, his new body, 
ſhall not be able to know who is who, unleſs he give to every one of them a 
body, juſt of the ſame figure, fize, and features, and made up of the very 
ſame individual particles he had in his former life? Whether ſuch a way of 
arguing for the reſurrection of the ſame body to be an article of faith, contri- 
butes much to the ſtrengthening the credibility of the article of the reſur- 
rection of the dead, I ſhall leave to the judgment of others. | 
Fe WW | | | FARTHER, 
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FARTHER, for the proving the reſurrection of the ſame body to be an 


6 


article of faith, your Lordſhip ſays: “ but the apoſtle infiſts upon the reſur- p. 40. 


* rection of Chriſt, not merely as an argument of the poſſibility of ours, 


« but of the certainty of it; becauſe he roſe, as the firſt-fruits ; Chriſt the 1 Cor. xv. 
« firſt-fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's at his coming.” Anſw. No 29, 23. 


doubt the reſurrection of Chriſt is a proof of the certainty of our reſurrection. 
But is it therefore a proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body, conſiſting of 
the. ſame individual particles which concurred to the making up of our bod 


here, without the mixture of any one other particle of matter ? I confeſs I 
ſee no ſuch conſequence. | 


Bur your Lordſhip goes on: «St. Paul was aware of the objections in P. 40. 


« men's minds, about the _" of the ſame body; and it 1s of great 
« conſequence, as to this artief& to ſhew upon what grounds he proceeds. 
« But ſome men will ſay, how are the dead raiſed up, and with what body 
« do they come? Firſt, he ſhews, that the ſeminal parts of plants are won- 
« derfully improved by the ordinary providence of God, in the manner of 
« their vegetation.” Anſw. I do not perfectly underſtand what it is “ for 
« the ſeminal parts of plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordinary 
« providence of God, in the manner of their vegetation;” or elſe perhaps I 
ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the proof of the reſurrection of the 
fame body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe. | 


IT continues, they ſow bare grain of wheat, or of ſome other grain, but P. 40. 


% God giveth it a body, as it hath pleaſed him, and to every ſeed his own 
« body. Here, ſays your Lordſhip, is an identity of the material ſubſtance 
« ſuppoſed.” It may be ſo. But to me a diverſity of the material ſubſtance, 
i. e. of the component particles, is here ſuppoſed, or in direct words faid. For 


3 


— 


the words of St. Paul, taken all together, run thus, that which thou ſoweſt, Ver. 37. 


thou ſoweſt not that body which ſhall be, but bare grain:“ and ſo on, as 
your Lordſhip has ſet down the remainder of them. From which words 
of St. Paul, the natural argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus: if the bod 
that is put in the earth in ſowing, is not that body which ſhall be, then the 
body that is put in the grave, is not that, i. e. the ſame, body that ſhall be. 


Bur your Lordſhip proves it to be the ſame body, by theſe three Greek P. 40. 


words of the text, I owka, which your Lordſhip interprets thus, “that 
proper body which belongs to it.” Anſw. Indeed by thoſe Greek words, 
To Ii S, Whether our tranſlators have rightly rendered them “his own 
body,“ or your Lordſhip more rightly “ that proper body which belongs 
to it,“ I formerly underſtood no more but this, that in the production of 


wheat and other grain from ſeed, God continued every ſpecies diſtin ; fo that 


from grains of wheat ſown, root, ſtalk, blade, ear, and grains, of wheat, were 


produced, and not thoſe of barley; and ſo of the reſt: which I took to be the 


meaning of to every ſeed his own body.” No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe 
words prove, that to every plant of wheat, and to every grain of wheat pro- 
duced 1n it, is given the proper body that belongs to it, which is the ſame bo- 
dy with the grain that was ſown. Anſw. This I confeſs I do not underſtand; 


becauſe I do not underſtand how one individual grain can be the ſame with 
l.. n | | twenty, 
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twenty, fifty, or an hundred individual grains, for ſuch ſometimes is the 


cal parts, which makes it the fame body with that which it grows up to. 


hundred grains, contained in that little organized ſeminal plant, 1s every one 
of them the very fame with that grain which contains that whole little ſemi- 


the wheat in the world is but one grain. | 


Mr. Locke's ſecond Reply to the 


increaſe. | 5 | | 

Bur your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your Lordſhip, © every ſeed hay- 
« ing that body in little, which is afterwards ſo much enlarged, and in grain 
« the ſeed is corrupted before its germination; but it hath its proper organi- 


% For although grain be not divided into lobes as other ſeeds are, yet it hath 
« been found, by the moſt accurate obſervations, that upon ſeparating the 
© membranes theſe ſeminal parts are diſcerned in them, which afterwards 
« grow up to that body which we call corn.” In which words I crave leave 
to obſerve, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that a body may be enlarged by the 
addition of a hundred or a thouſand times h in bulk as its own matter, 
and yet continue the ſame body; which, IMonfeſs, I cannot underſtand. 
Bur in the next place, if that could be fo, and that the plant in its full 
owth at harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million of times as much new 
matter added to it as it had, when it lay in little concealed in the grain that 
was ſown, was the very ſame body; yet I do not think that your Lordſhip 
will fay, that every minute, inſenſible, and inconceivably ſmall grain of the 


nal plant, and all thoſe inviſible grains in it: for then it will follow, that one 
grain is the ſame with an hundred, and an hundred diftin& grains the ſame 
with one; which I ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I can conceive that all 


Fox, I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here ſpeaks of 
It is plain he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies; i. e. the grain that the 
huſbandman takes out of his barn to ſow in his field. And of this grain 
St. Paul ſays, that it is not that body that ſhall be.” Theſe two, viz. 
« that which is ſown, and that body that ſhall be, are all the bodies that 
St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to repreſent the agreement or difference of men's bo- 
dies after the reſurrection, with thoſe they had before they died. Now I 
crave leave to aſk your Lordſhip, which of theſe two is that little inviſible 
ſeminal plant, which your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your Lordſhip 
mean by it the grain that is ſown? But that is not what St. Paul ſpeaks of, 
he could not mean this embryonated little plant, for he could not denote it 
by - theſe words, that which thou ſoweſt, for that he ſays muſt die; but 
this little embryonated plant, contained in the ſeed that is ſown, dies not: 
or does your Lordſhip mean by it the body that ſhall be?” But neither 
by theſe words, the body that ſhall be, can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote 
this inſenſible little embryonated plant; for that is already in being, con- 
tained in the ſeed that is ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoken of under 
the name of the body that»ſhall be. And therefore, I confeſs, I cannot ſee 
of what uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce here this third body, which 
St. Paul mentions not; and to make that the ſame or not the ſame with any 
other, when thoſe which St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, 
theſe two viſible ſenfible bodies, the grain ſown, and the corn grown up to 
car; with neither of which this inſenſible embryonated plant can be 8 
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fame body, unleſs an inſenſible body can be ſame body with a ſenſible body, 
and a little body can be the ſame body with one ten thouſand, or an hun- 
dred thouſand times as big as itſelf. So that yet, I confeſs, 1 ſee not the 
reſurrection of the ſame body proved from theſe words of St. Paul to be an 
article of faith, | 
Your Lordſhip goes on: St. Paul indeed faith, that we ſow not that 
„body that ſhall be; but he ſpeaks not of the identity but the perfection 
« of it.” Here my underſtanding fails me again: for I cannot underſtand 
St. Paul to fay, that the fame identical ſenfible grain of wheat, which was 
ſown at ſeed-time, is the very ſame with every grain of wheat in the ear at 
harveſt, that ſprang from it: yet ſo I muſt underſtand it, to make it prove 
that the ſame ſenſible body, that is laid in the grave, ſhall be the very ſame 
with that which ſhall be raiſed at the reſurrection. For I do not know of 
any ſeminal body in little, contained in the dead carcaſe of any man or wo- 
man; which, as your Lordſhip ſays, in ſeeds, having its proper organical 
parts, ſhall afterwards be enlarged, and at the reſurrection grow up into the 
ſame man. For I never thought of any ſeed or ſeminal parts, either of plant 
or animal, © ſo wonderfully improved by the providence of God,” whereby 
the ſame plant or animal ſhould beget itſelf ; nor ever heard, that it was 
by divine providence deſigned to produce the ſame individual, but for the 
producing of future and diſtinct individuals, for the continuation of the 
ſame fpecies. mY | 
Your Lordſhip's next words are, “and although there be ſuch a diffe- 
« rence from the grain itſelf, when it comes up to be perfe& corn, with 
« root, ſtalk, blade, and ear, that it may be ſaid to outward appearance not 
to be the ſame body; yet, with regard to the ſeminal and organical parts, 
« it is as much the ſame, as the man grown up is the ſame with the embryo 
« in the womb.” Anſw. It does not appear, by any thing I can find in 


the text, that St. Paul here compared the body produced with the ſeminal 


Ibid. 


and organical parts contained in the grain it ſprang from, but with the 


whole ſenſible grain that was ſown. Microſcopes had not then diſcovered 


the little embryo plant in the feed ; and ſuppoling it ſhould have been re- 


vealed to St. Paul (though in the ſcripture we findlittle revelation of natural 
philoſophy) yet an argument taken from a thing perfectly unknown to the 


Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no manner of uſe to them, nor 
ſerve at all either to inſtru& or convince them. But granting that thoſe 
St. Paul writ to, knew as well as Mr. Lewenhocke; yet your Lordſhip 


thereby proves not the raiſing of the ſame body: your Lordſhip ſays it is as 


much the ſame [I crave leave to add body] “ as a man grown up is the ſame” 

(fame what, I beſeech your Lordſhip ?) “ with the embryo in the womb.” 
For that the body of the embryo in the womb, and the body of the man 
grown up, is the ſame body, I think no one will fay ; unleſs he can perſuade 


himſelf that a body, that is not a hundredth part of another, is the ſame with 


that other; which I think no one will do, till, having renounced this dan- 


gerous way by ideas of thinking and reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay that a 


part and the whole are the ſame. 
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P. 41-'” YouR Lordſhip goes on: “and although many arguments may be uſed to 
| prove, that a man is not the ſame, becauſe life, which depends up o | 

*: courſe of the blood, and the manner of reſpiration and nutrition, is ſo 

different in both ſtates; yet that man would be thought ridiculous, that 

* fhould ſeriouſly affirm that it was not the ſame man. And your Lordſhip 

<< ſays,” I grant, that the variation of great parcels of matter in plants alters 

not the identity; and that the organization of the parts in one coherent 

- . © body, partaking of one common life, makes the identity of a plant.” 

Anſw. My Lord, 1 think the queſtion. is not about the ſame man, but the 

| Eſſay, b. ii. ſame body: for though I do fay, (ſomewhat differently from what your 

A 6. 27:34: Lordſhip ſets down as my words here) © that which has ſuch an organiza- 

« tion, as is fit to receive and; diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo as to continue 

« and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, &c. of a plant, in which conſiſts 

„the vegetable life; continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it partakes 

of the ſame life, though that life be communicated to new particles of 

« matter, vitally united to the living plant :” yet I do not remember that I 

| any where ſay, that a plant, which was once no bigger than an oaten-ſtraw, 

| | and afterwards grows to be above a fathom about, is the ſame body, though 
| | it be ſtill the fame plant. ee | 

Tur well known tree in Epping: foreſt, called the King's-oak, which, 

from not weighing an ounce at firſt, grew to have many tuns of timber in it, 

| | was all along the ſame oak, the very ſame plant; but re 6 I think, will 

 _fHyit was the ſame body when it weighed a tun, as it was when it weighed 

z but an ounce; unleſs he has a mind to fignalize himſelf by ſaying, that that 

| | is the ſame body, which'has a thouſand particles of different matter in it, for 

3 one particle that is the ſame: which is no better than to ſay, that a thouſand 

ö different particles are but one and the ſame particle, and one and the ſame 
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b | particle is a thouſand different particles; a thouſand times greater abſurdity, 
| than to ſay half is the whole, or the whole is the fame with the half. Which 
| will be improved ten times yet farther, if a man fhall ſay (as your Lordſhip 


ſeems to me to argue here) that that great oak is the very ſame body with the 

acorn it*fprang from, becauſe there was in that acorn an oak in little, which 

4 was afterwards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) ſo much enlarged, as to make 

that mighty tree: for this embryo, if I may ſo call it, or oak in little, being 

not the hundredth, or perhaps the thouſandth part of the. acorn, and the 

acorn being not the thouſandth part of the grown oak; it will be very ex- 

traordinary to prove the acorn and the grown oak to be the ſame body, by a 

way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one particle of an hundred 
thouſand or a million, is the ſame in the one body that it was in the other. , 

f Tt From which way of reaſoning, it will follow, that a nurſe and her ſucking 

—_— | child have the ſame body; and be paſt doubt, that a mother and her infant 

of have the ſame body. But this is a way of certainty found out to eſtablith 
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| the articles of faith, and to overturn the new method of certainty that your 
| | Lordſhip fays © I have ſtarted, which is apt to leave men's minds more 
, | « doubtful than before.” : dhe ; | 
| AND now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what uſe it is to you in the 
preſent caſe to quote out of my Eſſay theſe words, that partaking of one 
| Ny | © COMMON 
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common life makes the identity of the plant ;” fince the queſtion is not 
about the identity of a plant, but about the identity of a body; it being a 
very different rung to be the ſame plant, and to be the fame body: for that 
which makes the fame plant, does not make the ſame body; the one being 
the . the ſame continued vegetable life, the other the conſiſting 
of t 

inference from my words above- quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, ſeems 
to me a very ſtrange one, viz. * ſo that in things capable of any ſort of life, 
the identity is conſiſtent with a continued ſucceflion of parts; and fo the 
% wheat grown up is the ſame body with the grain that was ſown :” for, I 
believe, it my words, from which you infer, “and fo the wheat grown 
«up is the ſame body with the grain that was ſown,” were put into a ſyl- 
logiſm, this would hardly be brought to be the concluſion. 

BuT your Lordſhip goes on with conſequence upon conſequence, though I 
have not eyes acute enough every-where to ſee the connection, till you bring 
it to the reſurrection of the ſame body. The connection of your Lordſhip's 
words is as followeth: “and thus the alteration of the parts of the body, at 
© the reſurrection, is conſiſtent with its identity, if its organization and life be 


« conſciouſneſs. From whence it follows, that to make the ſame body, no 
* more is required, but reſtoring life to the organized parts of it.” If the 
queſtion were about raiſing the fame plant, I do not ſay but there might be 
ſome appearance for making ſuch inference from my words as this: whence 
it follows, that to make the ſame plant, no more is required; but to reſtorelife 
« to the organized parts of it.“ But this deduction, wherein from thoſe 
words of mine, that ſpeak only of the identity of a plant, your Lordſhip infers 
there is no more required to make the ſame body, than to make the ſame 
plant, being too ſubtile for me, I leave to my reader to find out. 

Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, that I grant likewiſe, that the identit 
aof the fame man conſiſts in a participation of the ſame continued life, by 
* conſtantly fleeting particles of matter in ſucceſſion,” vitally: united to the 
fame organized body.“ Anſw. I ſpeak in theſe words of the identity of 
the ſame man; and your Lordſhip thence roundly concludes, “ ſo that there 
is no difficulty of the ſameneſs of the body.“ But your Lordſhip knows, 
that I do not take theſe two ſounds, man and body, to ſtand for the ſame thing; 
nor the identity of the man to be the ſame with the identity of the body. 
Bur let us read out your Lordſhip's words: “ fo that there is no difficulty 
as to the ſameneſs of the body, if life were continued; and if by divine 
power life be reſtored to that material ſubſtance, which was before united, 
* by a re-union of the ſoul to it, there is no reaſon to deny the identity of 
the body: not from the conſciouſneſs of the ſoul, but from that life, 
Which is the reſult of the union of the ſoul and body.“ 


above quoted out of my book, argue, that from thoſe words of mine it will 
follow, that it is or may be the ſame body, that is raiſed at the reſurrection. 
If fo, my Lord, your Lordſhip has then proved, that my book is not incon- 

[hi ſiſtent 


Ix I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe words, from che paſſages 
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e ſame numerical particles of matter. And therefore your Lordſhip's 
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P. 41. 


« the ſame; and this is a real identity of the body, which depends not upon 
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body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to be an article of 


% body. Can ſuch a material ſubſtance, which was never united to the 


meaning, that the ſame body ſhall be raiſed which was ſown, in theſe follow- 


to what he had done in his body; it was very. well ſuited to common appre- 


| politively to conclude any thing for the determining of this queſtion (eſpecially 
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ſiſtent with, but conformable. to this article of the reſurrection of the ſame 


for though I do by no means deny that the ſame bodies ſhall be raiſed 
at the laſt day, yet I ſee nothing your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an 
article of faith... | TR SIONS 
. BuT your Lordſhip goes on with your proofs, and ſays: but St. Paul ſtill 
««< ſuppoſes that it — be that material ſubſtance to which the ſoul was before 
% united. For, ſaith he, it is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in incor- 
<« ruption; it is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; it is ſown in weak- 
« nels, it is raiſed in power; it is ſown a natural — 4 it 1s raiſed a ſpiritual 


= 
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«© body, be ſaid. to be ſown in corruption, and weakneſs, and diſhonour ? 
Either therefore he muſt ſpeak of the ſame body, or his meaning cannot 
« be comprehended,” I anſwer, .** can ſuch a material ſubſtance which was 
«« never laid in the grave, be ſaid to be ſown,” &c. ? For your Lordſhip ſays, 
you do not ſay the ſame individual particles, which were united at the point 
of death, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day; and no other particles are laid in 
the grave, but ſuch as are united at the point of death; either therefore your 
Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another body different from that which was ſown, 
which tall be raiſed ; or elſe your meaning, I think, cannot be compre- 

ned . Et, i 

Bu whatever be your meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be St. Paul's 


- 


ing words: for what does all this relate to a conſcious principle?” Anſw. 
The ſcripture being expreſs, that the ſame perſons ſhould be raiſed and appear 
before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive according 


henſions (which refined not about . particles that had been vitally united to 
«« the ſoul”) to ſpeak of the body which each one was to have after the reſur- 
rection, as he would be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being his body both 
before and after the reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his body as 
the ſame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical ſenſe, as your Lordſhip ſpeaks, 
it be not the very ſame. Thus it is no impropriety of ſpeech to ſay, © this 
% body of mine which was formerly ſtrong and plump, is now weak and 
« waſted; though, in ſuch a ſenſe as you are ſpeaking here, it be not the 
ſame body. Revelation declares nothing any-where concerning the ſame body, 
in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame body, which appears not to have been 
then thought of The apoſtle directly propoſes nothing for or againſt the 

ſame body, as neceſſary to be believed: that which he is plain and direct in, 
is his oppofing and condemning ſuch curious queſtions about the body, which 
could eG to perplex, not to confirm what was material and neceſſary 
for them to believe, viz. a day of judgment and retribution to men in a future 
ſtate ; and therefore it is no wonder that, mentioning their bodies, he ſhould ' 
uſe, a way of ſpeaking ſuited to vulgar notions, from which it would be hard 


againſt expreſſions in the ſame diſcourſe that plainly incline. to the other fide) | 
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in a matter which, as it appears, the apoſtle thought not neceſſary to deter- 
mine, and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one's curioſity in. 

Bur your Lordſhip ſays, © the apoſtle ſpeaks plainly of that body which P. 43. 
« was once quickened, and afterwards falls to corruption, and is to be reſtored 
« with more noble qualities. I wiſh ypur Lordſhip had quoted the words 
of St. Paul, wherein he ſpeaks plainly, of that numerical body that was once 
quickened; they would preſently decide this queſtion. But your Lordſhip 
proves it by theſe following words of St. Paul: . for this corruption muſt 
« put on incorruption, and this mortal muſt put on immortality :” to which 
your Lordſhip adds, that you do not fee how he could more expreſly 
« affirm the identity of this corruptible body with that after the reſurrec- f ] 
« rection. How expreſly it is affirmed by the apoſtle, ſhall be conſidered by | 7 
and by. In the mean time, it is paſt doubt that your Lordſhip beſt knows 
what you do or do not ſee. But this I will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul 
had any where in this chapter (where there are ſo many occaſions for it, if 
it had been neceſſary to have been believed) but ſaid in expreſs words, that 
the ſame bodies ſhould be raiſed; every one elſe who thinks af it, will ſee 
he had more expreſly affirmed the identity of the bodies which men now 
have, with thoſe they ſhall have after the reſurrection. | 
Tux remainder of your Lordſhip's period, is: © and that without any p. 44. 
« reſpec to the principle of ſelf-conſciouſneſs.” Anſw. Theſe words, I 
doubt not, have ſome meaning, but I muſt on, I know not what; either 
towards the proof of the reſurrection of the ſame; body, or to ſhew that any 
thing T have ſaid concerning ſelf-conſciouſneſs is inconſiſtent : for I do not 
remember that I have any where ſaid, that the identity of body conſiſted 
in ſelf-conſciouſneſs. _ ene 
FroM your preceding words, your Lordſhip concludes thus: “ and fo if Ibid. | 
the ſcripture. be the ſole foundation of our faith, this is an article of it.” 
My Lord, to make the concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive, the 
words muſt run thus: and fo if the ſcripture, and your Lordſhip's inter- 
pretation of it, be the ſole foundation of our faith; the reſurrection of the 
% fame body is an article of it.“ For, with ſubmiſſion, your Lordſhip has 
neither produced expreſs words of ſcripture for it, nor ſo proved that to be the | 
meaning of any of thoſe words of ſcripture which you have produced for it, 
that a man who reads and ſincerely endeavours to underſtand the ſcripture, | ! 
cannot but find himſelf obliged to believe, as expreſly, that the ſame bodies | 
« of the dead,” in your Lordſhip's ſenſe, ſhall be raiſed, as that the dead 
; ſhall be raiſed.” And I crave leave to give your Lordſhip this one reaſon 
Hz who reads with attention this diſcourſe of St. Paul, where he diſcourſes 1 Cor. xv. | 1 
of the reſurrection, will ſee that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the dead that | | 
{hall be raiſed, and the bodies of Ke dead. For it is y2xpol, wales, di, are the Ver. 15, 22, | 
nominative caſes to gyeipalai, Cooroubnoorlai, eyetiooriai, aH along, and not *3- 1 
oucle, bodies, which one may with reaſon think would ſomewhere or other oth 
have been expreffed, if all this had been ſaid, to propoſe it as an article of faith, 
that the very ſame bodies ſhould be raiſed. The fame manner of ſpeaking 
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the Spirit of God obſerves: all through the New Teſtament, where it is faid, 

e raiſe & the dead; quicken or make alive the dead, the reſurrection of the 

«« dead. Nay, theſe very words of our + Saviour, urged by your Lordſhip 

for the reſurrection: of the ſame body, run thus: Ii ſes of ev, Tols pemnueſns 

| <xg00v|ou rds pan auls, x oper, of. t :0labawolcails: ies & 

wits; 01 ds 7% Pavyac wpatarlss eis ardyacuxpiotws. Would not a well- meanin 

earcher of the ſcriptures be apt to think, that if the thing here intended by 

our Saviour were to teach and propoſe. it as an article of faith, neceſſary to be 

believed by every one, that the very ſame bodies of the dead ſhould be raiſ- 

. ed; would not, I fay, any one be apt to think, that if our Saviour. meant 
N ſo, the words ſhould rather have been, weyla mx owuale d tv vol urnue ici. 

i. e. „ all the bodies that are in the graves, rather than all who are in the 

« orayes;” which muſt denote perſons, and not preciſely bodies ? 

ANOTHER evidence, that St. Paul makes a diſtinction between the dead 

and the bodies of the dead, ſo that the dead cannot be taken in this 1 Cor. 

xv. to ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, are theſe words of the 

ver. 35. apoſtle: but ſome man will ſay, how are the dead. raiſed, and with what 

« bodies do they come? Which words“ dead” and“ they, if ſuppoſed. 

to ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, the queſtion, will run thus: 

« how are the dead bodies raiſed, and with what bodies do the dead bodies 

„come?“ which ſeems to have no very agreeable ſenſe. | 

Tus therefore being ſo, that the ſpirit of God keeps ſo ed) to this 

* or form of ſpeaking in the New rei d, 1 N quickening, 

. riſing, reſurrection, &c. of the dead, where the reſurrection at the laſt day 

„is ſpokenof; and that the body is not mentioned, but in anſwer to this queſtion, 

« with what bodies ſhall thoſe dead, who are raiſed, come ?” So that by the 

dead cannot preciſely be meant the dead bodies: I donot ſee but a good Chriſtian, 

who reads the ſcripture with an intention to believe all that is there revealed 

. do him concerning the reſurrection, may acquit himſelf of his duty thercin, 

. without entering into the i inquiry whether Na dead ſhall have the very ſame 
| bodies or no; which ſort of inquiry the apoſtle, by the appellation he beſtows 

_—... | here on him that makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall 
1 think himſelf bound to determine concerning the identity of the bodies of the 
* N dead raiſed at the laſt day, will he, by the remainder of St. Paul's anſwer, 
find the determination of the apoſtle to be much in favour of the very ſame 

"THER, body; unleſs the being told, that the body ſown is not that body that (hall 

be; that the body raiſed is as different from that which was laid —— as the 

| fleſh of man is 1 the fleſh of beaſts, fiſhes, and birds, or as the ſun, moon, 

A ä different one from another; or as different as a corruptible, 
| | weak, natural, mortal body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, im- 

mortal body; and laſtly, as different as a body that is fleſh and blood, is from 

z Cor. xx. zo. a body that is not fleſh and blood; for fleſh and blood cannot, fays St. Paul 

| in wir M's place, iber the kingdom of Gods 5 Os I ſay, all this, 
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which is contained in St. Paul's words, can be ſuppoſed to be the way to 
deliver this as an article of faith, which is required to be believed by every 
one, Viz. that the dead ſhould be raifed with the very ſame bodies that 
, they had before in this life; which article, propoſed in theſe or the like 
plain and expreſs words, could have left no room for doubt in the meaneſt 
capacities, nor for conteſt in the moſt perverſe minds. | 


p adds, in the next words; and fo it hath been always 
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% body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of ſame body, is an article of faith.” Anſw. 
What the Chriſtian church has always underſtood, is beyond my knowledge. 
But for thoſe ha coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's great learning, cannot 
gather their articles of faith from the underſtanding of all the whole Chriſ- 
tian church, ever ſince the. preaching of the goſpel (who make far the greater 
part of Chriſtians, I think I may fay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a 
thouſand) but are forced to have recourſe to the ſcripture to find them there; 


I do not ſee, 


that they will eaſily find there this pr 


ſed as an article of 


faith, that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the fame body; but that there 
ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead, without explicitly determining, that they 

(hall.be raiſed with bodies made up wholly of the ſame particles which were 

once vitally united to their ſouls, in their former life; without the mixture 


of any one other particle of matter, Which 


means by the 


Bor ſuppo 


of faith, thou 


ſame body. 
ſing your Lordſhip 


: 


is that which your Lordſhip 


1 
to have demonſtrated this to be an article 


gh I crave leave to own, that I do not fee that all your Lordſhip 


has ſaid here makes it ſo much as probable; what is all this to me? Yes, 
ſays your Lordſhip in the following words, my idea of perſonal identity 
is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame body which was here united 
to the ſoul, not to be neceſſary to the doctrine of the reſurrection. But 


* any material ſubſtance united to the fame 


„makes the ſame body.” 


THis is an argument of your Lordſhi 


principle of conſciouſneſs, 


p's which I am obliged to anſwer to. 


But is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, before I anſwer it? Now here I 
do not well know, what it is “to make a thing not be neceſſary to the 
* doctrine of the reſurrection. But to help myſelf out the beſt way I can 
with a gueſs, I will conjecture (which, in diſputing with learned men, is 
not very ſafe) your Lord{hip's meaning is, that © my idea of perſonal iden- 


** tity makes it not neceſſa 
body ſhould be the ſame: 
\ Your Lordſhip's next word is, „but; 
what? What does my idea of perſonal identi 


ry,” that, for the raiſing the fame perſon, the 


' to which I am ready to reply, but 
ty do? For ſomething of that 


kind the adverſative particle © but” ſhould, in the ordinary conſtruction of our 
language, introduce, to make the propoſition clear and intelligible : But here 
is no ſuch thing; but is one of your Lordſhip's privileged particles, which I 
muſt not meddle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me again, “as ſo 


* ſevere acritick, that for the leaſt ambiguity in any 


my anſwer, 


1. 


to make my book | 


r 


rticle, fill up pages in 
ook conſiderable for the bulk of it. But 
« {ſince 


Ibid, 


P. 44 


„ ſame body.” 
it may be inferred; and your N have done me a favour, to 
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t ſince this propoſition here, my idea of perſonal identity makes the ſame 
„ body, which was here united to the ſoul, not neceſſary to the doctrine of 
** the reſurrection; but any material ſubſtance being united to the ſame prin- 
«« ciple of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body; is brought to prove my idea of 
«© perſonal identity inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection: I muſt 
make it out in ſome direct ſenſe or other, that I may ſee whether it be both tru: 
and conclufive, | I therefore- venture to read it thus, my idea of perſonal 
identity makes the ſame body which was here united to the ſoul, not to 
be neceſſary at the reſurrection; but allows that any material ſubſtance 
being united to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body: 
Ergo, my idea of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with the article of the 
reſurrection of the ſame body.” _ "2 
Ip this be your Lordſhip's ſenſe in this paſſage, as I here have gueſſed it 
to be; or elſe I know not what it is: I anſwer, 

1. © THAT my idea of perſonal identity does not allow that any material 
« ſubſtance being united to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the 
I fay.no ſuch thing in my book, nor any thing from whence 


cc 
«c 
«c 


have ſet down the words where I ſay ſo, or thoſe from which you infer fo, 
and ſhewed how it follows from any thing I have ſaid. 
2. GRANTING that it were a conſequence from my idea of perſonal identity, 
that any material ſubſtance being united to the ſame principle of conſciouſ- 
«« neſs, makes the ſame body; this would not prove that my idea of perſonal 
identity was. inconſiſtent with this propoſition, ** that the ſame body ſhall 
« be raiſed ;” but on the contrary, affirms it: ſince if I affirm, as I do, that 
the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed, and it be a conſequence of my idea of per- 
ſonal identity, that any material ſubſtance being united to the ſame principle 
«« of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body; it follows, that if the ſame per- 
ſon be raiſed, the ſame body muſt be: and fo I have herein not only ſaid 
nothing inconſiſtent with the reſurrection of the ſame body, but have ſaid 
more for it than your Lordſhip. For there can be nothing plainer, than that 
in the ſcripture it is revealed, that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear 
before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to anſwer for what they have done in 
their bodies. If therefore whatever matter be joined to the ſame principle 
of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body; it is demonſtration, that if the 
ſame perſons are raiſed, they have the ſame bodies. ; 
How then your Lordſhip makes this an inconſiſtency with the reſurrection, 
is beyond my conception. Yes, ſays your Lordſhip, it is inconſiſtent with 
« it, for it makes the ſame body which was here united to the ſoul, not to 


, ** he necellacy.....:-- | 


3. I AnsweR therefore, thirdly, that this is the firſt time I ever learnt, that 

« not neceflary” was the ſame with inconſiſtent.” I ſay, that a body made 
up of the ſame numerical parts of matter, is not neceſſary to the making of 
the ſame perſon; from whence it will indeed follow, that to the reſurrection 
of the ſame perſon, the ſame numerical particles of matter are not required. 
What docs your Lordſhip infer from hence ? to wit, this: therefore 1 97 
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thinks that the ſame particles of matter are not neceſſary to the making of the 
ſame perſon, cannot believe that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with bodies, 
made of the very fame particles of matter, if God ſhould reveal that it ſhall 
be ſo, viz. that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with the ſame bodies they 
had before. Which is all one as to ſay, that he who thought the blowing 
of rams-horns was not neceſſary in itſelf to the falling down of the walls of 
og could not believe that they would fall upon the blowing of rams- 
orns, when God had declared it ſhould be ſo. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, “muy idea of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with 
« the article of the reſurrection;“ the reaſon you ground it on, is this, be- 
cauſe it makes not the ſame body neceflary to the making the ſame perſon. 
Let us grant your Lordſhip's conſequence to be good, what will follow from 
it? No leſs than this, that your Lordſhip's notion (for I dare not ſay your 
Lordſhip has any ſo dangerous things as ideas) of perſonal identity, is incon- 
ſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection. The demonſtration of it is thus: 
your Lordſhip ſays, it is not neceſſary that the body, to be raiſed at the laſt 
day, ** ſhould conſiſt of the fame particles of matter, which were united at 
« the point of death; for there mult be a great alteration in them in a linger- 
“ ing diſeaſe, as if a fat man falls into a conſumption : you do not ſay the 
« fame particles which the ſinner had at the very time of commiſſion of his 
« fins; for then a long ſinner muſt have a vaſt body, conſidering the con- 
e tinual ſpending of particles by perſpiration.” And again, here your 
Lordſhip ſays, “you allow the notion of perſonal identity to belong to the 
« fame man under ſeveral changes of matter.” | From which words it is 
evident, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes a perſon in this world may he conti- 
nued and preſerved the ſame, in a body not conſiſting of the ſame individual 
particles of matter; and hence it demonſtratively follows, that let your Lord- 
ſhip's notion of perſonal identity be what it will, it makes © the ſame body 
not to be neceſſary to the fame perſon ;” and therefore it is, by your Lord 
ſhip's rule, inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection. When your 
Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own notion of perſonal identity from 
this inconſiſtency with the article of the reſurrection, I do not doubt but my 
idea of perſonal identity will be thereby cleared too. Till then, all incon- 
ſiſtency with that article which your Lordſhip has here charged on mine, 
will unavoidably fall upon your Lordſhip's too. 

Bo r for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, that whatſoever 
is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconſiſtent. It is not neceſſary to 
the fame perſon, that his body ſhould always conſiſt of the ſame numerical 
particles; this is demonſtration, becauſe the particles of the bodies of the ſame 
perſons in this life change every moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; 
and yet this makes it not inconſiſtent with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, 
to the ſame perſons, bodies conſiſting of the ſame numerical particles, always 
from the reſurrection to eternity. And fo likewiſe, though I ſay any thing 
that ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame numerical particles, which 
were vitally united to the foul in this life, ſhould be re-united to it at the 
reſurrection, and conſtitute the body it ſhall then have; yet it is not inconſiſtent 
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with this, that God may, if he pleaſcs, give ta-every onca body conſiſting 
only of ſuch particles as were before vitally united to his ſoul. And thus, | 
think, I have cleared my book from allt hat inronſiſtency which your Lord- 
{hip charges. on it, and would perſuade the world it has with the article of 
the reſurrection of the dead... ' BY Er c i N 
ONLY before I leave it, Iwill ſet dowh:the remainder of what your Lordſhip 
ſays upon this head, that though I ſte not the collie ronce nor tendency of it, nor 
the force of any argument in it againſt me; yet that nothing may be omitted, 
that your Lordſhip has thought fit to entertain your reader with on this ne 
int, nor any one have reaſon to ſuſpect, that 1 paſſed by any word of your 
Londchip'e (on this now firſt: introduced ſubject) ein ho might find your 
Lordſhip had proved what you had promiſed in your title- page. Your remain 
ing words are theſe : the diſpute is not how far perſonal identity in itſelf may 
conſiſt in the very ſame material ſubſtance; for we allow the notion of per- 
<«« ſonal: identity to belong to the ſame man under ſeveral changes of matter; 
but whether it doth not depend upon a vital union between the ſoul and bo- 


dy, and the life Which is eonſequent upon it: and therefore in the reſurrec- 
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« tion, the ſame material ſuiſtanco muſt be re- united, or elſe it cannot be call- 
ed a reſurrection, but a renovation; ii e. it may be a new life, but not railing 
« the body from the dead. I confeſs, I do not ſee how what is here uſhered 
in, by the words . and therefore,” is a conſequence from the preceding words; 
but as. to the ꝓropriety of the name, I think it will not be much queſtioned, 
that if the ſame man rife who: was dead, it may very properly be called the 
reſurrection of the dead; which is the language of the ſcripture. | 
E MUS not part with this-article-of the reſurrection, without returning 
my thanks to your Lordſhip: for making me take notice of a fault in my Es- 
ſay. When I-writ that book; L took it for granted, as I doubt not but many 
athers-have done, that: the ſcripture had:mentioned in expreſs terms, the 
« reſurrection. of the body: but upon the-occation your Lordſhip has given 
me in your laſt letter to look-a little more narrowly into what revelation has 
declared concerning the reſurrection, and finding no ſuch expreſs words in 
the: ſcripture; as that! the body-ſhall riſe: or be raiſed, or the reſurrection 
« of the body; I ſhall in the next edition of it change theſe words of my 
book, * the dead bodies of men ſhalliriſe;”” into:theſe-of the ſcripture, the. 
« dead ſhall riſe.” Not that I queſtion, that the: dead. ſhall be raiſed with 
bodies : but in matters of revelation, I think it not only ſafeſt, but our duty, 
as far as any one delivers: it for revelation, to keep eloſe to the words of the 
ſeripture; unleſs he will aſſume to himſelf. the authority of one inſpired, or 
make himſelf wiſer than the Holy Spirit himſelf: if I had ſpoken of the re- 
ſurrection in preciſely ſeripture- terms, I had avoided giving your Lordſhip 
the oocaſton of making here ſuch a verbal reflection: on my words; * What, 
* not if there be an idea of identity as to the body??? 
; I come now to your Lordſhip's ſecond head of accuſation: your Lordſhip 
% Tux next articles of faith, which my; notion off ideas is inconfiſtent 
with, are no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity and: the incarnation of our Sa- 
viour.“ But all the proof of inconſiſtency your Lordſhip here . 
5. | eing, 
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being drawn from my notions of nature and perſon, whereof ſo much has been 
ſaid already, tlie ſwelling my anſwer into too great a volume, will excuſe me 
from · ſetting dow at large all that you have ſrid thereupon, ſo particularly, as I 
have done in the precedent article of the reſurrection, which is wholly new. 
Your Lordſhip's way of proving, that my ideas of nature and perſon P. 45, 46. 
« cannot conſiſt with the articles of the Trinity and incarnation,” is, as far 
as L cam underſtand it, this, that, I fay, we have no ſimple ideas, but by ſen- 
(tion and refletion. But, ſays your Lordſhip, we cannot have any ſimple p. 45. 
« jdeas of nature and perſon, by ſenſation and reflection; ergo, we can come 
5 to no certainty about the diſtinction of nature and perſon in my way of 
« ideas. Anſw. If your Lordſhip had concluded from thence, that there- 
fore in my way of ideas, we can have no ideas at all of nature and perſon, it 
would have had ſome appearance of a conſequence; but as it is, it ſeems to 
me ſuch an argument as this: No ſimple colours, in Sir Godfry Kneller's way 
of painting, come into his exact and lively pictures, but by his pencil; but 
no ſimple colours of q ſnhip and a man come into his pictures by His pencil; 
ergo, we can come to no certainty about the diſtinction of a ſhip and a 
« man, in Sir Godfry Kneller's way of painting.“ 

Your Lordſhip ſays, it is not poſſible for us to have any ſimple ideas of P. 45- 
er nature and perſon by ſenſation and refleQion,” and I ſay fo too; as impoſ- 
fible as it is to have a true picture of a rainbow in one ſimple colour, which 
conſiſts in the arrangement of many colours. The ideas fignified by the 
ſounds nature and perſon, are each of them complex ideas; and therefore it 
is as impoſſible to have a ſimple idea of either of them, as to have a multitude 
in one, or a compoſition in a ſimple. But if your Lordſhip means, that by 
ſenſation and reflection we cannot have the ſimple ideas, of which the com 
plex ones of nature and perſon are compounded ; that I muſt crave leave to 
diſſent from, till your Lordſhip can produce a definition (in intelligible 
words) either of nature or perſon, in which all that is contaihed cannot ul- 
timately be reſolved into ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection. | 
Your Lordſhip's definition of perſon, is, © that it is a compleat intelligent Vind. p. 261. 
« ſubſtance with a peculiar manner of ſubfiſtence.” And my definition of 
_ perſon, which your Lordſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, is, © that perſon ſtands p. 59. 
for a thinking intelligent being, that has reaſon and reflection, and can 
„ conlider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking thing in different times and 
places.“ When your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew any repugnancy in this my idea 
(which I denote by the ſound perſon) to the incarnation of our'Saviour, with 
which your Lordſhip's notion of perſon may not be equally charged; I ſhall 
give your Lordſhip an anſwer to it. This I ſay in anſwer to theſe words, | 
«which is repugnant to the article of the incarnation of our Saviour:” for P. 46. 
the preceding reaſon, to which they refer, I muſt own I do not underſtand. | | 

Tur word perſon naturally fignifies nothing, that you allow; your Lordſhip, | | 
in your definition of it, makes it ſtand for a general abſtract idea. Perſon. 
then, in your Lordſhip, is liable to the ſame default which you lày on it in me, 
viz. that it is no more than a notion in the mind.“ The ſame Will be ſo of P. 52. 
the word nature, whenever'your Lordihip pleafes td define it; without which. 


you 
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ſay in anſwer to all that your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to urge from p. 46, 


book or a letter, to whoſe abſtract idea of a book or a letter it agrees. This 


P. 54- 


of the Trinity;“ and to all that you ſay, p. 52—58. Only give me leave 


and vice verſa: but can your Lordſhip thence argue, as you do here, men are 
at the ſame liberty in a country where thoſe words are already in common 


P. 59. 


Viad. p. 25. 


you can have no notion of it. And then the conſequence, which you there 
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draw from their being no more than notions of the mind, will hold as much 
in reſpect of your Lordſhip's notion of nature and perſon as of mine, viz. 
„ that one nature and three perſons can be no more.” This I crave leave to 


to theſe words of your Lordſhip's, p. 52. X 

GENERAL terms (as nature and perſon are in their ordinary uſe in our lan- 
guage) are the ſigns of general ideas, and general ideas exiſt only in the mind; 
but particular things {Ine are the alt del of theſe general ideas, if they 
are abſtracted as they ſhould be) do, or may exiſt conformable to thoſe general 
ideas, and ſo fall under thoſe general names; as he that writes this paper is a 

rſon to him, 1. e. may be denominated a perſon by him to whoſe abſtract 


idea of perſon he bears a conformity; juſt as what I here write, is to him a 


is what I have ſaid concerning this matter all along, and what, I humbly con- 
ceive, will ſerve for an anſwer to thoſe words of your Lordſhip, where you 
ſay, © you affirm that thoſe who make nature and perſon to be only abſtract 
* and complex ideas, can neither defend nor reaſonably believe the doctrine 


to wiſh, that what your Lordſhip, out of a miſtake of what I fay concerning 
the ideas of nature and perſon, has urged, as you pretend, againſt them, do 
not furniſh your adverſaries in that diſpute, I ach arguments againſt 
you as your Lordſhip will not eaſily anſwer. 

Your Lordſhip ſets down theſe words of mine, “ perſon in itſelf ſignifies 
nothing; but as ſoon as the common uſe of any language has appropriated 
it to any idea, then that is the true idea of a perſon;” which words your 
Lordſhip interprets thus: i. e. men may call a perſon what they pleaſe, 
« for there is nothing but common uſe required to it: they may call a horſe, 
* or a tree, or a ſtone, a perſon, if they think fit.” Anſw. Men, before 
common uſe had appropriated this name to that complex idea which they 


now fignify by the ſound perſon, might have denoted it by the ſound ſtone, 


uſe ? There he that will ſpeak properly, and fo as to be underſtood, muſt ap- 
propriate each ſound uſed in that language to an idea in his mind (which to 
himſelf is defining the word) which is in ſome degree conformable to the 
idea that others apply it to. 

Vox Lordſhip, in the next n. ſets down my definition of the word 
perſon, viz. that perſon ſtands for a thinking intelligent being that hath 
*« reaſon and reflection, and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking being 
te in different times and places; and then aſks many queſtions upon it. I ſhall 
ſet down your Lordſhip's definition of perſon, which is this; “a perſon is a 
„ compleat intelligent ſubſtance with a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence: and 
then crave leave to alk your Lordſhip the ſame queſtions concerning it, which 
your Lordſhip here aſks me concerning mine: * how comes perſon to 
« ſtand for this and nothing elſe? from whence comes compleat 8 or 

a ee e Ft” 255 ; « peculiar 
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« 1t be true or falſe, I am not now to enquire; but how it comes into this 
idea of a perſon? Has common uſe of our language appropriated it to this 
“ ſenſe? If not, this ſeems to be a mere arbitrary idea, and may as well 
« be denied as affirmed. And what a fine paſs are we come to, in your 
« Lordſhip's way, if a mere arbitrary idea muſt be taken into the only true 
«© method of certainty ? But if this be the true idea of a perſon, then 
* there can be no union of two natures in one perſon. For if a compleat 
«intelligent ſubſtance be the idea of a perſon, and the divine and human 
* natures be compleat intelligent ſubſtances ; then the doctrine of the union 
of two natures and one perſon is quite ſunk, for here muſt be two perſons 
in this way of your Lordſhip's. Again, if this be the idea of a perſon, 
% then where there are three perſons, there muſt be three diſtinct compleat 
intelligent ſubſtances; and ſo there cannot be three perſons in the ſame 
* individual eſſence. And thus both theſe doctrines of the Trinity and in- 
* carnation are paſt recovery gone, if this way, of your Lordſhip's, hold.” 
Theſe, my Lord, are your Lordſhip's very words; what force there is in 
them, I will not enquire: but I muſt beſeech your Lordſhip to take them 
as objections I make againſt your notion of perſon, to ſhew the danger of it, 
and the inconſiſtency it has with the doctrine of the Trinity and incarnation 
of our Saviour; and when your Lordſhip has removed the objections that 
are in them, againſt your own, definition of perſon, mine alſo, by the very 
ſame anſwers, will be cleared. | 

Your Lordſhip's argument, in the following words, to page 65, ſeems to 
me (as far as I can collect) to lie thus: your Lordſhip tells me, that I ſay, 
* that in propoſitions, whoſe certainty is built on clear and perfect ideas, and 
* evident deductions of reaſon, there no propoſition can be received for divine 
* revelation which contradicts them.” This propoſition, not ſerving your 
Lordſhip's turn ſo well, for the concluſion you deſigned to draw from it, your 
. Lordſhip is pleaſed to enlarge it. For you aſk, But ſuppoſe I have ideas 
« ſufficient for certainty, what is to be done then?“ From which words and 
your following diſcourſe, if I can underſtand it, it ſeems to me, that your 
Lordſhip ſuppoſes it reaſonable for me to hold, that wherever we are any how 
certain'of any propoſitions, whether their certainty be built on clear and perfect 
ideas or no, there no propoſition can be received for divine revelation, which 
contradicts them. And thence your Lordſhip concludes, that becauſe I ſay 
we may make ſome propoſitions, of whoſe truth we may be certain concern- 
ing things, whereof we have not ideas in all their parts perfectly clear and 
diſtinct ; „therefore my notion of certainty by ideas, muſt overthrow the cre- 
« dibility of a matter of faith in all ſuch propoſitions, which are offered to be 
* believed on the account of divine revelation :” a concluſion which I am ſo 
unfortunate as not to find how it follows from your Lordſhip's premiſes, 
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eluſion. But this being no ſtrange thing to me in my want of ſkill in your 
Lordſhip's way of writing, I, in the mean time, crave leave to afk, Whether 
there be any propoſitions your Lordſhip can be certain of, that are not divinely 


i peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence, to make up the idea of a perſon ? Whether 


becauſe I cannot any way bring them into mode and figure with ſuch a con- 


revealed? And here I will preſume that your Lordſhip is not fo ag” 
* t 


P. 61—65. 
©. Ot. 


P. 62. 


* 
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. that von can allow certainty attainable in many things, by your natural fa. 


P. 60. 


culties. Give me leave then to aſk your Lordſhip, Whether, where there 

e- propoſitions, of whoſe truth you have certain knowledge, you can receive 
any. propoſition for divine revelation, which contradicts that certainty ? 
Whether that certainty be built upon the agreement of ideas, ſuch as we have, 
or on whatever elſe your Lordſhip builds it? If you cannot, as I preſume 
your Lordſhip wilt ſay you cannot, I make bold to return you your Lord- 


& v - 


- ſhip's queſtions here to me, in your own words: let us now ſuppoſe that 


you axe to judge of a propoſition delivered as à matter of faith, where 
7 E have a certainty by reaſon from your grounds, ſuch as they are? 
«« Can you, my Lord, aſſent to this as a matter of faith, when you are al- 
% ready certain of the contrary by your way? How is this poſſible? Can 
you behieye that to be true, which you are certain is not true? Suppoſe 
46 it to be, that there are two natures in one ſon, the queſtion is, whether 
you can aſſent to this as a matter of faith? If you ſhould fay, where 
„ there are only probabilities on the ather fide, I grant that you then allow 
© revelation is to prevail. Byt when you fay you have certainty by ideas, 
„gr without ideas to the contrary,” I do nat ſee how it is poſſible for you to 
aſſent to a matter of faith as true, when you are certain, from your me- 
„ thod, that it is net true, For how can you believe againſt certainty— 
* hecauſe the mind is actually determined by certainty. And fo your Lord- 
<« ſhip's notion of certainty by ideas, or without ideas, be it what it will, 
«© muſt overthrow the credibility of a matter of faith in all ſuch propoſi- 
**, tions, which are offered to be helieyed on the account of divine revela- 
tion.“ This argumentation and concluſion is good againſt your Lordſhip, 
if it be good againſt me: for certainty is certainty, and he that is certain is 
certain, and cannot aſſent to that as true, which he is certain is not true,” 
KA tbe Au, ſuppoſes certainty to confiſt in the perception of the agreement 
or difagreement of ideas, ſuch as a man has, or in any thing elſe. For 
whether thoſe ho haye attained certainty, not by the way of ideas, can 
pg againſt certainty, any more than thoſe who have attained certainty 
ideas, we ſhall then fee, when your Lordſhip ſhall be pleaſed to ſhow 
the warld your way to certainty: without ideas. EY 
IxpEE8p if what your Lordſhip inſinuates in the beginning of this paſſage, 


which'we are now upon, be true, your Lordſhip is ſafer (in your way without 


ideas, 4. e. without immediate abjects of the mind in thinking, if there be any 


ſuch way) as to the underſtanding divine revelation right, than thoſe who make 
uſe of ideas: but yet you are ſtiſl as far as they from aſſenting to that as true, 
which you are certain is got true. Your Lordſhip's words are ;- © fo great a 


difference is there betwern forming ideas firſt, and then judging of reve- 
lation by them, and the: wad. revelation on its proper grounds, and 


4 the interpreting the ſenſe of it by due meaſures of reaſop.” If it be the pri- 
vilege of:thofe alone who renounce ideas, i.e. the immedate objects of the mind 


im think ing, to believe revelation op its proper grounds, and the interpreting 
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e ſenſe ol it, by the due meaſures of reaſon ;- I hall not think it ſtrange, that 
any one who. undertakes to interpret the ſenſe of revelation, ſtiould renounce 
ideas; i, e. that he who would think right of the meaning of any text of 


ſer ipture, 
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ſcripture, ſhould renounce and lay by all immediate objects of the mind in 
thinking. 


lieving revelation on its proper grounds, and not on its proper grounds, to 

all thoſe who are not, and all thoſe who are for ideas. But your Lordſhip 

makes this compariſon here, only between your Lordſhip and me, who you 

think am guilty of forming ideas firſt, and then judging of revelation by them. 
Anſw. If ſo, then this lays the blame not on my doctrine of ideas, but on 

my particular ill uſe of them. That then which your Lordſhip would in- 

ſinuate of me here, as a dangerous way to miſtaking the ſenſe of the ſcrip- 

ture, is, that I form ideas firſt, and then judge of revelation by them ;” 

i. e. in plain Engliſh, that I get to myſelf, the beſt I can, the ſignification 

of the words, wherein the revelation is delivered, and ſo endeavour to un- 

derſtand the ſenſe.of the revelation delivered in them. And pray, my Lord, 

does your Lordſhip do otherwiſe ? Does the believing of revelation upon its 
roper grounds, and the due meaſures of reaſon, teach you to judge of reve- 
tion, before you underſtand the words it is delivered in; i. e. before you 
have formed the ideas in your mind, as well as you can, which thoſe words 
ſtand for ? If the due meaſures of reaſon teach your Lorſhip this, I beg the 
favour of your Lordſhip to tell me thoſe due meaſures of reaſon, that I may 
leave thoſe undue meaſures. of reaſon, which I have hitherto followed in 
the interpreting the ſenſe of the ſcripture ; whoſe ſenſe it ſeems I ſhould 
have interpreted firſt, and underſtood the fignification of the words after- 
wards, oF: | SE 

My Lord, I read the revelation of the holy ſcripture with a full aſſurance, 
that all it delivers is true: and though this be a ſubmiſſion to the writings of 
thoſe inſpired authors, which I neither have, nor can have, for thoſe of any 
other men; yet I uſe (and know not how to help it, till your Lordſhip ſhew. 
me a better method in thoſe due meaſures of reaſon, which you mention) the 


Firſt, I endeavour to underſtand the words and phraſes of the language I read 
it in, i. e. to form ideas they ſtand for. If your Lordſhip means any thing 
elſe. by forming ideas firſt, I confeſs I underſtand it not. And if there be any 
word or expreſſion, which in that author, or in that place of that author, 


from that, which the common uſe of that language has made it a ſign of, that 
idea alſo I endeavour to form in my mind, by comparing this author with 
himſelf, and obſerving the deſign of his diſcourſe, ſo that, as far as I can, by a 


words, which the author had when he writ them. But here, my Lord, I 
take care not to take thoſe for words of divine revelation, which are not the 


receive the expreſſions of fallible men, and to labour to find out their meaning, 
ſions of the 8 of God, by the mouths or pens of men . and guided 
I 


by that infallible ſpirit. This, my Lord, is the method I uſe in al er, 
the ſenſe of the revelation of the ſcriptures ; if your Lordſhip knows that 


Bur perhaps your Lordſhip does not here extend this difference of be- 


ſame way to interpret to myſelf the ſenſe of that book, that I do of any other. 


ſeems to have a peculiar meaning, i, e. to ſtand for an idea, which is different 


lincere endeavour, I may have the ſame ideas in every place when I read the 


words of inſpired writers: nor think myſelf concerned with that ſubmiſſion to 


or, as your Lordſhip phraſes it, interpret their ſenſe; as if they were the expreſ- 


. 
| 


that I may reform upon fo good a pattern: for as for what you accuſe me 
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that we do both the ſame thing; only your Lordſhip ſhews a great diſlike 


P. 60. 


have recourſe to my ideas, and your Lordfhip muſt have recourſe to your 


tated not. I do not here queſtion their truth, nor deny that they may be 


_ bf divine tevelation ; the queſtion then is, how muſt we interpret the ſenſe of 
them? For 5 them to be divine revelation, to aſk, as your Lordſhip 


tion to be of divine revelation, ſuppoſes it not only to be pofſible, but true. 
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do otherwiſe, I deſire you to convince me of it; and if your Lordſhip doe: 
otherwiſe, I dęſire you to ſhew me wherein your method differs from mine, 


of in the following words, it is that which either has no fault in it, or if it 
has, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, is as guilty as IJ. Your words are, 

« I May pretend what I pleaſe, that I hold the aſſurance of faith, and 
«-the certainty by ideas, to go upon very different grounds; but when a 
« propoſition is offered me out of ſcripture to be believed, and I doubt 
* about the ſenſe of it, is not recourſe to be made to my ideas? Give me 
leave, my Lord, with all ſubmiſſion, to return your 1 the ſame words: 
«Your Lordſhip may pretend what you pleaſe, that you hold the aſſurance 
« of faith, and the certainty of knowledge to ſtand upon different grounds,” 
(for I prefume your Lordſhip will not fay, that believing and knowing 
ſtand upon the fame grounds, for that would, I think, be to fay, that pro- 
bability and demonſtration are the fame thing) but when a propoſition is 
1 offered you out of ſcripture to be believed, and you doubt about the ſenſe 
« of it, is not recourſe to be made to your notions?“ What, my Lord, is 
the difference here between your Lordſhip's and my way in the cafe? I muſt 


notions. For I think you cannot believe a propofition contraty to your own 
notions; for then you would have the fame, and different notions, at the 
ſame time. $69 that all the difference between your Lordſhip and me, is, 


to my uſing the term idea. | | n 
Box the inſtance your Lordſhip here gives, is beyond my comprehenſion, 
You fay, a propofition is offered me out of ſcripture to be believed, and I 
doubt about the ſenſe of it. As in the preſent caſe, whether there can 
« he three perſons in one nature, of two natures and one perſon.” My Lord, 
my Bible is faulty again; for I do not remember that I ever read in it either 
of theſe propoſitions, in theſe preciſe words, there are three perſons in 
one nature, or, there are two natures and one perfon.“ When your Lord- 
ſhip ſhall ſhew me a Bible wherein they are fo fet down, I ſhall then think 
them a good inſtance of propoſitions offered me out of ſcripture ; till then, 
whoever ſhall fay that they are propoſitions in the ſcripture, when there are 
no ſuch words, ſo put together, to be found in holy writ, ſeems to me to 
make à new ſcripture in words and propofitions, that the Holy Ghoſt dic- 


drawn from the ſcripture : but I deny that theſe very propoſitions are in ex- 

* 0 in my Bible. For that is the only thing 1 deny here; if your 
ordſhip can ſhew them me in yours, I beg you to do it. 

Ix the mean time, taking them to be as true as if they were the very words 


ere does, what reſolution I, or any one, can come to about their poſſibility, 
eems to me to involve a contradiction in it. For whoever admits a propoſi- 


þ our Lordſhip's queſtion then can mean only this, what ſenſe can I, upon my 


principles, 
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inciples, come to, of either of theſe propoſitions, but in the way of ideas ? 
And I crave leave to aſk your Lordſhip, what ſenſe of them can your Lord- 
ſhip upon your principles come to, but in the way of notions? Which, in 
plain Engliſh, amounts to no more than this, that your Lordſhip muſt un- 
derſtand them according to the ſenſe you have of thoſe terms they are made 
up of, and I according to the ſenſe I have of thoſe terms. Nor can it be 
otherwiſe, unleſs your Lordſhip can take a term in any propoſition to have 


one ſenſe, and yet underſtand it in another: and thus we ſee, that in effect 


men have differently underſtood and interpreted the ſenſe of theſe propoſi- 
tions ; Whether they uſed the way of ideas or not, i. e. whether they called 
what any word ſtood for, notion, or ſenſe, or meaning, or idea. 

" I THINK myſelf obliged to return your Lordſhip my thanks, for the news 
you write me here, of one who'has found a ſecret way how the ſame body 
may be in diſtant places at once. It making no part, that I can ſee, of the 
reaſoning your Lordſhip was then upon, I can take it only for a piece of news: 
and the favour was the greater, that your Lordſhip was leaſed to ſtop your- 
ſelf in the midſt of fo ſerious an argument as the articles of the Trinity and 
incarnation, to tell it me. And methinks it is pity that author had not 
uſed ſome of the words of my book, which might have ſerved to have tied 
him and me together. For his ſecret about a body in two places at once, 
which he does keep up; and © my ſecret about certainty, which your Lord- 
„ ſhip thinks had been better kept up too, being all your words; bring 
me into his company but very untowardly. If your Lordſhip would be pleaſ- 
ed to ſhew, that my ſecret about certainty (as you think fit to call it) is falſe 
or erroneous, the world would ſee a good reaſon why you ſhould think it 


P. 61. 


better kept up; till then perhaps they may be apt to ſuſpect, that the fault 


is not ſo much in my publiſhed ſecret about certainty, as ſomewhere elſe. 
But fince your Lordſhip thinks it had been better kept up, I promiſe that, 
as {don as you ſhall do me the favour to make publick a better notion of cer- 
tainty than mine, I will by a publick retraction call in mine: which I hope 
your Lordſhip will do, for I dare ſay no-body will think it good or friendly 
advice to your Lordſhip, if you have ſuch a ſecret, that you ſhould keep it up. 


Your Lordſhip, with ſome emphaſis, bids-me obſerve my own words, that P. 63. 


T here poſitively ſay, © that the mind not being certain of the truth of that it 
« doth not evidently know.” So that it is plain here, that I place certainty 
only in evident knowledge, or in clear and diſtinct ideas; and yet my great 
* complaint of your Lordſhip was, that you charged this upon me, and now 
% your Lordfhip finds it in my own words.” Anſw. My own words, in that 
Place, are, the mind is not certain of what it doth not evidently know ;” 
ut in them, or that paſlage, as ſet down by your Lordſhip, there is not the 
leaſt mention of clear and diftin& ideas; and therefore I ſhould wonder to 
hear your Lordſhi p ſo ſolemnly call them my own words, when they are but 
what your Lordſhip would have to be a conſequence of my words; were it 
not, as T humbly conceive, a way not unfrequent with your Lordſhip to 
ſpeak of that, which you think a conſequence from any thing ſaid, as if it 
| ee were 
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that evident knowledge can be only where the ideas concerning which it is, 
axe perfectiy clear and diſtinct. I am certain, that I have evident knowledge, 


. bave, but a very obſcure n of any ſubſtance at all: ſo that my 

.2 - . notwithſtanding any thing you alledge here. 

n Voux Lordſhip, ſum ming up the force of what you have ſaid, adds, that 
you have pleaded, 0 ** 


2 tions or articles of faith, which depend upon the ſenſe of words contained 
40 in ſcripture.“ Fl inp 


” 


For all that your 45 ni for proce of ii, in anly the-alledging ſome 
] | D K, | 
knowledge, which, you endeavour to ſhew, do ſhake the belief of revelation 


wid. faith, which depend, as you here ſay, upon the 
from what your Lordſhip, here farther urges. 


 < becauſe. do not ſay we are to believe all that we 


makes the belief of this article of 


truth be the denying of it; and then if my, not. ſaying in my book, that we 


| Mr. Loexe*s/ſecond Reply to the 
were the very thing ſaid. It reſts therefore upon your Lordſhip. to proove 


that the ſubſtance of my body and ſoul exiſts, though I am as certain that ! 


complaint of your Lordſhip, upon that account, remains very well founded, 


That my method of certainty thakes the belief of 
.*< revelation in general, (2.) That it ſhakes the belief of particular propofi- 


Gt % *S$6414 rt SH (orte} yi-41: 7 1050 G's 
Tua your Lordſhip has pleaded, I grant; but, with ſubmiſſion, I deny 
that you have proved, FRN e Ps 121 17 7 
6 AT my definition of knowledge, which is that which your Lordſhip 
calls my method of certainty, ſhakes the belief of revelation in general. 
other paſſages out of my quite different from that my definition of . 
im general; but indeed have not, nor, I humbly conceive, cannot ſhew, that 
they do any ways ſhake the belief of revelation in general. But if they did, 
it does not at all follow from thence, that my definition of knowledge; i. e. 
my method of certainty, at all ſhakes the belief of revelation in general, 
Which was what your Lordſhip undertook to prove. 
(2.) As to the ſhaking the belief of particular B or articles of 
c | enſe of words; I think I 
hape ſufficiently cleared myſelf from that charge, as will yet be more evident 


Your. Lordſhip. ſays, _ my placing certainty.in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement; of ideas, ſhakes the foundations of the articles 
of faith [above-mentioned ]-which depend upon the ſenſe of words con- 
< tained. in the ſ{cripture:”-and the reaſon your Lordſhip gives for it, is this, 

Fe there expreſſed.” 

My Lord, upon reading theſe words, I conſulted the errata, to ſee whether 
the printer had injured you: for I could not eaſily believe that your Lordſhip 
ſhould reaſon after a faſhion, that would juſtify ſuch a concluſion as this, viz. 
your Lordſhip, in your letter to me, © does not ſay that we are to believe all 
that we find expreſſed in ſcripture; therefore your notion of certainty 
faith, that Jeſus Chriſt deſcended into hell. 

This, I think, will ſcarce hold for a good conſequence, till not. ſaying any 


are to believe all there expreſſed, be to deny, that we are to believe all that 
wie find there expreſſed, I fear many of your Lordſhip's books will be found 
to ſhake the belief of ſeveral or all the articles of our faith. But ſuppoiing 
this conſequence to be good, viz. I do not ſay, therefore I deny, an d. 


P | . 


| 
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by I ſhake the belief of ſome articles of faith; how does this prove, that 
my-placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or difagreement of 
ideas, ſhakes any article of faith? unleſs my ſaying, that certainty conſiſts in 


the perception of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, B. iv: chap..12. 


$ 6: of wy Eſſay, be a proof, that I do not ſay, in any other part of that 
ook, ** that we are to believe all that we find expreſſed in ſcripture. 
Bur perhaps the eee words of the 2 will help us out in your 
Lordſhip's argument, which all together ſtands thus: “ becauſe I do not 
« ſay we are to believe all that we find there expreſſed; but Lp ſay] in 
«caſe we have any clear and diſtinct ideas, which limit the ſenſe another 
% way, than the words ſeem to carry it, we are to judge that to be the true 
« ſenſe.” My Lord, I do not remember where I fay what in the latter part 
of this period your Lordſhip makes me ſay; and your Lordſhip would have 
done me a favour to have quoted the place. Indeed I do ſay, in the chapter 
your Lordſhip ſeems to be upon, © that no propoſition can be received for 
% divine revelation, or obtain the aſſent due to all ſuch, if it be contradicto 
to our clear intuitive knowledge. This is what I there ſay, and all that 
I there ſay : which in effect is this, that no propoſition can be received for 


P. 65. 


divine revelation, which is contradictory to a ſelf-evident propoſition and if 


that be it which your Lordſhip makes me ſay here in the foregoing words, I 


agree to it, and would be glad to know whether your Lordſhip differs in opi- 
nion from me in it. But this not anſwering your purpoſe, your Lordſhip 
would, in the following words of this paragraph, change ſelf-evident pro- 
poſition into a propoſition we. have attained certainty. of, though by imper- 
fect ideas: in which ſenſe the propoſition your Lordſhip argues from as mine, 
will ſtand thus: that no propoſition can be received for divine revelation, or 
obtain the aſſent due to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to any propoſition, of 


P. 65. 


whoſe truth we are by any way certain. And then I deſire your Lordſhip to 
name the two contradictory propoſitions, the one of divine revelation, I do 


not aſlent to; the other, that I have attained to a certainty of by my imper- 


te ideas, which makes me reject, or not aſſent to that of divine revelation. . 
The very ſetting down of theſe two contradictory propoſitions will be de- 
monſtration againſt me, and if your Lordſhip cannot (as J humbly conceive 
you-cannot) name any two ſuth propoſitions, it is an evidence, that all this 
duſt, that is raiſed, is only a great deal of talk. about what your 1 9891 


cannot prove: for that your Lordſhip has not yet proved any ſuch thing, 
am humbly of opinion I have already ſhewn. | | 


Your Lordſhip's diſcourſe. of Des Cartes, in the following pages, is, I 


think, as far as I am concerned in it, to ſhew, that N cannot be had by 


p. 66-69. . 


ideas; becauſe: Des Cartes uſing the term ideas, miſſed of it... Anſw.. The 
queſtion between your Lordſhip and me not being about Des Cartes's, but 
my notion of certainty, your Lordſhip will put an end to my notion of cer- - 
tainty..by ideas, whenever your Lordſhip ſhall prove, that certainty cannot 
be attained any way by the immediate objects of the mind in thinking, i. e. 
by ideas; or that certainty does not conſiſt in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas; or laſtly, when your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us what 
elle certainty does conſiſt in. When your Lordſhip ſhall do either of theſe 


3 


three, 


, 
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three, 1 promiſe your Lordſhip to renounce-my notion, or way, or method 


P. 69, 70. 


one's, eſpecially your Lordſhip's inclination to favour me: but ſince the pre; 
has publiſhed this to the world, the world muſt now be judge of your Lord- 


— - — — ß 5 


_ thought you exbepted againit, was the uſe of the term idea: but your Lord- 


* and to overthrow the myſteries of out faith, we then have reaſon to enquire 


miſtaken, and ſhould have underſtood by them '< my way of certainty by 
| «© jdeas,” and ſhould have read your Lordſhip's words thus: When new 


by“ them) neceffarily referring to what ill men made uſe of for the promoting 
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or grounds (or Whatever elſe your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to call it) of 
J e é TES455 29 S143TR AL 

Tux next paragraph is to ſhew the inclination your Lordſhip has to fayour 
me in the words it may be.” I ſhall be always forry to have miſtaken any 


ſhip's inclination to favour me. +, 1 4 
Tux three or four following pages are to ſhew, that your Lordſhip's excep- 
tion againſt 1deas was not againſt the term ideas, and that I miſtook you in it. 
Anſw. My Lord, I muſtown that there are very few pages of your Letters, 
when TI come to examine what is the preciſe meaning of your words, either as 
making diſtinct propoſitions, or a continued diſcourſe, wherein I do not think 
myſelt in danger to be miſtaken; but whether in the preſent cafe, one much 
more learned than I would not have underſtood your Lordſhip as I did, muſt 
be left to thoſe who will be at the pains to conſider your words, and my reply 
to them.” Your Lordſhip ſaying, as I have ſtated my notion of ideas, it 
« may be of dangerous conſequence.” This ſeeming too general an accu- 
ſation, I endeavoured to find what it was more particularly in it, which your 
Lordſhip thought might be of dangerous conſequence. And the firſt thing I 


ſhip tells me here, I was miſtaken, it was not the term idea you excepted 
againft, but the way of certainty by ideas. To excnſe my miſtake, I have this 
to fay for myſelf, that reading in your firſt letter theſe expreſs words: When 
6 new terms are made uſe of by ill men to promote ſcepticiſm and infidelity, 


«© mito them, and to examine the foundation and tendency of them; it could 
not be very ſtrange, if I underftood them to refer to terms: but it ſeems I was 


«<< terms are made uſe of by ill men, to promote ſcepticiſm and infidelity, and 
e to overthrow the myſteries of faith, we have then reaſon to enquire into 
% them,” i. e. Mr. L's definition of knowledge, (for that is my way of cer- 
tainty by ideas) <* and then to examine the foundation and tendency of them, 
i.e. this propoſition, viz. that knowledge or certainty conſiſts in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or.difagreement of ideas. Them,” in your Lord- 
ſhip's words, as I thought (for Iam ſcarce ever ſure what your Lordſhip means 


of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, I thought it had referred to terms. Why {o* 
ſays your Lordſhip: Your quarrel, you fay, was not with the term ideas. 
<< But that which you inſiſted upon was the way of certainty by ideas, and the 
e new terms as employed to that purpoſe ;” and therefore it is that which 
your Lordſhip muſt be underſtood to mean, by what ill men make uſe of, 
c. Now I appeal to my reader, whether T may not be excuſed, if I took 
them rather to refer to terms, a word in the plural number preceding in the 
ſame period, than to . way of certainty by ideas, which is the ſingular num- 
ber, and neither preceding, no nor ſo much as expreſſed in mene. 
be © | 4 


And if by my n in the uſe of the pronoun them, it is my misfortune 
to be often at a loſs in the underſtanding of your Lordſhip's writings, I hope 
I ſhall be excuſed. 11 | | 

ANOTHER excuſe for my underſtanding that one of the thipgs in my book 
which your Lordſhip thought might beof dangerous conſequence, was the term 


« after all it comes only to this, that our ideas only preſent to us ſuch things 
« from whence we bring arguments to prove the truth of things? But the 
1% world hath been ſtrangely amuſed with ideas of late; and we have. been 
6 told; that ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas, and yet theſe 
te jdeas at laſt come to be common notions of hangs, which we mult make 


« uſe of in our reaſoning.”. I ſhall offer one paſſage more for my excuſe, 


KA 


I thought it moſt proper to expreſs myſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way, P. 93: 
by common words and expreſſions : *© Your Lordſhip wiſhes I had done fo 
«quite through my book; for then I had never ire that occaſion for the 

<<. enemies of our faith to take up my new way of ideas, as an effectual battery 
as they imagined) againſt the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith. But I might 

% have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of my ideas long enough, before your Lord- 

* ſhip had taken notice of them, unleſs you had found them employed in 


though here your Lordſhip gives us but a part of it; and that part your Lord- 
thip breaks off into two, and gives us inverted 4nd in other words. Perhaps 
thoſe ho obſerve this, and better underſtand the arts of controverſy than I do, 
may find ſome {kill in it. But your Lordſhip breaks off the former paſſage at 


adding theſe; new ones, i. e. as to matter of certainty,” leaves out thoſe 
which-contain your wiſh, that I had expreſſed myſelf in the moſt uſual way 
«© by common words and expreſſions quite through my book,” as I had done” 


had not given that occaſion to the enemies of our faith to take up my new P. 93: 
* way of ideas, as an effectual battery, &c.” which wiſh of your Lordſhip's 
is, that I had all along left out the term idea, as it is plain from my words which 


„ common words and known ways of expreflion ; and therefore, as I think, 
] have ſcarce uſed the word idea in that whole chapter. Now I muſt again 
appeal to my reader, whether your Lordſhip having ſo plainly, wiſhed that I 
had-uſed common words and expreſſions in oppoſition to the term idea, Tam. 
not excuſable if I took you to mean that term? though your Lordſhip leaves 
out the with, and inſtead of it puts in, 1. e. as to matter of certainty,” words 
which were not in your former letter ; though it be for miſtaking you in my 
anſwer to that letter, that you here blame me. I muſt,own, my Lord, my 
dulneſs will be very apt to miſtake you in expreſſions ſeemingly ſo plain as 
theſe, till I can preſume myſelf quick -fighted enough to underſtand men's 


meaning 
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idea, may be found in theſe words of your Lordſhip: “ But what need all Aufs. 1. 
«this great noiſe about ideas and certainty, true and real certainty by ideas; if F. 9. 93. 


out of the ſame page. I had faid in my chapter about the exiſtence of God, Anvv. 1. 


% doing miſchief,” Thus this paſſage ſtands in your Lordſhip's former letter, P. 72, 73. 


theſe words, << ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas: and then p. 72. 


in my chapter of the exiſtence of a God; for then, ſays your Lordſhip, © I Anf. . 


you refer to in your with, as they ſtand in my firſt letter; viz. I thought it Lett. 1. 
* moſt proper to expreſs myſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way ——by ® 77 


a ot 


680- Mr. Loe##*s ſecond Reply to the 


meaning in their writings, not by their expreſſions; which I confeſs Iam not, 

| ahd is an art I find myſelf too old now. to learn. Io do, 
P.73 BUT bare miſtake is not all; your Lordſhip accuſes me alſo of unfairneſs and 
diiingenuity in underſtanding theſe words of yours, © the world has been 
2 77 ſtrangely amuſed with ideas, and yet theſe ideas at laſt come to be only com- 
mog ngtions of e as if in them your Lordſhip owned ideas to be only 
common notions of things. To this, my Lord, I muſt humbly crave leave 
tg, anſwer, that there was no unfairneſs or diſingenuity in my ſaying your 
Alhip owned ideas for ſuch, . becauſe J underitood you to ſpeak in that 
place, in your own: ſenſe; and thereby to ſhew that the new term idea need 


= — 


not be introduced when 


t be int. it ſignified only the common notions of things, i. e. 
ſignified no more than notion doth, which is a more uſual word. This 1 
took, to be your meaning in that place; and yhether I or any one might not 
Ibid. ſo underſtand it, without deſerving to be told, that ** this is a way of turning 
things upon your Lordſhip, which you did not expect from me,” or ſuch 

a ſolemn appeal as this, judge now, how fair and ingenuous this anſwer 
is; 1 leave to any one, who will but do me the favour to caſt his eye on 
Anſwe'r. the paſſage aboye-quoted, as it ſtands in your Lordſhip's own words in your 
P. 92, 93+ firſt letter. For, I humbly beg leaye to ſay, that I cannot but wonder to 
. find, that when your Lordſhip is charging me with want of fairneſs and in- 


3 


genuity, you ſhould leave out, in quoting of your own words, thoſe which 
ſerved moſt to juſtify the ſenſe I had taken them in, and put others in the ſtead 
| Anfv, 1. of, them. In your firſt letter they ſtand. thus: “ But the world hath been 
P-93- *£ ſtrangely amuſed with ideas of late, and we have been told that ſtrange 
«« things might be done by the help of ideas; and yet theſe ideas at laſt 

«+ come to be only common notions of things, which we muſt make uſe of 

2 .in our reaſoning; and ſo on, to the end of what is above ſet down : ail 
3 which. J quoted, to ſecure myſelf from being ſuſpected to turn things upon 
pour Lordſhip, in a ſenſe which your words (that the reader had before him) 
would not bear: and in your ſecond letter, in the place now under conſi- 

P. 73 deration, they ſtand thus: but the world hath been ſtrangely amuſed with 
« ideas, of late, and ye have been told that ſtrange things may be done with 
ideas, i. e. as to matter of certainty :” and there your Lordſhip ends. Will 

your Lordſhip give me leaye now to uſe your own words, judge now how fair 

and ingenuous this is? words which I ſhould not uſe, but that I find them 

uſed by your Lordſhip in this very paſſage, and upon this very occaſion. 
ISR ANT myſelf a mortal man very liable to miſtakes, eſpecially in your 
writings: but that in my miſtakes, I am guilty of any unfairneſs or diſinge- 
nuity, your Lordſhip, will, I humbly conceive, pardon me, if I think it will 
puaſs for Want of fairngſs and ingenuity in any one, without clear evidence to 
accuſe me. To avoid any ſuch ſuſpicion, in my firſt letter I ſet down every 
word contained in thoſe pages of your book Which I was concerned in; and in 

my ſecond, I ſet down mot of the paſſages of your Lordſhip's firſt anſwer that 
I-replied; to. But becauſe the doing it all along in this, Would, I find, too 

much increaſe the bulk of. my book; I earneſtly. beg every one, who will 

link this my reply worth his peruſal, to lay your Lordſhip's letter before _ 

Vos ove. iir 08 
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that he may ſee whether in theſe pages I direct my anſwer to, without ſetting 
them down at large, there be any thing material unanſwered, or unfairly or 
diſingenuouſly repreſented. N | ISSN be TY | 
Your Lordſhip, in the next words, gives a reaſon why I ought to have p. 7; 
underſtood your words, as a conſequence of my aſſertion, and not as your own 
ſenſe, viz. © Becauſe you all along diſtinguiſh the way of reaſon, by deducin 
« one thing from another, from my way of certainty in the agreement or ail: 
„agreement of ideas.” Anſw. I know your Lordſhip does all along talk of 
reaſon and my way of ideas, as diſtinct or oppoſite : but this is the thing I 
have and do complain of, that your Lordſhip does ſpeak of them as diſtinct, 
without ſhewing wherein they are different, fince the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, which is my way of certainty, is alſo the way 
of reaſon.” For the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is | 
either by an immediate compariſon'of two ideas, as in ſelf-evident propoſitions; h | 
which way of knowledge of truth, is the way of reaſon; or by the interven- 
tion of intermediate ideas, i. e. by the deduction of one thing from another, | 
which is alſo the way of reaſon, as I have ſhewn ; where I anſwer to your Lett. 1. 
ſpeaking of certainty placed in good and ſound reaſon; and not in ideas: in P. 128. 
which place, as in ſeveral others, your Lordſhip oppoſes ideas and reaſon, 
which your Lordſhip calls here diſtinguiſhing them. But to continue to ſpeak 
frequently of two things as different, or of two ways as oppoſite, without ever 0 
ſhewing any difference or oppoſition in them, after it has been preſſed for, is a 
| 


way of ingenuity which your Lordſhip will pardon to my ignorance, if I have 
not formerly been acquainted with: and therefore, when you ſhall have 
ſhewn, that reaſoning about ideas, or by ideas, is not the fame way of 
reaſoning,” as that about or by notions or conceptions, and that what I 
mean by ideas is not the fame that your Lordſhip means by notions; you h 
will have ſome reaſon to blame me for miſtaking you in the paſſages above- p. 7z. 
- For if your Lordſhip,.in thoſe words, does not except againſt the term ideas; 
but-allows it to have the fame ſignification with notions, or conceptions; or 
apprehenſions; then your Lordſhip's words will run thus: · But what need 
all this great noiſe about notions, or conceptions, or apprehenſions? and the 
„world has been ſtrangely amuſed with notions, or conceptions, or appre- 
« henfions'of late: which, whether it be that which your Lordſhip will 
own to be your meaning, I muſt leave to your conſideration. »  ' * 
Your Lordſhip proceeds to examine my new method of certainty, as you p. 74. 
are pleaſed to call irt. 75 FF a BEAR HEE a $447 > wor ; 2774 3-44 | 
To my aſking, © whether there be any other or older method of certainty?” | 
your Lordſhip 'anſwers, © that is not the point; but whether mine be any at p. 75. 
all: which your Lordſhip denies.” Anſw. I grant, to him that barely 
denies it to he any at all; it is not the point, whether there be any older; but 
to him, that calls it a new method, I humbly conceive it will not be thought 
wholly beſides the point to ſhew an older; at leaſt,” that it ought to have 
prevented theſe following words of your Lordſhip's, viz. “that your Lordſhip 
did never ptetend to inform the world of new methods: which being in 
VOL. I. | 48 anſwer 


* 


| 
| 
| 
N 
| 
' 
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Lor Lordſhip 


Mr. Lockz's ſecond Reply to the 
anſwer to my deſire, that you ey" be. pleaſed to Gee me an older, or an- 


other method, ex- imply, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that whoever will 

inform the world of another method of certainty than mine, can do it only by 

iuforming them of a new one. But ſince this is the anſwer your Lordſhip 
to make to my requeſt, I crave leave to conſider it a little. | 

_ "Your Lordſhip having pronounced concerning my definition of knowledge, 

which you call my method of certainty, that it might be of dangerous conſe- 


T quence to an article of the Chriſtian faith; I defired you to ſhew in what cer- 


tainty lies: and defired: it of your Lordſhip by theſe preſſing conſiderations, 
that it would ſecure that article of faith againſt any dangerous conſequence 
from my way, and be a great ſervice to truth in general. To which your 


- Eorditip'replics here, that you did never pretend to inform the world of 


new methods; and therefore are not bound to go any farther than what you 
found fault with, which was my new method. N 

-. Awsw. My Lord, I did not deſire any new method of you. I obſerved your 
Lordſhip, in more places than one, reflected on me for writing out of my 


own thoughts: and therefore I could not expect from your Lordſhip what 
- you ſo much condemn in another. \Befides, one of the faults. you found. 


with my method, was, that it was new: and therefore if your Lordſhip will 


lock again into that paſſage, where I deſire you to ſet the world right in a 


thing of that great conſequence, as it is to know wherein certainty conſiſts; 
vou will not find, that I mention any thing of a new method of certainty : 
my words were another, whether old or new was indifferent. In truth, 


all arr pine. guerre was only ſuch a method of certainty, as your Lordſhip 


approved of, and was ſecure in; and therefore I do not fee how your not 
pretending to inform the world in any new methods, can be any way alledged 
as a reaſon, for refuſing ſo uſeful and ſo charitable a thing. 

ip far adds, that you are not bound to go any farther, 


«than what you found fault with.” Anſw. I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means, 
that you are not bound by the law of diſputation; nor are you, as I hum- 
bly conceive, by this law forbid: or if you were, the law of the ſchools could 
not diſpenſe with the eternal divine law of charity. The law of diſputing, 
whence had it its ſo mighty a ſanction? It is at beſt but the law of wrangling, 


i ii ſhut out the great ends of inſurmation and inſtruction; and ſerves only to 


flatter à little guilty vanity, in a victory over an adverſary leſs ſkilful in 


this art of fencing. Who can believe, that upon ſo flight an account your 
Lordfhip ſhould neglect your deſign of writing againſt me? The great mo- 


1 your concern for an article. of the Chriſtian faith, and of that duty 


work more uniformly in your 1 


what you have done, will be believed to 
ip, than to let a father of the church, and 
2 teacher in Iſrael, not tell one who aſks him, which is the right and ſafe 
way, if he knows' it. No, no, my Lord, a character fo much to the prejudice 


which you profeſs has made you do 


_ of your charity, no- body will receive of your Lordſhip, no, not from yourſelf: 


whatever:your Lordſhip may ſay the world will believe, that you would have 
given a better method of certainty, if you had had one; when thereby you 


would bave ſecured men from the danger of running into errors in 1 227 7 i | 
| | bk | T aitn, 
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faith, and effoctually have recalled them from my way of certainty, which 1 
leads, as your Lordſhip ſays, to ſcepticiſm and infidelity. For to turn men y 
from a Way they are in, the bare telling them it ĩs dangerous, puts but a ſhort 
to their going on in it: there is nothing effectual to ſet them a going 
right, but to ſhew them which is the ſafe and ſure way; a piece of huma- 
nity, which when aſked, no- body, as far as he knows, refuſes another; and 
this I have catneftly aſked of your Lordſhip. * o 51 

YouR/ Lordſhip repreſents to me the unſatisfactorineſs and inconſiſtency P. 75. 
of my way of certainty, by telling me, that it ſeems ſtill a ſtrange thing to 
you, that I ſhould talk ſo much of a new method of certainty by ideas; | 
« and yet allow, as I do, ſuch a want of ideas, ſo much imperfection in 4 
them, and ſuch a want of connection between our ideas and the things 
© themſelves.” Anſw. This objection being ſo viſibly againſt the extent of | 
our knowledge, and not the certainty of it by ideas, would need no other an- ' | 
ſwer but this, that it proved nothing to the point; which was to ſhew, that | 
my way by ideas, was no way to Certainty at all; not to true certainty, 
which is a term your Lordſhip uſes here, which I ſhall be able to conceive | 
what you mean by, when you ſhall be pleaſed to tell me what falſe certain- P. 76. | 


elf? F | 64 lh hob, | 
2 Bou r becauſe what you ſay here, is in ſhort what you ground your charge 

of ſcepticiſm on, in your former letter; I ſhall here, according to my pro- 

miſe, conſider what your Lordſhip ſays there, and hope you will allow this 

to be no unfit place. 5 | | | 

Your charge of ſcepticiſm, in your former letter, is as followeth. Anſw. 1. p. ö 
Los Lordſhip's firſt argument conſiſts in theſe propoſitions, viz. — 3“ : | | 
1. TwAT I fay, Book IV. Chap. 1, that knowledge is the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 5 | MEL 

2. Tur I go about to prove, that there are very many more beings, of 

which we have no ideas, than thoſe of which we have; from whence your | 
Lordſhip draws this concluſion, that we are excluded from attaining any 1 
„ knowledge, as to the far greateſt part of the univerſe:” which I agree to. ; 
But with ſubmiſſion, this is not the propoſition to be proved, but this, viz. 

that my way by ideas, or my way of certainty by ideas, for to that your Lord- 

ſhip reduces it; i. e. my placing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 

ment or diſagreement of ideas; leads to ſcepticiſm, . l 

_ FARTHER, from my faying, that the intellectual world is greater and more 
beautiful certainly than the material, your Lordſhip argues, that if certainty Anfv. 16 
may be had by general reaſons without particular ideas in one, it may alſo in P. 126. 
other caſes.” Anſw. It may, no doubt: but this is nothing againſt any thing 
have ſaid; for I have neither ſaid, nor ſuppoſe, that certainty by general 

reaſons, or any reaſons, can be had without ideas; no more than I fay, or 
ſuppoſe, that we can reaſon without thinking, or think without immediate 
objects in our minds in thinking, i. e. think without ideas. But your Lord- 

ſhip aſks, vhence comes this certainty (for I ſay certainly) where there be 

no particular ideas, if knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agree= 

ment or diſagreement of ideas? I anſwer, we have ideas as far as we are 

Lhe, EL jj 1 3 ae PEge certain; 


\ , certain; and b 


| plc, When I affirm that “ ſcmething exiſts in the world, whereof I have 


Eſſay, b. iv. 
Which this inſtance-!f brought) it it means no mort hut this, viz. that there 
are more, and more beautiful eings, whereof we have no ideas, than there 


id. Iy your Tbrdbiß Mall ne PR 186 know hors: are ach beings; I. 
R  "ktow; hüt ! endet f to ew, that it ig mo moſt High probable: but yet a 
| 8 is eapable of knowing it to be true, becauſe he is capable of having it 


than there ate whereof we have ideas; If God; inſtead of ſhewirig the very 


f and of exiſtence; though in the want of other ideas of them, he could at- 
__ "tain no other knowledge of them but barely that they exiſted ? So that in 


:; conclude From thence, that the! lacing:knowledge/it the perception of the 


ay things inconfiſtent with this propoſition, that “ knowledge conſiſts in 


A gtig nancy of our ideas? and yet that propoſition be true, and very far 
from tending to ſcepticutn;” unleſs'your Lordſhip will argue that every pro- 


> ticiſm'; And then T'ſhbuld' be tempted to infer,” that 'many-propoſitions in 


Mr. Lochs ſecond Reply to the 


yond that, We hade neither certainty] ho nor probability. 
thing which we either Know of belleve, is elne propbſition: how no 
prop ſition ean be fratned as tile obfeet of our knowkedge'6raſent, wherein 

ideas are not joined to, or ſeparated from one another. As for exam- 


no idea, "exiſtence is afflrmed of ſomething, ſome being: and I have as 
clear an Mien of exiſtence anti ſomething, the two things joined in that pro- 
Pofftiön, as 1 Have of thin in this propoſition,”** Tomething exiſts in the 
4 World, Whereof T Habe an idea! When therefore: T'affirm, that the in- 
tellectual worl& is greater and mote beautiful than the material; whether ! 
ſhowld know the truth of this propoſition, either by divine revelation, or: 
ſHibuld” aſſert it as hit hly probable which is alt I do in that chapter, out of 


are of which we have ideas; of Which beings, \whereof we have no ideas, we 
can, for Want of: ideas, have 'nO fartlier' meme ech fuch beings do 
exiſt. 201 9¹ 


anſwer,” tliat, it chat chapter of the extent of our knowledge, I do not ſay 1 


revealed to him by God, that this propoſition is true, viz. that in the works 
of God there are more; and more beautiful beings, whereof we haveno ideas, 


things to St. Paul, had only revealed to Him that this propoſition was true, 
viz. that thete were Wings in heaven, which Bacher eye had ſeen, nor car 
«© had heard, nor had entered into the heart of man to conceive ;”” would 
he not have known the truth of that propoſition of whoſe terms he had ideas, 
viz. of beings, 'whereof he had no other ideas, but barely as ſomething, 


What have there ſaid, there is no'contratiftion, nor ſhadow of a contra- 
diction; to my y plicing/ knowledge” un Peoceprion. of. the ent or 
diſagreement o th n 2975 | 

"Dye if I ſhould any hoes eagle went fay any thing ingoniftent with 
hat Gay of certainty of mine; how. I beſecch your Lordſhip, could you 


agreement 0 difagreemcent of ideas tends to ſeepticiſm? That which is the 
pftopoſition here to be proved, would remain ſtill unptoved: for I might 


' «ighe- perception- of the connection and agteement or diſagreement and re- 


poſition that is inconſiſtent with What a man any where ſays, tends to ſcep- 


200 we letters — e has. honoured me with, will tend to . 
OUR 
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Vous Lordibip's ſecond argument is from my ſaying, we have no ideas Anf. 1 
of the mechanical affections of the minute particles of bodies, which © '*® '77 
<, hinders our certain, knowledge of, univerſal;truths concerning natural bo- 

« dies: from whence your Lordſhip concludes, ; that ſince we can attain 
to no ſcience, as to bodies or ſpirits, our knowledge muſt be confined. to 
a very narrow,compals.” I grant it; but I crave leave to mind your 
Lordſhip again, that this is not the propoſition to be proved: a little know- 

ledge is ſtill knowledge, and not ſcepticiſm. But let me have affirmed our 
knowledge to be comparatively very little; how, I beſeech your Lordſhip, 
does that any way prove, that this propoſition, knowledge conſiſts in the 
perception of the agreement or di ſagreement of our. ideas, any way tends 8 
to ſcepticiſm? which was the propofition to be proyed, But the inference 


” 181 
nſw. 125 


of mine con- Anſw. 1. 


yed: 


199 


% a . 
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Mr. Locks*s: ſecond Reply to the 


this/cextainty, which I conceive is the utmoſt, as to this matter, which 
our infinitely wiſe and bountiful Maker has made us eapable of 1 in this ſtate; 
your Lordſhip will have well aſſiſted the ſcepticks in carrying their argu- 

ments againſt certainty by ſenſe, beyond what they could have expected. 
oeanxor but — my Lord, that what vou have faid here in favour of 
Foopticilin, a inſt certainty by ſenſe (for it is not at all againſt me, till you 
ſnew we can have no idea of actual ſenſation) without the proper antidote an- 
nexed, in ſhewing wherein that certainty conſiſts (if the account I give be 
not true) after you have ſo ſtrenuouſly endeavoured: to deſtroy what I have 
faid for it; will, by your authority, have laid no ſmall foundation of ſcep- 
ticiſm : which they vill not fait to lay hold of, with advantage to their 
cauſe, who have any diſpoſition that way. For I deſire any one to read this 
your fifth argument, and then judge which of us two is a promoter of ſcep- 
ticiſm; I who have endeavoured; and, as I think, proved certainty by A 
ſenſes; or your 'Lordthip, who has (in your thoughts at leaſt) deſtroyed 
theſe proofs, without giving us any wil to ſupply their place. All your 
other arguments amount no to more but this, that I have given inſtances 
do ſhew, that the extent of our knowledge, in compariſon of the whole ex- 
Vind. p.244- tent af being, ig very little and narrow: which, When your Lordſhip 
4 * writ your Vandication-/of the docttine of the Trinity, were very fair and 
jingenuous confeſſions of the ſhortneſs of human underſtanding, with re- 
ſpect to the nature and manner of ſuch things, which we ate moſt cer- 
* tain of the being of, by conſtant and undoubted experience: though 
ſince you have ſhewed your diſlike of them in mote than one, parti- 
Ange n. p. 33. cularly p. 33. and aguin more at large p. 43. and at laſt yo have thought 
Ibid: 4345. fit 60 ee them as arguments for ſcepticiſm. And thus I have acquit- 
ted myſelf, I to your Lordſhip's' ſatis faction, of — promiſe to anſwer 

* your accuſation of a tendency to'ſcepticiſm. '- 

P. 7678. Bur to return to your ſecond letter, where I left off. In the following 
e 2 have another argument ** to prove my way of certainty. to be none, 
to lead to — which, — ſerious peruſal of it, ſeems to me 
— —— to no more but mis, that Des Cartes and 1 go both in the way of 
ideas, and we differ; ergo, the placing of certainty in — 1's aa of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is no way of certainty, but leads to ſcep- 
ticiſm; which is a conſequence I cannot admit, and think i is no * 
than this: your Lordſhip and 1 differ, and yet we both go in the way of 
ideas; ergo, the placing of knowledge in the perception of the agreement or 
Aiſagreement of ideas is no way of certainty at all, but leads to ſeepticiſm. 
Your Lordſhip will perhaps think I fay more than I can juſtify, when I ſay 
| your 2 goes in the way of ideas; for you will tell me, you do not place 
cCeertainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. Anſw. 
No more does Des Cartes; and therefore, in that teſpect, he and I went no 
more in the fame way of ideas, than your Lordſhip and I do. From whence 
it follows, that how much ſoever he and I may differ i in other points, our diffe- 
rence is no more an argument againſt this ion, that knowledge or 


certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of . 
f 3 | — | tnan 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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than your Lordſhip's and my difference in any. other point, is an argument 
againſt the truth of that my definition of e, or that it tends to ſcep- 
ticiſm. 
Bor you will ay, hin Des Cartes built his ſyſtem of pkiloſophy upon b 
ideas; and ſo I ſay does your Lordſhip too, and every one elſe as much as | 
de, that has any ſyſtem of that or any other part of knowledge. For ideas | 
are nothing but —— immediate objects of our minds in thinking; and your | 
Lordſhip, ” conclude, in building your ſyſtem of any part of knowledge 
thinks on ſomething; and therefore you can no more build, or have any 
ſyſtem of knowledge without ideas, than you can think without ſome imme 
diate objects of thinking. Indeed, you do not fo often uſe the word ideas as 
Des Cartes or I have done; but uſing the things fignified by that term as 
much as either of us (unleſs you can think without an immediate object of 
thinking) yours alſo is the way of ideas, as much as his or mine. Your 
condemning the way of ideas, in thoſe general terms, which one meets with 
fo often in your writings on this occaſion, amounts at laſt to no more but 

an exception againit'a poor ſound of three ſyllables, though own eas 
thinks er c to own, that you have any exception to it. 
Is, befides this, theſe ten or twelve pages have any other argument in 
them, which I have not ſeen, I humbly deſire you would be pleaſed to put it 
into afyllogiſm, to convince my reader, has I have filently paſſed by an argu- 
ment of importance; and then I promiſe an anſwer to it: and the ſame re- 
queſt and promiſe I make to your Lordſhip, in reference to all other 
in your letter, herein you think there is any ching of moment unanſwered. P. 87. 
- Your Lordſhip comes to anſwer what was in my former letter, to ſhew, , | | 
Ag what you had ſaid concerning nature and perſon, was to me and ſeveral 

whom I had talked with about it, hardly to be underſtood} To this 

— the fixteen next pages are chiefly employed to ſhew what Ariſtotle P. 87—103. 
* have ſaid about pvos and natura, a Greek and a Latin word; nei- 
ther of which is the Engliſh word nature, nor can concern it at all, til it. 
be proved that nature in Engliſh has, in the propriety of our tongue, preciſely 
the ſame Ggnification that dess had among the Greeks, and natura among 
the Romans: For would it not be pretty harſh to an Engliſh ear, to ſay with 
Ariſtotle, '** that nature is a corporeal ſubſtance, or a corporeal ſubſtance is P. 92, 96. 
„nature? to inſtance but in this one, among thoſe. many various ſenſes 
which your Lordſhip proves he uſed the term — in: or with Anaximander, 
that nature is matter, or matter nature?” or with Sextus Empiricus, that P. 66. 
« nature is a principle of life, or a principle of life is nature? So that F. 98. 
though the philoſophers of old of all kinds did underſtand the ſenſe of the 
terms pdvu and natura, in the languages of their countries; yet it does not 
follow, what you would here conclude from thence, that they underſtood p. 90. 
the proper ſignification of the term nature in Engliſh. Nor has an Engliſn- | 
man any more need to conſult thoſe, Grecians in their uſe of the ſound pvors, 
to know What nature ſignifies in Engliſh; than thoſe Grecians had need to 
conſult our writings, or bring inſtances of the uſe of the word nature in 
N — to juſtify their uſing of the. a any ſenſe they 1 p. 99, 100. 
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Mr. Locks ſecond Reply to the 
uſed it in Greek. The like may be ſaid of what is brought out of the Greek 


cChriſtian writers; for I think an Engliſhman could ſcarce. be juſtified in ſay- 


ing in Engliſh, that the angels were natures, becauſe Theodoret and St. 
Baſil call them qvors. To theſe, I think, there might be added other ſenſes, 
wherein the word gude may be found, made uſe of by the Greeks, which 
are not taken notice of by your Lordſhip :. as particularly Ariſtotle, if I miſ- 
take not, uſes it for a plaſtick power, or a kind of „anima mundi, preſiding 
over the material world, and producing the order and regularity of motions, 
formations, and generations in it. 5 

-  IndEED your 


dihip brings a proof from an authority that is proper in 


the caſe, and would go a great way in it; for it is of an Engliſhman, who, 


writing of nature, gives an account of the fignification of the word nature in 
Englich, But the miſchief is, that among eight ſignifications of the word 
nature, which he gives, that is not to be found, which you quote him for, 
and had need of. For he ſays not that nature in Engliſh is uſed for ſubſtance ; 
which is the ſenſe your Lordſhip. has uſed it in, and would juſtify by the 


authority of that ingenious and honourable perſon: and to make it out, you 


tell us, Mr. Boyle ſays the word eſſence is of great affinity. to nature, if not 
of an adequate import; to which your Lordſhip adds, but the real 
4 eſſence of a thing is a ſubſtance.” So that, in fine, the authority of this 
excellent perſon and ꝓhiloſopher amounts to thus much, that he ſays that 
nature and eſſence are two terms that have a great affinity; and you ſay, that 
nature and ſubſtance are two terms that have a great affinity. For the learn- 
ed Mr. Boyle ſays no ſuch thing, nor can nien, that he ever thought 
ſo, till it can be ſhewn, that he has faid- that eſſence and ſubſtance have the 
ſame ſigniſi cation. 


I nUMBLY. conceive, . it would have been a ſtrange way in any body, but 


your Lordſhip, to have quoted an author for ſaying that nature and ſubſtance 


had the ſame ſignification, when one of thoſe terms, via. ſubſtance, he does 


not, upon that occaſion, ſo much as name. But your Lordſhip has this pri- 
vilege, it ſeems, to ſpeak of your inferences as if they were other men's words, 
whereof I think I have given ſeveral inſtances; I am ſure I have given one, 
where you ſeem to ſpeak of clear and diſtinct ideas as my words, when they 
are only your words, there inferred from my words evident knowledge: 
and other the like inſtances. might be produced, were there any need. 


_  . Hap your Lordſhip produced Mr. Boyle's teſtimony, that nature, in our 
tongue, had the ſame ſignification with ſubſtance, I ſhould preſently have 


ſubmitted to ſo great an authority, and taken it for proper Engliſh, and a 


clear way of expreſſing one's ſelf, to uſe nature and ſubſtance promiſcuoully 


one for another. But fince, I think, there is no inſtance of any one who 


ever did ſo, and therefore it muſt be a new, and conſequently no very clear 


way of ſpeaking; give me leave, my Lord, to wonder, why in all this diſpute 
about the term nature, upon the clear and right D whereof, you 
lay ſo much ſtreſs, you have not been pleaſed to define it: which would put 

an end to all diſputes about the meaning of it, and leave no doubtfulneſs, no 


obſcurity in your uſe of it, nor any room for any diſpute. what you mean by 
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This would dee ſayed many pages of paper, though perhaps it would * 
Hive made us loſe your learned account of what the antients have faid con- 1 
cerning g, and the ſeveral acceptations they uſed it in. 
"ALL the other authors, Greek and Latin, your Lordſhip has quoted, may, 
70 2p ht I know, have uſed the term eis and natura, properly in their lan- 
885 and habe diſcoutſed very cleatly and intelligibly about What thoſe 
Neri in their countries ſignified.” But how that proves there were no difficul- 
ties in the ſenſe or conſtruction in that diſcourſe of yours, concerning nature, 
which I, and thoſe I conſulted upon it, did not underſtand; is hard to ſee. 
Your Lordſhip! s diſcourſe was obſcure, and too difficult then for me, and ſo 
1 muſt on it is ſtill. Whether my friend be any better enlightened by what 
ou have ſaid to hith Here, out of ſo many antient authors, 1 am too remote 
from Him at the writing of this to know, and ſo ſhall not trouble your Lord- 
ſhip With 1 34 conbetfation, which Perus, v Wer we meet again, we N 
Tur Wit paſſage of your idle don, Which was dnia of to be very 
hard to be underſtood, was this, where you ſay, that you grant that by ſen- viad. p. 253. 
«ſation and reflection we come to know the powers and properties of things; 
« but our reaſon! is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, be- 
«cauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the nature 
„ of things properly belongs to our reaſon, and not to mere ideas.” To recti- '# 
fy the miſtake that had been made in my firſt letter, p. 157, in taking reaſon - | |. 
here to mean the faculty of reaſon, you tell me, I might eaſily have ſeen, Anſ. i. p. 101, 1 
e that by reaſon your Lotdthip underſtood: principles of reaſon allowed by 1 
« mankind.“ To which it was replied, that then this paſſage of yours muſt 9 
be read thus, viz. that your Lordſhip grants that by ſenſation and reflection Lett. 2. p. 123, 
«we come to know the properties of things; but our reaſon, i. e. the ptin- 126. 
6a ciples of reaſon allowed by mankind, are ſatisfied that there muſt be ſome- 
* thing | beyond theſe; ' becauſe it is'i1 mpoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by them- 
„ ſeldes. 0 that the hature 'of IN properly belongs to our reaſon, i. e. 
do the principles of reaſon allowe mankind; and not to mere ideas; h 
„ whichmade it ſeem more ail than it was before 
To the complaint was made of the unintelligibleneſs of this paſſage in this 
laſt ſenſe given by your Lordſhip, you anſwer nothing. So that we [i. e. 
my friends whom I confillted and I] are ſtill excuſable, if not underſtanding 
What is ſignified by theſe expteſſions: the principles of reaſon allowed by 
„ mankind are fatisfied; and the nature of things * wg belongs to the 
principles of teaſon allowed by mankind';” we ſee not the connection of 
the propoſitions here tied together by the words * ſo that, which was the 
thing complained of in theſe words, viz. the inference here, both for its Lett. 2. p.12! 
cohbection and expreſſion ſeemed hard to be underſtood;“ and more to $312 
the! fate" urp rpoſe, Which your Lordſhip takes no notiee f. ee 
IuxpEEß your Lordſhip tepeats theſe words of mine, that in 3 ſenſes 
of the 980 feaſon, either taken for a faculty, or for the prineiples of rea- 
„ for allowed by mankind, reaſon and ideas may comifiſt together? and then 
ſobfbins, «that this leads your * to the examination of that Which P. 10: 
"MY P L. I. 4 T . may 


7 


P. og, 


„may be of ſome uſe, viz. to ſhew the difference of my method of certainty 


and the method of certainty by reaſon.” 


by ideas ſhould 2 inconſiſtent with thoſe principles. So that if all that 
I 


things: 
the certainty of principles; which principles, I preſume, your Lordſhip and 


I think it is viſible, that you ought to ſhew wherein the certainty of thoſe pro- 


_ ence. and the idea of exiſtence, as is expreſſed in that propoſition. But now, 


Mr. Lockk's ſecond Reply to the 


*« by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon.” Which how it any way 
juſtifies your oppoſing ideas and reaſon, as you here, and elſewhere often do j 
or ſhews, that ideas are inconſiſtent with the principles of reaſon allowed by 
mankind; I leave to the reader to judge. Your Lordſhip, for the clearing of 
what you had ſaid in your Vindication, &c. from obſcurity and unintelligi- 
bleneſs, which were complained of in it, is to prove, that ideas are inconſiſt- 
ent with the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind; and in anſwer to this, 
you ſay, you will ſhew the difference of my method of certainty by ideas, 


Mx Lord, as I remember, the expreſſion in queſtion was not, that the 
% nature of things properly belongs to our reaſon, and not to my method of 
«« certainty by ideas; but this, that the nature of things belongs to our rea- 
„ ſon, and not to mere ideas. So that the thing you were here to ſhew, was, 
«« that reaſon, i. e. the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, and ideas, 
“ and not the principles of reaſon; and my method of certainty by ideas; 
cannot conſiſt together: for the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, 
and ideas, may conſiſt together; though, perhaps, my method of certainty 


you ſay, from to the 153d page, i. e. forty-eight pages, were as clear 
demonſtration, as I humbly conceive it is the contrary ; yet it does nothing 
to clear the paſſage in hand, but leaves that part of your diſcoutſe, concern- 
ing nature, lying ſtill under the objection was made againſt it, as much as if 
ou had not ſaid one word. | __ | a, 
Bor ſince I am not unwilling that my method of certainty ſhould be exa- 
maned, and I ſhould be glad (if there be any faults in it) to learn the defects of 
that my definition of 2 from ſo great a maſter as your Lordſhip; 
I will conſider what you here fay, to ſhew the difference of my method of 
<« certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon.” 


. Your Lordſhip fays, * that the way of certainty by reaſon lies in two 


«© 1. Tux certainty of principles. 
- tos e 2. Tus certainty of deductions.” mb 
_ I 6RANT, that a part of that which is called certainty by reaſon, lies in 


I are agreed, are ſeveral propoſitions. | 
Ix then theſe principles are propoſitions, to ſhew the difference between 
your Lordſhip's way of certainty by reaſon, and my way of certainty by ideas; 


poſitions conſiſts in your way by reaſon, different from that wherein I make 
it conſiſt in my way by ideas. As for example, your Lordſhip and I are 
agreed, that this propofition,, whatſoever is, is; is a principle of reaſon, or a 
maxim. Now my way of certainty: by ideas, is, that the certainty of this 
>ropofition conſiſts in this, that there is a perceivable connection or agreement 
een the idea of being and the idea of being, or between the idea of exiſt- 
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in your way of reaſon, pray wherein does the certainty of this propoſition 
conſiſt? If it be in any thing different from that perceivable agreement of 


the ideas, affirmed of one another in it, I beſeech your Lordſhip to tell me; 


if not, I beg leave to conclude, that your way of certainty by reaſon, and my 


way of certainty by ideas, in this caſe are juſt the ſame. 


Bor inſtead of ſaying any thing, to ſhew wherein the certainty of principles 
is different, in the way of reaſon, from the certainty of principles in the way 
of ideas, upon my friend's ſhewing, that you had no ground to ſay as you did, 
that T had no idea of reaſon, as it ſtands for principles of reaſon; your Lord- 
ſhip takes occaſion (as, what will not, in a ſkilful hand, ſerve to introduce 


any thing one has a mind to?) to tell me, <©© what ideas I have of them muſt P. 106. 


% appear from my book, and you do there find a chapter of ſelf-evident pro- 
« poſitions and maxims, which you cannot but think extraordinary for the 


«« deſign of it, which is thus ſummed in the concluſion, viz. that it was to B. iv. c. 7. 
© ſhew, that theſe maxims, as they are of little uſe, where we have clear $ 20. 


and diſtin& ideas, fo they are of dangerous uſe, where our ideas are not 
% clear and diſtinct. And is not this a fair way to convince your Lordſhip, 
« that my way of ideas is very conſiſtent with the certainty of reaſon, when 
«© the way of reaſon hath been always ſuppoſed to proceed upon general 


« principles, and I aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous?” 
In which words I craveleave to obſerve, | 


1. Tha the pronoun them“ here ſeems to hive reference to ſelf-evident 
tions, to maxims, and to principles, as terms uſed by your Lordſhip 


and me; though it be certain, that you and J uſe them in a far different ſenſe; 
for, if Þ miſtake not, you uſe them all three promiſcuouſly one for another; 
whereas it is plain, that in that chapter, out of which you bring your quota- 
tions Here, I diſtinguiſh ſelf-evident propoſitions from thoſe, which I there 
mention under the name of maxims, which are principally theſe two, 
* whatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 

to be. Farther it is plain, out of the ſame place, that by maxims I there 
mean general propoſitions, which are ſo univerſally received under the name 


of maxims' or axioms, that they are looked upon as innate; the two chief 


whereof, 'principally there meant, are thoſe above-mentioned: but what the 
propoſitions are which you comprehend under maxims, or principles of rea- 
ſon, cannot be determined, ſince yout Lordſhip neither defines nor enumerates 
them; and ſo it is impoſſible, preciſely, to know what you mean by“ them” 
here: and that which makes me mere at a loſs, is, that in this argument, 
you'ſet.-down'for principles or maxims, propofitions that are not ſelf-evident, 
viz. this, „that the eſſential properties of a man are to reafon and dif- 
courſe,” &c. | | | — | | | | 

2. Þ cxavs leave to obſerve; that you tell me, that in my book you find 
da chapter of ſelf- evident propoſitions and maxims, whereas I find no ſuch 
chapter in my book: I have in it indeed a chapter of maxims, but never an 
one intitled, of ſelf- evident propoſitions and maxims.” This, it is poſſible, 
your Lordſhip will call a nice criticiſm; but yet it is ſuch an one, as is very 


Eſſay, b. iv. 
C. 7» 
P. 108. 


neceſſary in the caſe: for in that chapter I, as is before obferved, expreſsly 


diſtinguich ſelf-evident propoſitions from the received maxims or axioms, 
8 4 T 2 which 
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which I there ſpeak of : whereas it ſeems to me to be your deſign (in joining 
them in a title of a chapter, contrary to what I had done) to have it thought, 
that I treated of them as one and the ſame thing; and ſo all that I ſaid there, 
of the uſeleſſneſs of ſome few general propoſitions, under the title of received 
maxims, might be applied to all ſelf- evident propoſitions; the quite con- 
trary whereof was the deſign of that chapter. For that which I endeavour 
to ſhew there, is, that all our knowledge is not built on thoſe few received 
general propoſitions, which are ordinarily called maxims or axioms ; but 
that there are a great many truths may be known without them: but that 
there is any knowledge, without ſelf-evident propoſitions, I am fo far from 
denying, that I am accuſed by your Lordſhip for requiring, in demonſtra- 
tion, more ſuch than you think are neceſſary. This ſeems, I ſay, to be 
your deſign ; and I with your Lordſhip, by intitling my chapter, as I my- 
tf did, and nat as it would beſt ſerve your turn, had not made it neceſſary 
for me to make this nice criticiſm. This is certain, that without thus con- 
founding maxims and ſelf-evident propoſitions, what you here ſay would. 
not ſo much, as in appearance, concern me: for, | 
3. I crave leave to obſerve, that all the argument your Lordſhip uſes - 
here againſt me to prove, that my way of certainty by ideas is inconſiſtent 
with “ the way of certainty by reaſon, which lies in the certainty of princi- 
« ples, is this, that the way of reaſon hath been always ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed upon. general principles, and I aſſert them to be uſeleſs and danger- 
<< ous.” Be pleaſed, my Lord, to define or ply hs «pert general princi- 
ples, and then we ſhall fee whether I aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous, 
and whether they, who ſuppoſed the way of reaſon was to proceed upon 
general principles, differed from me; and if they did differ, whether theirs 
was more the way of reaſon than mine: but to talk thus of general princi- 
| ples, which have always been ſuppoſed the way of reaſon, without telling ſo 
much as which, or what they are, is not ſo much as by authority to ſhew, 
that my way, of certainty by ideas is inconſiſtent with the way of certainty 
by reaſon ;. much leſs is-it in reality to.prove it. - Becauſe admitting I had 
faid any thing contrary to what, as you. ſay, has been always ſuppoſed, its 
being ſuppoſed, proves it. not to be true; becauſe we know that ſeveral 
things have been for many ages generally ſuppoſed, which at laſt, upon ex- 
amination,, have been. found. not to be true. | 
_ _ WHraT hath been always ſuppoſed, is fit only for your. Lordſhip's great 
reading to declare: but ſuch arguments, I confeſs, are wholly loſt upon me, 
who have not. time or, occaſion. to examine what has always. been ſuppoſed ; 
_ eſpecially in thoſe. queſtions which concern truths, that are to be known from 
the nature of things: becauſe, I think, they cannot be eſtabliſhed by majo- 
rity, of votes, not eaſy to he collected; nor if they were collected, can convey 
* certainty till it can be ſuppoſed,, that the greater part of mankind.are'always in 
the right. In matters of fact, I own. we muſt govern: ourſelves by the teſti- 
monies of others; but in matters of ſpeculation, to ſuppoſe on, as others have 
ſuppoſed before us, is ſuppoſed by many to be only a way to learned ignorance, 
which enables to talk much, and know but. little. The truths, which the 


„ 
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penetration and labours of others before us have diſcovered and made out, I 
own we are infinitely indebted to them for; and ſome of them are of that 
conſequence, that we cannot acknowledge too much the advantages we re- 
ceive — thoſe great maſters in knowledge: but where they only ſuppoſed, 
they left it to us to ſearch, and advance farther. And in thoſe things, I think, 
it becomes our induſtry to employ itſelf, for the improvement of the know- 
ledge, and adding to the ftock of diſcoveries left us by our inquiſitive and 
thinking predeceſſors. | - 
4. ONE thing more I crave leave to obſerve, viz. that theſe words, ** theſe 
% maxims, as they are of little uſe where we have clear and diſtin ideas, P. 106. 
« ſo they are of dangerous uſe where our ideas are not clear and diſtin,” 
quoted out of my Eflay-; you ſubjoin, “ and is not this a fair way to con- 
“ yince your Lordſhip, that my way of ideas is very conſiſtent with the cer- 
« tainty of reaſon?” Anſw. My Lord, my Eſſay, and thoſe words in it, 
were writ many years before I dreamt that you or any body elſe would ever 
queſtion the conſiſtency of my way of certainty by ideas, with. the way of 
certainty by reaſon ; and ſo could not be intended to convince your Lord- 
ſhip in this point: and ſince you firſt ſaid, that theſe. two ways are incon- 
fiſtent, I never brought thoſe words to convince you, „that my way is 
« conſiſtent with the certainty of reaſon; and therefore why you. aſk, 
whether that be a fair way to convince you, which was never made uſe of 
as any way to convince. you of any ſuch thing, is hard to imagine. 

Bur your Lordſhip goes on in the following words with the like. kind. of P. 106, 107. 
argument, where you tell me that I ſay, that my firſt deſign is to prove, * 5 D NY 
that the conſideration of thoſe general maxims adds nothing to the evi- © 

« dence or certainty of knowledge; which, ſays your Lordſhip, overthrows 
« all that which hath been accounted ſcience and demonſtration, and. muſt 
« lay the foundation. of ſcepticiſm; becauſe our true grounds of certainty 
depend upon ſome general principles of reaſon. To make this plain, you 
“ ſay, you will fo a caſe grounded upon my words; which. are, that I 
have diſcourſed with very rational men, who have actually denied that they 
* are men. Theſe words J. S. underſtands as ſpoken of themſelves, and 
charges them with very ill conſequences; but you. think they are capable 
of another meaning: however, ſays your Lordſhip, let us put the caſe, 
that men did in. earneſt queſtion, whether they were men or not; and 
then you do not ſee, if I ſet aſide general maxims, how I can convince: 
them. that they are men. For the way your Lordſhip looks on as moſt 
apt to prevail upon ſuch extraordinary ſceptical men, is by general.max-- 
and principles of reaſon..” 3 | 5 
Axs w. I can neither in that paragraph nor chapter find that I ſay, that 
* my firſt deſign is to prove, that theſe general maxims” [i. e. thoſe which: 9 
your Lordſhip calls general principles of reaſon] add nothing to the evidence | 
and certainty of knowledge in general: for ſo theſe words muſt be under-- 
ſtood, to make good the conſequence which your Lordſhip charges on them, 
| Viz, * that they overthrow all that has been accounted ſcience and demon- 
* {tration, and lay the foundations of ſcepticiſm.” 3 | 
9 TY | | | IE | a WuAm 
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Wu my deſign in that place is, is evident from theſe words in the 
foregoing paragraph: let us conſider whether this ſelf-evidence be peculiar 
* only to thoſe propoſitions, which are received for maxims, and have the 
< dignity of axioms allowed: and here it is plain, that ſeveral other truths, 
not allowed to be axioms; partake equally with them in this ſelf-evi- 
„% dence.” Which thews that my deſigu there, was to evince that there 
were truths that are not called maxims, that are as ſelf-evident as thoſe re- 
ceived maxims. Purſuant to this deſign, I ſay, that the conſideration of 
„ theſe axioms” [i. e. whatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be] can add nothing to the evidence and certainty 
« of its [i. e. the mind's} knowledge; [i. e. of the truth of more particu- 
lar propoſitions concerning identity.) Theſe are my words in that place, and 


that the fenſe-of them is according to the limitation annexed to them be- 


tween thoſe crotchets, I refer my reader to that fourth ſection; where he 
will find that all that I ſay amounts to no more but what is expreſſed in 
theſe words, in the cloſe of it: Þ appeal to every one's own mind, whe- 
«© ther this propoſition, a circle is a cirele, be not as ſelf-evident a pro- 
„ poſition, as that conſiſting of more general terms, whatſoever is, is: 
% and again, whether this propofition, blue is not red, be not a propoſition 
4 that the mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it underſtands the words, 
«© than it does of that axiom, it-is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
„ not to be: and fo of all the like.“ And now I aſk your Lordſhip, 
whether you do affirm of this, that it overthrows all that which hath. 
© been counted ſcienee and demonſtration, and muſt lay the foundation of 
« ſcepticiſm ?*”” If you do, I ſhall defire you to prove it; if you do not, I 


_ muſt defire you to conſider how fairly my ſenſe has been repreſented. 
Bor ſuppoſing you had repreſented- my ſenſe right, and that the little or 


dangerous uſe which I there limit to certain maxims, had been meant of all 


principles of reaſon in general, in your ſenſe; what had this been, my Lord, to 


P. 105. 


the queſtion under debate? Your Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, that your 
way of certainty: by reaſon is different from my. way of certainty by ideas. 
To do this, you ſay in the preceding page, that certainty by reaſon lies, 
0 1. in certainty of W 2. in certainty of deductions.” The firſt of 
theſe you are upon here; and if in order to what you had undertaken, your 


Lordſhip had ſhewyn, that in your way by reaſon, thoſe prineiples were certain; 
but in my way by ideas, we could not attain to any certainty concerning them: 


this indeed had been to ſhew a difference between my way of certainty, 
which you call the way by ideas; and yours, whieh-you call the way by rea- 
ſon ; in this part of certainty, that lies in the certainty of principles. I have 
faid in the words quoted by your Lordſhip; that the eonſideration of thoſe two 
maxims, what is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
© to be; are not of uſe to add any thing to the evidence or certainty of our 
knowledge of the truth of identical predications; but-I'never-ſaid thoſe maxims 
were in the leaſt uncertain ; I may perhaps think- otherwiſe of their uſe than 
your Lordſhip does, but I think no-otherwiſe of their truth and certainty than 


you do; they are left in their full force-an&eertainty for your uſe, if you can 


make 
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make any better uſe of them, than what I think can be made, So that in 
reſpe& of the allowed certainty of thoſe principles, my way differs not at all 
from your Lordfhip's. / | 
PRAx, my Lord, look over that chapter again, and ſee whether I bring their 
truth and certainty any more into queſtion, than you yourſelf do; and it is 
about their certainty, and not uſe, that the queſtion here is between your Lord- 
ſhip and me: we both agree, that they are both undoubtedly certain ; all 
then that you bring in the following pages about their uſe, is nothing to the 
preſent queſtion about the certainty of principles, which your Lordſhip is 
upon in this place: and you will prove, that your way of certainty by reaſon 
is different from my way of certainty by ideas ; when you can ſhew, that you 
are certain of the truth of thoſe, or any other maxims, any otherwiſe than 
by the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas as expreſſed in. 
them. 24 | | 
Bor your Lordſhip paſſing by that wholly, endeavours to prove, that my 
ſaying, that the conſideration of thoſe two general maxims can add nothing 
to the evidence and certainty of knowledge in identical predications, (for 
that is all that I there ſay) ** overthrows all that has been accounted ſcience 
and demonſtration, and muſt lay the foundation of ſcepticiſm” and it is 
by a very remarkable proof, viz. ** becauſe our true grounds of certainty 
depend upon ſome general principles of reaſon ;”” which is the very thing 
I there not only deny, but have diſproved ; and therefore ſhould not, 7 
hambly conceive, have been reſted on as a proof of any thing elſe, till my 


arguments againſt it had been anſwered. 


Bor inſtead of that, your Lordſhip ſays, you will put a caſe that ſhall P. 107. 
make it plain; which is the buſineſs of the ſix following pages, which are 
ſpent in this caſe. | 

Tux caſe is founded upon a ſuppoſition, which you ſeem willing to have 
thought that you borrowed either from J. S. or from me: whereas truly 
that ſuppoſition is neither that 8 nor mine, but purely your Lord- 
ſhip's. own, For however groſly Mr. J. S. has miſtaken (which he has 
ſince acknowledged in print) the obvious ſenſe of thoſe words of my Eſſay, B. iv. c. 7. 
on Which you ſay you ground your caſe; yet I muſt do him right herein, 97. 
that he himſelf ſuppoſed not, that any man in his wits ever in earneſt queſ- 
tioned whether he Eimſelf were a man or no: though by a miſtake (which 
I cannot but wonder at, in one ſo much exerciſed. in controverſy as Mr. 


J. S.) he charged me with ſaying it. REP 

Your Lordſhip indeed ſays, that you think my words there may have: 
another meaning.” Would you. thereby inſinuate, that you think it poſſible 
they ſhould have 1 meaning which J. S. once gave them? If you do not, 
my Lord, Mr. J. S. and his underſtanding them ſo, is in vain brought in here 
to countenance. your making ſuch a ſuppoſi tion. If you do think thoſe words: 
of my Eſlay capable of ſuch a meaning as J. S. gave them, there will appear 
a ſtrange harmony between your Lordſhip's and Mr. J. S.'s underſtanding,, 
when he miſtakes what is ſaid in my lie Whether it will continue, 1 5 

ä | 8 . 
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Mr. J. S. takes me right, I know not: but let us come to the caſe as you 
put it. Your words are, | | | 

P. 107. . .'** LET us put the caſe, that men did in earneſt queſtion whether they were 
% men or not. Your Lordſhip ſays, you do not then ſee, if I ſet aſide genera] 
„% maxims, how I can convince them that they are men,” Anſw. And do 
vou, my Lord, ſee that with maxims you can convince them of that or any 
thing elſe? I confeſs, whatever you ſhould do, I ſhould think it ſcarce worth 
while to reaſon with them about any thing. I believe you are the firſt that 
ever ſuppoſed a man ſo much beſide himſelf, as to queſtion whether he were 
a man or no, and yet ſo rational as to be thought capable of being convinced 
of that or any thing by diſcourſe of reaſon. This, methinks, is little dif- 
ferent from ſuppoſing a man in and out of his wits at the ſame time. 
Bur let us ſuppoſe your Lordſhip ſo lucky with your maxims, that you do 
convince a man (that doubts of it) that he is a man; what proof, I beſeech 
you, my Lord, is that of this propoſition, ** that our true grounds of cer- 
«« tainty depend upon ſome general principles of reaſon ?” er + 
On the contrary, ſuppoſe it ſhould happen, as is the more likely, that your 
ſetting upon him with your maxims cannot convince him ; are we not by this 
your caſe to take this for a proof, that general principles of reaſon are not 
„ the grounds of certainty ?” For it is upon the ſucceſs, or not ſucceſs of your 
endeavours to convince ſuch a man with maxims, that your Lordſhip puts the 
proof of this propofition, ** that our true grounds of certainty depend upon 
«© general principles of reaſon ;” the iſſue whereof muſt remain in ſuſpenſe, 
till you have found ſuch a man to bring it to trial: and ſo the proof is far 
enough off, unleſs you think the caſe fo plain, that every one ſees ſuch a 
man will be preſently convinced by your maxims, though I ſhould think ic 
probable that moſt people may think he will not. | | 
Ibid. Your Lordſhip adds, for the way you look on, as moſt apt to prevail upon 
| « ſuch extraordinary ſceptical men, is by general maxims and principles of 
« reaſon:” Anſw. This indeed is a reaſon why your Lordſhip ſhould uſe 
maxims, when you have to do with ſuch extraordinary ſceptical men ; becauſe 
you look on it as the likelieſt way to prevail. But pray, my Lord, is your 
looking on it as the beſt way to prevail on ſuch extraordinary ſceptical men, 
any proof, “that our true grounds of certainty depend upon ſome general 
« principles of reaſon?” for it was to make this plain, that this caſe was put. 
- FARTHER, my Lord, give me leave to aſk, what we have here to do 
with the ways. of convincing others of what they do not know or aſſent to ? 
Your Lordſhip and I are not, as I think, diſputing of the methods of per- 
ſuading others of what they are ignorant of, and do not yet aſſent to; but 
our debate here is about the ground of certainty, in what they do know and 
aſſent to. . ' N. 38 | 
r. 107, 108.  HowWEVvER, you go on to ſet down ſeveral maxims, which you look on as 
moſt apt to prevail upon your extraordinary ſceptical man, to convince him 
that he exiſts, and that he is a man. The maxims are, 
F. 106. Tur nothing can have no operation. * 
s A EN « THAT 
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„% THAT all different forts of being are diſtinguiſhed by eſſential properties, 
% THAT the eſſential properties of a man, are to reaſon, diſcourſe, &c. 
„% THAT theſe properties cannot ſubſiſt by themſelves, without a real 
0 ſubſtance,” _ e ee 
Iiir not queſtion whether a man cannot know that he exiſts, or be 
certain (for it is of knowledge and certainty the queſtion here is) that he is 
a man without the help of theſe maxims. I will only crave leave to aſk, 
how you know that theſe are maxims? For methinks this, “that the eſſen- 
« tial properties of a man are reaſon, diſcourſe, &c.” an imperfe& propoſi- 
tion, © and ſo forth” at the end of it, is a pretty ſort of maxim. That 
therefore which I defire to be informed here, is, how your Lordſhip knows 
theſe, or any other propoſitions to be maxims ; and how propoſitions, that 
are maxims, are to be diſtinguiſhed from propoſitions that are not maxims ? 
and the reaſon why I inſiſt upon it, is this: becauſe this, and this only, 
would ſhew, whether what I have ſaid in my chapter about maxims, 
« gyerthrows all that has been accounted ſcience and demonſtration, and 
« lays the foundation of ſcepticiſm.” But I fear my requeſt, that you would 
be pleaſed to tell me, what you mean by maxims, that I may know what 
propoſitions, according to your Lordſhip, are, and what are not maxims; 
will not be eaſily granted me: becauſe it would preſently put an end to all 
that you impute to me, as faid in that chapter againſt maxims, in a ſenſe 
that I uſe not the word there. 2 
Your Lordſhip makes me, out of my book, anſwer to the uſe you make 
of the four above-mentioned propoſitions, which you call maxims, as if I 
were declared of an opinion, that maxims could not be of any uſe in arguing 
with others: which methinks you ſhould not have done, if you had conſi- 
dered my chapter of maxims, which you ſo often quote. For I there ſay, 
„% maxims are uſeful to ſtop the mouths of wranglers——to ſhew, that 
% wrong opinions lead to abſurdities, ; c. 13 | 
_ Your Lordſhip nevertheleſs goes on to prove, ** that without the help of 
** theſe principles or maxims, I cannot prove to any that doubt it, that they 
* are men, in my way, of ideas.” Anſw. I beſeech you, my Lord, to give me 
leave to mind you again, that the queſtion is not what I can prove; but whe- 
ther, in my way by ideas, I'cannot without the help of theſe principles know 
that am a man; and be certain of the truth of that, and ſeveral other pro- 
politions: I ſay, of ſeveral other propoſitions ; for I do not think you, in 
your way of certainty by reaſon, pretend to be certain of all truths ; or to be 
able to prove (to thoſe who doubt) all propoſitions, or ſo much as be able to 
convince every one of every propoſition, that you yourſelf are certain of. 
There be many propoſitions in Mr. Newton's excellent book, which there are 
thouſands of people, and thoſe a little more rational than ſuch as ſhould deny 
themſelves to be men, whom Mr. Newton himſelf would not be able, with or 
without the uſe of maxims uſed in mathematicks, to convines of the truth of: 
and yet this would be no argument againſt his method of certainty, whereby he 
came to the knowledge that they are true. What therefore you can conclude, 
as to my way of certainty, from a ſuppoſition of my not being able, in my way 
VOI. of R * U * * by 
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cold liquor, is from the idea of a red, opake, hot liquor: but yet theſe two 


be clear and diſtinct: either, 


for one idea, ſometimes for another. Which though, when we reflect on 


ly eat of that fruit, and has the idea of the taſte of it alſo freſh in his mind) 


P. 110. 


and as far as he perceives it, when he reflects on it, is in all parts clear and 
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by ideas, to convince thoſe who doubt of it, that they are men, I do not 
ſee. But your Lordſhip is reſolved to prove that I cannot, and ſo you go on. 
Your Lordſhip ſays, that I ſuppoſe that we mult have a clear and diſ- 

*« tinCt idea of that we are certain of;” and this you prove out of my chapter 
of maxims, where I ſay,” * that every one knows the ideas that he has, and 
that diſtinctly and unconfuſedly one from another.” Anſw. I ſuſpected 
all along, that you miſtook what I meant by confuſed ideas. If your Lord- 
ſhip pleaſes to turn to my chapter of diſtin& and confuſed ideas, you 
will there find, that an idea, which is diſtinguiſhed in the mind from al 
others, may yet be confuſed: the confuſion being made by a careleſs appli- 
cation of diſtin& names to ideas, that are not ſuthciently diſtinct. Which 
having explained at large, in that chapter, I ſhall not need here again to re- 
eat. Only permit me to ſet down an inſtance : he that has the idea of the 
2 that, circulating though the heart of a ſheep, keeps that animal alive, 
and he that has the idea of the liquor that circulates through the heart of a 
lobſter, has two different ideas; as diſtin& as an idea of an aqueous, pellucid, 


may be confounded, by giving the name blood to this vital circulating liquor 
of a lobſter. | 
Tris being confidered, will ſhew how what I have faid there may conſiſt 
with my ſaying, that to certainty ideas are not required, that are in all thei: 
rw erfectly clear and diſtin: becauſe certainty being ſpoken there of the 
nowledge of the truth of any propoſition, and propofitions being made in 
words, it may be true, that notwithſtanding all the ideas we have in our 
minds, are, as far as we have them there, clear and diſtinct; yet thoſe 
which we would ſuppoſe the terms in the propoſition to ſtand for, may not 


1. By making the term ſtand for an uncertain idea, which we have not 
yet preciſely determined in our minds, whereby it comes to ſtand ſometimes 


them, they are diſtinct in our minds, yet by this uſe of a name undetermined 
in its ſignification, come to be confounded. Or, 

2. By ſuppoſing the name to ſtand for ſomething more than really is in 
the idea in our minds, which we make it a ſign of, v. g. let us ſuppoſc, 
that a man many years \fince, when he was young, eat a fruit, whoſe thape, 
ſize, confiſtency, and colour, he has a perfect remembrance of; but the par- 
ticular taſte he has forgot, and only remembers, that it very much delighted 
him. This complex idea, as far as it is in his mind, it is evident, is there; 


diſtinct: but when he calls it a pine-apple, and will ſuppoſe, that name 
ſtands for the ſame. preciſe complex idea, for which another man (who new- 


uſes it, or for Which he himſelf uſed it, when he had the taſte freſh in his 
memory; it is plain his complex idea in that part, which conſiſts in the 
taſte, is very obſ cure. ISS . * 
_ To apply this to what your Lordſhip here makes me ſuppoſe, I 9 
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-1. I Do not. ſuppoſe, that to certainty it is requiſite, that an idea ſhould 
be in all its parts clear and diſtinct. I can be certain, that a pine- apple is not 
an artichoke, though my idea, which I ſuppoſe that name to ſtand for, bein 
me obſcure and confuſed, in regard of its taſte. 

2. I po not deny, but on the contrary I affirm, that I can have a clear 
and diſtinct idea of a man (i. e. the idea I give the name man to, may be clear 
and diſtinct) though it ſhould be true, that men are not yet agreed on the 
determined idea, that the name man ſhall ſtand for. Whatever confuſion 
there may be in the idea, to which that name is indeterminately applied; I 
do allow and affirm, that every one, if he pleaſes, may have a clear and diſ- 
tinct idea of a man to himſelf, i. e. which he makes the word man ſtand 
for: which, if he makes known to others in his diſcourſe with them about 
man, all verbal diſpute will ceaſe, and he cannot be miſtaken when he ufes 
the term man. And if this were but done with moſt of the glittering terms 
brandiſhed in diſputes, it would often be ſeen how little ſome men have to ſay, 
who with equivocal words and expreſſions make no ſmall noiſe in controverſy. 


« inconſiſtent my way of ideas is with true certainty, and of what uſe and 
« neceſſity theſe general principles of reaſon are.” Anſw. By the laws of 
diſputation, which in another place you expreſs ſuch a regard to, one is bound 
not to change the terms of the queſtion. This I grave leave humbly to offer 
to your Lordſhip, becauſe, as far as I have looked into controverſy, I do not 
remember to have met with any one ſo apt, ſhall I ſay, to forget or change 
the queſtion as your Lordſhip. This, my Lord, I ſhould not venture to ſay, 
but upon very good grounds, which I ſhall be ready to give you an account 
of, 5 you ſhall demand it of me. One example of it we have here: 


«« certainty, and of what uſe and neceſſity theſe general principles of reaſon 
are. My Lord, if you pleaſe to look back to the 105th page, you will 
ſee what you there promiſed was to ſhew the difference of my method of 
«certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon:” and particularly 
in the pages between that and this, the certainty of principles, which you 
ſay is one of thoſe two things, wherein the way of certainty by reaſon lies. 
—__ of that, your Lordſhip concludes here, that you have ſhewed two 
things: 

1. How inconſiſtent my way of ideas is with true certainty.” Whercas 
it ſhould be * to ſhew the inconſiſtency or difference of my method of cer- 
e tainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by, reaſon;” which are two 
very difterent propoſitions. And before you undertake to ſhew, that my mc- 
thod of certainty is inconſiſtent with true certainty ; it will be neceſſary for 
you to define, and tell us wherein true certainty conſiſts, which your Lord- 
ſhip hitherto has ſhewn no great forwardneſs to do. 


© ſhewn of what uſe and neceſſity theſe general principles of reaſon are.” Anſ. 
Whether by theſe general principles you mean thoſe propoſitions which you 
ſet down, page 1098, and call there maxims, or any other propoſitions which 

| 4 U 2 Hoa you 


2. ANOTHER thing which you ſay you have done, is, „that you have 


Your Lordſhip concludes this part, by ſaying, „thus you have ſhewed how P. 114. 


you ſay, ** you have ſhewed how inconſiſtent my way of ideas is with true Ibid. 
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you have not any where ſet down, I cannot tell, But whatſoever they are, 

that you mean here by. ** theſe,” I know not how the uſefulneſs of theſe 

your general principles, be they what they will, came to be a queſtion be- 

tween your Lordſhip and me here. If you have a mind to ſhew any miſlakes 

of mine in my chapter of maxims, which, you ſay, you think extraordinar 
for the deſign of it, I ſhall not be unwilling to be rectified; but that the 

uſefulneſs of principles is not what is here under debate between us, I, with 
ſubmiſſion, affirm. That which your Lordſhip is here to prove, is, that the 
certainty of principles, which is the way of certainty by reaſon, is different 
from my way of certainty by ideas. Upon the'whole, I crave leave to fay in 
your words, that “ thus I have,” 1 humbly conceive, made it appear, that 
4 you have not . ſhewed any difference, much leſs any inconſiſtency of my 
| method of certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon,” in that 
firſt part, which you affign of certainty by reaſon, viz. certainty of principles. 
P. 105, I comt now to the ſecond part, Which you aſſign of certainty by reaſon, 
viz; certainty of deductions. I only crave leave firft to ſet down theſe words 
in the latter end of your diſcourſe, which we have been confidering, where 
your Lordſhip ſays, ** you begin to think J. S. was in the right, when he made 

me fay, That I had diſcourſed with very rational men who denied them- 

te ſelves to be men.” Anſw. I do not know what may be done by thoſe 

who have Tuch a command over the pronouns ** they” and them, as to put 

* they themſelves” for they. I ſhall therefore defire my reader to turn to 

that paſſape of my book, and ſee whether he too can be ſo lucky as your Lord- 

(hip, and can with you begin to think, that by theſe words, who have 
Eſſay, b. iv. ** —_— denied, that they, i. e. infants and changelings, are men; 1 

© 7. 17 meant, Who actually denied that they themſelves were men. 

Toon Lordſhip, to prove my method of certainty by ideas to be different 
from, and inconfiſtent with, your ſecond part of the certainty by reaſon, which, 
P. 114. you fay, lies in the certainty of deductions, begins thus: that you come now 

** to the certainty of reaſon, in making deductions; and here you ſhall 

% briefly lay down the grounds of certainty, which the antient philoſo- 
„ phers went upon, and then compare my way of ideas with them.” To 

which give me leave, my Lord, to reply : | | | 

(I.) Tua Thumbly conceive, it ſhould have been grounds of certainty [in 
making deductions] which the antient philoſophers went upon; or elſe they 
will be nothing to the propoſition, which your Lordſhip has undertaken here 
to prove. Now of the certainty in making deductions, I ſee none of the an- 
tients produced by your Lordſhip, who ſay any thing, to ſhew, whercin it 
P. 116. conſiſts, but Ariſtotle; who, as you ſay, in his method of inferring one 
thing from another, went upon this common principle of reaſon, that what 
things agree in a third, agree among themſelves.” And it ſo falls out, that 
ſio far as he goes towards the ſhewing wherein the e of deductions con- 
B. iv. c. 2.42. fiſts, he and J agree, as is evident by what I ſay in my Eſſay. And if Ariſtotle 
& c. 17. 515. had gone any farther to ſhew, how we are certain, that thoſe two things 
agree with a third, he would have placed that certainty in the * 
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of that agreement, as I have done, and then he and I ſhould have perfectly 
agreed. I preſume to ſay, if Ariſtotle had gone farther in this matter, he 
would have placed our knowledge or certainty of the agreement of any two 
things in the perception of their agreement. And let not any one from hence 
think I attribute too much to myſelf in ſaying, that that acute and judicious 
philoſopher, it he had gone farther in that matter, would have done as I have 
done. For if he omitted it, T imagine it was not that he did not ſee it, but 
that it was ſo obvious and evident, that it appeared ſuperfluous to name it. 
For who can doubt that the knowledge, or being certain, that any two 
things agree, conſiſts in the perception of their agreement? What elſe can it 
poſſibly conſiſt in ? It is ſo obvious, that it would be a little extraordinary to 
think, that he that went ſo far could miſs it. And I ſhould wonder, if any 
one ſhould allow the certainty of deduction to conſiſt in the agreement of 
two things in a third, and yet ſhould deny that the knowledge or certainty 
of that agreement conſiſted in the perception of it. 

(2.) Ix the next place, my Lord, ſuppoſing my method of certainty, in 
making deductions, were different from thoſe of the antients ; this, at beſt, 
would be only that which I call ** argumentum ad verecundiam;” which 
proves not on which fide reaſon is, though I, in modeſty, ſhould anſwer 
nothing to their authorities. | 

(3.) Tux antients, as it ſeems by your Lordſhip, not agreeing one among 
another about the grounds of certainty; what can their authorities ſignify in 
the caſe? or, how will it appear, that I differ from reaſon, in differing from 
any of them, more than that they differ from reaſon, in differing one from 
another ? And therefore, after all the different authorities produced by you 
out of your mou meaſure of reading, the matter will at laſt reduce itſelf to 
this point, that your Lordſhip ſhould tell us wherein the certainty of reaſon, 
in making deductions, confiſts ; and then ſhew wherein my method of mak- 
ing deductions differs from it ; which, whether you have done or no, we 
ſhall fee in what follows. | LH | 

Your Lordſhip cloſes your very learned, and to other purpoſes very uſeful, 
account of the opinions of the antients, concerning certainty, with theſe 


words: that thus you have, in as few words as you could, laid together P. 120. 


* thoſe old methods of certainty, which have obtained greateſt reputation 
in the world.” Whereupon I muſt crave leave to mind you again, that the 

propoſition you are here upon, and have undertaken. to prove in this place, 
is concerning the certainty of deductions, and not concerning certainty in 
general. I ſay not this, that I am willing to decline the examination of my 
method of certainty in general, any way, or in any place: but I ſay it to 


obſerve, that in diſcourſes of this nature, the laws of diſputation have wiſely 


ordered the propoſition under debate to be kept to, and that in the ſame 
terms, to avoid wandering, obſcurity, and confuſioͤn. oy 
T1 THEREFORE proceed now to conſider what uſe your Lordſhip makes of 
the antients, againſt my way of certainty in general; ſince you think fit to 
make no uſe of them, as to the certainty of reaſon, in making * 4 
I thoug 
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If your Lordſhip here means, that there be no antecedents-and conſequents 


in my book, or that I ſpeak not, or allow not of ſyllogiſm as a form of argu- 
mentation, that has its uſe, I humbly conceive the contrary is plain. But if by 


immediately to the univerſities, and to the learning of logick, to put them- 


by reaſon, I beſeech you to tell me, and thereby to make good this aſſertion 


giſm; I crave leave to atk again, and does your Lordſhip? And is this the 
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though it is under this your ſecond branch of certainty by reaſon, that you 
bring them in. 5 77 USA Sh emotion + 
. Your firſt objection here, is that old one again, that my way of certainty 
by ideas is new. Anſw. Your calling of it new, does not prove it to be dif- 
ferent from that of reaſon : but your Lordſhip proves it to be new, 
1. BEcAvsE here [i. e. in my way] we have no general principles.“ 
Anſw. I do, as your Lordſhip knows, own the truth and certainty of the 
received general maxims; and I contend for the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of 
ſelf-evident propoſitions in all certainty, whether of inſtitution or demonſtra- 
tion. What therefore thoſe general principles are, which you have not in my 
ay of certainty.by ideas, which your Lordſhip has in your way of certainty 


againſt me. 
2. Your Lordſhip ſays, that here [i. e. in my way] we have no antece- 
«« dents and conſequents, no ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration.” Anſw. 


here we have no antecedents and conſequents, no ſyllogiſtical methods of 
«« demonſtration,” you mean, that I do not-place certainty, in having antece- 
dents and conſequents, or in making of ſyllogiſms, I grant I do not; I have 
ſaid ſyllogiſms, inſtead of your words, ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration; 
which examined, amount here to more than ſyllogiſms : for ſyllogiſtical me- 
thods are nothing but mode and figure, i. e. ſyllogiſms; and the rules of 
ſyllogiſms are the ſame, whether the ſyllogiſms be uſed in demonſtration or 
in probability. But it was convenient for you-to ſay, ** ſyllogiſtical methods 
of demonſtration,” if you would have it thought, that certainty is placed 
in it: for to have named bare ſyllogiſm, without annexing demonſtration 
to it, would have ſpoiled all, fince every one, who knows what ſyllogiſm 
is, knows it may as well be uſed- in topical or fallacious arguments, as in 
demonſtration. 5 5 | 1 
Your Lordſhip charges me then, that in my way of ideas I do not place 
certainty in having antecedents and conſequents. And pray, my Lord, do 
vou in your way by reaſon do ſo? If you do, this is certain that every bocy 
has, or may have certainty in every thing he diſcourſes about: for every one, 
in any diſcourſe he makes, has, or may, if he pleaſes, have antecedents and 
conſequents. r . | 
AAN, your Lordſhip charges me, that I do not place certainty in ſyllo- 


. difference between your way of certainty by reaſon, and my way of certainty 
by ideas? Why elle is it objected to me, that I do, not, if your Lordſhip docs 

not place certainty in ſyllogiſm? And if you do, I know nothing ſo requiſite, 
as that you ſhould adviſe all people, women and all, to betake themſelves 


ſelves out of the dangerous ſtate of ſcepticiſm : for there young lads, by . 
| 2 R taught 
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taught ſyllogiſm, arrive at certainty ; whereas, without mode and figure, the 
world is in perfect ignorance and uncertainty, and is ſure of nothing. The 
merchant cannot be certain that his account is right caſt up, nor the lady 


that her coach is not a wheel-barrow, nor her dairy-maid that one and one 


pound of butter, are two pounds of butter, and two and two four; and all 
for want of mode and figure : nay, according to this rule, whoever lived be- 
fore Ariſtotle, or him, whoever it was, that firſt introduced ſyllogiſm, could 
not be certain of any thing; no, not that there was a God, which will be 
the preſent ſtate of the far greateſt part of mankind (to paſs by whole nations 
of the eaſt, as China and Indoſtan, &c.) even in the chriſtian world, who 


to this day have not the ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration, and fo cannot 
be certain of any em 4 


"has Lordſhip farther ſays, that in my way of certainty by ideas we 


«© have no criterion.” Anſw. To perceive the agreement or diſagreement of 
two ideas, and not to perceive the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, is, 
I think, a criterion to diſtinguiſh what a man is certain of, from what he is 
not certain of. Has your Lordſhip any other or better criterion to diſtinguiſh 
certainty from uncertainty ? If you have, I repeat again my. earneſt requeſt, 
that you would be pleaſed to do that right to your way of certainty by reaſon, 
as not to conceal it. If your Lordſhip has not, why is the want of a criterion, 
when I have ſo plain a one, objected to my way of certainty, and my way 
ſo often accuſed of a tendency to ſcepticiſm and infidelity, when you yourſelf 
have not a better? And I think I may take the liberty to ſay, if yours be 
not the ſame, you have not ſo good. on | 
PERHAPS your Lordſhip will cenſure me here, and think it is more than 
becomes me, to preſs you ſo hard concerning your own way; and to aſk, 
whether your way of certainty lies in having antecedents and conſequents, and 
ſylogiſms ; and whether it has any other or better criterion, than what I have 
given: your Lordſhip will poſſibly think it enough, that you have laid down 
e the grounds of certainty which the antient Grecians went upon.” My 
Lord, if you think fo, I muſt be ſatisfied with it: though perhaps others will 
think it ſtrange, that in a difpute about a method of certainty, which, for its 
ſuppoſed coming ſhort of certainty, you charge with a tendency to ſcepticiſm 
and infidelity, you ſhould produce only the different opinions of other men 
concerning certainty, to make good this charge, without declaring any of thoſe 
different opinions or grounds of certainty to be true or falſe: and ſome may be 
apt to ſuſpect that you yourſelf are not yet reſolved wherein to place it. 
Bur, my Lord, I know too well what your diſtance above me requires of 
me, to ſay any ſuch thing to your Lordſhip. Your own opinions are to your- 
felf, and your not diſcovering them muſt paſs for a ſufficient reaſon for your 
not. diſcovering them : and if you think fit to over-lay a poor infant modern 
notion with the great and weighty names of Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, Plu- 
tarch, and the like; and heaps of quotations out of the antients ; who is not 
preſently to think it dead, and that there is an end of it? Eſpecially when it 
will have too much envy for any one to open his mouth in defence of a notion, 
which is declared by your Lordſhip to be different from what thoſe great men 


5 | ſaid, 
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ſaid, whoſe words are to be taken without any more ado, and who are not to 
be thought ignorant or miſtaken in any thing. Though I crave leave to (ay, 
that however infallible oracles ey were, to take 7 7 barely upon their, or 
any man's authority, is barely to believe, but not to know or be certain. 
Tuus your Lordſhip has ſufficiently proved my way of certainty by ideas to 
be inconſiſtent with the way of certainty by reaſon, by proving it new; which 
you prove only by ſaying, that it is ſo wholly new, that here. we have ng 
«« general principles; no criterion; no antecedents and e ir z no ſyllo- 
** giſtical methods of demonſtration ; and yet we are told of a better way of 
«« certainty to be attained merely by the help of ideas; add, if your Lordſhip 
pleaſes, ſignified by words: which put into propoſitions, whereof ſome are 


general principles, ſome are or may be antecedents, and ſome conſequents, and 


P. 120. 


ſome put together in mode and figure, ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration. 


For, pray my Lord, may not words, that ſtand for ideas, be put into propoſi- 


tions, as well as any other? And may not thoſe propoſitions, wherein the terms 
ſtand for ideas, be as well put into antecedents and conſequents, or ſyllogiſms, 
and make maxims, as well as any other propoſitions, whoſe terms ſtand not 
for ideas, if your Lordſhip can find any ſuch? And if thus ideas can be 
brought into maxims, antecedents and conſequents, and ſyllogiſtical methods 
of demonſtration, what inconſiſtency has the way of certainty by ideas, with 
thoſe ways of certainty by reaſon, if at laſt your Lordſhip will ſay, that cer- 
tainty conſiſts in propoſitions put together as antecedents and conſequents, and 
in mode and figure? For as for. principles or maxims, we ſhall know whether 
your principles and maxims are a way to certainty, when you ſhall pleaſe to tell 
us what it is, that to your Lordſhip makes a maxim or principle, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from other propoſitions; and whether it be any thing but an imme- 
diate perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas, as expreſſed in 
that propoſition. To conclude, by all that your Lordſhip has alledged out of 
the antients, you have not, as I humbly conceive, proved that my way of 
certainty is new, or that they had any way of certainty different from mine; 


much leſs have you proved that my way of certainty by ideas is inconſiſtent 


with the way of certainty by reaſon, which was the-propoſition-to be proved. 
Von Lordſhip having thought it enough againſt my way of certainty by 
ideas, this to prove its newneſs, you betake yourſelf- preſently. to your old 
topick of obſcure and confuſed ideas; and aſk; '** but how Comes there to be 
« ſuch a way of certainty by ideas, and yet the ideas themſelves are ſo uncer- 
*« tain and obſcure?” Anſw. No idea, as it is mithe mind, is uncertain; 
though to thoſe who uſe names uncertainly, it may be uncertain what idea that 
name ſtands for. And as to obſcure and confuſed ideas, no idea is fo obſcure. 
in all its parts, or ſo confounded with all other ideas, but that one, who, in a 


- propoſition, joins it with another in that part which is clear and diſtin, may 


perceive its agreement ot diſagreement, as expreſſed᷑ in that propoſition: though 


when names are uſed for ideas, which are in ſome part obſcure er confounded 
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with other ideas, there can be no propoſitions made which can produce 

certainty concerning that, wherein the idea is obſcure and confuſed. And 

therefore to your Lordſhip's queſtion, ** how is it poſſible for us to have a 
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«« clear perception of the agreement of ideas, if the ideas themſelves be not 
« clear and diſtinct ?” I anſwer, very well; becauſe an obſcure or confuſed 
idea, i. e. that is not perfectly clear and diſtinct in all its parts, may be com- 
pared with another in that part of it, which is clear and diſtinct: which 
will, I humbly conceive, remove all thoſe difficulties, inconſiſtencies, and 
contradictions, which your Lordſhip ſeems to be troubled with, from my 
words quoted in thoſe two pages. 

Your Lordſhip having, as it ſeems, quite forgot that you were to ſhew 
wherein the certainty of deductions, in the way of ideas, was inconſiſtent 
with the certainty of deduCtions, in the way of reaſon, brings here a new p. 122. 
charge upon my way of certainty, viz. that I have no criterion to diſtin- 

« guiſh falſe and doubtful ideas from true and certain.” Your Lordſhip P. 123. 
ſays, the academicks went upon ideas, or repreſentations of things to their 

minds; and pray, my Lord, does not your Lordſhip do ſo too? Or has Mr. 

J. S. ſo won upon your Lordſhip, by his ſolid philoſophy againſt the fan- 

cies of the ideiſts, that you begin to think him in the right in this too; | 
where he ſays, ** that notions are the materials of our knowledge; and that Solid Philo- 
« a notion is the very thing itſelf exiſting in the underſtanding ?” For ſince 111, P. 24. 
I make. no doubt but that, in all your Lordſhip's knowledge, you will al- 
low, that you have ſome immediate objects of your thoughts, which are the 

materials of that knowledge, about which it 18 employed, thoſe immediate 

objects, if they are not, as Mr. J. S. ſays, the very things themſelves, muſt | 
be ideas, Not thinking your Lordſhip therefore yet ſo perfect a convert of ; 
Mr. J. 8's, that you are perſuaded, that as often as you think of your cathe- | 
dral: church, or of Des Cartes's vortices, that the very cathedral church at i ; 
Worceſter, or the motion of thoſe vortices, itſelf exiſts in your underſtand- | 
ing; when one of them never exiſted but in that one place at Worceſter, | 
and the other never exiſted any where in rerum natura.“ I conclude, your 

Lordſhip has immediate objects of your mind, which are not the very things 
themſelves exiſting in your underſtanding; which if, with the academicks, 

you will pleaſe to call repreſentations, as I ſuppoſe you will, rather than 
witly me ideas, it will make no difference. 5 

Tunis being ſo, I muſt then make the ſame objection againſt your way of 

certainty by reaſon, that your LO does againſt my way of certainty by 

ideas (for upon the compariſon of theſe two we now are) and then I return ; 
your words here again, viz. ** that you have no criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe P. 122, 123. 
and doubtful repreſentations from true and certain; how then can any | 
« man be ſecure, that he is not impoſed upon in your Lordſhip's way of 

«« repreſentations ?” Hrs * 2 | | 

. Your Lordſhip ſays, * I tell you of a way of certainty by ideas, and never P. 124, 125. 
« offer any ſuch method for examining them, as the academicks required for 

« their probability.” Anſw. I was not, I confeſs, ſo well acquainted with 

what the academicks went upon for the criterion of a 8 probability, as 

your Lordſhip is; or if Lhad, I writing, as your Lordſhip knows, out of m 
own thoughts, could not well tranſcribe out of them. But that you ſhould | 
tell me, I never offer any criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe from true ideas, I cannot 
but wonder; and therefore crave leave to beg your Lordſhip to look again into 
OL. IJ. 4 X | b. ii. 
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b. ii. o. za. of my Effay; and there, 1 perſuade myſelf, you will find a 
criterion, whereby true and falſe ideas may be diſtinguiſhed. 

Your Lordſhip brings for inſtance the idea of folidity ; but what it is an 
inſtance of, I confeſs I do not ſee: Your Lordſhip charges on my way of 
« certainty, that I have no criterion to diſtinguith falſe and doubtful ideas 
from true and certain; which is followed by an account you give, how 
4 the academicks igel their ideas or repreſentations, before they al- 
* lowed them to prevail on them to give an affent, as to a greater probability.” 
« And then you tell me, that ** I never offer any ſach method for examin- 
« ing them, as the academicks required for their probability :” to which 
your Lordſhip ſubjoins theſe words; © as for inſtance, my firſt idea, which 


A go upon, of ſolidity.“ Would not one now expect, that this ſhould 


be an inſtance to make good your Lordſhip's charge, that I had no criterion 
to diſtinguiſh, whether my idea of fouoity were. ale and doubtful, or true 
and certain? 

Jo ſhew that I have no ſuch criterion, your Lordſhip afks me two queſtions; 
the firft is, © how my idea of ſolidity comes to be clear and diſtin ?” 1 
will 10 1 for once, "Hb I know not how it comes to be clear and diſtinct: 
how will this prove, that I have no criterion to know whether it be true or 
falſe? For 3 ueſtion here is not about knowing how an idea comes to be 
clear and diftind ; bat how I ſhall know whether it be true or falſe. But 
your Lordſhip's following words ſeem to aim at a farther objection; your 


words all DTT are, „how this idea” [i. e. my idea of folidity, which 


confiſts in repletion of ſpace, with an exclufion of all other ſolid ſubſtances} 
comes to be clear and diftin& to me, when others who go in the ſame 


ay of ideas, have quite another idea of it?” My Lord, I defire your Lord- 


. thip to name who thoſe * others” are, who go in the ſame way of ideas 


with me, who have quite another idea of this my idea than I have; for to 


this idea I could be fure that © it,” in any other writer but your Lordſhip, 


muſt here refer: bat, my Lord, it is one of your privileged particles, and 
I have nothing to ſay to it. But let it be fo, that others have quite another 
idea of it than I; how dges that prove, that 1 have no criterion to * 
guiſh whether my idea af ſolidity be true or no? 
Vovx Lordſhip farther adds, * that thoſe others think that they have as 
« plain and diſtinct an idea, that extenfion and body are the ſame: and then 
your, Lordthip aſks, * now what criterion is there to come to a certainty in 
this matter 7 Anſw. In what matter, I beſeech your Lordſhip P If it be 


| whether my idea of folidity be a true idea, which is the matter here in queſ- 
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de clear and diftinet,” „ 


tion, in this matter I have given a criterion to know, in my Eſſay: if it be 
to decide the queſtion, whether the word * body ” more properly ſtands for 
the fimple idea of fpace, or for the complex idea of ſpace and ſolidity toge- 
ther, that is not the queſtion here ; nor can there be any other criterion to 
decide it by, but the propriety of our language. 


7. 16. B07 your Lordſhi up adds, ideas can have no way of certainty in them- 


6 2 if it be ble for even philoſophical and rational men to fall into 
* fach contrary ideas about the 15 thing; and both ſides think their ideas to 

* do not fee how _ would any way 
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ove, that I had no criterion wheteby it might be diſcerned; whether my 
ideas of ſolidity were true or no; which was to be proved. 

Hor at laſt, this which your Lordſhip calls contrary ideas about the 
« ſame thing,” is nothing but a difference about a name. Por I think no- 
body will fay, that the idea of extenfion and the idea of ſolidity are the ſame 
ideas: all the difference then between thoſe philoſophical and rational men, 
which your Lordſhip mentions here, is no more but this, whether the ſim- 
ple idea of pure extenſion ſhall be called body, or whether the complex 
ideas of extenſion and ſolidity joined together, ſhall be called body; which 
will be no more than a bare verbal diſpute to any one, who does not take 
ſounds for things, and make the word body ſomething more than a ſign of 
what the ſpeaker would fignify by it. But what the ſpeaker makes the term 
body ſtand for, cannot be preciſely known, till he has determined it in his 
own mind, and made it known to another; and then there can between 
them be no longer a diſpute about the ſignification of the word: v. g. if 
one of thoſe philoſophical rational men'tells your Lordſhip, that he makes 
the term Wy to ftand 2 for the ſimple idea of pure extenſion, your 


but whenever he uſes the word body, your Lordſhip muſt ſuppoſe in his 
mind the ſimple idea of extenſion, as the thing he means by body. If, on 
the other ſide, another of thoſe philoſophical rational men ſhall tell your 
Lordſhip, that he makes the term body to ſtand preciſely for a complex idea 
made up of the ſimple ideas of extenſion and ſolidity joined together; your 
Lordſhip or he can be in no doubt or uncertainty concerning this thing: 
but whenever he uſes the word body, your Lordſhip muſt think on, and 
allow the idea belonging to it, to be that complex one. e 
As your Lordſhip can allow this different uſe of the term body in theſe 
different men, without changing any idea, or any thing in your own mind, 
but the application of the ſame term to different ideas, which changes neither 
the truth nor certainty of any of your Lordſhip's ideas, from what it was before: 
ſo thoſe two philoſophical rational men may, in diſcourſe one with another, 
agree to uſe that term body, for either of thoſe two ideas, which they pleaſe, 
without at all making their ideas, on either fide, falſe or uncertain. But if 
they will conteſt which of theſe ideas the ſound body ought to ſtand for, it is 
viſible their difference is not about any reality of things, but the propriety of 
ſpeech ; and their diſpute and doubt is only about the ſignification of a word. 
Your Lordſhip's ſecond queſtion is, whether by this idea of ſolidity we 
„may come to know what it is.” Anſw. I muſt aſk you here again, what 
you mean by it? If your Lbrdſhip by it means ſolidity, then your queſtion 
runs thus: whether by this [i. e. my] ! idea of ſolidity, we may come to know 
< what ſolidityis?” Anſw. Without doubt, if your Lordſhip means by theterm 
ſolidity what I mean by the term Glidity, for then TI have told you what it 
is, in the 90 above - cited by your Lordſhip; if you mean any thing elſe by 


it, I will tell your Lordſhip what ſolidity is. This, F humbly conceive, you 
will find yourſelf obliged to do, if what I have ſaid of ſolidity does not ſatisfy 


Lordſhip or he can be in no doubt or uncertainty concerning this thing; 


the term ſolidity, when your Lordſhip will pleaſe to tell me what you mean by 
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you what it is. For you will not think it reafonable T ſhould tell your 
Lordſhip what a thing is when expreſſed by you in a term, which I do not 
know what your Lordſhip means by, nor what you make it ſtand for. 

P. 126. Bur your Lordſhip aſks, „herein it confiſts ;” if you mean wherein 
the idea of it confifts, that I have already tald' your Lordfhipy in the chapter 
of my Eflay above-mentioned. If your Lordſhip means what is, the rea} 
internal conſtitution, that phyſically makes ſolidity in things; if I anſwer I 
do not know, that wilt no more make my. idea of ſolidity not to be true or 
certain (if your Lordſhip thinks eertainty may be attributed to ſingle ideas) 
than the not knowing the phyſical conſtitution; whereby the parts of bodies 
are ſo framed as to cohere, makes my idea of coheſion not true or certain. 

B.ii.c.4.46. * To my ſaying in my Effay, ** that if any one aſks me what this ſolidity 
«is, I ſend him to his ſenſes to inform him; your Lordſhip replies, 

| P, 126. you thought the defign' of my bobk' would have ſent him to his ideas for 

| ««. certainty : and are we, ſays your*Lordſhip; ſent back again from our ideas 
« to our ſenſes? Anſw. I cannot help it, if your Lordſhip miſtakes the de- 

i Als ſign of my book: for what concerns certainty, i. e. the knowledge of the 

| truth of propoſitions, my book ſends every one to his ideas; but for the 

getting of ſimple ideas of ſenſation, my book ſends him onhy to his ſenſes. 
| But your Lordſhip uſes dertainty here; in a ſenſe I never uſed it, nor do un- 
| A | | derſtand it in; for what the certainty of any ſimple idea is, I confeſs I do 
| | not know, and ſhall be glad you would tell me what you mean by it. 

1 HowvrR, in this ſenſe you aſk me, and that as if your queſtion carried 

P. 127. a demonſtration of my contradifting myſelf: “ and are we ſent back again, 
from our ideas to our ſenfes ?? Anſw. My Lord, every one is ſent to his 

ſenſes to get the ſimple ideas of ſenſation; becauſe they are no other way to 

bemet, A» HIT TE 37 $365 445 140 abt" nd e N 

bd. Poon Lordſhip preſſes on with this farther queſtion, what do theſe 
4 ideas fignify then?“ 1. e. if a man be ſent to his ſenſes for the idea of ſo- 

lidity. I anſwer, to ſhew him the certainty of propoſitions, wherein the agree- 

ment or diſagreement of ideas is perceived; which is the certainty I ſpeak 

of, and no other: but what the certainty is which your Lordſhip ſpeaks of 

P. 127, 128. in this and the following page, I confefs I do not underſtand. * þ _ LACS 

P. 127. Your Lordſhip adds, that I fay farther, that if this be not a ſufficient 
| «« 'explication of ſolidity, I promiſe to tell any one what it is, when he tells 
mme what thinking is; or explains to me, what extenſion and motion are. 

« Are we not now in the true way to certainty, when ſuch things as theſe 
are given over, of Which we have the cleareſt evidence by ſenſation and 

te reflection? For here I make it as impoſſible to come to certain, clear, and 

«« diſtinct notions of theſe things, as to difcourſe into a blind man the ideas 
of light and colours. Is not this a rare way of certainty ?” Anſw. What 
things, my Lord, Fbefeech you, are thoſe which you here tell me are given 
over, of which we have the cleareſt evidence by ſenſation or reflection? It 

is likely you will tell me, they are extenſion and motion. But, my Lord, 

I crave the liberty to ſay, that when you have conſidered again, you will 

be ſatisfied, there are no things given over in the cafe, but only the 3 

18 extenſion 
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extenſion and motion; and concerning them too, nothing js given over, but 
a power of defining them. When you.will be pleaſed to lay by a little the 
warmth of thoſe queſtions of triumph, which I meet with in this paſſage, 
and tell me what things your Lordſhip makes theſe names extenſion and 
motion to ſtand for; you perhaps will not find, that I make it impoſſible 
for thoſe, who have their ſenſes, to get the fimple ideas, fignified by theſe 
names, very clear and diſtinct by their ſenſes : though I do ſay, that theſe; 
as well as all other names of ſimple ideas, cannot be defined; nor any fim-, 

le ideas be brought into our minds by words, any more than the: ideas of 
light and colours can be diſcourſed into a blind man: which is all I do ſay in 
thoſe words of mine, which your Lordſhip quotes, as ſuch wherein I have 
given over things, whereof we have the cleareſt evidence. And fo from m 
being of opinion, that the names of ſimple ideas cannot be defined, nor thoſe 
ideas got by any words whatſoever, which is all that I there fay ; your Lord- 
ſhip very pathetically expreſſes yourſelf, ag if in my way all were gone, cer- 
tainty were loſt; and if my method ſhould be allowed, there is an end of all 
knowledge in the world. | | 5 | | 

Tux reaſon your Lordſhip gives againſt my way of certainty, is, “that I P. 127. 
% here make it as impoſſible to come to certain, clear, and. diſtin& notions 
«.of theſe things, [i. e. extenſion and motion] as to diſcourſe into a blind 
% man the idea of light and colours.” Anſw. What clear and diſtin& noti- 
ons or ideas are, I do underſtand : but what your Lordſhip means by certain 
notions, ſpeaking here, as you do, of ſimple ideas, I muſt own I do not un- 
derſtand. That for the attaining thoſe ſimple ideas I ſend-men to their ſenſes, 

I ſhall think I am in the right, till I hear from your Lordſhip better argu- 

ments to convince me of my miſtake, than theſe: ** Are we not now in the Ibid. 

* true way to certainty ? Is not this a rare way of certainty ?” And if your 

Lordſhip has a better way to get clear and diſtin fimple ideas, than by the 

ſenſes, you will oblige me, and I think the world too, by. a diſcovery of it. 

Till then, I ſhall continue in the ſame mind I was of, when I-writ that paſ- 

ſage, viz. That words can do nothing towards it, and that for the reaſon Eſſay, b. ii. 
which F there promiſed, and is to be found, Eſfay, b. iii. c. 4.5 7, Kc. + $52 5 
And therefore to your Lordſhip's ſaying, “that thus you have ſhewed, that T P. 127. 
have no ſecurity againſt falſe and uncertain ideas, no criterion-to judge them 

« 'by;” Ithink I may ſecurely reply, that with ſubmiſſion. thus ſhewing it, is not 

ſhewing it all; nor will ever ſhew, that I have no ſuch criterion, even when we 

ſhall add your Lordſhip's farther inference, nowhere again our ideas de- P. 128. 
ceixe us,, Which ſuppoſing it a good inference: from theſe words of mine, 

that moſt of our ſimple ideas are not the likeneſſes of things without us; 

yet it ſeems to me to come in here, a little out of ſeaſon: becauſe the pro- 

poſition to be proved, is, as I humbly conceive, not that our ideas deceive 

us, but that I have not a criterion, to diſtinguiſh. true from falſe ideas. 

I it be brought to prove that I have no criterion, I have this to ſay, that I 
neither well vrſderfinnd what it is for our ideas to deceive us in the way of 
eertainty ;. nor, in the beſt ſenſe that I can give it, do I ſee how it proves that 
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P. 128. 


TI have no criterion ; hor laſtly, how it follows from my ſaying that moſt of 
our ſimple ideas are not reſemblances. | 


Mr. Loeke's ſecond Reply to the 


Lon Lordſhip ſeems by the following words to mean, that in this Way 
by ideas, which are confeſſed not to be reſemblances, men are hindered, and 


cannot go far in the knowledge of what they defire to know of the nature of 
thoſe objects, of which we have the ideas in our minds. If this ſhould be ſo, 
what is this, I beſeech your Lordſhip; to your ſhewing that J have no crite- 


rioh ? but that this is a fault in the way by ideas, I ſhall be convinced, when 
your Lordſhip ſhall be pleaſed to ſhew me, how in your way of certainty by 


reaſon we can know more of the nature of things without us, or of that 


which cauſes theſe ideas or perceptions in us. But, I humbly conceive, it is 
no objection to the way of ideas, if any one will deceive himſelf, and expect 


_ Certainty by ideas, in things where certainty is not to be had; becauſe he i; 
told how knowledge or certainty is got by ideas, as far as men attain to it, 


And fince your Lordſhip is here comparing the ways of certainty by ideas and 
by reaſon, as two different and inconſiſtent ways, I humbly crave leave to 
add, that when yap can ſhew me any one propoſition, which you have at- 
tained to a certainty of, in your way of certainty by reaſon, which I cannot 
attain to a certainty of in my way of certainty by ideas; I will acknowledge 


my Effay to be guilty of whatever your Lordſhip pleaſes. 


Fou Lordſhip concludes, ** ſo that theſe ideas are really nothing but 
% names, if they be not repreſentations.” Anſw. This does not yet ſhew, 
that I have no criterion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas; the thing that 
your Lordſhip is thus ſhewing. For I may have a criterion to diſtinguiſh true 
from falſe ideas, though that criterion concern not names at all. For your 


Lordſhip, in this propoſition, allowing none to be ideas, but what are repre- 
ſentations; the other, which you ſay are nothing but names, are not con- 


cerned in the criterion, that is to diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas: becauſe it 
relates to nothing but ideas, and the diſtinguiſhing of them one from another; 
unleſs true and falſe ideas can be any thing but ideas, i. e. ideas and not ideas 


at the ſame time. 


Bur farther, . I crave leave to anſwer, that your Lordſhip's propoſition, 


viz. ** that theſe ideas are really nothing but names, if they be not the re- 


“ preſentations of things; ſeems to me no conſequence from my words, to 
vrhich ĩt is ſubjoined, though it is introduced with © fo that: for, methinks, 
it carries ſomething like a contradiction in it. I fay, ** moſt of our ſimple ideas 
«« of ſenſation are not the likeneſs of ſomething without us: your Lordſhip 
infers, if fo, theſe ideas are really nothing but names; which, as it ſeems 
to me, is as much as to ſay, theſe ideas, that are ideas, are not ideas, but names 
only. Methinks they might be allowed to be ideas, and that is all they pretend 
to be, though they do not reſemble that which produces them. I cannot help 
thinking a ton ſomething really more than a bare name, though he has not the 


luck to reſemble his father, who begot him: and the black and blue which I 


fee I cannot conclude but to be ſomething beſides the words black and blue 
{wherever your Lordſhip ſhall place that fomerhing, either in my pueception 
* | | X S: | ON V. 
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only, or in my ſkin) though it reſemble not at all the ſtone, that with a 
knock produced it. | | | 
Snob ro your Lordſhip put your two hands, whereof one is hot and the 
other-cold, into lukewarm water ; it would be hard to think that the idea of 
heat produced in you by one of your hands, and the idea of cold by the other, 
were the likeneſles and very reſemblances of ſomething in the ſame water, 
fince the ſame water could not be capable of having at the ſame time ſuch 
real contrarieties. Wherefore fince, as it is evident, they cannot be repreſen- 
tations of any thing in the water, it follows by your Lordſhip's doctrine here, 
that if you ſhould declare what you feel, viz. that you feel heat and cold in 
that water, viz. heat by one hand, and cold by the other ; you mean, nothing 
by heat and cold: heat and cold in the caſe are nothing but names; and. 
your Lordſhip, in truth, feels nothing but theſe two names. | 
Your Lordſhip, in the next place, proceeds to examine my way of demon- 
ſtration. Whether you do this to ſhew that I have no criterion, whereby to 
diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas; or to ſhew, that my way of certainty by P. 129. 
ideas is inconſiſtent with the certainty of deductions by reaſon; (for theſe 
were the things you ſeemed to me to have undertaken to ſhew,. and therefore 
tobe upon in is place) does not appear; but this appears by the words where- 
with you introduce this examen, that it is to avoid doing me wrong. 
_ Your Lordſhip, as if you had been ſenſible that your former diſcourſe had. 
led you towards doing me Wrong, breaks it off of a ſudden, and begins this 
new one of demonſtration, by telling me, you will do me no wrong.” Can it Ibid. 
be thought now, that you forget this promiſe, before you get half through your 
examen? or is amiſciting my words, and miſrepreſenting my ſenſe, no wrong ?. 
Your Lordſhip, in this very examen, ſets down a long quotation out of my 
Eſſay, and in the cloſe you tell me: *©* theſe are my own words which your 
6 ip has ſet down at large, that I may not complain that you miſrepre- P. 133. 
« fent my ſenſe :” this one would think guaranty enough in a leſs man than 
your Lordſhip : and yet, my Lord, I mult crave leave to complain, that not 
only my ſenſe, but my very words, are in that quotation miſrepreſented.. 
To ſhew that my complaint is not groundleſs, give me leave, my Lord, to Egay, b. ir. 
ſet down my words, as I read them in that place of my book which your * 
Lordſhip quotes for them, and as I find them here in your ſecond letter. fl 


132. 


A we add all the ſelf- evident propoſitions may TMuAx it is true of 
be made about all our diſtinct ideas, principles will © our particular diſ— 
be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which men. tinct ideas, that they 
arrive to the knowledge of at different ages; and a are all known by their 
great many of theſe innate principles they never come native evidence, are 
to know all their lives. But whether they come in wholly independent, 
view of the mind earlier or later, this is true of them, receive no light, nor 
that they are all known by their native evidence, are are capable of any 
© wholly independent, receive no light, nor are ca- proof, one from an- 
* pable of any proof, one from another, &c. * other,, &c | pods 
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Mr. Locke®s ſecond! Reply to the 


By their ſtanding thus 28 the reader will without any pains {ce 
whether thoſe your Lordſhip has ſet down in your letter are my own words; 

and whether in that place, which ſpeaks only of ſelf-evident propoſitions or 
principles, I have any thing in words or in ſenſe like this; that our par- 
<<. ticular diſtinct ideas are known by their native evidence, &c. Though your 


| Lordſhip cloſes the quotation with that ſolemn declaration above-mentioneg, 


«« that they are my own words, which you have ſet down at large, that | 
„may not complain you miſrepreſent my ſenſe.” And yet nothing can 


more miſrepreſent my ſenſe. than they do, applying all that to particular 


ideas, which I ſpeak there only of ſelf- evident propoſitions or principles; and 
that ſo plainly, that I think I may venture any one's miſtaking it in my own 
words: and upon this miſrepreſentation of my ſenſe your Lordſhip raiſes a 
diſcourſe, and manages a diſpute for, I think, a dozen pages following, 
. my D on ſelf- evident ideas; though ſelf- evident 
ideas are things wholly unknown to me; and are no-where in my book, nor 
were ever in my thoughts. 8 edle aN 

Bu r let us come to your 23 againſt my way of demonſtration, which 
your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call demonſtration without principles. Anſw. If 
you man by principles ſelf-evident propoſitions, then you know my demon- 
ſtration is not without principles, in that ſenſe of the term prineiples: for your 
Lordſhip in the next page blames my way, becauſe I ſuppoſe every intermediate 
idea in demonſtration to have a ſelf-evident connection with the other idea; 
for two ſuch ideas as have a ſelf-evident connectionʒ joined together in a propo- 


ſition, make a ſelf-evident propoſition. If your Lordſhip means by principles 


thoſe whichin the place there quoted by your Lordſhip I mean, viz. © what- 


iv. e ever is, is; and it is impoſſible for the {ſame thing to be, and not to be; and 


ſuch other general propoſitions, as are received under the name of maxims ; I 
grant, that I do ſay, that they are not abſolutely requiſite in every demon- 
ſtration ; and I'think I have ſhewn, that there be demonſtrations which may 
be made without them: though I do not, that I remember, ſay, that they 
are excluded, and cannot be made uſe of in demonſtration. . 
Vous Lordſhip's firſt argument againſt my way of demonſtration, is, „that 


it muſt ſuppoſe ſelf- evidence muſt be in the ideas of my mind; and that every 
* intermediate idea, which I take to demonftrate any thing by, muſt have a 


«« ſelf-evident connection with the others. Anfw. Taking ſelf- evidence in 
the ideas of the mind to mean in the perceived agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas in the mind; I 2 do not only ſuppoſe, but ſay ſo. = 
To prove it not to be ſo in demonſtration, your Lordſhip ſays, that it is 
te ſuch a way of demonſtration, as the old philoſbphers never thought of. 


Anſw. No- body, I think, will queſtih; that your Lordſhip is very well read in 


the old philoſophers: but he that will anſwer for what the old philoſophers 
ever did, or did not think of, muſt not only underſtand their extant writings 
better than any man ever did; but muſt have ways to know their thoughts, that 
other men have not. For all of them thought more than they writ ; ſome 
of them writ not at all, and others writ a great deal more than ever came to 

Mts ö Ee us. 


* 
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'But if it thould happen, that any of them placed the proof of an 
3 in the agreement of two things in a third, as I think ſome of t 
did; then it will, I humbly conceive, appear, that they did think of — 
way of demonſtration 3 unleſs your Lordſhip can ſhew, that they could ſec 
that two things agreed in a third, without perceiving their agreement with 
that third: and if they did in every ſyllogiſm of a demonſtration perceive 
that agreement, then there was a ſelf-evident connection; which is that 
which your Lordſhip ſays they never thought of: 

Bur ſuppoſing they never thought of it, muſt we put out our eyes, nl 
not. ſee whatever they overlooked ? Are all the diſcoveries made by Galileo, 
my Lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Newton, &c. to be rejected as falſe, 
becauſe they teach us what the old philoſophers never thought of? Miſtake 
me not, my Lord, in thinking that Lhave the vanity here to rank myſelf, 
on this occaſion, with theſe great diſcoverers of truth, and advancers of know- 
ledge. On the contrary, I contend, that my way of certainty, my way of 

demonſtration, which your Lordſhip ſo often condemns for its newneſs. is 
not new; but is the vety ſame that has always been uſed, both by antients 
and moderns. Tam only conſidering here your Lordſhip's argument, of ne- 
ver having been thought of by the old philoſo _— ; which Is an argument 
that will make nothing for or againſt the truth of any propoſition advanced 
by a modern writer, till your Lordſhip has proved, that thoſe old philoſo- 

9 —— (let the happy age of old philoſophers determine where your Lordſhi 
pleaſes) did diſcover all truth, or that they had the ſole privilege to ſearch 
after it, and beſides them no-body was to ftudy nature, no-body was to 
think or reaſon for himſelf; but every one was to be barely a reading 
philoſopher, with an implicit faith. 

Your objection in the next words, that then every Ae ion carries 
its own. light with it, ſhews that your way by reaſon is what I do not under- 

For this I thought heretofore was the property of demonſtration, and 
not a proof that it Was not a demonſtration, that it carried its own li ht 
with it: but yet though in every demonſtration there is a ſelf-evident con- 
nection of the ideas, by which it is made; yet that it does not follow from 
thence, as your Lordſhip here objects, that then every demonſtration would 
be as clear and unqueſtionable as that two and two make four, your Lord- 
an may ſee in the ſame chapter, and the reaſon of it. 

qu ſeem in the following words to allow, that thars is ſuch a connection 


of the intermediate ideas in mathematical demonſtration ;; but ſay, yo 
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Eſſay, b. iv. 


c. 2. 4, J, 6. 


* ſhould be glad to ſee any demonſtration (not about figures and numbers) 


* of this kind.” And if that be a good argument againſt it, I'crave leave to 
uſe it too on my ſide; and to ſay, & that I would be glad to ſee any demon- 
« ſtration (not about figures and numbers) not of this kind; i.e. wherein 
there i is. nota ſelf-evident connection of all the intermediate ideas. If you 
haye any. ſuch, I earneſtly beg your Lordſhip to favour me with it; for I 
crave lib rty to ſay, that the reaſon, and form, and way of evidence in de- 
monſtration, where-ever there is demonſtration, is always the ſame. 

Bu x youſfay, *THIisisaquite different caſe from mine:“ Iſuppoſe your Lord- 


1 by T.HIS, mathematical demonſtration, the thing mentioned in the 


L. L 4 * | td 


P. 130. 4 


Mr. Lockx's fetond Reply to the 


preceding period; and then your ſenſe will run thus: mathematical de. 
monſtrations, wherein certainty is to be had by the intuiĩtion of the ſelfr-eyi- 
dent connection of all the intermediate ideas, are different from that demon. 
tration which I am there treating of. If you mean not ſo, I muſt own, I 
know not what you mean by ſaying, ** Tas is a quite different caſe from 
mine.” And if your Lordſhip does mean fo, Ido not ſee how it can be ſo as 


you fay : your words taken all together run thus: “my principal ground is 


from mathematical demònſtrations, and my examples are brought from 
them. But this is quite a different caſe from mine:” i. e. I am ſpeak- 
ing in that chapter of my Eſſay concerning demonſtration” in general, and 
the certainty we have by it. The examples I uſe are brought from ma- 
thematicks, and yet you ſay, © mathematical demonſtrations are quite a dif- 
« ferent caſe from mine. If I here miſunderſtand your Lordſhip's 1uts, 
muſt beg your pardon for it; it is one of your privileged particles, and 1 
am not maſter of it. Miſrepreſent your ſenſe I cannot; for your very 
words are ſet down, and let the reader Judge. LOTS LENS | 

Bur your Lordſhip gives a reaſon for what you had faid in theſe words 
ſubjoined, where you ſay, I grant that thoſe ideas, on which mathematical 
« demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the mind, and do not relate to the 
« exiſtence of things; but our debate goes upon a certainty of knowledge of 


things as reallyexiſting.” In which words there are theſe things remarkable: 


1. THAT your Lordſhip's exception here, is againſt what I have ſaid con- 
cerning demonſtration in my Eſſay, and not againſt any thing I have ſaid in 


either of my letters to your Lordſhip. If therefore your Lordſhip and I have 


ſince, in our letters, had any debate about the certainty of the knowledge of 
things as really exiſting ; that which was writ before that debate, could have 
no relation to it, nor be limited by it. If therefore your Lordſhip makes 
any exception (as you do) to my way of demonſtration, as propoſed in my 

flay, you muſt, as I humbly conceive, take it as delivered there, compre- 
hending mathematical demonſtrations ;' which cannot be excluded, becauſe 
your Lordſhip fays, our debate now goes upon a certainty of the know- 


« ledge of things as. really exiſting, ſuppoſing mathematical demonſtrations 
did not afford a certainty of knowledge of things as really exiſting.“ 


2. BuT in the next place, mathematical demonſtrations do for? a cer- 


tainty of the knowledge of things as really exifting, as much as any other 


demonſtrations whatſoever ;' and therefore they afford your Lordſhip no 
ground upon that account to ſeparate them,” as you do here, from demon- 
ſtrations in other ſubjes: TT 4 WS 
Your Lordſhip indeed thinks I have given you ſufficient grounds to charge 

me. with the contrary: for you ſay, I grant that thoſe ideas, on which ma- 
«© thematical demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the mind ;” this indecd 


Igrant:: and do not relate to the exiſtence of things; but theſe latter words 


I I do not remember that I any where fay. And T with you had quoted the 


place where I grant any ſuch thing; Lam ſure it is not in that place, where it is 
likelieft to be found: I mean, where I examine, whether the knowledge we 


iv. have of mathematical truths, be the knowledge of things as really exiſting : 
there I ſay (and I think I have proved) that it is, thoughit conſiſts in the 


* 


9 perception 


> 
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perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, that are only in the 
mind; becauſe it takes in all thoſe things, really exiſting, which anſwer 
thoſe ideas. Upon which grounds it was, that I there aftirmed moral know- 
ledge alſo capable of certainty. And pray, my Lord, what other way can 
your Lordſhip proceed, in any demonſtration you would make, about any 
other thing but figures and numbers, but the ſame that you do in demon- 
ſtrations about figures and numbers? If you would demonſtrate any thin 
concerning man or murder, muſt you not firſt ſettle in your mind the idea 
or notion you have of that animal or that action, and then ſhew what you 
would demonſtrate neceffarily to belong to that idea in your mind, and to 
thoſe things exiſting only as they correſpond with, and anſwer that idea 
in your mind? How elſe can you make any general propoſition, that ſhall 
. contain the knowledge of things as really exiſting, I that am ignorant ſhould 


be * learn, when your Lordſhip ſhall do mie the favour to ſhew me 
any ſuch; | W ä 

In the mean time, there is no reaſon why you ſhould except demonſtra- 
tions about ſigures and numbers, from demonſtrations about other ſubjects, 
upon the account that I grant, „that thoſe ideas, on which mathematical 
«« demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the mind,” when I fay the ſame of 
all other demonſtrations. For the ideas that other demonſtrations proceed 
on, are wholly in the mind. And no demonſtration: whatſoever concerns 
things as really. exiſting, any farther than as they correfpond with, and 
. anſwer | thoſe ideas in the mind, which the demonſtration proceeds on. 
This, diſtinction therefore here. of your Lordſhip's, between mathematical 
and other demonſtrations, having no foundation, your inference founded on 
it falls with it; viz. So that although we could grant all that I ſay about 
„the intuĩtion of ideas in mathematical demonſtrations, yet it comes not at 


e all to my buſineſs, unleſs I can prove, that we have as clear and diſtinct 


«« ideas of beings, as we have of numbers and figures.” Though how being 
here and numbers and figures come to be oppoſed againſt one another, I hall 
not be able to conceive, till I am better inſtructed, than.hitherto I am, that 
numbers and figures are no beings; and that the mathematicians and philo- 
ſophers, old ones and all, have, .in all: the pains taken about them, em- 
ployed their thoughts about nothing. And I would be glad to know what 
thoſe things are, which your Lordſhip ſays our debate goes upon here as 


4 really exiſting, that are beings more than numbers and figures.” oe 


Von Lordſhip's next exception againſt my way of demonſtration, is, 
that **in it I am inconſiſtent with myſelf.” For proof of it, you ſay, I defign 
* to prove demonſtrations without general principles; and yeteveryone knows 
that general principles are ſuppoſed in mathematicks.” Anſw. Every one may 


know that general principles are ſu poſed in mathematicks, without know- 


ing, or ever being able to know, that I, who ſay alſe that mathematicians 
do often make uſe of them, am inconſiſtent with myſelf ; though I alſo fay, 
that a demonſtration about numbers and figures may be made without them. 
To prove me inconſiſtent with myſelf, you add: „ and that perſon would 
© be thought ridiculous, who ſhould go about to prove, that general principles 
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inconſiſtencies. This may conſiſt with ingenuity, and deſerve to be excuſed: 


cannot recollect, that I ever ſaid, that thoſe general maxims could not be 


. 
.- - 


P. 13 132+ 


B. iv. c. 3-418. 


B. iv. c. 7. H 10. 


fthoſa magnified. maxims are nat the principles and foundations: of all our 


and. *morality,. I doubt not, may be demonſtrated from principles; what- 
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* are of little uſe, or of dangerous uſe in mathematical. demonſtrations.“ 
A man may make other ridiculous faults in writing, beſides inconſiſtency, 
and there are inſtances enough of it: but by good luck I am in this place 
clear. of what would be thought ridiculous, which yet is no proof of incon- 
fiſtency. For I never went about to prove, that general principles are of 
little or dangerous uſe in mathematical demonſtrations.” 3 
To prove me inconſiſtent with myſelf, your Lordſhip ufes one argument 
more, and that is, “that I confeſs that the way of demonſtration in morali- 
ty, is from principles, as thoſe of mathematicks by neceſſary conſequen- 
ces.“ Anſw. With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, I do not ſay in the place quoted 
by your Lordſhip, that the way of demonſtration in morality is from 
principles, as thoſe of the mathematicks by neceſſary conſequences.” But 
this is that which I ſay, that I doubt not but in morality from principles, 
as inconteſtable as thoſe of the mathematicks, by neceſſary conſequences, 
the meaſures of right and wrong might be made out.” Which words, I 
humbly conceive, have no inconſiſtency with my faying, there may be de- 
monſtrations without the help of maxims ; whatever inconſiſtency the words 
which you here ſet down for mine, may have with it. 11 

Mx Lord, the words you bring out of my book are ſo often different from 
thoſe I read in the places which you refer to, that.I am ſometimes ready to 
think, you have got ſome ſtrange copy of it, whereof I know nothing, ſince 
it ſo ſeldom agrees with mine. Pardon me, my Lord, if with ſome care I 
examine the objection of inconſiſtency with myſelf; that if I find any, I 
may retract the one part or the other of it. Human frailty, I grant, and 
variety of thought in long diſcourſes, may make a man. unwittingly advance 


but for any one to perſiſt in it, when it is ſhewed him, is to give himſelf the 
ye: which cannot but ſtick cloſer. to him in the ſenſe of all rational men, 


than if he received..it from another. 


* IT own, I have faid, in my Eſſay, that there be demonſtrations, which 
may be made without thoſe general maxims, that I there treated of. But L 


made uſe of in demonſtration: for they are no more ſhut out of my way of 
demonſtration, than any other ſelf-evident propoſitions. And therefore there 
is no inconſiſteneꝝ in thoſe two propoſitions, which are mine, viz. . Some 
« demonſtrations. may be made without the help of thoſe general maxims, 


ever. inconſiſtency may be in theſe two following propoſitions, which are your. 
Lordſhip's, and not mine, viz. „the way of ' demonſtration in morality is 
from principles, and general maxims are not the way to proceed on in 
< demonſtration, as to other ee of knowledge. For to admit ſelf-evi- 
dent propoſitions, which is what I mean by principles, in the place of my. 
Eflay, which your Lordſhip quotes for: the firſt of my inconſiſtent propoſi- 
tions, and to ſay (as Ido in the other place quoted by your Lordſhip) «© that: 


. other 


1 . * „ 


— 
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« other knowledge; has no manner of inconſiſtency. For though I think 
them not neceſſary to every demonſtration, ſo neither do I exclude them any 
more than other ſelf-evident ER” out of any demonſtration, wherein 
any one ſhould make uſe of them. 5 
Tux next objection againſt my way of demonſtration, from my placing de- P. 133. 
monſtration on the ſelf- evidence of ideas, having been already anſwered, I 
Mall need to fay nothing in defence of it; or in anſwer to any thing raiſed 
againſt it, in your twelve or thirteen following pages upon that topick. But 
that your F may not think I do not pay a due reſpect to all that you 
fay, I ſhall not wholly rr thoſe pages over in filence. | Mt 
1. YouR 2 1 & ays, that I confeſs that ſome of the moſt obvious p. 122 A 
ideas are far from being ſelf-evident.” Anſw. Suppoſing I did fay fo, how, mn 
I beſeech your Lordſhip, does it prove, that © it is impoſſible to come to a 
«© demonſtration about real beings, in this way of intuition. by ideas?“ Which 
is the propoſition you promiſe to make appear, and you bring this as the firſt 
reaſon. to make it appear. For ſhould I confeſs a thouſand times over, 
« that ſome of the moſt obvious ideas are far from being ſelf-evident;“ Ibid:- 
and ſhould I, which I do not, make ſelf-evident ideas neceſſary to demon- 
ftration : how will it thence follow, that it is impoſſible to come to a demon- 
ſtration, &c. ? ſince though I ſhould confeſs ſome of the moſt obvious ideas 
not to be ſelf-evident; yet my confeſſion being but of ſome, it will not fol- 
low from my confeſſion, but that there may be alſo ſome ſelf-evident': and 
ſo ſtill it might be poſſible to come to Wmouftation by intuition, becauſe 
ſome in my uſe of the word never ſignifies all.“ | 
I the next place, give me leave to aſk, where it is that I confeſs, that: 
* ſome ideas are not ſelf-evident ?” Nay, where it is, that J once mention any 
fuch thing as a ſelf-evident idea? For {elf-evident is an epithet, that I do not: 
remember I ever gave to any idea, or thought belonged at all to ideas. In all! 
the places you have produced out. of my Eſſay, concerning matter, motion, 
time, duration, and light; which are thoſe ideas your Lordſhip is pleafed to- 
inſtance in, to prove, that. ©* I have confeſſed it of ſome; I crave leave hum-- 
bly to offer it to your Lordſhip, that there is not any, fuch confeſſion. How- 
ever, you go on to prove it, The propoſition then to be proved, is, that I. 
* confeſs that theſe are far from being ſelf-evident ideas.” It is neceſſary to- 
ſet it down, and carry it. in our minds; for the propoſition. to be proved, is, 
I find, a very flippery thing, and apt to ſlide out of the way. | 2K 
_ Your Lordfhip's proof is, that according to me, we can have no intui- Lid. 
tion of theſe things which are fo obvious to us, and conſequently we can 
* have no ſelf-evident ideas of them.” The force of which proof, I confeſs, 
1 do not underſtand. We have no intuition: of the obvious thing matter, 
and the obvious thing motion; ergo, we have no ſelf-evident: ideas of. 
4% them.“ Granting that they are vbyious things, and that obvious as th 
are, we have, as you exprefs it, no intuition. of them; it will not follow: 
from thence, that we have no intuition of the ideas we ſignify by the- 
Knames matter and motion, and ſo have no ſelf-evident ideas of them. For 
_ whoever. has in his mind an idea, which he makes the name. matter or: mo- 
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tion ſtand for, has no doubt that idea there, and ſees, : or has; in- your 


phraſe, an intuition of it there; and ſo has a ſelf-evident idea of it, if 


antuition, according to your Lordſhip, . makes à ſelf-evident idea (for 


of ſelf-evident ideas, as I have before remarked, I have ſaid nothing, 


nor made any ſuch diſtinction as ſelf-evident and not ſelf-evident ideas) 


P. 135. 


bid. 


P. 137. 


F. 135-137. 


and if intuition of an idea does not make a ſelf-evident idea, the want of 
it 2 vain brought here to prove the idea of matter or motion not felf- 
evident. 8 + ** 

Bor your Lordſhip proceeds to inſtances, and your firſt inſtance is in mat- 
ter: and here, for fear of miſtaking, let us remember what the propoſition 
to be proved is, viz. that according to me, we have no intuition, as you 
« call it, of the idea of matter.” Your Lordſhip begins and tells me, that 
I give this account of the idea of matter, that it conſiſts in a ſolid ſub- 
« ſtance, every-where the ſame.” Whereupon you tell me, “you would be 
% glad to come to a certain knowledge of theſe two things; firit, the man- 
«<< ner of the coheſion of the parts of matter, and the demonſtration of the 
% divifibility of it in the way of ideas. Anſw. It happened juſt as I feared, 
the propoſition td be proved it ſlipt already quite out of ſight : you own that 
I fay matter is a ſolid ſubſtance, every-where the ſame. This idea, which is 
the idea I ſignified by the word matter, I have in my mind, and have an in- 
tuition of it there: how then does this prove, that according to me, there 
can be no intuition of the idea of matter ?” Leaving therefore this propo- 
Gtion, which was to be proved, you bring places out of my book to ſhew, 


that we do not know wherein the union and coheſion of the parts of matter 


conſiſt; and that the diviſibility of matter involves us in difficulties : neither 
of which either is, or proves, that according to me, we cannot have an in- 
*« tuition of the idea of matter; which was the propoſition to be proved, and 
ſeems quite forgotten during the three following pages, wholly employed 
upon this inſtance of matter. You aſk indeed, whether I can imagine, that 
« we have intuition into the idea of matter?” But thoſe words ſeem to me 
to ſignify quite another thing, than having an intuition of the idea of mat- 
ter, as appears by your explication of them in theſe words ſubjoined: or 
«« that 4t is poſſible to come to a demonſtration about it, by the help of any 
«« intervening ideas: whereby it ſeems to me plain, that by intuition into it, 
your Lordſhip means“ demonſtration about it,” 1. e. ſome knowledge con- 
cerning matter, and not a bare view or intuition of the idea you have of it. And 


that your Lordſhip ſpeaks of knowledge concerning tome affection of matter, 


P. 135. 


in this and the following queſtion, and not of the bare intuition of the idea of 
matter; is farther evident from the introduction of your two queſtions, wherein 
you ſay, © there are two things concerning matter, that you would be glad to 
come to a certain knowledge of,” So that all that can follow, or in your ſenſe 
of them does follow, from my words quoted by you, is, that I own, that the 
coheſion of its parts is an affection of matter that is hard to be explained; but 
from them it can neither be inferred, nor does your Lordſhip attempt to infer, 
that any one cannot view or have an intuition of the idea he has in his own 
mind, which he ſignifies to others by the word matter: and that you did not 
make any ſuch inference from them, 1s farther plain, by your aſking, in the 


7 place 


place above quoted, not only “whether I can imagine, that it is poſſible to 
« come to a demonſtration about it; but your Lordſhip alſo adds, “by the 
help of any intervening ideas.” For I do not think you demand a demon- 

{tration by the help of intervening ideas, to make you ſee, i. e have an intuiton 
of your own idea of matter. It would miſbecome me to underſtand your 
Lordſhip in ſo ſtrange a ſenſe ; for then you might have juſt occaſion to aſk me 
again, whether I could think you a man of ſo little ſenſe?” I therefore 
ſuppoſe, as your words import, that you demand a demonſtration by the help. 
eng ideas to ſhew you, how the parts of that thing, which you re- 
preſent to yourſelf by that idea, to which you give the name matter, cohere 
together; which is nothing to the queſtion of the intuition of the idea: though 
to cover the change of the queſtion, as dextrouſly as might be, ** intuitions 
of the idea” is changed into © intuition into the idea; as if there were no 
difference between looking upon a watch, and looking into a watch, i. e. 
between the idea that, taken from an obvious view, I fignify by the name: 
watch, and have in my mind when I uſe the word watch; and the being 
able to refolve any queſtion that may be propoſed: to me, coneerning the: 
inward make and contrivance of a watch. The idea which taken from the 
outward: viſible parts I give the name watch to, I perceive or have an in- 
tuition of, in my mind equally, whether or no-I know: any thing more of 
a watch, than what is repreſented in that idea. 

Uyeox this change of the queſtion, all that follows to the bottom of the next 
page, being to ſhew, that from what I ſay it follows, that there be many diffi- P. 137. 
eulties concerning matter, which I cannot reſolve; many queſtions concerning 
it, which I think cannot be demonſtratively decided; and not to ſhew, that any 
one cannot perceive, or have an intuition, as you call it, of his own idea of 
matter: I think I need not trouble your Lordſhip: with an anſwer to it. 

In this one inſtance of matter, you have been pleaſed to atk me two hard 
queſtions. To ſhorten your trouble concerning this buſineſs of intuition of 
ideas, will you, my Lord, give me leave to aſk you this one eaſy queſtion con- 

cerning all your four inſtances, matter, motion, duration, and light, viz. what 
you mean by theſe four words? That your Lordſhip may not ſuſpect it to be 
either captious or impertinent, I will tell you the uſe I ſhall make of it: if 
your Lordſhip-tell me what you mean by theſe names, I ſhall preſently reply, 
that there then ate the ideas that you have of them in your mind; and it is. 
plain you ſee or have an intuition-of them, as they are in your mind, or, as T 

mould have expreſled it, perceive them as they are there, becauſe you can telb 

them to another. And ſo it is with every one, who can tell what he means by 
thoſe words; and therefore to all. ſach (amongſt which I crave leave to be one): 
there can be no doubt of the intuition. of thoſe ideas. But if your Lordſhi 
will not tell me what you mean by theſe terms, I fear you will be thought to- 
uſe very hard meaſure in diſputing, by demanding to be ſatisfied concerning, 
queſtions put in terms, Which you yourſelf cannot tell the meaning of. 
Tus confidered, will perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that all that you ſay in the 
following paragraphs, to n. 2. p. 141, contains nothing againſt intuition of 
ideas, which is what you are upon, though it be no notion of mine; * bb 
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F. 138. 


F. 139. 


bid. 
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does it contain any thing agalaſt my way of demonſtration by ideas, which 
is, = point under proof. F 
» WHAT your Lordſhip has faid about the. idea of matter. bath keen 

—— already. 

2. -FRoM: motion; Which is your ſecond: alten, your argument ſtands 
thus: that becauſe I ſay, the definitions I meet with of motion are inſigni- 
ficant, therefore the idea fails us. This ſeems to me a ſtrange conſequence; 
and all one as to ſay, that a deaf and dumb man, -becauſe he could not un- 
derſtand the words ufed in the definitions that are given of motion, there- 
fore he could not have the idea of motion, or the idea of motion failed him. 
And yet this conſequence, as foreign as it is to that antecedent, is forced 
from it to no purpoſe: the propoſition to be inferred being this, that then 
<4 we can have no intuition of the idea of motion.” 
As to time, though the intuition of the idea of time be not my way of 
e et what your Lordſhip here infers from my words, granting it to be 
a right inference, with — proves nothing againſt the intuition of that 
idea. The propoſition to be proved, is, that we can have no intuition of the 
idea of time; and the — which from my words you infer, is, that 
% we have hot the knowledge of the idea of time by intuition, but by rational 
% deduction.” What can "4 more remote than theſe two-propoſitions? The 
one of them ſignifying (if it ſignifies any thing) the view the mind has of it; 
the other, as I gueſs, the original and riſe of it, - For © what it is to have the 


- — 


knowledge of an idea, not by intuition, but by deduction of reaſon, I con- 


ſeſs I do not well underſtand; only L am ſure, in terms it is not the ſame with 
having the intuition of an idea: but if changing of terms were not ſome 
men's privilege,” perhaps ſo much controverſy would not be written. The 
meaning of either of theſe propoſitions I concern not myſelf about, for nei- 
ther of them is mine. I only here ſhew, that you do not prove the propo- 


tion that you yourſelf As and undertook to prove. 


SiNCE, my Lord, you are ſo favourable to me, as _ ſeem willing to cortect 
whatever you can find any way atmifs.in my Eſſay: therefore I ſhall endeavour 
to ſatisfy you concerning the riſe of our idea of duration, from the ſucceſſion of 
ideas in our minds. Againſt this, though it be nothing to the matter in hand, 

vyou object, that ſome n uccefſion of time right by Knots, and 
«« notches, and figures, without ever thinking of ideas. Anſw. It is certain 


that men, who wanted better ways, might, by knots or notches, keep accounts 


of the numbers of certain ſtated lengths of time, as well as of the numbers of 
men in their country, or of any other numbers; and that too without ever con- 
ſidering the immediate objects of their thoughts under the name of ideas: but 
that they ſhould count time, without ever thinking of ſomething, is very hard 
to me to-canceive; and the things they thought en, or were-preſept in their 
minds, when they thought, are what Icall ideas: thus much in anfiver to what 
your Lordſhip ſays. But toany one that ſhall put the objection ſtronger, and ſay, 
Many have had the idea of time, who 1 reſſected on the conſtant train 


of ideas, ſucceeding one another in their minds, whilſt waking, I grant it; 


W that want ere any ons ceaſe to be: af it did, 
4 many 
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many men's actions would have no cauſe, nor riſe, nor manner; becauſe 
many men never reflect ſo far on their own actions, as to conſider what they 
are bottomed on, or how they are performed. A man may meaſure duration 
by motion, of which he has no other idea, but of a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
ideas in train; and yet never reflect on that ſucceſſion of ideas in his mind. 
A man may gueſs at the length of his ſtay by himſelf in the dark; here is 
no ſucceſſion to meaſure by, but that of his own thoughts; and without 
ſome ſucceſſion, I think there is no meaſure of duration. But though in 
this caſe he meaſures the length of the duration by the train of his ideas, 
yet he may never reflect on that, but conclude he does it he knows not how. 
You: add, but befides ſuch arbitrary meaſures of time, what need any 


e the planetary motions, are ſo eaſy and ſo univerſal ?” Such, here, as I 
ſuppoſe, reters to the knots, and notches, and figures before-mentioned: if 
it does not, I know not what it refers to; and if it does, it makes thoſe 
knots and notches meaſures of time, which I humbly conceive they were 
not, but only arbitrary ways of recording (as all other ways of recording are) 
certain numbers of known lengths of time: for though any one ſets down 
by arbitrary marks, as notches on a ſtick, or ſtrokes of chalk on a trenchard, 
or figures on paper, the number of yards of cloth, or pints of milk that are 
delivered to a cuſtomer ; yet I ſuppoſe no- body thinks, that the cloth or 
milk were meaſured by thoſe notches, ſtrokes of chalk, or figures, which 


this is againſt, I confeſs, I do not fee: this, I am fure, it is not againſt any 
thing I have ſaid. For, as I remember, I have ſaid (though not the plane- 
tary motions, yet) that the motions of the ſun and the moon are the beſt 
meaſures of time. But if you mean, that the idea of duration is rather taken 
from the planetary motions, than from the ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, 
I crave leave to doubt of that; becauſe motion no other way diſcovers itſelf 
to us, but by a ſucceſſion of ideas. | | 


from the train of ideas, ſucceeding one another in our minds, is, that your 
Lordſhip thinks the contrary. This, I muſt own, is an argument by way 
of authority, and I humbly ſubmit to it; though I think ſuch arguments 
produce no certainty, either in my way of certainty by ideas, or in your way 
of certainty by reaſon. | | 


peripatetick and Carteſian definitions of light, you ſubjoin thisqueſtion: * And 
* is this a ſelf-evident idea of light?“ I beg leave to anſwer in the ſame way 
by a queſtion, and whoever ſaid or thought that it was, or meant that it ſhould 
be? He muſt have a ſtrange notion of ſelf-evident ideas, let them be what 
they will (for I know them not) who can think, that the ſhewing others de- 
finitions of light to be unintelligible, is a ſelf-evident ideaof light. But farther, 
my Lord, wh 
thought in this your inſtance of light, you were making good what you under- 
took to prove f | | 
that perhaps would have ſounded pretty oddly, you thought fit (which I with 
I. . 43k F 


therefore are by no means the arbitrary meaſures of thoſe things. But what 


at, I beſeech you, has a ſelf-evident idea of light to do here? I 
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« recourſe to ideas, when the returns of days, and months, and years, by P. 140. 


Your next argument againſt my thinking the idea of time to be derived Ibid. 


4. As to your fourth inſtance, you having ſet down my exceptions to the P. 141. 


om myſelf, that we have no intuition of light. But becauſe p. 134. 
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all ſubmiſſion crave leave ſometimes to take notice of) to change the queſ- 
tion: but the misfortune is, that put as it is, not concerning our intuition 

but the ſelf-evidence of the idea of light, the one is no better proved than 
the other: and yet your Lordſhip concludes this your firſt head according to 


P. 141. your uſual form: „ thus we have ſeen what account the author of the Eſſay 


bid .. 


P. 134- 


P. 141. 


Ibid. 


«« himſelf has given of theſe ſelf-evident ideas, which are the ground-work 
of demonſtration.” With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, he muſt have good eyes, 
who has ſeen an account I have given in my Eſſay of ſelf-evident ideas, 


when neither in all that your Lordſhip has quoted out of it, no nor in my 
whole Effay, ſelf-evident ideas are ſo much as once mentioned. And where 


the account I have given of a thing, which I never thought upon, is to be 
ſeen, I cannot imagine. What your Lordſhip farther tells me concernin 
them, viz. © that ſelf-evident ideas are the ground-work of demonſtration,” 
I alſo affure you is perfect news to me, which I never met with any where 
but in your Lordſhip : though if I had made them the ground-work of de- 
monſtration, as you ſay, I think they might remain fo, notwithſtanding any 
thing your Lordſhip has produced to the contrary. 24d 

Wr are now come to your ſecond head, where I expected to have found 
this conſequence made good, ** that there may be contradictory opinions 
« about ideas which I account moſt clear and diſtin ; ergo, it is impoſſible 
* to come to a demonſtration about real beings in the way of intuition of 
ideas.“ For this you told me was your ſecond reaſon to prove this pro- 
poſition. This ee your Lordſhip, it ſeems, looks upon as fo clear, 
that it needs no proof; I can find none here where you take it up again. To 
prove ſomething, you ſay, “ ſuppoſe an idea happen to be thought by ſome 
* to be clear and diſtin, and others ſhould think the contrary to be fo :” 
in obedience to your Lordſhip, I do ſuppoſe it. But, when it is ſuppoſed, - 
will that make good the above-mentioned conſequence ? You, yourſelf, 
my Lord, do not ſo much as pretend it; but in this queſtion ſubjoined, 
« What hopes of demonſtration by clear and diſtinct ideas then?“ infer a 
quite different propoſition. For “ it is impoſſible to come to a demonſtration 
about real beings in the way of intuition of ideas; and there is“ no 
* hopes of demonſtration by clear and diſtin ideas; appear to me two 


very different propoſitions. 


happen to be thought by ſome to be clear and diſtin, and ot 


- 


Turkx appears ſomething to me yet more incomprehenſible in your way of 
managing this argument here. Your reaſon is, as we have ſeen, in theſe words, 
« there may be contradictory opinions. about ſome ideas, that I account moſt 
clear and diſtinct:“ and your inſtance of it in theſe words, oppoſe an idea 


ers ſhould 
« think the contrary to be ſo.” Anſw. So they may, without having any con- 


tradictory opinions about any idea, that T account moſt clear and diſtinct. A 


man may think his idea of heat to be clear and diſtinct, and another may think 
his idea of cold (which take to be the contrary idea to that of heat) to be clear 
and diſtinct, and be both in the right, without the leaſt appearance of any con- 
tradictory opinion. All therefore that your Lordſhip ſays, in the remaining 
part of this paragraph, having nothing init of contradictory opinions about ideas. 
that I think moſt clear, ſerves not at all to make good your ſecond reaſon. rt 
” 4 | : *. 4 * . 'tru 
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truth is, all that you ſay here concerning Des Cartes's idea of ſpace, and 
another man's idea of ſpace, amounts to no more but this, that different 
men may ſignify different ideas by the ſame name, and will never fix on me 
what your Lordſhip would perſuade the world I fay, „that both parts of a 
* contradiction may be true.” Though I do ſay, that in ſuch a looſe uſe of 
the terms body and vacuum, it may be demonſtrated, both that there is, and 
is not a vacuum: which is a contradiction in words, and is apt to impoſe, 
as if it were ſo in ſenſe, on thoſe who miſtake words for things; who are 
a kind of reaſoners, whereof I perceive there is a greater number than I 
thought there had been. All that I haye ſaid in that place quoted by your Egay, b. iv. 
'Lordihip, is nothing but to ſhew the danger of relying upon maxims, with- © 7+ $ 12+, 
out a careful guard upon the uſe of words, without which they will ſerve 
to make demonſtrations on both ſides. That this is fo, I dare appeal to any 
reader, ſhould your Lordſhip preſs me again, as you do here, with all the 
force of theſe words, „Say you ſo? What! demonſtrations on both ſides? P. 143. 
And in the way of ideas too? This is extraordinary indeed!“ 
Tux all the oppoſition between Des Cartes and thoſe others, is only 
about the naming 2 I think may be made appear from theſe words of 
your Lordſhip in the next paragraph: * in the ideas of ſpace and body, the Ibis. 
, queſtion ſuppoſed, is, whether they be the ſame or no.“ That this is a 
queſtion only about names, and not about ideas themſelves, is evident from 
hence, that no- body can doubt whether the ſingle idea of pure diſtance, and 
the two ideas of diſtance and ſolidity, are one and the ſame idea or different 
ideas, any more than he can doubt whether one and two are different. The 
queſtion then in the caſe, is not whether extenſion conſidered ſeparately by 
itſelf, or extenſion and ſolidity together, be the ſame idea or no; but Wwhe- 
ther the ſimple idea of extenſion alone, ſhall be called body, or the complex a 
idea of ſolidity and extenſion together, ſhall be called body. For that theſe 
ideas themſelves are different, I think I need not go about to prove to any 
one, who ever thought of emptineſs or fulneſs: for whether in fact the 
bottle in a man's hand be empty or no, or can by him be emptied or no; 
this, I think, is plain, that bis idea of fulneſs, and his idea of emptineſs, 
are not the ſame. This the very diſpute concerning a vacuum ſuppoſes: for 
if men's idea of pure ſpace were not different from their idea of ſolidity and 
ſpace together, they could never ſo far ſeparate them in their thoughts, as 
to make a queſtion, whether they did always exiſt together, any more than 
they could queſtion, whether the ſame thing exiſted with itſelf. Motion 
cannot be ſeparated in exiſtence from ſpace ; and yet no- body ever took the 
idea of ſpace and the idea of motion to be the ſame. Solidity likewiſe can- 
not exiſt without ſpace; but will any one from thence ſay, the idea of ſoli- 
dity and the idea of ſpace are one and the ſame ? | | | 
Your Lordſhip's third reaſon, to prove that it is impoſſible to come to a P. 134. 
s demonſtration about real beings in this way of intuition of ideas, is, that 
granting the ideas to be true, there is no ſelf-evidence of the connection of 
them, which is neceflary to make a demonſtration.” This, I muſt own, 
s to me as incomprehenſible a conſequence as the former; as alſo is that which 
4 Z 2 your 
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| muſt crave leave to acquaint him, that theſe words ſet down by your Lordſhi p, 


B. iv. e. 2. 


42. 


P. 145. 


your Lordſhip ſays to mal ĩt but: Which EHall ſet down in your own words, 
P. 143. that its force may be left entire to the redder: But granting the ideas to be 


demonſtration, &c. conſiſts, you think it ſufficiently overthrown, if you can 
produce any inſtance out of my book, of any thing advanced by me, which 
comes ſhort of certainty or demonſtration: whereas, my Lord, I humbly 
conceive, it is no proof againſt my notion of certainty, or my way of de- 


point. And'T humbly conceive, chat to conclude from any one's failing in 
this, Or ay other caſe, of a ſelf-evident connection in each i of his proof, 


Mr. Lockr's ſecond Reply to the 


te true, yet when their connection is not ſelf-evident, then an intermediate 
idea muſt complete the demonſtration: But how doth it appear, that this 
« middle idea is ſelf-evidently connected with them? For it is ſaid, if that 
intermediate idea be not known by intuition, that muſt need a proof; and ſo 
* there can be no demonſtration: which your Lordſhip is very apt to believe 
«in this way of ideas; unleſs theſe ideas get more light by being put between 
ce two-others.” Whatever there be in theſe words to prove the propoſition 
in queſtion, I leave the reader to find out; but that he may not be led into 
miſtake, that there is any thing in my words that may be ſerviceable to it, I 


as out of my Eſſay, ate not to be found in that place, nor any where in my 
book, or any Fung to this purpoſe, „that the intermediate idea is to be 
4 known by intuition;“ but this, that there muſt be an intuitive knowledge 
ot. pereeption of the agreement or diſagreement of the intermediate idea with 
thoſe, whoſe agreement or difagreement by its intervention it demonſtrates. 

LꝝEAVINe therefore all that your Lordſhip brings out of Gaſſendus, the 
Carteſians, Morinus, and Bernier,” in their argument from” motion; for or 
againſt a vacuum, as not being at all concerned in it; I ſhall my crave leave 
to obſerve, that you ſeem to make uſe here of the ſame way of argumenta- 
tion, which 1 think I may calf your main, if not only one, it occurs ſo 
often, 'viz. that when I have faid any thing to ſhew wherein certainty or 


monſtration, that I cannot attain td them in all caſes. | I only tell wherein 
they conſiſt, wherever they are; but if I miſs of either of them, either by 
reaſon of the nature of the ſubject, or by inadvertency in my way of proof, 
that is no objection to the truth of my notions'of them: for I never under- 
took that my way of certainty or demonſtration, if it ought to be called my 
way, ſhould make me or any one omniſcient or infallible. | 
Tur Which makes it neceſſary for me here again to take notice of this 
your way of feaſoning, is the queſtion wherewith you wind up the account 
you have given of the diſpute of the parties above-named about a vacuum: 
«and is it poffible to imagine, that there ſhould'be a ſelf-evident connection 
in the cafe? Anfw. It concerns not me to examine, whether, or on which 
fide, in that difpute, ſuch a ſelf- evident connection is, or is not Mble. But 
this take the gt Gig fay, that wherever it is not, there is no demon- 
ſtration, whether it be the Carteſians or the Gaſſendiſts that failed in this 
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Ix the next paragraph you come to wind up the argument, which you 
have been ſo long upon, viz. to make good what you undertook ; i. e. © to p. 105g. 
«« ſhew the difference of my method of certainty by ideas, and the method 
« of certainty by reaſon; in anſwer to my ſaying, I can find no oppoſition 
between them : which oppoſition, according to the account you give of it, 
after forty pages ſpent in it, amounts at laſt to this 
() Taar I affirm, that general principles and maxims of reaſon are of P. 146. 
little or no uſe; and your Lordſhip ſays, ** they are of very great uſe, and the 
% only proper foundation of certainty.” To which I crave leave to ſay, that 4 
if by principles and maxims your Lordſhip means all ſelf-evident propoſi- L 
tions, out ways are even in this part the ſame ; for as you know, my Lord, I ; | 
make ſelf-evident propoſitions neceſſary to certainty, and found all certainty 
only in them. If by principles and maxims you. mean a ſelect number of 
ſelf-evident- propoſitions, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the name maxims, x | 
which is the ſenſe in which I uſe the term maxims in my Effay ; then to 75 
bring it to a deciſion, which of us two, in this point, is in the right, it 9 = 
will be neceflary for your Lordſhip to give a liſt of thoſe maxims; and then 
to ſhew, that a man can be certain of no truth, without the help of thoſe 
maxims. For, to affirm maxims to be the only foundations of certainty, 
and yet not to tell which are thoſe maxims, or how they may be known; 
is, I humbly conceive, ſo far from laying any ſure grounds of certainty, that 
it leayes. even the very foundations of it uncertain. When your Lordſhip 
has thus ſettled the grounds of your way of certainty by reaſon, one may be 
able to examine, whether it be truly the way of reaſon, and how far my way 
of certainty by ideas differs from it. | ig | 
(2.) Tux ſecond difference that you aſſign, between my way of certainty by 
ideas, and yours by reaſon, is, that“ I fay, that demonſtration is by way of Ibid. 
* intuition of ideas, and that reaſon is only the faculty employed in diſcovering 
«and comparing ideas with themſelves, or with others intervening; and that 
this is the only way of certainty.” Whereas your Lordſhip “ affirms, and, 
“as you fay, have proved, that there can be no demonſtration by intuition of 
ideas; but that all the certainty we can attain to, is from general principles. 
* of reaſon, and neceſſary deductions made from them.” Anſw. I have ſaid, 
that demonſtration conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of the intermediate idea, with thoſe whoſe agreement or diſagreement it is to 
ſhew, in each ſtep of the demonſtration : and if you will ſay this is different 
from the way of demonſtration by reaſon, it will then be to the point above- 
mentioned, which you have been ſo long upon. If this be your meaning 
here, it ſeems pretty ſtrangely expreſſed, and remains to be proved: but if 
any thing elſe be your meaning, that meaning not being the propoſition to. 
be proved, it matters not whether you have proved it or no. 
_ Your Lordſhip farther ſays here, that all the certainty we can attain to, is 
from general principles of reaſon, and neceſſary deductions made from them.” Ibid. 
This, you ſay, ** you 40 proved.” What has been proved, is to be ſeen in 
what has been already conſidered. But if your proof, “that all the certainty 
Ve can attain to, is from general principles of reaſon, and neceſſary * % 
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e made from them, were as clear and cogent, as it ſeems to me the con- 


trary; this will not reach to the point in debate, till your Lordſhip has 
proved, that this is oppoſite to my way of certainty by ideas. It is ſtrange 
(and perhaps to ſome may be matter of thought) that in an argument wherein 
you lay fo much ſtreſs on maxitns, general principles of reaſon, and neceſ- 


ſary deductions from them, you ſhould never once tell us, what, in your 
account, a maxim or general principle of reaſon is; nor the marks it is to 


be known by ; nor offer to ſhew what a neceffary deduction is, nor how it 
is to be made, or may be known. For I have ſeen men pleaſe themſelves 
with deductions upon deductions, and ſpin conſequences, it mattered not 
whether out of their own or other men's thoughts; which, when looked 


into, were viſibly nothing but mere ropes of fand. 


Ix is true, your Lordſhip fays, (you now come to certainty of reaſon by 
«« deductions.” But when all that truly learned diſcourfe, which follows, is 
read over and over again, I would be glad to be told, what it is your Lordſhi 
calls a neceſſary deduction; and by what criterion you diſtinguiſh it from ſuch 
deductions as come ſhort of certainty, or even of truth itſelf. I confeſs I have 
read over thoſe pages more than once, and can find no ſach criterion laid 


down in them by your Pordſhip, though a criterion be there much talked of. 


But whether it be my want of-capacity for your way of writing, that makes 
me not find any light given by your Lordſhip into this matter; or whether in 
truth you have not ſhewed, wherein what you call a neceſſary deduction con- 
fiſts, and how it may be known from what is not fo; the reader muſt judge. 
This I ctave leave to fay, that when you have ſhewn what general principles 
of reaſon and neceſſary deductions are, the world will then ſee, and not till 


then, whether this your way of certainty by reaſon, from general 9 85— and 


neceſſary deductions made from them, be oppoſite to, or ſo much as different 
from, my way of certainty by ideas; which was the thing to be ſhewn. 

In the paragraph under conſideration, you blame me, that in my chapter 
concerning reaſon I have treated it only as a faculty, and not in the other ſenics 
which I there give of that word. This exception to my book, is, I ſuppoſe, 
only from your Lordſhip's general care of letting nothing pafs in my Eſſay, 
which you think needs an amendment. For any particular reafon, that 
brings it in here, or ties it on to this part of your diſcourſe, I confeſs I do 
not ſee. However, to this I anſwer, | 

1. Tux underſtanding as a faculty, being the ſubject of my Effay, it carried 
me to treat directly of reaſon no otherwiſe than as a faculty. But yet reaſon 
as ſtanding for true and clear principles, and alſo as ſtanding for clear and fair 
deductions from thoſe principles, I have not wholly omitted; as is manifeſt 


from what I have faid of ſelf-evident ropoſitions, intuitive knowledge, and 
demonſtration, in other parts of my Eſſay. So that your queſtion, ** why in a 
chapter of reaſon are the two other ſenſes of the word neglected?” blaming 


me for no other fault that I am really guilty of, but want of order, and not 


putting every thing in its proper place; does not appear to be of ſo mighty 


weight, but that I ſhould have thought it might have been left to the little 
nibblers in controverſy, without being made uſe of by ſo great a man as your 
| Lordſhip. 
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Lordſhip. But the putting things out of their proper place, being that which 
your Lordſhip thinks fit to except againſt in my writings, it ſo falls out, that 
to this too I plead not guilty. - For in that very chapter of reaſon, I have not 
omitted to treat of principles and deductions ; and what I have ſaid there, I 52. 3-414, 
preſume ĩs enough to let others ſee, that I have not neglected to declare my + ang 
poor ſenſe about ſelf-evident propoſitions, and the cogency and evidence of 
demonſtrative or probable deductions of reaſon : though what I have ſaid 
there, not being backed with authorities, nor warranted by the names of 
antient philoſophers, was not worth your Lordſhip's taking notice of. | 
. T nave, I confeſs, been ſo unwary to write out of my own thoughts, 
which your Lordſhip has, more than once, with ſome ſort of reprimand taken 
notice of. I ov it, your Lordſhip is much in the right; the ſafer way is, 
never to declare one's own ſenſe in any material point. If I had filled my 
book with quotations and collections of other men's opinions, it had ſhewn 
much more learning, and had much more ſecurity in it; and I myſelf had 
been ſafe from the attacks of the men of arms, in the commonwealth of 
letters: but in writing my book, I had no thoughts of war, my eye was fixed 
only on truth, and that with ſo ſincere and unbiaſſed an endeavour, that I 
thought I ſhould not have incurred much blame, even where I had miſſed it. 
This I perceive, too late, was the wrong way: I ſhould have kept myſelf ſtill 
ſafe upon the reſerve. Had I learnt this wiſdom of Thraſo in 'Terence, and 
reſolved with myſelf, © Hic ergo ero poſt principia; perhaps I might have 
preſerved the commendation was given him, “ illuc eſt ſapere ut hos inſtruxit 
* ipſus fibi cavit loco.” But I deſerved to be ſoundly corrected, for not 
having profited by reading ſo much as this comes to. | | 
Bur to return to your accuſation here, which all together ſtands thus: P. 145- 
« why in a chapter of reaſon are the other two ſenſes neglected? We might 
* have expected here full ſatisfaction as to the principles of reaſon, as diſ- 
*'tin&t from the faculty, but the author of the Eflay wholly avoids it.” 
What I gueſs theſe words accuſe me to have avoided, I think I have ſhewn 
already that I did not avoid. 12 | | 1 
„ BEFORE you conclude, you ſay, you mult obſerve that I prove, that de- P. 146. 
0 monſtration muſt be by intuition, in an extraordinary manner from the 
* ſenſe of the word.” He that will be at the pains to read that paragraph xy, b. iu. 
which you quote for it, will ſee that I do not prove that it muſt be by in- . 2. 5 3. 
tuition, becauſe it is called demonſtration; but that it is called demonſtra- 
tion, becauſe it is by intuition. And as to the propriety of it, what 
your Lordſhip ſays in the following words, “it would be moſt proper for P. 147. 
ocular demonſtration or by, the finger,” will not hinder it from. being proper 
alſo in mental demonſtration, as long as the perception. of the mind is pro- 
perly expreſſed by ſeeing; | e 
Ad AlNSH my obſerving, that the notation of the word imported ſhewing 
or making to ſee, your Lordſhip farther fays, * demonſtration among ſome p. 152. 
* philoſophers fignified only the concluſion of an argument, whereby we are 
brought from ſomething we did perceive to ſomething we did not!? 
which ſeems to me to agree with what I ſay in the caſe, viz. that by the agree- 
ment of ideas which we do. perceive, we are brought to perceive the agree- 
5 ment 
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ment of ideas which' before we did not perceive. To which no doubt wit 
be anſwered, as in a like cafe, (“not by a way of intuition, but by a deduc- 
e tion of reaſon” i. e. we perceive not in a way that affords us intuition or 


a ſight, but by deductions of reaſon, wherein we ſee nothing. Whereas, m 


Lord, I humbly; conceive, that the force of a deduction of reaſon conſiſts in 
this, that in each ſtep; of it we ſee what a connection it has, i. e. have an in- 
tuition of the: CRANE, agreement or diſagreement of the ideas, as in demon- 
ſtration; or an intuition or perception, that joy have aprobable, or not ſo 
much as a probable connection, as in other deductions of reaſon. 

Vo farther overthrow the neceſſity of intuitive knowledge, in every ſtep 
of a demonſtration, by the authority of Ariſtotle ; who ſays, things that 
< are ſelf-evident cannot be demonſtrated.” And fo fay I too, in ſeveral 
places of my Effay. When your Lordſhip can ſhew any inconſiſtency between 
theſe two propoſitions; . viz. .** that intuitive knowledge is neceſſary in each 
« 'ſtep of a demonſtratiqn, and things that are ſelf-evident cannot be demon- 


« ſtrated;” then I ſhall own you have overthrown the neceſſity of intuition 


in every ſtep of a demonſtration by reaſon, as well as by Ariſtotle's authority. 
- In the remainder of this paragraph, I meet with nothing but your Lordſhip 
finding fault with ſome, who, in this age, have made uſe of mathematical 
demonſtrations in natural philoſophy. Your Lordſhip's two reaſons againſt 
this way of advancing knowledge upon the ſure grounds of mathematical 
JJ ² // og ot roger, 
(I.) „Tnar Des Cartes, a mathematical man, has been guilty of miſtakcs 
* in his. ſyſtem.”; Anſw. When mathematical men will build ſyſtems upon 
fancy, and not upon demonſtration, they are as liable to miſtakes as others. 
And that Des Cartes was not led into his miſtakes by mathematical demon- 
ſtrations, but for want of them, I think has been demonſtrated by * ſome 
of thoſe. mathematicians who ſeem to be meant here. n 

(2.) Your ſecond argument againſt accommodating mathematicks to the 
nature of material things, is, that mathematicians cannot be certain of the 
« manner and degrees of force given to bodies, ſo far diſtant as the fixed 


4 ſtars; nor of the laws of motion in other ſyſtems.” A very good argument 


why they ſhould not proceed demonſtratively in this our ſyſtem upon laws 


of motion, obſerved to be eſtabliſhed here: a reaſon that may 15 us to 
0 


P. 150—153. 


there be things out of our 


ſee, becauſe 


put out our eyes, for fear they ſhould miſlead us in what we 
n ; oy = by 
Ix is great pity Ariſtotle had not underſtood mathematicks as well as Mr. 
Newton, and made uſe of it in natural philoſophy with as good ſucceſs : his 
example had then authorized the accommodating of it to material things. But 
it is not to be ventured, by a man of this age, to go out of the method which 
Ariſtotle has preſcribed, and which your Lordſhip, out of him, has ſet down 
in the following pages, as that which ſhould be kept to: for it is a dangerous 


. preſumption. to go out of a track chalked out by that ſuppoſed dictator in the 
commonwealth of letters, though it led him to the eternity of the world. 
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I fay not this, that I do not think him a very great man; he made himſelf ſo, 
by not keeping preciſely to beaten tracks: which ſervile ſubjection of the 
mind, if we may take my Lord Bacon's word for it, kept the little knowled 
the world had, from growing greater, for more than a few ages. That the 
breaking looſe from it in this age, is a fault, is not directly ſaid ; but there is 
enough ſaid, to ſhew there is no great approbation of ſuch a liberty. Mathe- 
maticks in groſs, it is plain, are a grieyance in natural p 
reaſon : for mathematical proofs, like diamonds, are hard as well as clear, and 
will be touched with nothing but ſtrict reaſoning. Mathematical proofs are 
out of the reach of topical arguments, and are not to be attacked by the equi- 
vocal uſe of words or declamation, that make ſo great a part of other diſcourſes; 
nay, even of controverſies. How well you þ | 
uilty of any tendency to ſcepticiſm, the reader will ſee; but this I will craye 
EX to. ſay, that the ſecluding mathematical reaſoning from philoſophy, and 
inſtead thereof reducing it to Ariſtotelian rules and ſayings, will not be thought 
to be much in fayour of knowledge againſt ſcepticiſm.  _ 12 
Vos Lordſhip indeed ſays, you did not by any means take off from the 
« laudable endeavours of thoſe, who have gone about to reduce natural ſpecu- 
« lations to mathematical certainty,” What can we underſtand by this, but 
your Lordſhip's great N and moderation ? who, notwithſtanding 
you ſpend four pages to © ſhew that the endeavours of mathematical men, to 
t accommodate the principles of that ſcience to the nature of material things, 
has been the 3 of great miſtakes in the hiloſophy of this age; and 
that therefore Ariſtole s method is to be followed ; yet you make this compli- 
ment to the mathematicians, that you leave them to their liberty to go on, if 
they pleaſe, , in their laudable endeavours to reduce natural ſpeculations to 
« 2 E991 RT EIA? n 
Ap thus we are come to the end of your Lordſhip's clearing this paſſage: 
«« that you grant that by ſenſation and reflection we come to know the powers 
«< and properties of things; but our reaſon [i. e. the principles of reaſon agreed 
te on by mankind] is ſatisfied, that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe ; 
ts becauſe it is impoſſible they, ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves: ſo that the nature 
«« of things properly belongs to reaſon Ii. e. the principles of reaſon agreed on 
* by mankind] and not to mere ideas.” Which if any one be ſo lucky as to 
underſtand by theſe your Lordſhip's fifty pages ſpent upon it, better than my 
friend did, when he confeſſed himſelf gravelled by it, as it ſtands here recited, 
he pught to enjoy the advantage of his happy genius, whilſt I miſs that ſatiſ- 
faction by the dulneſs of mine; which hinders me alſo from ſeeing how the 
oppoſition of the way of certainty by ideas, and the way of certainty by reafon, 
comes in, in the explication of this paſſage: or at Jeaſt, if it does belong to it, 
et I muſt own, what is a greater misfortune, that I do not ſee what the oppo- 
ftion or difference is, which your Lordſhip has ſo much talked of, between 
the way of certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon, For my 
xcuſe, I think others will be as much in the dark as I, ſince you no-where 
tell wherein you yourſelf, my Lord, place certainty. So that to talk of a diffe- 
rence between certainty by ideas, and certainty that is not by ideas, without 
— IL © g 3 5 declaring 


philoſophy, and with 


ave proved my way of ideas 
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declaring in what that other certainty. conſiſts; is like to have no better 
ſucceſs, than might be expected from one who would compare two things 
togetiter, the one whereof is not known. 

Lou now return to your (diſcourſe of nature and perſon, and tell me, that 
to what you ſaid about the general nature in diſtinet individuals, I object 
theſe three things 

(I.) % THAT Leannot -put watcher c one + and the ſame and diſtin.” This 
I own to be my objection; © and-conſequently there is no foundation for 
«. the diſtinction of nature and perſon.” - This, with ſubmiſſion, I deny to 
be any objection of mine, either in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, or any 
where elſe. There may be foundation enough for diſtinction, as there is of 
theſe two, and yet they may be treated of in a way ſo obſcure, ſo confuſed, or 


perhaps ſo ſublime, — an ordinary capacity may not from thence get, as 


your Lordſhip expreſſes it, clear and diſtinct 2 of them. This 
was that which my friend and I complained of in that place, want of clear- 
neſs in your ee ee not of want of diſtinction in the things 
themſelves. 


(.),“ Taar what your Lordſhip aid aan common nature, dad parti- 


e cular ſubſtance- in individuals, was wholly unintelligible to me and m 


«, friends.” To wth, 4 Nan er burn add if you pleaſe, that it is (till 
ſo to me. Joy: oe 


(3) Trar 1 aid, 0 Aut; to foenk. truly and preciſely of this matter as in 
«« reality it is, there is no ſuch thing as one and the ſame common nature in 


_ *. ſeveral individuals; for all that in truth is in them, is e and nothing 


but particular, &. Anſw. This was ſaid, to ſhew how unapt theſe 
expreſſions, the ſame common nature in ſeveral individuals, and ſeveral indi- 
*< viduals being in the ſame common nature; were to give true and clear 
notions of nature. To this your Lordſhip anſwers, that other, and thoſe very 


rational men, have ſpoken ſo: to which I ſhall fay no more, but that it is 


an argument, with which any thing may be defended, and all the jargon of 


the ſchbools be juſtified; But, I preſume, not ſtrong TER to bring! it back 


again, let men ever ſo rational make uſe of it. 
' Your Lordſhip adds, „but now, it ſeems; nothing is intelligible but what 


„ ſuits with the new way of ideas.” My Lord, the new way of ideas, and 
the old way of ſpeaking intelligibly, was reger and ever will be the ſame. And 


if I may take the liberty to declare my ſenſe of it, herein it conſiſts: (I.) That 


a man uſe no words but ſuch as he makes the ſigns of certain determined 
objects of his mind in thinking, which he can make known to another. 


2.) Next, that he uſe the ſame word ſteadily for the ſign of the ſame imme- 


; Sans object of his mind in thinking. (3.) That he join thoſe words together 


in propoſitions, according to the grammatical rules of that language he ſpeaks 
in. (4.) That he unite thoſe: ſentences. in a coherent diſcourſe. Thus, and 


thus only, I humbly conceive, any one may preſerve himſelf from the contines 


and ſuſpicion of jargon, whether he pleaſes to call thoſe: immediate phjets 
on 1 n which his words ea or' ple ee a 715 iet -or no. 
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+ You again accuſe the way of ideas, to make a common nature no more p. 156. 


than a common name. That, my Lord, is not my way by ideas. When 
your Lordſhip ſhews me where I have faid fo, I promiſe your Lordſhip to 
ſtrike it out: and the like I promiſe, when you ſhew me where << I preſume 
« that we are not to judge of things by the general principles of reaſon,” 
which you call my fundamental miſtake. * Theſe principles of reaſon, 
you ſay,” muſt be the ſtandard to mankind.” If they are of ſuch conſe- 
quence, would it not have been convenient we ſhould have been inſtructed 
ſomething more particularly about them, than by barely being told their 
name; that we might be able to know what are, and what are not princi- 
ples of reaſon ? + oy S160 1 5 12 
Bur be they what they will, becauſe they muſt be the ſtandard to man- 
kind, your Lordſhip ſays, “ you ſhall in this debate proceed upon the fol- 
« lowing principles, to make it appear that the difference between nature 
and perſon is not imaginary and fiftitious, but grounded upon the real 
% nature of things.” With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, you need not be at the 
pains to draw up your great artillery of ſo many maxims, where you meet 
with no oppoſition.  'The thing in debate, whether in this debate or no, I 
know not, but what led into this debate, was about the expreſſions, ** one 
common nature in ſeveral individuals, and ſeveral individuals in one com- 
« mon nature: and the queſtion, I thought, was, whether a general or 
common nature could be in particulars, i. e. exiſt in individuals? But ſince 
your Lordſhip turns your artillery againſt thoſe who deny that there is any 
foundation of diſtinction between nature and perſon, I am out of gun- ſhot; 
for I am none of thoſe, who ever ſaid or thought there was no foundation 
of diſtinction between nature and perſo n H neter 
Tur maxims you lay down in the following paragraph, are to make me 


11144 „ 


17 


underſtand ho one and the ſame and diſtinct may conſiſt; I confeſs,” I do 


not ſee how your Lordſhip's words there at all make it out. This, indeed, 
Ido underſtand, that ſeveral particular beings may have a conformity in 
them to one general abſtract idea, which may, if you pleaſe, be called their 

eneral or common nature: but how that idea or general nature can be the 
fame and diſtin; is ſtill paſt my comprehenſion . 
To my faying, that your Lordſhip had not told me what nature is, I am 

told, that if I had a mind to underſtand you, I could not but ſee, that by 
s nature you meant the ſubject of eſſential properties.“ A lady aſking a 
learned phyſician what the ſpleen was, received this anſwer, that it was the 
receptacle of the melancholy humour. She had a mind to underſtand what 
the ſpleen was, but by this definition of it found herſelf not much enlightened; 
and therefore went on to afk, what the melancholy humour was: and by the 
doctor's anſwer found that the ſpleen and the melancholy humour had a rela- 
tion one to another; but what the ſpleen was, ſhe knew not one jot better 
than ſhe did before he told her any thing about it. My Lord, relative defini- 
tions of terms that are not relative, uſually do no more than lead us in a circuit 
to the ſame place from whence we ſet out, and there leave us in the fame 
ignorance we were in at firſt. So I 
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fear it would fall out with me here, if I, 
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as I am to underſtand what your Lordſhip means 15 en, thould 
— what you mean by eſſential 5 

p. 159—161. Tun three or four next pages, Thope, your Lordſhip elves not think con- 

Ds tain any ſerious anſwer to —. friend ſaid concerning Peter, James, and 

John; and as for the pleaſan — countryman, I hall not pretend to 

meddle with that, — your go p. wha knows better than any body his 

way of chopping of logick; was fain to give it off, becauſe it was growing 

too rough. What work ſuch a dangerous r of logick would make, with 

an argument that ſuppoſed the names Peter, James, and John, to ſtand for 

Menz; and then without ſeruple affirmed, that the nature of man was in 

them; if he were let looſe upon it: Who can tell? Eſpecially if he might 

have the li ſtrenuouſly to uſe the phraſe for his life,” and to obſerve 

e the ee when they are gone vp mf mn 

give to BY are pe ceep! into a man's 

head, and paſs there for things. 

"Td.hew chat the common or general native of wan could not be in Peter 

or James, Lalledged, that whatever exiſtod (as whatever was in Peter or James 

did) was partic and that at confounded my under „to make a 

P. 164- general a particular In anſwer, your tells me, that, to make me 

| underſtand this, you had told me in your anfwer to my firft letter, · that we 

Der es conkder beings: as God had ordered them in their 'feverat ſorts and 

P. 166. 4% fans, &c. Aud thereupon: you afk me, why it was not anfwered in 

<<, the proper or it Anfw. Lowni was not always ſo fortunate, as to 

Gy things io — — . — Lead proper place; but having 

been rebuked Gor anpatiticact, i be ignorant, 

that — beings us God hal ordered. — — forts 

*< and ranks,” &. ſinee you could not but have read theſe words of mine: 

day, b. ii. 4% L would not here be thought to forget; much leſs to deny, that nature in 

c. 3-$13- <«- the production of things makes feveral of them alike. "There is nothing 

more obvious, eſpecially. in the races of animals, and all things 

* gated by-feed,”” &c. And I have expretied my ſenſe in this pole 5 fall 

here, and in other places, particulatiy CES 6; that e — it to my 

reader, without any farther. 

P. 165. 4 Your Lordſhip farther atks, — ee eee wikdeds is the ſub- 

| je of real ? And is not the nature really in thoſe who have 

<<, the eſſential pro 2” Eardwer to both thoſe queſtions, Yes; ſuch as is 

the reality of the ſuch is the reality of its properties: the abſtract 

general idea is — in the mind of him that has it, and the properties that 

n has are really and i bly aancxed to it; let this reality be whatever 

your Lordſhip pleaſes: but this will never prove, that this general nature 

. exiſts in Peter or James. Thoſe propertirs, with ſubmiſſion, do not, as your 

1 d luppoſes, exiſt in Peter amd James: thoſe qualities indeed may exiſt 

in thee; which your Lordſtp cal la properties; but they are not properties 

in either of them, but are properties W fpecifick-abſtra& nature, 

nn ee for e ay 19988 
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nn rationality; as much a property as it is of a man, is no property 
of Peter. He was rational a of his life, could write and read; and 


was a ſtarp fellow at a bargain; but about thirty, a knock ſo altered . 
that for theſe twenty years paſt he has been able to do none of theſe things: 
there is to this day not fo much mamma 
r and yet he is Peter til}. | 
Vous Lordſhip alks, Is not that a real nates; that i is the ſubject of real 
66 properties? And is not that nature really in thoſe ho have the ſame eſſen- 1 
* tial properties?” Give me leave, I beſeech you, to aſk, are not thoſe diſtinct 1 
real natures, that are the ſubjects of diſtinct eſſential properties? For exam- | 1 
ple, that the nature of an animal is the ſubject of eſſential properties of. an , Ll 
animal, with the excluſion of thoſe of a man or a horſe; for elſe the nature 
of an animal, and the nature of a man, and the nature of a horſe; would be = 
the fame: and ſo, vrhere- ever the ſubject of the eſſential properties of an Ants | | 
mal is, there alſo would be the ſubject of the eſſential properties of a man, * 
and ofa horſe: and fo, in effect, whatever is an animal, would be a man : 1 
the real nature of an animal, and the'veal nature ef ia Man,“ being the fame: Wii 
To avoid this, there is no other way (if this reality your Lordſhip; builds 0 Wl! 
much on, be any thing beyond the reality of two abſtract. diſtinct ideas in p22 1 | 
the mind) but that there be one real nature of an animal, the ſubject of the i | 
_ efſential properties of an animal; and another real nature of a man, the fub- | ö 
of the eſſential properties of a man: both which real natures maſt be in 185 iſ 
Peter, to make him a man. So that every individual man or heaſt mult, ac- 4 
cording to this account, have two real natures in him, to make him What he 1 
is : nay, if this be fo, two will not ſerye the turn. Bucephalus muſt have : 
the real nature of ens or being, and the real nature of body, and the real na- 3 
tare of vĩvens, and the real nature of animal, and the real nature of a horſe; 
i. e. five diſtinct real natures in him, to make him Bucephalus: for theſe are 
all really diſtinct common natures, whereof one is not the ſubject of preciſely 
the fame eſſential properties as the other. This, though very hard to my un- 
derſtanding, muſt be really ſo, if every diſtinct, common, or-general nature, 
os areal being, that really exiſts any where, but in the underſtanding : 
common nature, taken in my way of ideas, your Lordſhip truly ſays, will P. 164. 
„ not make me underſtand ſuch a common nature as you ſpeak of, which. 6.1 
« fabfiſts in ſeveral individuals, becauſe I can have no ideas of real ſub- 
« ſtances, but fuch as are particular; all others are only abſtract ideas, and. 
* made only by the act of the mind.” But what your Lordſhip farther pro- 
miſes there, I find, to my ſorrow, does not hold, viz. that in your Lord- 
ſhip's way (as far as you have diſcovered it) which you call the my of 
«reaſon, I may come to a better underftanding of this matter. | 
ou Lordſhip in the next 2 declares yourſelf really FAR to be P. 166. 

* to explain theſe things, that which you had ſaid being ſo very plain and 
eaſy: and yet I am not aſhamed to on, —— my life I cannot under- 
ſtand them, as they are now farther explained. Your Lordſhip thinks it 
proved, that every common nature is a real being: let it he fo, that it is the 
ſubject of real Properties, and — thereby it is demonſtrated to * real 

eing; 
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being; this makes it harder for me to conceive, that this common nature of 
a man, which is a real being, and but one, ſhould yet be really in Peter, in 
James, and in John. Had Amphitruo been able to conceive this, he had not 
been ſo much puzzled, or thought Soſia to talk idly, when he told him, 
« domi ego ſum inquam & apud te adſum Sofia idem. For the common 


nature of man, is a real being, as your Lordſhip ſays, and Soſia is no more: 


and he that can conceive any one and the ſame real being to be in divers places 
at once, can have no difficulty to conceive it of another real being. And ſo 
Sofia may at the ſame time be at home, and with his maſter abroad: and 
Amphitruo might have been aſhamed to demand the explication of fo plain 
a matter; or at leaſt, if he had ſtuck a little at here and there too, ought 
he not to have been ſatisfied; as ſoon as Soſia had told him, I am another 
diſtin& I, here, from the fame I, that I am there? Which, no doubt, 
Sofia could have made out: let your Lordſhip's countryman chop logick 
with him, and try whether he cannot. Countryman. But how is it poſlible, 
Soſia, that thou the real ſame, as thou ſayeſt, ſhouldſt be at home and here 


too? Soſia. Very eaſily, becauſe J am really the fame, and yet diſtinct. 


Countryman. How can this be? Sofia. By a trick that I have: Country- 
man. Canſt thou teach me the trick? Soſia. Ves: it is but for thee to get 
a particular ſubſiſtence proper to thy real ſelf at home, and another particular 
ſubſiſtence proper to thy ſame real ſelf abroad, and the buſineſs is done: 


thou wilt then eaſily be the ſame real thing, and diſtinct from thyſelf; and 


thou mayeſt be in as 8 together, as thou canſt get particular ſub- 

me one real being. Countryman. But what is 
that particular ſubſiſtence? Sofia. Hold ye, hold ye, friend, that's the 
ſecret! I thought once it was a particular exiſtence, but that I find is an in- 
effectual drug, and will not do: every one ſees it will not make the ſame 
real being diſtinct from itſelf, nor bring it into two different places at once, 
and therefore it is laid afide, and ſubſiſtence is taken to do the feat. Coun- 
tryman. Exiſtence my boy's ſchoolmaſter made me underſtand, the other day, 
when my grey mare foaled. For he told me that a horſe, that never was 
before, began then to exiſt; and when the poor foal died, he told me the 
fame horſe ceaſed to exiſt. Sofia.” But did he tell thee what became of the 
real common nature of an horſe, that was in it, when the foal died? 
Countryman. No: but this IJ know, that my real horſe was really deſtroy- 
ed? Sofia. Fhere's now thy tgnorance!” So much of thy horſe as had a real 
exiſtence, Was really deftroyed, that's true; but there was ſomething in thy 
horſe, which having a Teal particular ſubſiſtence, was not deſtroyed; nay, 
and the beſt part of thy horſe too: for it was that, which had in it all 
thoſe properties that made thy horſe better than a broomſtick. Country- 


man. Thou tell'ſt me wonders of this fame ſubſiſtence; what, I pray thee, 


is it? Sofia. I beg your pardon for that; it is the very philoſopher's ſtone: 
thoſe who are adepti, and can do ſtrange things with it, are wifer than to 
tell What it is. Countryman. Where may it be bought then? Soſia. 


That I Know- not: but I will tell thee where thou mayſt meet with it. 


Countryman. Where? Soſia. In ſome of the ſhady thickets of the ſchool- 


menz and it is worth the looking after. For if particular ſubſiſtence has ſuch 


a power 
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a power over a real being, as to make one and the ſame real being to be diſ- 
tint, and in divers places at once, it may perhaps be able to give thee an ac- 
count what becomes of that real nature of-thy horſe after thy horſe is dead; 
and if thou canſt but find whither that retires, who knows but thou mayſt 
get as uſeful a thing as thy horſe again? ſince to that real nature of th 
2 inſeparably adhere the ſhape and motion, and other properties of thy 
horſe. | $492 1 216 
I noPe, my Lord, your countryman will not be diſpleaſed to have met 
with Soha to chop logick with, who, I think, has made it as intelligible, 
how his real ſelf might be the ſame and diſtin, and be really in diſtinct 
places at once, by the helpof a particular ſubſiſtence proper tohimineach place; 
as it is intelligible how any real being under the name of a common nature, 
or under any other name beſtowed upon it, may be the ſame and diſtin, and 
really be. in divers places at once, by the help of a particular ſubſiſtence proper 
to each of thoſe diſtin ſames. At leaſt, if I may anſwer for myſelf, I under- 
ſtand one as well as the other: and if my head be turned from common fenſe 


(as I find your Lordſhip very apt to think) ſo that it is great news to you that P. 


I. underſtand any thing; if in my way of ideas I cannot underſtand words, 
that appear to me either to ſtand for no ideas, or to be fo joined, that they put 
inconſiſtent ideas together; I think your Lordſhip uſes me right, to turn me 
off for deſperate, and leave me, as you do, to the reader's underſtanding.” 
To your Lordſhip's many queſtions concerning men and drills, in the 
paragraph where you begin to explain what my friend and I found difficult 
in your diſcourſe concerning perſon ; I anſwer; that theſe two names, man 
and drill, are perfectly arbitrary, whether founded on real diſtin& properties 
or no: ſo perfectly arbitrary, that, if men had pleaſed, drill might have 
ſtood for what man now does, and vice verſa. I anſwer farther, that theſe 
two names ſtand for two abſtract ideas, which are (to thoſe who know what 
they mean by theſe two names) the diſtinct eflences of two diſtin& kinds; 
and as particular exiſtences, or things exiſting are found by men (who know 
what they mean by theſe. names) to agree to either of thoſe ideas, which 
theſe names ſtand for; theſe names reſpectively are applied to. thoſe particu- 
lar things, and the things ſaid to be of that kind. This I have ſo fully 
and at large explained in my Eſlay, that I ſhould have thought it needleſs 
to have ſaid any thing again of it here, had it not been ta ſhew my readineſy 
to anſwer any queſtions you ſhall be pleaſed: to aſk concerning any thing I 
have writ, which your Lordſhip either finds difficult, or has forgot. 
Is the next place, your Lordſhip comes to clear what you had faid in an- 
ſwer to this queſtion put by yourſelf, . what is this diſtinction of Peter, James, 
and John founded upon? To which you anſwered, that they inay be diſ- 
e tinguiſhed from 9 by our ſentes, as to difference of features, diſtance 
of place, &c, But that is not all; for ſuppoſing there was noexternal difference, 
yet there eee them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame com- 
mon nature.“ Theſe words when my friend and I, came to conſider, we 
owned, as your Lordſhip here takes notice, that we could underſtand: no more 
by them but this, that the ground of diſtinction between ſeveral individuals, 
in the ſame common nature, is, that they are ſeveral individuals in the ſame 
ES + n ot | common 
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« common nature.” Hereupon, your Lordſhip tells me, the queſtion 
< now is, what this diſtinction is founded upon ? whether on our obſerving 
„% the * features, diſtance of place, &c. or on ſome antecedent 
40 o oe” f Tr 4 

" PuRsVANT hereunto, as if this were the queſtion, you in the next para- 
graph (as far as I can underſtand it) make the ground of the diſtinction be- 
tween theſe individuals, or the ** principium individuationis, to be the 
union of the ſoul and body. But with ſubmiſſion, my Lord, the queſtion is, 
whether I and my friend were to blame, becauſe when your Lordſhip, in the 
words above-cited, having removed all other grounds of diſtinction, ſaid, 
% there was yet a difference between Peter and James, as ſeveral individuals 
in the ſame common nature; we could underſtand no more by it, but 
this, that the ground of diſtinction between ſeveral individuals in the 


fame common nature, is, that they are ſeveral individuals in the fame 


% common nature. „ | 

LET the ground that your Lordſhip now aſſigns of the diſtinction of in- 
dividuals be what it will, or let what you ſay be as clear as you pleaſe, viz. 
that the ground of their diſtinction is in the union of ſoul and body; it 
will, I humbly conceive, be nevertheleſs true, that what you ſaid before 
might amount to no more but this, ** that the ground of the diſtinction be- 
„ tween ſeveral individuals in the fame common nature, is, that they are 


* ſeveral individuals in the fame common nature: and therefore we might 


P. 173, 174+ 


not be to blame for ſo underſtanding it. For the words which our under. 
ſtandings were then employed about, were thoſe which you had there ſaid, 
and not thoſe which you would ſay five months after: though I muſt own, 
that thoſe which your Lordſhip here ſays concerning the diſtinction of in- 
dividuals, leave it as much in the dark to me as what you faid before. But 
perhaps I do not underſtand your Lordſhip's words right, becauſe I con- 
ceive that the © principium individuationis ” is the ſame in all the ſeveral 
ſpecies of creatures, men as well as others; and therefore if the union of ſoul 
and body be that which diſtinguiſhes two individuals in the human ſpecies 
one from another, I know not how two cherries, or two atoms of matter, 
tan be diſtinct individuals; fince I think there is in them no union of a ſoul 


and body. And upon this ground it will be very hard to tell what made 


the ſoul and the body individuals (as certainly they were) before their 
UNION. ** : | | 

Bur 1 ſhall leave what your Lordſhip ſays concerning this matter to the 
examination of thoſe, whoſe health and leiſure allow. them more time than 
I have for this weighty queſtion, wherein the diſtinction of two men or two 
cherries conſiſts: for fear I ſhould make your Lordſhip's countryman a lit- 
tle wonder again, to find a grave philoſopher make a ſerious queſtion of it. 
To your next paragraph, I anſwer, that if the true idea of a perſon, or the 
true ſignification of the word perſon lies in this, that ſuppoſing there was no 
other difference in the Lerne individuals of the ſame kind, yet there is a diffe- 
rence between them as ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature; it will 
follow from hence, that the name perſon will agree to Bucephalus and Podar- 
gus, as well as to Alexander and or. But whether this conſequence will 
4 5 N : ; T agree 
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agree with what your Lordſhip ſays concerning perſon in another place, I am 
not concerned; I am only anſwerable for this conſequence. 
Your Lordſhip is pleaſed here to call my endeavour to find out the mean- P. 173. 
ing of your words, as you had put them together, trifling exceptions.” To 
which Imuſt ſay, that I am heartily ſorry, that either my underſtanding, or 
your Lordſhip's way of writing obliges me ſo often to ſuch trifling. I cannot, 
as I Have ſaid, anſwer to what I do not underſtand; and I hope here my 
trifling, in ſearching out your Lordſhip's meaning, was not much out of the 
way, becauſe I think every one will ſee by the ſteps I took, that the ſenſe I 
found out by it, was that which your words implied; and your Lordſhi 
does not difown it, but only replies, that I ſhould not have drawn that which 
was the natural conſequence from it, becauſe that conſequence, would not 
well conſiſt with what you had. ſaid in another Black. ena + 
Wuar your Lordſhip * farther to clear your faying,. ce that an indi- P. 174, 175. 
% yidual icllivent ſubſtance is rather ſuppoſed to the making of a perſon 
than the proper definition of it; though in your definition of perſon you 
put a complete intelligent ſubſtance; may have its effect upon others under- 
ſtandings; but I muſt ſuffer under the ſhort- ſig htedneſs of my. own, who 
neither underſtood it as it a in your ow aver nor do 1 now as it is 
explained in your ſecond. F 
Your Lordſhip being here, a as yo ſay, come to the end of chis debate, I P. 176. 
ſhould here have ended too; and it was time, my letter being grown already 
to too great a bulk: but I being engaged by promiſe to anſwer ſome things 
in your firſt letter, which in my reply to it I had omitted, I come now to 
them, and ſhall endeavour to give your Lordſhip ſatisfaction in thoſe points; 
though to make room for them I leave out a great deal that I had writ in 
anſwer to this your Lordſhip's ſecond. letter. And if after all my anſwer 
ſeems too long, I muſt beg your Lordſhip and my reader to excuſe it, and 
impute it to thoſe occaſions of length, which I have ted in more 
places than one, as they have occurred. 
Tux original and main queſtion, beiden your Lordihip as me, holes, g. 
whether there were any thing in my Eſſay repugnant to the doctrine of the 
% Trinity?“ I endeavoured, by axamining the grounds and manner of your 
Lordſhip's bringing my book into that controverſy, to bring that queſtion to 
a Alifu. And n in my anſwer to your Lordſhipꝰ's firſt letter, I in- 
ſiſted particularly on what had a relation to that point. This method your 
Lordſhip in your Jegond letter cenſured, as if it contained only perſonal mat- 
ters, which were. fit to be laid aſide. And by mixing new matter and char 
ing my book with new accuſations before the firſt was made out, avoided; the 
decifiotr of hat was in debate between us; a ſtrong; preſumption to me that 
ydur Lordſhip had little to ſay ta ſupport what began the controverſy, which 
you were · ſo willing ta have me let fall; whilſt on the ather fide, my ſilence 
to other pointy: which:I had promiſed. an anſwer to, was often; reflected on, 
and 1 rebuked for not anſwering in the proper place. a t ib 1117 
ou Lord ſhip's calling upan me on this occaſion ſhall. not be loſt; it is 
fit your expectation ſhould be ſatisfied, Is enten ee ae 
18 VL. 1. 1189 dect; i3aaw d * 41 Wilt des . N 35, for 
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for the reaſons above-mentioned, were not examined in my former anſwer--- 
and which whether true or falfe, as I humbly conceive;. make nothing for or 
againſt the doctrine of the Trinity. I ſhall therefore conſider them barely as 
ſo many philoſophieal queſtions, and endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip where 
and upon what grounds it is Iſtick; and what it is that hinders me from the 
_ ſatisfaction it would be to me to be in every one of them of your mind. 
Anſ. 14 p. 7. YouR Lordſhip tells me, whether I do own ſubſtance or not, is not the 
point before us; but whether by virtue of theſe-prineiples I can come to. 
any certainty of reaſon about it. And your Lordthip ſays, the very places: 
J produce do prove the contrary; which you ſhall therefore ſet down in. 
* my own words, both as to corporeal and ſpiritual ſubſtances.” 

HRE again, my Lord, I muſt beg your pardon, that I do not diſtinctly 
comprehend your meaning in theſe words, viz. that by virtue of theſe 
principles one cannot come to certainty of reaſon about ſubſtance: for it 
is not very clear to me, whether your. Lordſhip means, that wo- cannot come 
to certainty, that there is ſuch a thing · in the world as ſubſtance; or whether 
we cannot make any other propoſition about ſubſtance, of which we can be 
certain; or whether We cannot by my principles eftabliſh any idea of ſub- 
ſtance of which we can be certain. For to come to certainty of reaſon about 
ſubſtance may ſignify either of theſe, which are far different propoſitions: 
and I ſhall waſte your Lordſhip's time, my reader's, and my own (neither of 
which would I willingly do) by taking it in one ſenſe; when you mean it 
in another, leſt it ſhould meet with ſome ſuch reproof as this: that I. 
miſtepreſent your meaning, or might have underſtood it, if Ihad a mind 
to it, &c. And: therefore cannot but wiſh that you had ſo far conde- 
ſcended to the ſlowneſs of my apprehenſien as to give me your ſenſe ſo de- 
termined, that · I might not trouble you with anſwers to what was not your. 

preci meaning. ++ [fs 4 ht o 1 
To avoid it in the preſent-caſe; and to find in what ſenſe I was here to take 
theſe words, come to no certainty of reaſon about ſubſtance,” I looked inta 
what followed, and when I-came'to'the 14th page, I thought I had there got. 
a clear explication of your Lardſhip's meaning; and that by no certainty of 
reaſon about ſubſtance your Lordſhip here meant no certain idea of ſubſtance. Þ. 
Anſ. 1. p. 13. Your Lordfhip's words are, I do not charge them” (i. e. me, as one of 
| the-gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning) with diſcarding the notion of 
«ſubſtance becauſe-they have but an imperfect idea of it; but. becauſe upon 
<< thoſe principles there can be no certain idea at all of it. Here I thought: 
myſelf ſure, and that theſe words plainly interpreted the meaning of your pro- 
6 p. 7, to be, ©© that upon my principles there can be no certain idea at 
| © all of ſubſtance.” But before I came to the end of that paragraph I found 
Ibid. myſelf at a loſs again; for that paragraph goes on in theſe words: whereas. 
„your Lordſhip aſſerts it to be one of the moſt: natural and certain ideas in 
„ our minds, becauſe it is à repugnance to our firſt conceptions of things, 
that modes or accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves; and therefore you 
« faid, the rational idea of ſubſtance is one of the firſt ideas in our minds: 
„ and however imperfect and: obſcure our notion be, yet we are as 1 7 * 
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e that: ſubſtances are and muſt be, as that there are many beings in the 

« world.” Here the certainty, which your words ſeem to mean, is certain- 

ty of the being of ſubſtance. | FED SER 1117 

_ In this ſenſe therefore I ſhall take it, till your Lordſhip ſhall determine it 
otherwiſe. And the reaſon why I take it fo, is, becauſe what your Lordſhip 

goes on to ſay, ſeems to me to look moſt that way. The propoſition then that Anſw. r. 
your Lordſhip undertakes to prove, is this, “that by virtue of my principles P. 7- * 
««. we-cannot come to any certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing 

c as ſubſtance.” And your Lordſhip tells me, that the very places I pro- Anſw. 1. p.. 
« duce do prove the contrary, which you therefore will ſet down in my on 

« words, both as to corporeal and ſpiritual ſubſtances.” TIA TT 
Tux firſt your Lordſhip brings, are theſe words of mine: When we Anw. 1.p.6. 
„talk or think of any particular fort of corporeal ſubſtances, as horſe, ſtone, 
% &c. though the idea we have of either of them be but the complication or 

collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas of ſenſible qualities, which we uſe to 

find united in the thing called horſe or ſtone; yet becauſe we cannot con- 
ceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them 
exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome common ſubject; which ſupport we 
« denote by the name ſubſtance: though it be certain, we have no clear and 
* diſtinct idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport.” And again, 

_ * Tax ſame happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. thinking, 
<< reaſoning, fearing, &c. which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, 
* nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced by it, we 

are apt to think theſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, which we call 

« ſpirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea or notion of 

matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities; which affect 

our ſenſes, do ſubſiſt; but ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, wherein thinking, know 

ing, doubting, and a power N &c. do ſubſiſt: we have as clear a 
notion of the nature or ſubſtance of ſpirit, as we have of body; the one 

being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what it is) the ſubſtratum to thoſe 

ſimple ideas we have from without; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like 
s ignorance of what it is) to be the ſubſtratum to thoſe operations which we 
„ experiment in ourſelves.” | | F 

Bur how theſe words prove, that upon my 8 we cannot come 
to any certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the 
„% world;” I confeſs I do not ſee, nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly con- 
ceive, ſhewn.. And I think it would: be a hard matter from theſe words 
of mine to make a ſyllogiſm, whoſe concluſion ſhould be, ergo, from my 


principles we cannot come to any certainty-of reaſon, that there is any 
* ſubſtance in the world.” . 
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- Your Lordſhip indeed tells me, that I ſay, that theſe and the like Anſv.1.p.9. 
«« faſhions of ſpeaking, that the ſubſtance is always ſuppoſed ſomething ;” 

and grant that I ſay over and over, that ſubſtance is ſuppoſed: but that, 

your Lordſhip ſays, is not what you looked for, but ſomething in the way 

of certainty by reaſon | RE TONS EA | 
War your, Lordſhip looks for, is not, I find, always eaſy for me to gueſs. 

But what I brought that, and ſome other paſſages to the ſame purpole for, 
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out of my Effay. is, that I think they prove, viz. that © I did not diſcard, 
«« nor almoſt diſcard ſubſtance out of the reaſonable world.” For he that 
ſuppoſes in every ſpecies of material beings, ſubſtance. to be always ſome- 
thing, doth not diſcard or almoſt diſcard it out of the world, or deny any 
ſuch thing to be. The paſſages alledged, I think, prove this; which was all 
I brought them for. And if they ſhould happen to prove no more, I think, 
you can hardly infer from thence, ?“ that therefore upon my principles we 
can come to no certainty, that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the 


, OY world.” . : | 


Vox Lordſhip goes on to inſiſt mightily upon my ſuppoſing ; and to theſe 
words of mine, we cannot conceive how theſe fenfible qualities ſhould ſub- 
« fiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe a ſubſtance to ſupport them,” your 
Lordſhip replies, © it is but ſuppofing ſtill ; becauſe we cannot conceive it 
% otherwiſe : but what certainty follows from not being able to conceive ?” 
Anſw. The fame certainty that follows from the repugnancy to our firſt con- 
ceptions of things, upon which your Lordſhip grounds the relative idea of 
fubſtance.. Your words are, it is a mere effect of reaſon, becauſe it is a 
% repugnancy to our firſt conceptions of things, that modes or accidents 
« ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves.” Your Lordſhip then, if I underſtand your 
reaſoning here, concludes that there is ſubſtance, © becauſe it is a repugnancy 
« to our conceptions of things” (for whether that repugnancy be to our firit 
or ſecond conceptions, I think that is all ane) that modes or accidents ſhould 
% {ubſiſt by themſelves; and I conclude the fame thing, becauſe we cannot 
conceive how ſenſible qualities ſhould ſubfiſt by weng Nes, Now what the 


difference of certainty is from a 2 = nap to our conceptions, and from our 


not being able to conceive; I confefs, my Lord, I am not acute enough to 


Anſw. 1.p.9. * 


diſcern. And therefore it ſeems to me, that I have laid down the ſame 
certainty of the being of fubſtance, that your Lordſhip has done. | 
Your Lordſhip adds, are there not multitudes of things which we are 

4 not able to conceive ? and yet it would not be allowed us to fuppoſe what 
te we think fit upon that account.” Anſw. Your Lordſhip's is certainly a 
very juſt rule; it is pity it does not reach the caſe. * But becauſe it is not 
&« allowed us to ſuppoſe what we think fit in things, which we are not able 
* to conceive;” it does not therefore follow, that we may not with certainty 
ſuppoſe or infer that which is a natural and undeniable conſequence of ſuch 


an inability to conceive, as I call it, or repugnancy to our conceptions, as 


Ibid. two he thinks they moſt belong. They are, I could 


you call it. We cannot conceive the foundation of Harlem-church to ſtand 
upon nothing; but becauſe it is not allowed us to ſuppoſe what we think fit, 
viz. that it is laid upon a rock of diamond, or ſupported by fairies; yet I think 
all the world will allow the infallible certainty of this ſuppoſition from thence, 
that it reſts upon ſomething. This 1 take to be the preſent caſe ; and there- 
fore your next words, I think, do lefs concern Mr. L. than my Lord B. of 
W. I ſhall ſet them down, that the reader may apply them to which of the 

ardly conceive that Mr. 
L. would have brought ſuch evidence as this againſt himſelf; but I muſtſup- 
« poſe fome unknown fubſtratum in this cafe.” For theſe words, 1 on 
v | | FER F Sein a ny or ip 
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Lordſhip has laſt quoted of mine, do not only not prove, © that upon my 
68 1 we cannot come to any certainty, that there is any ſuch thing 
« as ſubſtance in the world; but prove the contrary, that there muſt cer- 
tainly be ſubſtance in the world, and upon the very ſame grounds that your 
Lordſhip-takes it to be certain, : 


again'; or that a livelinefs of fancy, ſuitable to that age, would teach me to 
ſport with words for the diverſion of my readers. This I find your Lord- 
thip thinks ſo neceſſary to the quickening of controverſy, that you will not 
truſt the debate to the greatneſs of your learning, nor the gravity of your 
fubje& without it, whatever authority the dignity of your character might 
give to what your Lordſhip ſays: for you having quoted theſe words of 


ing to my way of arguing, ſubſtance cannot be diſcarded ; becauſe all 
« firaple ideas, all ſenſible qualities carry with them a ſuppoſition of a ſub- 
% ſtratum to exiſt in, and a ſubſtance wherein they inhere:” you add, 
« what is the meaning of carrying with them a ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum 
« and a ſubſtance? Have theſe ſimple ideas the notion of a ſubſtance in 
« them? No, but they carry it with them: How fo : Do ſenfible qualities 
<« carry a corporeal ſubſtance along with them? Then a corporeal ſubſtance 
% muſt be intromitted by the ſenſes together with them: No, but they 
« carry the ſuppoſition with them; and truly that is burden enough for 
« them; But which way do they carry it? It ſeems it is only becauſe we 
% cannot conceive it otherwiſe: What is this conceiving ? It may be ſaid 
tit is an act of the mind, not built on ſample ideas, but lies in the compar- 
« ing the ideas of accident and ſubſtance together; and from thence find- 
ing that an accident muſt carry ſubſtance along with it: but this will 
© not clear it; for the ideas of accidents are ſimple ideas, and carry nothing 
« along with them, but the impreſſion made by ſenſible objects. 
lx this paſſage, I conclude, your Lordſhip had ſome regard to the enter- 
tainment of that part of your readers, who would be thought men, as well 
by being riſfible as rational creatures. For I cannot imagine you meant this 
for an argument; if you did, I have this plain ſimple anſwer, that, “by 
% carrying with them a, ſuppoſition,” I mean, according to the ordinary 
import of the phraſe, that ſenſible qualities imply a ſubſtratum to exiſt in. 
And if your Lordſhip pleaſe to change one of theſe equivalent expreſſions 
into the other, all the argument here, I think, will be at an end: what 
wilt become of the ſport and ſmiling, I will not anſwer. 
HiTHeRTo, I do not ſee any thing in my words brought by your Lord- 


*© reaſon, that there is ſubſtance in the world; but the contrary. ' 

» Your Lordſhip's next words are to tell the world, that my ſimile about the 
elephant and tortoiſe, ** is to ridicule the notion of ſubſtance, and the Euro- 
„ pean eee s for aſſerting it.” ut if your Lordthip pleaſe to turn again 
to my Eſſay, you will find thoſe paſſages were not intended to ridicule the notion 
of ſubſtance, or thoſe who aſſerted it, whatever that * it” ſignifies: but to ſhew, 
en . | 2 that 
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Yovr next paragraph, which is to the ſame purpoſe, I have read more Any. r. 
than once, and can never forbear, as often as I read it, to with myſelf young 


mine: as long as there is any ſimple idea, or ſenſible quality left, accord- Ibid. 
64 


Anſw. 15 


ſhip that proves, that upon my principles we can come to no certainty of? *'- 


B. ii. c. 19. 


$ 13. 
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Anſw. 1. 


p- U. 


Mr. Locke's" NScond Reply to the 


that though ſubſtance did ſupport aceidents, yet philoſophers, who had found 
fuch a rte neceſſary, had no more a clear idea of what that fu 


was, 
than the Indian had of that which ſupported his tortoiſe, though Gare he 
was it was ſomethi 


Had your pen, which quoted fo much of the nine- 


teenth ſection of the thirteenth chapter of my ſecond book, but ſet down 


che remaining line and a half of that paragraph, you would by theſe words 
which follow there, << {o that of ſubſtance-we have no idea of what it is, 


but only a confuſed obſcure one of what it does; have put it paſt doubt 
what I meant. But your Lordſhip was pleaſed to take only thoſe, which 
you thought would ſerve beſt to your purpoſe; and I eravelcave to add now 


| theſe remaining ones, to ſhew my. reader what was mine. 


Ir is to the ſame purpoſe: I uſe the ſame illuſtration again W 4w0\that other 
place, which you are pleaſed to cite like wiſe; which your Lordſhip ſays you 


did, only to ſhew that it was a deliberate and (as I thought) lucky ſimili- 


Anſw. 1. 


p- 12. 


Nane thoſe whom 1 


e tude.” 11 Was 3 ſerious conſideration, I own, that I entertained the 
opinion, that we had no clear and diſtinct idea of ſubſtance. But as to that 
ſimilitude, I do not remember that it was much deliberated on; ſuch inac- 


curate writers as I am, who» aim at nothing but plainneſs, do not much 


ſtudy ſimilies ; and, for the fault of repetition,” you have been pleaſed to 
— it. But ſuppoſing you had proved, that fimile was to ridicule the 
notion of ſubſtance, publiſhed in the writings of ſome European philoſo- 
phers it will by no means follow from thence, * that upon my principles 

<< we cannot come to any certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſack thing as 
« ſubſtance in the world. Men's notions of a thing may be laughed at bey 
thoſe, whoſe principles eſtabliſh the certainty of the thing itſelf; and one 
may laugh at Ariſtotle's notion of an orb of fire under the ſphere of the 
moon, without principles that will make him uncertain ' whether there be 
any ſuch thing as fire. My ſimile did perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that there were 


philoſophers, whoſe knowledge was not ſo clear, nor ſo great as they pre- 


tended. If your Lordſhip thereupon thought, that the vanity of ſuch a pre- 
tenſion had Eating ! in it, I ſhall not conteſt your judgment in 
the caſe: for, as ORE nature is framed, it is not impoſſible that whoever 
is di ſcovered to pretend to know more than really he does, will be in dan- 
ger to be laughed at. ith 

Ix the next paragraph, your Lordſhip beſtows theepithet of dull on Bur- 
gerſdicius and Sanderſon, and the tribe of logicians. I will not queſtion 
your right to call any body dull, whom you pleaſe : but if your Lord{hip 
does it to inſinuate hat I 5 ſo, I hope I may be allowed to ſay thus — 4 
in my own defence, that I am neither ſo ſtupid or-ill-natured, to diſcredit 
ote, for being of the ſame opinion with me. And he that 


2145 will look into the eleventh a twelfth pages of my reply, which your Lord- 


ſhip, refers to, will find that I am very far from calling thei dull, or 
ing diminiſh 


ſpeak- 
ingly. of them. But if I had been ſo ill- bred or e to 


' haye called ay dull; I do not fee how: that does at all ſerve to prove this 


propoſition, * that upon my principles we can come to no certainty of rea- 


on, that there is any ſuch thing as — * 150 more than what fol- 


lows in the next 5 
1 2 = YouR 
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Von Lordſhip in it aſks me, as if it were of ſome great importance tothe Anſ. 1. p. , 
propoſition to be proved, whether there be no difference between the bare 
being of a thing, and its ſubſiſtence by itſelf.” Anſw. Ves; there is a 
difference, as I underſtand. thoſe terms: and then I beſeech your Lordſhip to 
make uſe of it, to-prove the propoſition before us. But becauſe you ſeem by 
this queſtion to conclude,. ** that the idea of a thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf, is a 
clear and diſtinct idea of ſubſtance ;”” L beg leave to aſk, is the idea of the 
manner of ſubſiſtence of a thing, the idea of the thing itſelf ? If it be not, 
we may have a clear. and diſtinct idea of the manner, and yet have none but 
a vety obſcure and confuſed one of the thing. For example, I tell your 
Lordſhip, that I know a thing that cannot ſubſiſt without a ſupport, and I 
know another. that does ſubſiſt without a ſupport, and ſay no more of them; 
can you, by, having the clear and diſtinct ideas of having a ſupport, and not 
having a ſupport, ſay, that you have a clear and diſtinct idea of the thing, 
that I know, which has, and of the thing, that I know, which has not a 
ſupport? If your Lordſhip can, I beſeech you to give me the clear and diſtin 
ideas of, theſe, which I only call by the general name things, that have or 
have not ſupports : for ſuch there are, and ſuch. I ſhall give your. Lordſhip 
elear and: diſtin ideas of, when. you ſhall pleaſe to call upon me for them; 
though Ethink your Lordſhip will. ſcarce find them by the general and con- 
fuſed: idea of thing, nor in the clearer and more diſtinct idea of having or not 
Having a ſupport. ee ret eee 4825 
To ſhew a blind man that he has no clear and diſtinct idea of ſcarlet, I tell 
him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing ot being, does not. prove he has 
any clear or diſtinct idea of it; but barely that he takes it tu be ſomething, he 
knows not what. He replies, that he knows more: than. that; v. g. he knows 
that it- ſubſiſts or inheres in another thing: * and is there no difference, ſays 
he in your Lordſhip's words, between the bare being of a thing, and its | 1 
« ſubſiſtence in another? Yes, ſay I to: him, a great deal; they are very. 
different ideas. But. for all that, you have no clear and diſtin& idea of 
ſcarlet, nor ſuch a one as I have, who ſee and know it, and have another. 


kind of idea of it beſides that of inherence.. L130 DEI 

Your Lordſhip has the idea of ſubſiſting by itſelf, and therefore you con- 
elude you have a clear and diſtinct idea of the thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf ;. 
which methinks is all one, as if your countryman ſhould ſay, he hath an idea. 
of a cedar of Lebanon, that. it is a tree of a nature to need no prop to lean. 
an for its ſupport, therefore he hath a clear and diſtinct idea of a cedar of. 
Lebanon: which clear and diſtinct idea, when he comes to examine, is no- 
thing but a general one of a tree, with which his indetermined idea of a 
cedar is confounded, Juſt ſo is the idea of ſubſtance, which, however called. 
elear and diſtin, is confounded with the general indetermined idea of ſome- 
thing. But ſuppoſe that the manner of ſubſiſting by itſelf gives us a clear. 
and diſtinct idea of ſubſtance, how does that prove, that upon my principles. 
e can come to no certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as. 
ſubſtance in the world? Which is the propoſition to be proved. 4 
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Mr. Loe eO Reply to the 


Au. p.13. IN What follows, your Lorddkip ſays, 2 you do not charge aby one with 


Anſw. 1. 
P. 13, 14 


. principles,” without particularly 


_ «© our firſt conceptions o frag 


«« diſcarding the notion of ſubſtance, becauſe he has but an imperfect idea of 
itz but becanſe upon thoſe principles there can be no certain idea at all of it.” 
Tov Lordſhip fays here thoſe 13 and in other places, ** theſe 

ting them down, that I know. I am 
fure, without laying down propoſitions that are mine, and proving that, 
thoſe granted, “ we cannot come to any certainty that there is any ſuch 
5 thing as ſubſtance, which is the thing to be proved; your Lordſhip proves 
nothing in the caſe againſt me. What therefore the certain idea, which 1 


do not underſtand, or idea of ſubſtance, has to do here, is not eaſy to ſec. 


For that which I am charged with,; is the diſcarding ſubſtance. But the 


diſearding ſubſtance, is not the diſcarding the notion of ſubſtance. Mr. 


Newton has diſcarded Des Cartes's vortiees, i. e. laid down principles from 


which he proves there is no fuch thing; bat he has not thereby diſcarded 
the notion or idea of thoſe vortices, for that he had when he confuted their 
being, and every one who now reads and underſtands him, will have. But, 


as I have already obferved, your Lordſhip here; I know not upon what 


ground, nor with what intention, confounds the idea of ſubſtance and ſub- 
Banco ide for to the words above ſet down, your Lordſhip ſubjoins, that 
you affert it to be one of the moſt natural and certain ideas in our minds, 


e becauſe it is a gnance to our firft conceptions of thirigs, that modes or 


« accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves ; and therefore your Lordſhip faid, 
« the rational idea of ſubſtance is one of the firſt ideas in our minds, and how- 


. « ever imperfe@ and obſcure our notion be, yet we are as certain that ſub- 


ec ſtances are and muſt be, as that there are any beings in the world.” Herein 
J tell your Lordſhip that I agree with you, and therefore I hope this is no 
objection againſt the Trinity. Your Lordſhip ſays, you “ never thought it 
„ was: but to lay all foundations of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon 


clear and diſtinct ideas, which was the opinion you oppoſed; does certainly 


« overthrow all myſteries of faith, and excludes the notion of ſubſtance out of 


4 rational diſcourſe;” which your oh Foophgrn to have been your meaning. 


How theſe words, as to mattels of faith,” came in, or what they had to 
do againſt me in an anſwer only to me, I do not ſee: neither will I here exa- 


mine what it is to be one of the moſt natural and certain ideas in our 
* minds. But be it what it will, this Tam fure, that neither that, nor any 
thing elſe contained in this paragraph, any way proves, “ that upon my prin- 


4 ciples we cannot come to any certainty that there is any ſuch thing as 
«« ſubſtance in the world: which was the propoſition to be proved. 

In the next place then, I crave leave to confider how that is proved, which 
though nothing to the propofition to be proved, is yet what you here aſſert ; 


- viz. that the idea of ſubſtance is one of the moſt natural and certain ideas 


«--jin our minds: you, of it is this, * becauſe it is a repugnancy to 
,. that modes and accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by 
e themſelves, and therefore 


ideas in our minds. 
k | 
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FRoM whence grant it to be a good conſequence, that to thoſe who find 
this repugnance the idea of a ſupport is very neceſſary; or, if you pleaſe to call 
it ſo, very rational. But a clear and diſtinct idea of the thing itſelf, which is 
the ſupport, will not thence be proved to he one of the firſt ideas in our 
minds; or that any ſuch idea is ever there at all. He that is ſatisfied that 
Pendennis-caſtle, if it were not 1 would fall into the ſea, muſt 
think of a ſupport that ſuſtains it: but whether the thing that it reſts on be 
timber, or brick or ſtone, he has, by his bare idea of the neceſſity of ſome 
ſupport that props it up, no clear and diſtin idea at all. | 

In this paragraph you farther ſay, * that the laying all foundation of cer- 
te tainty as to matters of faith on clear and diſtinct ideas, does certainly ex- 
«clude the notion of ſubſtance out of rational diſcourſe.” Anſw. This is a 

ropoſition that will need a proof; becauſe every body at firſt ſight will think 
it hard to be proved. For it is obvious, that let certainty in matters of faith, 
or any matters whatſoever, be laid on what it will, it excludes not the notion 
of ſubſtance certainly out of rational diſcourſe; unleſs it be certainly true, 
that we can rationally diſcourſe of nothing but what we certainly know. But 
whether it be a propolition eaſy or not eaſy to be proved, this is certain, that 
it concerns not me; for I lay not all foundation of certainty, as to matters 
% of faith, upon clear and diſtinct ideas:” and therefore if it does diſcard 
ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world, as your Lordſhip phraſes it 
above, or excludes the notion of ſubſtance out of rational diſcourſe; what- 
ever havock it makes of ſubſtance, or its idea, no one jot of the miſchief is 
to be laid at my door, becauſe that is no principle of mine. 


- 


Your Lordſhip ends this paragraph with telling me, that J at length 
« apprehend your Lordſhip's meaning.” + | 

TI wrisn heartily that I did, becauſe it would be much more for your eaſe, 
as well as my own. For in this caſe of ſubſtance, I find it not eaſy to know 
your meaning, or what it is Iam blamed for. For in the beginning of this 
diſpute, it is the being of ſubſtance; and here again it is ſubſtance itſelf is 
_ diſcarded. And in this very paragraph, writ as it ſeems to explain yourſelf, 

ſo that in the cloſe of it you tell me that * at length I apprehend your mean- 
ing to be that the notion of ſubſtance is excluded out of rational diſcourſe;” 
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Anſw. 1. 


p. 14. 


the explication is ſuch, that it renders your Lordſhip's meaning to me more 


obſcure and uncertain than it was before. For in the ſame paragraph your 
Lordſhip ſays, that “upon my principles there can be no certain idea at all of 
« ſubſtance; and alſo, that however imperfect and obſcure our notions 
* be, yet we are as certain that ſubſtances are and muſt be, as that there are 

„any beings in the world.” So that Pp oſing Idid know (as I do not) what 
your Lordſhip means by certain idea of ſubſtance, yet I muſt own ſtill, that 
what your meaning is by diſcarding of ſubſtance, whether it be the idea of 
ſubſtance, or the being of ſubſtance, I do not know. But that, I think, need 
not much trouble me, ſince your Lordſhip does not, that I ſee, ſhew how 


P. 13, 14. 


any poſition or principle of mine overthrows either ſubſtance itſelf, or the 


idea of it, or excludes either of them out of rational diſcourſe. 


In your next paragraph, you ſay, I declare, p. 35, that if any one aſſert Anfw. 1. p.14. 


* that we can have no ideas but from ſenſation and reflection, it is not my 
. I. 9 ha | 


„ opinion,” 
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Anſw. 1. 
P- 14+ 


Lett. 1. 
p. 35—38. 


Mr. LoRE“s ſecond Reply to the 


' opinion.” My Lord, 1 have locked over that 35th page, and find no ſucl. 


words of mine there; but refer my reader to that and the following pages, 
for my opinion concerning ideas from ſenſation and reflection, how far t ey 


are the foundation and materials of all our knowledge, And this, I do, be- 


cauſe to thoſe words which your Lordſhip has ſet down as mine, out of the 
35th page, but are not there, you ſubjoin, .** that you are very glad of it, 
and will do me all the right you can in this matter; which —— to im- 
ply, that it is a matter of great conſequence, and therefore I deſire my mean- 
ing may be taken in my own words, as they are ſet down at large. 

Tux promiſe your Lordſhip makes me, of doing me all the right you 
can, I return you my humble thanks for, becauſe it is a piece of juſtice 
ſo ſeldom done in controverſy; and becauſe I ſuppoſe you have here made me 
this promiſe, to authorize me to mind you of i if at any time your haſte 
ſhould make you miſtake my words or meaning: to have one's words exactly 
quoted, and their meaning interpreted by the plain and viſible deſign of the 
author in his whole diſcourſe, being 2 right which every writer has a juſt 
claim to, all ſuch as a lover of truth will be very wary of violating. An in- 


ſtance of ſome ſort of intrenchment on this, I humbly conceive, there is in 


Anſw. 1. 
P+ 16. 


the next page but one, where you interpret my words, as if I excuſed a 
miſtake I had made, by calling it a ſlip of Gay z- whereas, my Lord, I do 
not own any ſlip of my pen in that place, but ſay that i of my 
expreſſion is to be pp hay by other places, and particularly by thoſe 
where I treat profeſſedly of that ſubject: and that in ſuch caſes, where an ex- 
preſſion is only incident to the matter in hand, and may ſeem not exactly to 
quadrate with the author's ſenſe, where he defignedly treats of that ſubject ; 
it ought rather to be interpreted as a {lip of his pen, than as his meaning. 1 


| thould not have taken ſo particular a notice of this, but that you, by having 


Anſw. 3, 
bay: 
p. 20. 


up theſe words, with an air that makes me ſenſible how wary 1 ought to 
be, ſhew what uſe would be made of it, if ever I had pleaded the flip of my 
" the following pages I find a diſcourſe drawn. up under ſeveral ranks of 
numbers, to prove, as I gueſs, this propoſition, that in my way of ideas we 
© cannot come to any certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance.” I ſhall be in 
a condition to anſwer to this accuſation, when I ſhall be told what particular 
propofitian, as to the nature of ſubſtance, it is, which in my. way of ideas 
we cannot come to any certainty. of. Becauſe probably it may be ſuch a 


51 propolition concerning the nature. of ſubſtance, as I ſhall readily own, that 


in my way of ideas we can come to no certainty of; and yet I think the 


way of ideas not at all to be blamed, till there can be ſhewn another way, 


P. 100, 101. 


different from that of ideas, whereby we may come to a certainty of it. For 
it was never pretended, that hy ideas we could come to certainty. concerning 


every propoſition, that could be made conce ning ſubſtance or any thing elſe. 
3 Ihe 54 rale cell, there is another reaſon 
that hinders me from underſtanding pręciſely what is meant by theſe words, 
to * come to a certainty ag to the nature of ſubſtance ;” viz. becauſe your 
Lordſhip. makes nature and ſubſtance 0 he the ſame: ſo that to come to a 
certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance,, is, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of nature, 


Bxslpzs the doubtfulneſs:vjſible int 
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to Gore to a whitainey as to the ſubſtance of ſubſtance; ; which, 1 own, 1 do 
not clearly underſtand. 
(Axor fen thing that hinders me from giving particalat anſwers to the 
arguments that may be ſuppoſed to be contained in fo many pages, is, that I 
do not. ſee, how what is diſcourſed in thoſe thirteen or ' fourteen pages is 
brought to prove this propoſition, © that in my way of ideas we cannot come 
to any certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance:” and it would require too 
many words to examine every one of thoſe heads, period by period, to ſee 
what they prove; when you yourſelf do not apply them to the direct proba- 
tion of any propoſition, that I underſtand. 
INx DED you wind up this difcourfe with theſe words, ** that you leave the 
© reader to judge whether this be a tolerable account of the idea of ſubſtance 
. 667 ««-dy ſenſation and reflection.) Anſw. That which your Lordſhip has given 
in the preceding pages, © I think is not a very tolerable account of my idea 
aof ſubſtance; ſince the account you give over and over again of my idea 
of ſabſtance, is, that * it is nothing but a complex idea of accidents.” This Ancv. 1. 
is your account of my idea of fubſtance, which you inſiſt ſo much on, and P. 5. 16, 
which you ſay you took out of thoſe places I mylelf duced in my firſt let- 21, 25, 28, 
ter. But if you had been pleaſed to Sn ſet down this one, which is to be 27-25, 29- 
found there amongſt the reſt produced by me out of B. ii. e. 12. f 6. of my p. i. 
Eſſuy, viz. © that the ideas of ſubſtances are ſuch combinations of eniple ple Let. 1, 
ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by — ads 
. « ſelves z in which, the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance is always the 
« firſt and chief.” This would have been a fall anfwer to all that I think 
you have under that variety of heads objected againſt my idea of ſubſtance. 
But your Lordſhip, in your repreſentation of my 2 of ſubſtance, thought 
fit to leave this paſſage out; though you are pleaſed to ſet down ſeveral others 
produced both before and after it in my firſt letter: which, I think, gives 
me a right humbly to return your Lordſhip your' own words: and now I 
** freely leave the reader to judge whether this, Which your Lordſhip has 
given, be a tolerable account of my idea of ſubſtance. F | Lies 
Tut next point to be conſidered is concerning the immateriality of che Auf. "IO. 
foul ;} whereof there is a great deal ſaid. The original of this controverſy I P. 47-79 | 
ſhall ſet down in your Lordſhip's own words: $ >, u gay, the only reaſon you Anſw. 1. 
had to engage in this 2 was the bold affertion, that the ideas we have P. 7. 
by ſenſation or reflection, are the ſole matter and foundation of all our 
« reaſoning, and that our certainty lies in perceiving the agreement and diſ- 
* agreement of ideas, 48 expreſſed in any propoſition”: which laſt, you ſay, 
are my own words.“. | 
To overthrow this bold aſſertion, you urge my acknowledgement, « that Aua: 1; 
«« upon my principles it cannot be demonſtrativeſy proved, that the ſoul is im- P. 8. 
« material, though it be in the higheſt degree probable: and then aſk, © is Lec. 1.5.67. 
% not this the giving up the canſe of certainty? Anſw. Juſt as much the 
giving up the cauſe & certainty on my fide, as it is on your Lordſhip's: who, Ibid. 
though you will not pleaſe to tell wherein you place certainty, yet it is to be 
— you do 1 ans certainty in OTF or other. Now ett it bewhat — 
Sex | 
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will that you place certainty in, I take the liberty to ſay, that you cannot cer- 
tainly prove, i. e. demonſtrate, that the ſoul of man is immaterial: I am 
ſure you have not ſo much as offered at any ſuch proof, and therefore you 
give up the cauſe of certainty upon your principles. Becauſe if the not bein 

able to demonſtrate, that the ſoul is immaterial, upon ee who 
declares wherein he thinks certainty conſiſts, be the giving up of the cauſe 
of certainty; the not being able to demonſtrate the immateriality of the ſoul, 
upon his principles, who does not tell wherein certainty conſiſts, is no leſs 
2 giving up of the cauſe of certainty. The only odds between theſe two 


is more art and reſerve in the one than the other. And therefore, my Lord, 


you muſt either upon your principles of certainty demonſtrate that the ſoul 
is immaterial, or you muſt allow me to ſay, that you too give up the cauſe 
of certainty, and your principles tend to ſcepticiſm as much as mine. 
Which of theſe two your Lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to do, will be to me advan- 
tageous; for by the one I ſhall get a demonſtration of the ſoul's immateriali- 
ty, (of which I ſhould be very glad) and that upon principles which, reach- 


Ang farther than mine, I ſhall embrace, as better than mine, and become 


| * 
! 
| 
| 


your Lordſhip's profeſſed convert. Till then, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied that my 
principles, be they as weak and fallible as your Lordſhip pleaſes, are no more 
guilty of any ſuch tendency, than theirs; who, talking more of certainty, 
cannot attain. to it in caſes where they condemn the way of ideas for coming 
ſhort of it. N „ 30-0 Ha FEE eee £1 | 
Vo alittle lower in the ſame page ſet down theſe as my words, that I 
„ never offered it as a way of certainty, where we cannot reach certainty.” I 
have already told you, that I have been ſometimes in doubt what copy you had 
got of my Eſſay; becauſe I often found your quotations out of it did not agree 
with what I read in mine: but by this inſtance here, and ſome others, I know 
not what to think; fince in my letter, which I did myſelf the honour to 
ſend your Lordſhip, I am ſure the words are not as they are here ſet down. 
For I fay not that I offered the way of certainty there ſpoken of; which 
looks as if it were anew way of certainty, that I pretended to teach the world. 
Perhaps the difference in theſe, from my words, is not ſo great, that upon 
another occaſion I ſhould take notice of it. But it being to lead people into 
an opinion, that I ſpoke of the way of certainty by ideas, as ſomething new, 
' which I pretended to teach the world, I think it worth while to ſet down 
my words themſelves; which I think are ſo penned, as to ſhew a great cau- 
tion in me to avoid ſuch an opinion. My words are, I think it is a way to 
bring us to a certainty in thoſe things, which I have offered as certain; but 
I never thought it a way to certainty, where we cannot reach certainty.” 


_— WraT-uſe your Lordſhip makes of the term offered, applied to what I 


applied it not, is to be ſeen in your next words, which you ſubjoin to thoſe 
which you ſet down for mine: but did you not offer to put us into a way of 
% certainty? And vhat is that but to attain certainty in ſuch things where we 
could not otherwiſe do it? Anſw. If this your way of reaſoning here carries 
_ - certainty in it, I humbly conceive, in your way of certainty by reaſon, certainty 
may be attained, where it could not othe rwiſe be had. I only beg you, my 
Lord, to ſhew me the place, where I offer to put you in a way of certainty 
| „ Fe different 
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different from what had formerly been the way of certainty, that men by it 
might attain to certainty in things, which they could not before my book 
was writ. . No- body, who reads my Eflay with that indifferency, which is 
proper to a lover of truth, can avoid ſeeing, that what I ſay of certainty was 
not to teach the world a new way of certainty (though that be one great ob- 
jection of yours againſt my book) but to endeavour to ſhew wherein the old 
and only way of certainty conſiſts. What was the occaſion and deſign of my 
book, may be ſeen plainly enough in the epiſtle to the reader, without any 
need that any thing more ſhould be ſaid of it. And I am too ſenſible of my 
own weakneſs, not to profeſs, as I do, „that I pretend not to teach, but to 
* enquire. I cannot but wonder what ſervice you, my Lerd, who are a Effay, b. ii. 
teacher of authority, mean to truth or certainty, by condemning the way off 577: 
certainty by ideas; becauſe I own, by it I cannot demonſtrate that the ſoul 
is immaterial. May it not be worth your conſidering, what advantage this 
will be to ſcepticiſm When upon the ſame grounds your words here ſhall 
be turned upon you and it ſhall be aſked, ** what a ſtrange way of certain- Anſv. 1. 
« ty is this, [your Lordſhip's way by reaſon] “ if it fails us in ſome of the P. 68. 
«« firſt foundations of the real knowledge of ourſelyes ?” | f 
To avoid this, you undertake to prove from my own principles, that we Antw. 1. 
may be certain, that the firſt eternal thinking being, or omnipotent ſpirit, P. 9. 
cannot, if he would, give to certain ſyſtems of created ſenſible matter, 

«« put together as he ſees fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, perception, and thought.“ 
For this, my Lord, is my propoſition, and this the utmoſt that I have ſaid Efay, 2 * 
concerning the power of thinking in matter. Nin enen LS 1 
Von firſt argument I take to be this, that, according to me, the know- Anvv. 1. 

ledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in general being a ?: 99-73: 
ſolid ſubſtance, and our idea of body a ſolid extended figured ſubſtance; if I 
admit matter to be capable of thinking, I confound the idea of matter with 
the idea of a ſpirit: to which I anſwer, No; no more than I confound the 
idea of matter with the idea of an horſe, when I ſay that matter in general 
is a ſolid extended ſubſtance; and that an horſe is a material animal, or an 
extended ſolid ſubſtance with ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. 
Tux idea of matter is an extended ſolid ſubſtance ; wherever there is ſuch a 
ſubſtance, there is matter, and the eſſence of matter, whatever other qualities, 
not contained in that eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to it. For 
example, God creates an extended ſolid ſubſtance, without the ſuperadding any 
thing elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt: to ſome parts of it he ſuper- . :: ; 
adds motion, but it has ſtill the eſſence of matter: other parts of it he frames es | 
into plants, with all the excellencies of vegetation, life and beauty, which are 
to be found in a roſe or a peach-tree, &c. above the eſſence of matter in general, 
but it is ſtill but matter: to other parts he adds ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, 
and thoſe other properties that are to be found in an pros LY Hitherto it is 
not doubted but the power of God may go, and that the properties of a roſe, 
a peach, or an elephant, ſuperadded to matter, change not the properties of 
matter; but matter is in theſe things matter (till. But if one venture to go on 
one ſtep further, and ſay, God may give to matter thought, reaſon, and voli- 
CE 7 ; Se Tag . tion, 
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tion, as well as ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, there are e e prefent- 
17 to limit the power of the omnipotent creator, and tel üs undt do 
it; becauſe it deſtroys the eſſence, ching ges t the eſſential p topertles of mat⸗ 
ter. To make good which aſfertion, they hahe ho eee to e t that 
thought and reaſon are not included in che eſſenge of matter: grant it; 
but whatever — not contained in its Hlerice; be ſuperadded ts 
matter, it does not deſtroy the eſſence of matter, if it Leaves it an extended 
ſolid-fabſtanceg: whetever chat is, there is the eſſence of matter: and if every 
thing of greater perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a ſubſtance, deſtroys the 
eſſence of matter, what will become of the eſſence of matter in a plant, or 
an animal, whoſe f 90 pared far n thoſe of 1 mere exten ed na lub- 
ſtance d ul iQ 159 143% 1. 1 : | 
Bit is farthes urged, ted ors cannot corictive how matter can think. 1 
grant it but 46 argue from thence, that God thereforgitſſhythot give to matter 
a fadultybef thinking} is to ſuy God's omnipoteneynited to a narrow 
compaſs, begauſe man b underſtanding is ſo; and brings den God's infinite 
power to the ſine of our'tapicities. If God can give no power to any parts 
of matter, but what men can account for from the eflence of matter in ge- 
netal ;. if all ſuch qualities and properties muſt deſtroy the effence, or 
Change the eſſential properties of matter, which are to our 051 peg above 
it, and woe cannot conceive to be the natural conſequence of that eſſence: 
it. is plain, that the effence of matter is deſtroyed, and its eſſential properties 
changed in moſt of the ſenfible parts of this our ſyſtem. For it is vifible, 
that all the planets have revolutions about certain remote centers, which I 
would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare eſſence or na- 
tural powers ding on the eſſence of matter in general, without ſomething 
added to that eſſence, which we cannot conceive: ſor the moving of matter 
in a crooked line, or the attraction of matter by matter, is all that can be ſaid 
in the cafe; either of which it is above our reach to derive from the eſſence 
of matter, or body in general; though one of theſe two muſt unavoidably 
be allowed to be ſuperadded in this inftance to the eſſence of matter in gene- 
ral. The omnipotent creator adviſed not with us in the making of the world, 
and his ways are not the leſs excellent, becauſe they are paſt our finding out. 

I the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not doubted to be 
wholly material; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve excellencies 
and ions in this part of matter, which he will not find contained in 
the eſſence of matter in general, nor be able to conceive how they can be 

produced by it. And will he therefore fay, that the eſſence of matter is 
deſtroyed in them, becauſe they have properties and operations not contained 
in the effential properties of matter as matter, nor explicable by the eſſence 
of matter in general? N | 
Lx r us advance one tep farther, and we ſhall, in the animal world, meet 
with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways explicable by the eſſence 
of matter in general. If the omnipotent creator had not ſuperadded to the 
earth, which produced the irrational animals, qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of 
3 the dull dead —— out of which they were ma WE ag life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous 
* nobler — than were before! in it, it had ſtill remained rude 2 55 
ele 
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leſs matter; and if to the individuals of each ſpecies he had not ſuperadded 
a power of propagation, the ſpecies had periſhed with thoſe individuals: but 
by theſe or properties of each ſpecies, ſuperaddgd to the matter 
Which they were made of, the efſence or properties of matter in general 
were not deſtroyed or changed, any more than any thing that was in the 
individuals before was deſtroyed or changed by the power of generation, 
ſuperadded to them by the firſt benediction of the Almighty. 

In all ſuch caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater perfections and nobler 
qualities deſtroys nothing. of the eſſence or perfections that were there be- 
pr unleſs there can be ſhewed a manifeſt repugnancy between them; but 
all the proof offered for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how matter, 


without ſuch ſuperadded perfections, can produce ſuch effects; which is, in 


truth, no more than to ſay, matter in general, or every part of matter, as 


matter, has them not; but is no reaſon to prove that God, if he pleaſes, can- 
not ſuperadd them to ſome parts of matter: unleſs it can be proved to be a 


contradiction, that God ſhould give to ſome parts of matter qualities and 
erfections, which matter in general has not; though we cannot. conceive 
ow matter is inveſted with them, or how it operates by virtue of thoſe 
new endowments, Nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, whilſt we li- 
mit. all its operations to- thoſe qualities it had before, and would explain 


them by the known properties of matter in general, without any ſuch ſu- 
perinduced perfections. For if this be a right rule of reaſoning to deny a 


thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the manner how it comes to be; I 
ſhall deſire them who uſe it to ſtick to this rule, and fee what work it will 


make both in diyinity as well as philoſophy ; and whether they can advance 


any thing more in favour of ſcepticiſm. |  _ - | | 
Fox to keep within the preſent ſubject of the power of thinking and ſelf- 
motion, beſtowed by omnipotent power on ſome parts of matter: the objec- 
tion to this is, I cannot conceive how matter ſhould think. What is he con- 
ſequence? ergo, God cannot give it a power to think. Let this ſtand for a 
good reaſon, and then proceed in other caſes by the ſame; You cannot con- 
ceive how matter can attract matter at any diſtance, much. leſs at the diſtance 
of 1,000,000 miles; ergo, God capnot give it ſuch a power. You cannot 
conceive how matter ſhould feel, or move itſelf, or affect an immaterial 
dons) or be moved by it; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch powers: which is 


in effect to deny gravity and the revolution of the planets, about the ſun; to 
e brutes mere machines, without ſenſe or ſpontaneous motion; and to 


1 


allow man neither ſenſe nor voluntary motion. | 


f 


extended ſolid fubſtance ſhould think, therefore God cannot make it think: 


can you conceive how, your own ſoul, or any ſubſtance thinks? - You find in- 


| that you do think, and ſo do I; but I want to be told how the action 


of thinking is performed: this, Iconfeſs, is beyond. my conception; and I | 
would be glad any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, 1 


find, has given me this faculty; and fince I cannot but be convinced of bis 
power in this inſtance, which though I every moment experiment in myſelf, 
pet I cannot conceive the manner of; what would it be leſs than an en 

8 ' abſur- 


La r us apply this rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive how an 
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abſurdity to deny his power in other like caſes only for this reaſon, becauſe 


I cannot conceive the manner how? + * PE 
To explain this matter a little farther: God has created a ſubſtance ; let it 


be, for example, a ſolid extended ſubſtance: is God bound to give it, beſides 


being, a power of action? that, I think, no-body will ſay. He therefore may 
leave it in a ſtate of inactivity, and it will be nevertheleſs a ſubſtance; for 
action is not neceſſary to the being of any ſubſtance, that God does create. God 
has likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, an immaterial ſubſtance, 
which will not loſe its being of a ſubſtance, though God ſhould beſtow on it 
nothing more but this bare being, without giving it any activity at all. Here 
are now two diſtinct ſubſtances, the one material, the other immaterial, both 
in a ſtate of perfect inactivity. Now, I aſk, what power God can give to 
one of theſe ſubſtances (ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſtin& natures, 


that they had as ſubſtances in their ſtate of inactivity) which he cannot give 


to the other ? In that ſtate, it is plain, neither of them thinks; for thinking 
being an action, it cannot be denied, that God can put an end to any action 


of any created ſubſtance, without annihilating of the ſubſtance whereof it is 


an action: and if it be ſo, he can alſo create or give exiſtence to ſuch a ſub- 
ſtance, without giving that ſubſtance any action at all. Now I would aſk, 
why omnipoteney cannot give to either of theſe ſubſtances, which are equally 


in a ſtate of perfect inactivity, the ſame power that it can give to the other? 


Let it be, for example, that of ſpontaneous or ſelf- motion, which is a power 
that it is ſuppoſed God can give to an unſolid ſubſtance, but denied that he 
can give to a ſolid ſubſtance. | | 2 

Ix it be aſked, why they limit the omnipotency of God, in reference to 
the one rather than the other of theſe: ſubſtances; all that can be ſaid to it, 
is, that they cannot conceive how the ſolid ſubſtance ſhould ever be able to 
move And as little, ſay I, are they able to conceive how a created un- 
folid W ce ſhould move itſelf; but there may be ſomething in an imma- 
terial ſubſtance, that you do not know. I grant it; and in a material one too: 
for example, gravitation of matter towards matter, and in the ſeveral propor- 
tions obſervable, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in matter that we 
do not underſtand, unleſs we can conceive ſelf- motion in matter; or an in- 
explicable and inconceivable attraction in matter, at immenſe and almoſt in- 


comprehenſible diſtances: it muſt therefore be confeſſed, that there is ſome- 


thing in ſolid, as well as unſolid ſubſtances, that we do not underſtand. But 
this we know, that they may each of them have their diſtinct beings, with- 
out any activity ſuperadded to them, unleſs you will deny, that God can take 
from any being its power of acting, which it is probable will be thought too 
preſumptuous for any one to do; and, I ſay, it is as hard to conceive ſelf- 


motion in a created immaterial, as in a material being, conſider it how. you 
will: and therefore this is no ri 


to deny omnipotency to be able to give a 
power of ſelf- motion to a mat ſubſtance, if he pleaſes, as well as to an 
immaterial; ſince neither of them can have it from themſelves, nor can we 


conceive how it can be in either of them. | 


Tux ſame is viſible inthe other operation of thinking; both theſe ſubſtances 
may be made, and exiſt without thought; neither of them has, or can = 
Ws "Se | | the 
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the power of thinking from itſelf: God may give it to either of them, accord- 
ing to the good pleaſure of his omnipotency; and in whichever of them it is, 
it is equally beyond our capacity to conceive, how either of thoſe ſubſtances 
thinks. But for that reaſon, to deny that God, who had power enough to 
ive them both a being out of nothing, can, by the ſame omnipatency, give 
n way what other powers and perfections he pleaſes; has no better a foundation 
than to deny his power of creation; becauſe we cannot conceive hoy it is per- 
formed: and there at laſt this way of reaſoning muſt terminate. | 
THAT omnipotency cannot make a ſubſtance to be ſolid and not ſolid at the 
ſame time, I think, with due reverence, we may ſay; but that a ſolid ſubſtance 
may not have qualities, perfections and powers, which have no natural or viſibly 
neceſſary connection with ſolidity and extenſion, is too much for us (who are 


but of yeſterday, and know nothing) to be poſitive in, If God cannot join 


things together by connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny even the 
conſiſtency and being of matter itſelf ; ſince every particle of it having ſome 
bulk, has its parts connected by ways inconceivable to us. So that all the 
difficulties that are raiſed againſt the thinking of matter from our ignorance 
or narrow conceptions, ſtand not at all in the way of the power of God, if 
he pleaſes to ordain it ſo; nor prove any thing againſt his having actually 
endued ſome parcels of matter, ſo diſpoſed as he thinks fit, with a faculty of 
thinking, till it can be ſhewn that it contains a contradiction to ſuppoſe it. 
TxovuGH to me ſenſation be comprehended under thinking in general, yet in 
the foregoing diſcourſe, I have ſpoken of ſenſe in brutes, as diſtinct from think- 
ing : becauſe your Lordſhip, as I remember, ſpeaks of ſenſe in brutes. But 
here I take liberty to obſerve, that if your Lordſhip allows brutes to have 
ſenſation, it will follow, either that God can and doth give to ſome parcels 


of matter a J of perception and thinking; or that all animals have im- 


material and conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal ſouls, as 
well as men: and to ſay that fleas and mites, &c. have immortal ſouls as 
well as men, will poſſibly be looked on as going a great way to ſerve an 
hypotheſis, and it would not very well agree with what your Lordſhip ſays, 
Anſw. 2. p. 64, to the words of Solomon, quoted out of Eccleſ. c. ui. 


I ave been pretty large in making this matter plain, that they who are ſo 


forward to beſtow hard cenſures or names on the opinions of thoſe who differ 
from them, may conſider whether ſometimes they are not more due to their 


own : and that they may be perſuaded a little to temper that heat, which ſup- 


poſing the truth in their current opinions, gives them (as they think) a right 
to lay what imputations they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly examine the 
grounds they ſtand upon. For talking with a ſuppoſition and inſinuations, 
that truth and knowledge, nay, and religion too, ſtands and falls with their 
ſyſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way of begging the queſtion, and aſſuming 
to themſelves, under the pretence of zeal for the cauſe of God, a title to infal- 
bility. It is very becoming that men's zeal for truth ſhould go as far as 
their proofs, but not go for proofs themſelves. He that attacks received opi- 
nions, with any thing but fair arguments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſpected not 


to mean well, nor to be led by the love of truth; but the ſame may be wad 
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faculty of thinking; that. indeed I fay, and that being granted, the anſwer to 
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Mr. Locke's' ſecond Reply to the 


of him too, who ſo defends them. An error is not the better for bein g com- 
mon, nor truth the worſe for having lain neglected: and if it were put to the 
vote any where in the world, I doubt, as things are managed, whether truth 
would have the majority; at leaſt, whilſt the authority of men, and not the 
examination of things, muſt be its meaſure. The imputation of ſcepticiſm, 
and thoſe broad inſinuations to render what I have writ ſuſpected, ſo frequent 
as if that were the great buſineſs of all this pains you have been at about me, 
has made me ſay thus much, my Lord, rather as my ſenſe of the w 
eſtabliſh truth in its full force and beauty, than that I think the world will 
need to have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between your Lord- 


ſhip's and my deſign in writing; which therefore I ſecurely leave to the 


judgment of the reader, and return to the argument in hand. 

WHAT I have above faid I take to be a full anſwer to all that your Lord- 
ſhip would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, and of identity, and from: 
the power of abſtracting. Yow aſk; © how can my way of liberty agree with. 


the idea that bodies can operate only by motion and impulſe?” Anſw. By 
the omnipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that involve not a 
contradiction. It is true, I ſay, * that bodies operate by impulſe; and nothing- 
« elſe.” And fo I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive no other 
way of their operation. But I am ſince convinced by the judicious Mr. New- 
ton's incomparable book, that it is too bolda preſumption to limit God's power, 


in this point, by my narrow conceptions. The gravitation of matter towards 


matter, by ways inconceivable to me, is not only a demonſtration that God 


can, if he-pleaſes, put into bodies powers and ways of operation, above what 


can be derived from our idea of body, or carr be explained by what we know 


of matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable and every-where viſible inſtance, that 


he has done ſo. And therefore in the next edition of my book, I ſhall take 
care to have that paſſage rectified. | 


conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by aſking, how is it poſſible to apprehend. 


that mere body ſhould perceive that. it doth -perceive?” The weakneſs of 


our apprehenſion-I grant in the caſe :- I-confefs as much as you- pleaſe, that 


"we cannot conceive how a ſolid, no nor how an unſolid created ſubſtance- 
thinks; but this weakneſs of our apprehenſions reaches. not. the power of 
God, whoſe weakneſs. is ſtronger than any thing in man. | | 

Your argument from abſtraction we have in this queſtion, “ if it may be 
0 in the power of matter to think, how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch. 
«© organized bodies as the brutes have to enlarge their ideas by abſtraction?“ 


Anſw. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I place thinking within the natural power 


of matter. If that be your meaning, = Lord, I neither-ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that 
all matter has naturally in it a faculty o 


if you mean that certqin Parcels of matter, ordered by the divine power, as 


thinking, but the direct contrary. But 


ſeems fit to him, be made capable of receiving from his omnipotency the 


3. 


a to- 


As to ſelf-conſeiouſneſs, your Lordſhip aſks, © what is there like ſelf- 
conſciouſneſs in matter? Nothing at all in matter as matter. But that God 
cannot beſtow on ſome parcels of matter a power of thinking, and with it ſelf- 
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your queſtion is eaſy, ſince if omnipotency can give thought to any ſolid 
ſubſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may give that faculty in 
an higher or lower degree, as it pleaſes him, who knows what diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſubject is ſuited to ſuch a particular way or degree of think- 
ing. 

ANOTHER argument to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of matter 
with the faculty of thinking, is taken from thoſe words of mine, where I 
ſhew by what connection of ideas we may come to know, that God is an 
immaterial ſubſtance. They are theſe : „the idea of an eternal, actual 
knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by the intervention of the 

idea of matter, and of its actual diviſion, diviſibility, and want of percep- 

tion,” &c. From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, © here the want of 
perception is owned to be ſo eſſential to matter, that God is therefore con- 

cluded to be immaterial.” Anſw. Perception and knowledge in that one 
eternal being, where it has its ſource, it is viſible, muſt be eſſentially inſepa- 
rable from it; therefore the actual want of perception in ſo great part of the 
particular parcels of matter, is a demonſtration, that the firſt being, from whom 
perception and knowledge is inſeparable, is not matter. How far this makes 
the want of perception an eſſential property of matter, I will not diſpute; it 
ſuffices, that it ſhews, that perception is not an eſſential property of matter; 
and therefore matter cannot be that eternal original being, to which percep- 
tion and knowledge is eſſential. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without perception: 
ergo, ſays your Lordſhip, „want of perception is an eſſential property of 
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nature remaining.” From whence you infer, that God cannot beſtow on 
If the rules of logick, ſince my days, be not changed, I may ſafely deny this 


% cannot;;” I was taught, when I came firſt to the univerſity, would not 
hold. For I never ſaid God did; but “ that I ſee no contradiction in it, 
* that he ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to ſome ſyſtems of ſenſeleſs matter a 
« faculty of thinking :” and I know no- body, before Des Cartes, that ever 
pretended to ſhew that there was any contradiction in it. So that at worſt, 
my not being able to ſee in matter any ſuch incapacity, as makes it impoſſible 
for omnipotency to beſtow on it a faculty of thinking, makes me oppotite only 
to the Carteſians. For as far as I have ſeen or heard, the fathers of the 
chriſtian church never pretended to demonſtrate that matter was incapable 
to receive a power of ſenſation, perception and thinking, from the hand of 
the omnipotent creator. Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the form 
of your argumentation right, and that your Lordſhip means, God cannot : 

and then if your argument be good, it proves, that God could not give to 
Balaam's aſs a power to ſpeak to his maſter as he did; for the want of rational 


an eſſential property, and then God cannot change the eſſential properties of 
things, their nature remaining : whereby it is proved, that God cannot, with 
all his omnipotency, give to an aſs a power to ſpeak as Balaam's did. 


* matter, and God doth not change the eſſential properties of things, their' 
any parcel of matter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. 


conſequence; For an argument that runs thus, ** God does not, ergo, he 


diſcourſe being natural to that ſpecies, it is but for your Lordſhip to call it 
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Vo ſay, my Lord, . you do not ſet bounds to God's omnipotency: for 
«« he may, if he pleafes, change a body into an immaterial ſubſtance; i. e. 
take away from a ſubſtance the folidity which it had before, and which 
made it matter, and then give it a faculty of thinking, which it had not be- 
fore, and which makes it a ſpirit, the ſame ſubſtance remaining. For if 
the fame ſubſtance remains not, body is not changed into an immaterial 
ſubſtance, but the ſolid ſubſtance, and all belonging to it, is annihilated, 
and an immaterial ſubſtance created; which is not a change of one thing 
into another, but the deſtroying of one, and making another “de novo.” 
In this change therefore of a body, or material fu ce, into an immate- 
terial, let us obſerve theſe diſtin&t conſiderations, (ENF 

FirsT, you fay, God may, if he pleaſes,” take away from a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance ſolidity, which is that which makes it a material ſubſtance or body ; 
and may make it an immaterial ſabſtance, i. e. a ſubſtance without ſolidity. 
But this privation of one quality, gives it not another: the bare taking away 
a lower or leſs noble quality, does not give it an higher or nobler; that muſt 
be the gift of God. For the bare privation of one, and a meaner quality, 
cannot be the poſition of an higher and better : unleſs any one will fay, that 
cogitation, or the power of thinking, reſults from the nature of ſubſtance 
itfelf; which if it do, then where-cver there is ſubſtance, there muſt be 
cogitation or a power of thinking. Here then, upon your Lordſhip's own 
principles, is an immaterial ſubſtance without the faculty of thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this ſub- 
ftance, thus deprived of folidity, a faculty of thinking ; for you ſuppoſe it 
made capable of that, by being made immaterial : whereby you allow, that 
the ſame numerical ſubſtance may be ſometimes wholly incogitative, or 
without a power of thinking, and at other times perfectly cogitative, or 
endued with a power of thinking. 

. FukTHER, you will not deny, but God can give it folidity, and make it 
material again. For I conclude it will not be denied, that God can make it 
again what it was before. Now I crave leave to aſk your Lordſhip, why 
God having given to this ſubſtance the faculty of thinking after ſolidity 
was taken from it, cannot reſtore to it folidity again, without taking away 
the faculty of thinking? When you have reſolved this, my Lord, you will 
have proved it impoſſible for God's 'omnipotence to give to a ſolid ſubſtance 


a faculty of thinking; but till then, not having proved it impoſſible, and 


yet denying that God can do it, is to deny that he can do what is in it- 


_ felf poflible: which, as I humbly conceive, is viſibly to ſet bounds to God's 
 ommnipotency; though you ſay here, you do not ſet bounds to God's om- 


nipotency.” | | | 7 
Ir Tſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of writing, I ſhould not omit to 
bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, ** deum verbis 


V ponere, re tollere: and then add, «that Iam certain you do not think he 


“ promoted the great ends of morality and religion.” For it is with ſuch 
candid and kind infinuations as theſe, that you bring in both * Hobbes and 
+ Spinoſa into your diſcourſe here about God's being able, if he pleaſes, to 
give to ſome parcels of matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of Ong: 

3 | neither 
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neither of thoſe authors having, as appears by any paſlages you bring out of 
them, ſaid any thing to this queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other 
buſineſs here, but by their names ſkilfully to give that character to my book, 
with which you would recommend it to the world. 1 
. I PRETEND not to enquire what meaſure of zeal, nor for what, guides 
your Lordſhip's pen in ſuch a way of writing, as yours has all along been 
with me: only I cannot but conſider what reputation it would give to the 
writings of the fathers of the church, if they ſhould think truth required, 
or religion allowed them to imitate ſuch patterns. But God be thanked 
there be thoſe amongſt them who do not admire ſuch ways of managing the 
cauſe of truth or religion : they nf ſenſible, that if every one, who be- 
lieves or can pretend he has truth on his ſide, is thereby authorized without 
proof to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice men's minds againſt the 
other ſide; there will be great ravage made on charity and practice, without 
any gain to truth or knowledge. And that the liberties frequently taken 
by diſputants to do ſo, may have been the cauſe that the world, in all ages, 
has received ſo much harm, and ſo little advantage, from controverſies in 
religion. 
Tusk are the arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to confute 
one ſaying in my book, by other paſlages in it; which therefore being all 
but ** argumenta ad hominem, if they did prove what they do not, are of 
no other uſe, than to gain a victory over me: a thing, methinks, ſo much 
beneath your Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve one of your pages. The 
queſtion is, whether God can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any parcel of matter, 
ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of perception and thinking. You fay, 
« you look upon a miſtake herein to be of dangerous conſequence, as to 
the great ends of religion and morality.” If this be fo, my Lord, I 
think one may well wonder why your Lordſhip has brought no arguments to 
eſtabliſh the truth itſelf, which you look on to be of ſuch dangerous con- 
ſequence to be miſtaken in ; but have ſpent ſo many pages only in a perſonal 
matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, that I had inconſiſtencies in my book: which, 
if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, the queſtion would be {till as far from 
being decided, and the danger of miſtaking about it as little prevented, as if 
nothing of all this had been ſaid. If therefore your Lordſhip's care of the 
great ends of religion and morality have made you think it neceſſary to clear 
this queſtion, the world has reaſon to conclude there is little to be ſaid 
_ againſt that propoſition, which is to be found in my book concerning the 
poſſibility, that ſome parcels of matter might be ſo ordered by omnipo- 
rence, as to be endued with a faculty of thinking, if God fo pleaſed ; ſince 
your Lordſhip's concern for the promoting the great ends of religion and 
morality, has not enabled you to produce one argument againit a propoſition, 
that you think of ſo dangerous conſequence to them. | 
AnD here I crave leave. to obſerve, that though in your title-page you pro- 
miſe to prove, that my notion of ideas is inconſiſtent with itſelf (which if it 
| were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent with any thing elſe) and with 
thearticles of the Chriftianfaith; yet your attempts all along have been to prove 
me in ſome paſſages af my book inconſiſtent with myſelf, withaut having 
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ſhewn any propoſition in my book inconſiſtent with any article of the Chrit. 
tian faith. | | | 


I THINK your Lordſhip has. indeed made uſe of one argument of your 


own : but it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee how it is apt much 
to promote religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian religion founded on revelation. 
I ſhall ſet down your Lordſhip's words, that they may be confidered. You 
ſay, © that you are of opinion, that the great ends of religion and morality 


are beſt ſecured by the proofs of the immortality of the ſoul from its na- 
ture and properties; and which, you think, proves it immaterial. Your 
Lordſhip does not queſtion, whether God can give immortality to a ma- 


cc 


terial ſubſtance ; but you ſay, it takes off very much from the evidence 


of immortality, if it depend wholly upon God's giving that, which of 


its own nature it is not capable of, &c. So likewiſe you ſay, „if a man 


cannot be certain, but that matter may think (as I aftirm) then what be- 
« comes of the ſoul's immateriality {and conſequently immortality) from 
« its operations?“ But for all this, ſay I, his aſſurance of faith remains on its 
own baſis. Now you appeal to any man of ſenſe, ©* whether the finding 
the uncertainty of his own principles which he went upon in point of 
<«« reaſon, doth not weaken the credibility of theſe fundamental articles, 
* when they are conſidered purely as matters of faith ? for before, there was 
a natural credibility in them on the account of reaſon ; but by going on 
« wrong grounds of certainty, all that is loſt; and inſtead of being certain, 
« he is more doubtful than ever. And if the evidence of faith falls ſo much 
ſhort of that of reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon men's minds, 
«© when the ſubſerviency of reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be when the 
2 * of certainty by reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, that 

e who finds his reaſon deceive him in ſuch fundamental points, ſhould 
% have his faith ſtand firm and unmoveable on the account of revelation ? 
For in matters of revelation, there muſt be ſome antecedent principles 
* ſuppoſed, before we can believe any thing on the account of it.” 

Mort to the ſame purpoſe we have ſome pages farther, where from ſome 
of my words your Lordſhip ſays, you cannot but obſerve, that we have no 
«« certainty upon my grounds, that ſelf-conſciouſneſs depends upon an in- 
« dividual immaterial ſubſtance, and conſequently that a material ſubſtance 
may, according to my principles, have Gif-conſviouſnels in it; at leaſt, 
that I am not certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordſhip bids me 
« confider, whether this doth not a little affect the whole article of the re- 
« ſurreQtion?” What does all this tend to? but to make the world believe, 
that I have leſſened the credibility of the immortality of the ſoul and the re- 
ſurrection, by ſaying, that though it be moſt highly probable, that the ſoul 
is immaterial, yet upon my principles it cannot be demonſtrated ; becauſe 
it is not impoſſible to God's omnipotency, if he pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome 
parcels of matter, diſpoſed as he ſees fit, a faculty of thinking. 

Tuls your accufation of my leflening the credibility of theſe articles of faith 
is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of the ſoul abates of its 
credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality (which is the ſuppoſed proot 
from reaſon and philoſophy of its immortality) cannot be demonſtrated 3 
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natural reaſon. Which argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, . as I humbly. 
conceive, on this, that divine revelation abates of its credibility in all thoſe ar- 
ticles it propoſes, r 2 opornant as human reaſon fails to ſupport the teſti- 
mony of God. And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe paſſages has ſaid, when 
examined, will I ſuppoſe be found to import thus much, viz. Does God pro- 
poſe any thing to mankind to be believed? It is very fit and credible to be 
believed, if reaſon. can demonſtrate it to be true. But, if human reaſon comes 
ſhort, in the caſe, and cannot make it out, its credibility is thereby leſſened: 
which is in effect to ſay, that the veracity of God. is not a firm and ſure founda- 
tion of faith to rely upon, without the concurrent teſtimony of reaſon; i. e. 
with reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on his own word, unleſs 
what he reveals be in itſelf credible,.and. might be believed without him. 

Ir this be a way to promote religion, the Chriſtian religion in all its arti- 
eles, I am not ſorry that it is not a way to be found in any of my writings; for 
I imagine any thing like this would (and I ſhould think deſerved) to have other 
titles than bare ſcepticiſm beſtowed. upon it, and would have raiſed no foal 
outcry againſt any one, who is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all that 


he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. Such as I, the ' profanum 


„ vulgus, who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have no- 


thing to do but to hearken and believe, though what be ſaid ſhould ſubvert 


the very foundations of the Chriſtian faith. 


Wuar I have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in your Lordſhip's 
argument, that when I met with it in your anſwer to my firſt letter, it ſeemed. 


ſo ſtrange for a man. of your Lordſhip's character, and in a diſpute in defence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, that I could hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was 
aſlip of your pen: but when I found.it in your ſecond letter made uſe of again, 
and ſeriouſly enlarged as an argument of weight to be inſiſted upon, I was 
convinced, that it was a principle that you heartily embraced, how little fa- 
vourable ſoever it was to the articles of the Chriſtian. religion, and particu- 
larly thoſe which you undertook to defend. 


I DESIRE my. reader to peruſe the paflages as they ſtand in your letters. 
themſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not amount to this, 


that a revelation. from God is more. or. leſs. credible, according as it has. 
a ſtronger. or. weaker confirmation from human reaſon. For, 
1. Your Lordſhip ſays, * you do not queſtion. whether. God can give im- 
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« mortality to a material ſubſtance; but you. ſay it takes off. very much P. 55: 


* from the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God's giving 
that which of its own nature it is not capable of.” 

To which I reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the ſoul to be im- 
material takes off not very much, nor at all of the evidence of its immorta- 
lity, if God has revealed that it ſhall be immortal; becauſe the veracity of God 
is a demonſtration of the truth of what he has revealed, and the want of ano- 


ther demonſtration of a propoſition that is demonſtratively true, takes not off 


from the evidence of it. For where there is a clear demonſtration, there is as 


much evidence as any truth can have, that is not ſelf-evident. God has revealed 


that the ſouls of men ſhall live for. ever: but ſays your Lordſhip, © from this 


5 | * evidence 
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evidence it takes off very much, if it depends wholly upon God's giving 
«« that, which of its own nature it is not capable of; 1. e. the revelation and 


teſtimony of God loſes much of its evidence, if this depends wholly upon 


the good pleaſure of God, and cannot be demonſtratively made out by natural 
reaſon, that the ſoul is immaterial, and conſequently in its own nature immor- 
tal. For that is all that here is or can be meant by theſe words, © which of 
“its own nature it is not capable of,” to make them to the purpoſe. For the 
whole of your Lordſhip's diſcourſe here is to prove, that the ſoul cannot be 
material, becauſe then the evidence of its being immortal would be very 
much leſſened. Which is to fay, that it is not as credible upon divine reve- 
lation, that a material ſubſtance ſhould be immortal, as an immaterial ; or 
which is all one, that God is not equally to be believed, when he declares 


that a material ſubſtance ſhall be immortal, as when he declares that an im- 
material ſhall be ſo; becauſe the immortality of a material ſubſtance cannot 


be demonſtrated from natural reaſon. 

Ly r us try this rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God hath revealed, 
that the bodies men ſhall have after the reſurrection, as well as their ſouls, 
ſhall live to eternity: does your Lordſhip believe the eternal life of the one of 
theſe more than the other, becauſe you think you can prove it of one of them 
by natural reaſon, and of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of di- 
vine revelation in the caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other ? Or 
think this propoſition leſs credible, the bodies of men, after the reſurrection, 
ſhall live for ever, than this, that the ſouls of men ſhall, after the reſurrec- 
tion, live forever? Forthat he muſt do, if he thinks either of them is leſs 
credible than the other. Tf this be fo, reaſon is to be conſulted, how far God 


s to be believed, and the credit of divine teſtimony muſt receive its force 


from the evidence of reaſon; which 1s evidently to take away the credibility 
of divine revelation, in all ſupernatural truths, wherein the evidence of rea- 
ſon fails. And how much ſuch a principle as this tends to the ſupport of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or the promoting the Chriſtian religion, I ſhall leave 
it to your Lordſhip to conſider. This 1 think I may be confident in, that 
few Chriſtians have founded their belief of the immortality of the ſoul upon 
any thing but revelation: ſince if they had entertained it upon natural and 


philoſophical reaſons, they could not have avoided the believing its pre- 


Anſw. 1. 
p-. 65. 


exiſtence before its union to the body, as well as its future exiſtence after 
its ſeparation from it. This is juſtified by that obſervation of Dr. Cudworth, 
B. i. c. 1. $ 31. where he affirms, that there was never any of the anti- 
«« ents, before Chriſtianity, that held the ſoul's future permanency after 
« death, who did not likewiſe affert its pre-exiftence.” 
IAM not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinoſa, as to be able to ſay what 


were their 8 in this matter. But poſſibly there be thoſe, who will 


think your Lordſhip's authority of more uſe to them in the caſe than thoſe 


juftly decried names; and be glad to find your Lordſhip a patron of the oracles 


of reaſon, ſo little to the advantage of the oracles of divine revelation. This 
at leaſt, I think, may be ſubjoined to the words at the bottom of the next Pages 
that thoſe who have gone about to leflen the credibility of the articles of faith, 


which evidently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe they cannot be 


made 
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made out demonſtratively by natural reaſon ; have not been thought to ſecure 
ſeveral of the articles of the Chriſtian faith : eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, and Reſurrection of the body, which are thoſe upon the ac- 
count of which I am brought by your Lordſhip into this diſpute. 

I SHALL not trouble the reader with your Lordſhip's endeavours in the 
following words, to prove, that if the ſoul be not an immaterial ſubſtance, 
it can be nothing but life; your very firſt words viſibly confuting all that 
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you alledge to that purpoſe. They are, if the ſoul be a material ſubſtance, Anfw. 1. 
« it is really nothing but life;” which is to fay, that if the ſoul be really a P. 55 


ſubſtance, it is not really a ſubſtance, but really nothing elſe but an affection 
of a ſubſtance: for the life, whether of a material or immaterial ſubſtance, 
is not the ſubſtance itſelf, but an affection of it. 


2. You ſay, although we think the ſeparate ſtate of the ſoul after death Anſw. 1. 
* is ſufficiently revealed in the ſcripture; yet it creates a great difficulty in un- 


«« derſtanding it, if the ſoul be nothing but life, or a material ſubſtance, which 
* muſt be diſſolved when life is ended. For if the ſoul be a material ſub- 
te parate parts, how minute and inviſible ſoever they be. And what is it which 
ſhould keep them together, when life is gone? So that it is no eaſy matter 
to give an account, how the ſoul ſhould be capable of immortality, unleſs 
it be an immaterial ſubſtance; and then we know the folution and texture 
* of bodies cannot reach the ſoul, being of a different nature.” 


cc 
cc 


cc 


Lux it be as a hard matter, as it will, “to give an account what it is, tha 
« ſhould keep the parts of a material ſoul together,” after it is ſeparated 
from the body; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an account of it, as to 
give an account what it is which ſhould keep together a material and imma- 
terial ſubſtance. And yet the difficulty that there is to give an account of 


that, I hope does not, with your Lordſhip, weaken the credibility of the in- 


ſeparable union of ſoul and body to eternity: and I perſuade myſelf that the 
men of ſenſe, to whom your Lordſhip appeals in the caſe, do not find their 
belief of this fundamental point much weakened by that difficulty. I thought 
therefore (and by your Lordſhip's permiſſion would think ſo ſtill) that the 
union of parts of matter, one with another, is as much in the hands of God, 
as the union of a material and immaterial ſubſtance; and that it does not take 
off very much, or at all, from the evidence of immortality, which depends 
on that union, that it is no eaſy matter to give an account what it is that 


ſhould keep them together: though its depending wholly upon the gift and 


good pleaſure of God, where the manner creates great difficulty in the un- 
derſtanding, and our reaſon cannot diſcover in the nature of things how it is, 
be that which your Lordſhip ſo poſitively ſays, * leſſens the credibility of 
e the fundamental articles of the reſurrection and immortality.” 

BuT, my Lord, to remove this objection a little, and to ſhew of how ſmall 
force it is even with yourſelf; give me leave to preſume, that your Lordſhip 
as firmly believes the immortality of the body after the reſurrection, as any 
other article of faith: if ſo, then it being no eaſy matter to give an account 
what it is that ſhall keep together the parts of a material ſoul, to one that be- 

i „„ lieves 


* ſtance, it muſt be made up, as others are, of the coheſion of ſolid and ſe- 
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lieves it is material, can no more weaken the credibility of its immortality, 
than the like difficulty weakens the credibility of the immortality of the body. 
For when your Lordſhip ſhall find it an eaſy matter to give an account, what 
it is beſides the good pleaſure of God, which ſhall keep together the parts of 
our material bodies to eternity, or even foul and body; Idoubt not but any one, 
who ſhall think the ſoul material, will alſo find it as eaſy to give an account, 
what it is that ſhall keep thoſe parts of matter alſo together to eternity. 
WERE it not that the warmth of controverſy is apt to make men ſo far for- 
get, as to take up thoſe principles themſelves (when they will ſerve their 
turn) which they have highly condemned in others, I ſhould wonder to find 
your Lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it is a difficulty to underſtand what 
*« ſhould keep together the minute parts of a material foul, when life is gone; 
« and deen it is not an eaſy matter to give an account how the ſoul ſhould 
be capable of immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial ſubſtance:” there- 


fore it is not ſo credible, as if it were eaſy to give an account, by natural rea- 
fon, how it could be. For to this it is, that all this your diſcourſe tends, as is 


evident by what is already ſet down out of page 55, and will be more fully 
made'out by what your Lordſhip ſays in other places, though there need no 
ſuch proofs, fince it would all be nothing againſt me in any other ſenſe. 

I THovGnrT your Lordſhip had in oe places aſſerted, and inſiſted on 
this truth, that no part of divine revelation was the leſs to be believed, be- 
cauſe the thing itſelf created great difficulty in the underſtanding, and the 
manner of it was hard to be explained, and it was no eaſy matter to give an 
account how it was. This, as I take it, your Lordſhip condemned in others, 
as a very unreafonable principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert all the articles of 
the Chriſtian religion hat were mere matters of faith, as I think it will: and 
is it poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of it here yourſelf, againſt the article 
of life and immortality, that Chriſt hath brought to light through the goſpel; 


and neither was, nor could be made out by natural reaſon without revelation ? 


But you will ſay, you ſpeak only of the ſoul; and your words are, that “it 
« is no eaſy matter to give an account, how the ſoul ſhould be capable of 


* immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial ſubſtance.” I grant it; but crave 


leave to ſay, that there is not any one of thoſe difficulties that are, or can be 
raiſed, about the manner how a material ſoul can be immortal, which do 
not as well reach the immortality of the body. 
Bor if it were not fo, I am ſure this principle of your Lordſhip's would 
reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reaſon finds it not eaſy to 
give an account how thoſe myſteries are; and which therefore, according to 
your principles, muſt be leſs credible than other articles, that create leſs dit- 
ficulty to the underſtanding. For your Lordſhip ſays, that you appeal to any 
man of ſenſe, whether to a man who thought by his principles he could from 
natural grounds demonſtrate the immortality of the foul, the finding the un- 
certainty of thoſe principles he went upon in point of reaſon, i. e. the find- 
ing he could not certainly prove it by natural reaſon, doth not weaken the 
credibility of that fundamental article, when it is conſidered purely as a mat- 
ter of faith. Which in effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a 
propoſition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural __ b 
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leſs credible than one that can: which ſeems to me to come very little ſhort 
of this, with due reverence be it ſpoken, that God is leſs to be believed when 
he affirms a propoſition that cannot be proved by natural reaſon, than when 
he propoſes what can be proved by it. The dire& contrary to which is my 
opinion; though you endeavour to make it good by theſe following words : 
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if the evidence of faith falls ſo much ſhort of that of reaſon, it muſt needs have. Anſw. 2. 
* leſs effect upon men's minds, when the ſubſerviency of reaſon is taken away; p. 20. 


« a$1it muſt be, when the grounds of certainty by reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at 
« all probable, that he who finds his reaſon deceive him in ſuch fundamental 
« points, ſhould have his faith ſtand firm and unmoveable on the account of 
«« revelation ?” Than which, I think, there are hardly plainer words to be 
found out, to declare, that the credibility of God's teſtimony depends on the 
natural evidence or probability of the things we receive from revelation, and 
riſes and falls with it; and that the truths of God, or the articles of mere 
faith, loſe ſo much of their credibility, as they want proof from reaſon : 
which if true, revelation may come to have no credibility at all. For if in 
this preſent caſe, the credibility of this propoſition, the ſouls of men ſhall 
live for ever, revealed in the ſcripture, be leſſened by confeſſing it cannot be 
demonſtratively proved from — 2 though it be aſſerted to be moſt highly 
probable; muſt not, by the ſame rule, its credibility dwindle away to 
nothing, if natural reaſon ſhould not be able to make it out to be ſo much 
as probable, or ſhould place the probability from natural principles on the 
other ſide? For if mere want of demonſtration leſſens the credibility of any 

opoſition divinely revealed, muſt not want of probability, or contrary pro- 

bility from natural reaſon, quite take away its credibility? Here at laſt it 
muſt end, if in any one caſe the veracity of God, and the credibility of the 
truths we receive from him by revelation, be ſubjected to the verdicts of hu- 
man reaſon, and be allowed to receive any acceſſion or diminution from 
other proofs, or want of other proofs of its certainty or probability. 

Ir this be your Lordſhip's way to promote religion, or defend its articles, 
I know not what argument the greateſt enemies of it could uſe, more effectual 
for the ſubverſion of thoſe you have undertaken to defend ; this being to re- 
ſolve all revelation perfectly and purely into natural reaſon, to bound its cre- 
dibility by that, and leave no room for faith in other things, than what can 
be accounted for by natural reaſon without revelation. 

Your Lordſhip inſiſts much upon it, as if I had contradicted what I had ſaid 
in my Eſſay, by ſaying, that upon my principles it cannot be demonſtratively 
proved, that it is an immaterial ſubſtance in us that thinks, however probable 
it be. He that will be at the pains to read that chapter of mine, and conſider 
it, will find, that my buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no harder to con- 
ceive an immaterial than a material ſubſtance; and that from the ideas of 
thought, and a power of moving of matter, which we experienced in ourſelves 


(ideas originally not belonging to matter as matter) there was no more difficulty to 


Anſw. 1. 
p. 48—54. 


conclude there was an immaterial ſubſtance in us, than that we had material parts. 


Theſe ideas of thinking, and power of moving of matter, I in another place 
ſhewed, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain knowledge of the exiſ 17 
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of an immaterial thinking being, in whom we have the idea of ſpirit in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe; in which ſenſe I alſo applied it to the ſoul, in that 23d chapter of 
my Eſſay: the eafily conceivable poſſibility, nay, great probability, that that 
thinking ſubſtance in us is immaterial, giving me ſufficient ground for it. In 
which ſenſe I ſhall think I may ſafely attribute it to the thinking ſubſtance in 
us, till your Lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my words, that it is im- 


poſſible it ſhould be immaterial. For I only ſay, that it is poſſible, i. e. involves 
no contradiction, that God the omnipotent immaterial ſpirit ſhould, if he 


pleaſes, give to ſome parcels of matter, diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a power cf 
thinking and moving: whichparcels of matter ſo endued with a power of think- 
ing and motion, might properly be called ſpirits, in contradiſtinction to 
unthinking matter. In all which, I preſume, there is no manner of contra- 
diction. 

I JusT1FIED my uſe of the word fpirit in that ſenſe, from the authorities 
of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word ſpiritus, from whence ſpirit 
is derived, to a ſoul as a thinking thing, without excluding materiality out of 
it. To which your Lordſhip replies, “ that Cicero, in his Tuſculan Queſ- 
tions, ſuppoſes the ſoul not to be a finer ſort of body, but of a different 
* nature from the body. — That he calls the body the priſon of the ſoul.— 
And fays that a wiſe man's buſineſs is to draw off his foul from his body.” 
And then your Lordſhip concludes, as is uſual, with a queſtion, “ is it poſſible 
* now to think ſo great a man looked on the ſoul but as a modification of the 
© body, which muſt be at an end with life?” Anſw. No; it is impoflible 


that a man of ſo good ſenſe as Tully, when he uſes the word corpus or 


body, for the groſs and viſible parts of a man, which he acknowledges to be 


&c. 

So ſpeaks En- 
nius: Ter- 
ra corpus 
* eſt, at mens 
ignis ef,” 


mortal; ſhould look on the ſoul to be a modification of that body, in a 
difcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade another, that it was im- 
mortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great men, ſuch as he was, are 
not wont ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. He had therefore no thought 
concerning the modification of the body of man in the caſe, he was not ſuch 
a trifler as to examine, whether the modification of the body of a man was 
immortal, when that body itſelf was mortal : and therefore that which he 


reports as Dicœarchus's opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning without any 


more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible enquiry, viz. 


What the ſoul was; to ſee whether from thence he could diſcover its im- 


mortality. But in all that diſcourſe in his firſt book of Tuſculan Queſtions, 
where he lays out ſo much of his reading and reaſon, there is not one ſyl- 


lable ſhewing the leaſt thought, that the foul was an immaterial ſubſtance; 


but many things directly to the contrary. 
IN DEE D (1. ) he ſhuts out the body, taken in the ſenſe he uſes corpus all 


along, for the ſenfible organical parts of a man, and is poſitive that is not 


the ſoul: and body in this ſenſe, taken fox the human body, he calls the 
priſon of the ſoul; and ſays a wiſe man, inſtancing Socrates and Cato, is 
glad of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But he no-where ſays any ſuch 
thing of matter: he calls not matter in general the priſon of the ſoul, nor 
talks a word of being ſeparate from it. 


3 | (2.) He 
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(2.) Hz concludes, that the ſoul is not like other things here below, made 
up of a compoſition of the elements, c. 27. 


(3.) He excludes the two groſs elements, earth and water, from being 
the ſoul, c. 26. | | 
So far he is clear and poſitive : but beyond this he is uncertain ; beyond 
this he could not get. For in ſome places he ſpeaks doubtfully, whether 
the ſoul be not air or fire: - anima fit animus igniſve neſcio,” c. 25. And 
therefore he agrees with Pancetius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is, as 
he calls it, “ inflam mata anima, inflamed air ;” and for this he gives ſeveral 
reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be a peculiar nature of its 
own, yet he is ſo far from thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19, that 
the admitting it to be of an aerial or igneous nature would not be incon- 
ſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. 
Tur which he ſeems moſt to incline to, is, that the ſoul was not at alt 
elementary, but was of the ſame ſubſtance with the heavens; which Ariſtotle, 
to diſtinguiſh from the four elements and the changeable bodies here below, 
which he ſuppoſed made up of them, called“ quinta eſſentia.“ That this 
was Tully's opinion, is plain from theſe words: “ ergo, animus, qui, ut ego 
* dico, divinus eſt, ut Euripides audet dicere deus; & quidem ſi deus, aut 
* anima aut ignis eſt, idem eſt animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura cœ- 
e leſtis & terra vacat & humore; fic utriuſque harum rerum humanus ani- 
&* mus eſt expers. Sin autem eſt quinta quædam natura ab Ariſtotele in- 
% ducta; primum hæc & deorum eſt & animorum. Hanc nos ſententiam 
“ ſecuti, his ipſis verbis in conſolatione hæc expreſſimus, c. 26. And 
then he goes on, c. 27, to repeat thoſe his own words, which your Lordſhip 
has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in his treatiſe * de conſo- 
« latione,” the ſoul not to have its original from the earth, or to be mixed 
or made of any thing earthly ; but had faid, ** Singularis eſt igitur quædam 
natura & vis animi ſejuncta ab his uſitatis notiſque naturis.” Whereby, 
he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariſtotle's “ quinta eſſentia;” which being 
unmixed, being that of which the gods and ſouls conſiſted, he calls it“ di- 
“ vinum, cceleſte,” and concludes it eternal; it being, as he ſpeaks, ** ſe- 
«« junta ab omni mortali concretione.” From which it is clear, that in all 
his enquiry about the ſubſtance of the ſoul, his thoughts went not beyond 
the four elements, or Ariſtotle's © quinta eſſentia, to look for it. In all 
which there is nothing of immateriality, but quite the contrary. 
He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe men have always been) that the 
foul was immortal; but for that, it is plain, he never thought of its immate- 
riality, but as the eaſtern people do, who belieye the ſoul. to be immortal, but 
have nevertheleſs no thought, no conception of its immateriality. It is remark- 
able, what a very conſiderable and judicious author ſays in the caſe: No opi- Loubere du 
nion, ſays he, has been ſo univerſally received, as that of the immortality of S * 
« the ſoul; but its immateriality is a truth, the knowledge whereof has not 040 BY 
„ ſpread ſo far. And indeed it is extremely difficult to let into the mind 
* of a Siamite the idea of a pure ſpirit. This the miſſionaries, who have been 
« longeſt among them, are. poſitive in: all. the pagans of the caſt do truly 


<< believe, 
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believe, that there remains ſomething of a man after his death, which 
ſubſiſts independently and ſeparately from his body. But they give ex- 
tenſion and figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all the ſame 
members, all the ſame ſubſtances, both ſolid and liquid, which our bodies 
* are compoſed of. They only ſuppoſe that the ſouls are of a matter ſubtile 

enough to eſcape being ſeen or handled. —Such were the ſhades and the 
manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by theſe figures of the 
ſouls, anſwerable to thoſe of the bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed Aneas knew 
« Palinurus, Dido, and Anchiſes, in the other world.” 


_ Tris gentleman was not a man that travelled into thoſe parts for his plea- 


| ſure, and to have the opportunity to tell ſtrange ſtories, collected by chance, 


when he returned; but one choſen on purpoſe (and it ſeems well choſen for 
the purpoſe) to enquire into the fingularities of Siam. And he has fo well 
acquitted himſelf of the commiſhon, which his epiſtle dedicatory tells us he 
had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable there; that had 
we but ſuch an account of other countries of the eaſt, as he has given us of 
this kingdom, which he was an envoy to, we ſhould be much better acquainted 
than we are, with the manners, notions, and religions of that part of the world, 
inhabited by civilized nations, who want neither good ſenſe nor acuteneſs 
of reaſon, though not caſt into the mould of the logick and philoſophy of 
our ſchools, ; | 
Bor to return to Cicero: it is plain, that in his enquiries about the ſoul 
his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the expreſſions, that dro 
from him in ſeveral places of this book, evidently ſhew : for example, that 
the ſouls of excellent men and women aſcended into heaven ; of others, that 
they remained here on earth, c. 12. that the ſoul is hot, and warms the body: 
that at its leaving the body, it penetrates and divides, and breaks through our 
thick, cloudy, moiſt air: that it ſtops in the region of fire, and aſcends no 
farther, the equality of warmth and weight making that its proper place, where 
it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the fame things, wherewith the ſtars are 
nourifhed and ſuſtained; and that by the convenience of its neighbourhood, it 
ſhall there have a clearer view and fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, 
c. 19. that the ſoul alſo from this height ſhall have-a-pleaſant and fairer pro- 
ſpect of the globe of the earth, the diſpoſition of whoſe parts will then lie before 
it in one view, c. 20. that it is hard to determine what conformation, ſize, and 
place the ſoul has in the body: that it is too ſubtile to be ſeen : that it is in 
the human body as in a houſe, or a veſſel, or a receptacle, c. 22. all which are 
expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them had not in his 


mind ſeparated materiality from the idea of the ſoul. 


IT may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this, which we find in c. 19, 


is ſaid upon the principles of thoſe who would have the foul to be © anima 
* inflammata, inflamed air.” I grant it: but it is alſo to be obſerved, that 
in this 19th, and the two following chapters, he does not only not deny, but 


even admits, that ſo material a thing as inflamed air may think. 
Tux truth of the caſe in ſhort is this: Cicero was willing to believe the ſoul 
immortal, but when he ſought in the nature of the ſoul itfelf ſomething K 
ö | FS | eſtabli 
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eſtabliſh this his belief into a certainty of it, he found himſelf at a loſs. 
He confeſſed he knew not what the foul was; but the not knowing what 
it was, he argues, c. 2, was no reaſon to conclude it was not. And there- 
upon he proceeds to the repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6th book de 
Repub. concerning the foul. The argument, which borrowed from Plato 
he there makes uſe of, if it have any force in it, not only proves the ſoul to 
be immortal, but more than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true : 
for it proves it to be eternal, and without beginning, as well as without 
end; ** neque nata certe eſt, & æterna eſt,” ſays he. 

InDeED from the faculties of the ſoul he concludes right, that it is of di- 
vine original: but as to the ſubſtance of the ſoul, he at the end of this diſ- 
courſe concerning its faculties, c. 25, as well as at the beginning of it, c. 22, 
is not aſhamed to own his ignorance of what it is: “ anima fit animus, ig- 
© niſve; nec me pudet ut iſtos, fateri neſcire quod neſciam. IIlud, ſi ulla 
te alia de re obſcura aftirmare poſſum, five anima, five ignis fit animus, eum 
« jurarem eſſe divinum,” c. 25. So that all the certainty he could attain 
to about the ſoul, was, that he was confident there was ſomething divine in 
it; i. e. there were faculties in the ſoul that could not reſult from the na- 
ture of matter, but muſt have their original from a divine power : but yet 
thoſe qualities, as divine as they were, he acknowledged might be placed in 
breath or fire, which I think your Lordſhip will not deny to be material 
ſubſtances. So that all thoſe divine qualities, which he ſo much and fo 
juſtly extols in the foul, led him not, as appears, ſo much as to any the 


leaſt thought of immateriality. This is demonſtration, that he built them 


not upon an excluſion of materiality out of the ſoul ; for he avowedly pro- 
feſſes, he does not know but breath or fire might be this thinking thing in 
us: and in all his conſiderations about the ſubſtance of the ſoul itſelf, he 
ſtuck in air or fire, or Ariſtotle's “ quinta eſſentia; for beyond thoſe, it is 
evident, he went not. | | | 

BuT with all his proofs out of Plato, to whoſe authority he defers ſo much, 
with all the arguments his vaſt reading and great parts could furniſh him with 
for the immortality of the ſoul, he was ſo little ſatisfied, ſo far from being 
certain, ſo far from any thought that he had, or could prove it, that he over 
and over again profeſles his ignorance and doubt of it. In the beginning he 
enumerates the ſeveral opinions of the philoſophers, which he had well ſtudied. 
about it; and then, full of certainty, ſays, ** harum ſententiarum quæ vera 
* fit, deus aliquis videret, quæ veri fimillima magna queſtio,” c. 11. And 
towards the latter end having gone them all over again, and one after another 
examined them, he profeſſes himſelf {till at a loſs, not knowing on which to 
pitch, nor what to determine: Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens non- 
* nunquam hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplandi diligentiamomittimus. 
* Itaque dubitans, circumſpectans, hefitans, multa adverſa revertens tanquam 
in rate in mari immenſo, noſtra vehitur oratio,” c. 30. And to conclude 
this argument, when the perſon he introduces as diſcourſing with him, tells 
him he is reſolved to keep firm to the belief of immortality ; Tully anſwers, 
c. 82. © Laudo id quidem, etſi nihil animis oportet confidere; movemur enim 


„ ſxpe 
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ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo, labamus, mutamuſque ſententiam clar ioribus 
„ etiam in rebus; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas.“ 
So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the ſpirit of truth, that though 
the light of nature gave ſome obſcure glimmering, ſome uncertain hopes of 
a future ſtate; yet human reaſon could attain to no clearneſs, no certaint 
2 Tim. i. 10. about it, but that it was“ JesUs CuRISTH alone who had brought life and 
ü „ immortality to light through the Goſpel.” Though we are now told, 
that to own the inability of natural reaſon to bring immortality to light, or, 
which paſſes for the ſame, to own principles upon which the immateriality 
of the Ful (and, as it is urged, conſequently its immortality) cannot he 
- demonſtratively proved; does leſſen the belief of this article of revelation, 
which Jesus CHRIST alone has brought to light, and which conſequently 
the ſcripture aſſures us is eſtabliſhed and made certain only by revelation. 
This would not perhaps have ſeemed ſtrange from thoſe who are juſtly com- 
plained of, for lighting the revelation of the Goſpel, and therefore would 
not be much regarded, if they ſhould contradict ſo plain a text of ſcripture 
in favour of their all-ſufficient reaſon : but what uſe the promoters of ſcep- 
. ticiſm and infidelity, in an age ſo much ſuſpected by your Lordſhip, 
may make of what comes from one of your great authority and learning, 
may deſerve your conſideration. 
Ap thus, my Lord, I hope I have ſatisfied you concerning Cicero's opi- 
nion about the ſoul, in his firſt book of Tuſculan Queſtions; which though 
J eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no ſtranger to, yet I humbly 
conceive you have not ſhewn (and upon a careful peruſal of that treatiſe again, 
I think I may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one word in it, that expreſſes any 
thing like a notion in Tully of the ſoul's immateriality, or its being an im- 
material ſubſtance. ; JOEY 
Anſw. 1. FRoM what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordſhip concludes, “ that he 
p. 62, 63. 4 no more than Cicero does me any kindneſs in this matter, being both aſ- 
« ſertors of the ſoul's immortality,” My Lord, were not the queſtion of 
the ſoul's immateriality, according to cuſtom, changed here into that of its 
immortality, which I am no leſs an aflertor of than either of them, Cicero 
and Virgil do me all the kindneſs I defired of them in this matter; and that 
was to ſhew, that they attributed the word “ ſpiritus to the foul of man, 
__- __ without any thought of its immateriality : and this the verſes you yourſelf 
Encid. 4. bring out of Virgil, | 
385. | | | 
| « Et cum frigida mors anime ſeduxerit artus 
% Omnibus umbra locis adero, dabis improbe pœnas;“ 


confirm, as well as thoſe-1 quoted out of his 6th book : and for this mon- 
fieur de la Loubere ſhall be my witneſs, in the words above ſet down out of 
him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe. amongſt the heathens of our 
days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the antient Greeks and Romans, 


who thought the ſouls or ghoſts of men departed did not die with body, 
| 0 p witnout 


= 
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without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the latter being much | 10 
more incomprehenſible to them than the former. And what Virgil's notion Wh 
of the ſoul is, and that corpus, when put in contradiſtinction to the ſou], | 
ſignifies nothing but the groſs tenement of fleſh and bones, is evident from 

this verſe of his Aneid. 6, where he calls the ſouls which yet were viſible, 


— £ Tenues fine corpore vitæ.“ 


Your Lordſhip's anſwer concerning what it ſaid, Eccleſ. xiii, turns wholly Ancw. ». 
upon Solomon's taking the ſoul to be immortal, which was not what I queſ- P. 64, 65. 
tioned : all that I quoted that place for, was to ſhew, that ſpirit in Engliſh 
might properly be applied to the ſoul, without any notion of its immateriality. 
as M1 was by Solomon; which whether he thought the ſouls of men to be 
immaterial, does little appear in that paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the ſouls 
of men and beaſts together, as he does. But farther, what I contended for, 
is evident from that place, in that the word ſpirit is there applied, by our 
tranſlators, to the ſouls of beaſts, which your Lordſhip, I think, does not 
rank amongſt the immaterial, and conſequently immortal ſpirits, though they 
have ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. 

Bur you ſay, if the ſoul. be not of itſelf a free thinking ſubſtance, you Anf. 1. p. 65. 
« do not ſee what foundation there is in nature for a day of judgment.” Anſ. 
Though the heathen world did not of old, nor do to this day, ſee a founda- 
tion in nature for a day of judgment; yet in revelation, if that will ſatisfy 
your Lordſhip, every one may ſee a foundation for a day of judgment, becauſe 
God has poſitively declared it; though God has not by that revelation taught 
us, what the ſubſtance of the ſoul is; nor has any where ſaid, that the ſoul of 
itſelf is a free agent. Whatſoever any created ſubſtance is, it is not of itſelf, 
but is by the good pleaſure of its creator: whatever degrees of perfection it 
has, it has from the bountiful hand of its maker. For it is true, in a natural 
as well as a ſpiritual ſenſe, what St. Paul ſays, not that we are ſufficient of 2 Cor. iii. 5. 
% ourſelves to think any thing as of ourſelves, but our ſufficiency is of 
od.“ | | 
Bor your Lordſhip, as I gueſs by your following words, would argue, 
that a material ſubſtance cannot be a free agent; whereby I ſuppoſe you 
only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive how a- ſolid ſubſtance ſhould 
begin, ſtop, or change its own motion. To which give me leave to anſwer, 
that when you can make it conceivable, how any created, finite, dependent 
ſabſtance, can move itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own motion, which it muſt, 
to be a free agent; I ſuppoſe you will find.it no harder for God to beſtow 
this power on a ſolid; than an unſolid created ſubſtance. Tully, in the place NN 
above- quoted, could not conceive this power to be in any thing, but what 4 10 
was from eternity : cum pateat igitur æternum 1d eſſe quod ſeipſum mo- 
« vyeat, quis eſt qui hanc naturam animis eſſe tributam neget? But though 
you cannot ſee how any created ſubſtance, ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free 
agent (pardon. me, my Lord, if I put in both till your Lordſhip pleaſe to 
VOL. I. + explain 
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you conclude, that then my grounds of certainty from ideas are 2 
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explain it of either, and ſhew the manner how either of them can, of itſelf, 
move itſelf or any thing elſe) yet I do not think you will fo far deny men to 
be free agents, from the difficulty there is to ſee how they are free agents, as 
to doubt whether there be a foundation enough for a day of judgment. 

IT is not for me to judge how far your Lordſhip's ſpeculations reach: but 
finding in myſelf nothing to be truer than what the wiſe Solomon tells me: 
* as thou knoweſt not what is the way of the ſpirit, nor how the bones do 
« grow in the womb of her that is with child; even ſo thou knoweſt not the 
„ works of God who maketh all things:” I gratefully receive and rejoice in 
the light of revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many things, the manner 
whereof my poor reaſon can by no means make out to me: omnipotency, I 
know, can do any thing that contains it in no contradiction; ſo that I readily 
believe whatever God has declared, though my reaſon find difficulties in it, 
which it cannot maſter. As in the preſent caſe, God having revealed that 
there ſhall be a day of judgment, I think that foundation enough, to conclude 
men are free enough to be made anſwerable for their actions, and to receive 
according to what they have done ; though how man is a free agent, ſurpaſs 
my explication or comprehenſion. 

Is anſwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke, your Lordſhip aſks, 
„ whether from theſe words of our Saviour, it follows that a ſpirit is only an 
«« appearance? I anſwer, No; nor do I know who drew ſuch an inference 
from them: but it follows, that in apparitions there is ſomething that appears, 
and that that which appears is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this was pro- 
perly called Irena, and was often looked upon by thoſe, who called it 
Arena in Greek, and now call it ſpirit in Engliſh, to be the ghoſt or foul 
of one departed : which, I humbly conceive, juſtifies my uſe of the word 
ſpirit, for a thinking voluntary agent, whether material or immaterial. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, that I grant, that it cannot, upon theſe principles, 
be demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual ſubſtance in us is immaterial : from whence 


„ given up. This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, I 

13 . occaſion — er Pa 2 3 all ſee the force of 

this argument. I acknowledge, that this or that propoſition cannot upon 

my principles be demonſtrated; ergo, I grant this propoſition to be falſe, 

that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement: 

of ideas: for that is my ground of certainty, and till that be given up, my 
nds of certainty are not given up. ' 

. You farther tell me, that I fay, the ſoul's immateriality may be proved pro- 
bable to the higheſt degree, to which your Lordſhip replies, that is not the 
point: for it is not probability, but certainty, that you are promiſed in this 
«© way of ideas, and that the foundation of our knowledge and real certainty 
lies in them; and it is dwindled into a probability at laſt?” This is alſo what 


your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to object to me more than once, that I 


promiſed certainty. I would be glad to know in what words this promiſe is. 


wade, and where it ſtands, for I love ta.be a man of my ward. I have indeed told 


wherein 
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wherein I think certainty, real certainty does conſiſt, as far as any one at- 
tains it; and I do not yet, from any thing your Lordſhip has Aid againſt it, ky, 
find any reaſon to change my opinion therein : but I do not remember that 1 
I promiſed certainty in this queſtion, concerning the ſoul's immateriality, 11 
or in any of thoſe propoſitions, wherein you thinking I come ſhort of cer- | 
tainty, infer from thence, that my way of certainty by ideas is given up. | 
j 


And I am fo far from promiſing certainty in all things, that I am accuſed 
by your Lordſhip of ſcepticiſm, for ſetting too narrow bounds to our know- 
ledge and certainty. Why therefore your Lordſhip aſks me, ** and is the 0 
of «© certainty ” [of the ſoul's being immaterial] “ dwindled into a probabilit 
175 « at laſt?“ will be hard to ſee a reaſon for, till you can ſhew that I — | 
| ed to demonſtrate that it is immaterial; or that others, upon their principles 

without ideas, being able to demonſtrate it immaterial, it comes to dwindle 

„ into bare probability, upon my principles by ideas. 

Ox thing more I am obliged to take notice of. I have ſaid, that the Let. 1. p. 113. 
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0 belief of God being the foundation of all religion and genuine morality, I 0 
5 « thought no arguments, that are made uſe of to work the perſuaſion of a lf 
/ = « God into men's minds, ſhould be invalidated, which, I grant, is of ill 

> « conſequence.” To which words of mine I find, according to your parti- any. 1. 

. cular favour to me, this reply: that here I muſt give your Lordſhip leave p. 89. 

4 * to aſk me, what I think of the univerſal conſent of mankind, as to the 

. « being of God? Hath not this been made ule of as an argument, not only 

bb by Chriſtians, but by the wiſeſt and greateſt men among the heathens ? 

1 « And what then would I think of one who ſhould go about to invali- 


« date this argument? And that by proving, that it hath been diſcovered 
t in theſe latter ages by navigation, that there are whole nations at the 
he 4 bay of Soldania, in Brafil, in the Caribbee-iſlands and Paraquaria, among 
We: «© whom there was found no notion of a God: and even the author of the 
% Eſſay of Human Underſtanding hath done this.” 

To this your queſtion, my Lord, I anſwer, that I think that the univer- 
ſal conſent of mankind, as to the being of a God, amounts to thus much, 
that the vaſtly greater majority of mankind have, in all ages of the world, 
actually believed a God ; that the majority of the remaining part have not 
actually diſbelieved it, and conſequently thoſe who have actually oppoſed the 
belief of a God, have truly been very few. So that comparing thoſe that 
have actually diſbelieved with thoſe who have actually believed a God, their 
number is ſo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this incomparably greater ma- 
jority of thoſe who have owned the belief of a God, it may be ſaid to be the 
univerſal conſent of mankind. 

THis is all the univerſal conſent which truth of matter of fact will allow, 
and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a God. But if any one 
would extend it farther, and ſpeak deceitfully for God; if this univerſality 
ſhould be urged in a ſtrict ſenſe, not for much the majority, but for a general 
conſent of every one, even to a man, in all ages and countries: this would 
make it either no argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and uneceſſary one. For 
. 24 | if 
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if any one deny a God, ſuch a perfect univerſality of conſent is deſtroyed ; 
and if no-body does deny a God, what need of arguments to convince 


atheiſts ? 


I wouLD crave leave to aſk your Lordſhip, were there ever in the world 
any atheiſt or no? If there were not, what need is there of raiſing a queſ- 


tion about the being of a God, when no- body queſtions it? What need of 
proviſional arguments againſt a fault, from which mankind are ſo wholl 
free; and which, by an univerſal conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure 


from ? If you ſay (as I doubt not but you will) that there have been atheiſts 


in the world, then your Lordſhip's univerſal conſent reduces itſelf to only a 
great majority ; and then make that majority as great as you will, what I 


have ſaid in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves it in its full force, and 


I have not ſaid one word that does in the leaſt invalidate this argument for a 


God. The argument I was upon there, was to ſhew, that the idea of God 
was not innate; and to my purpoſe it was ſufficient if there were but a leſs 


number found in the world, who had no idea of God, than your Lordſhip 


will allow there have been of profeſſed atheiſts : for whatſoever is innate, 
muſt be univerſal in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; one exception is a ſufficient proof 
againſt it. So that all that I ſaid, and which was quite to another purpoſe, 
did not at all tend, nor can be made uſe of to invalidate the argument for a 
deity, grounded on ſuch an univerſal conſent as your Lordſhip, and all that 
build on it muſt own, which is only a very diſproportioned majority : ſuch 


an univerſal conſent my argument there neither affirms nor requires to be leſs, 


than you will be pleaſed to allow it. Your Lordſhip therefore might, with- 
out any prejudice to thoſe declarations of good-will and favour you have for 


the author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, have ſpared the mention- 


ing his quoting authors that are in print, for matters of fact, to quite ano- 
ther purpoſe, “ as going about to invalidate the argument for a deity from 
« the univerſal conſent of mankind ;” fince he leaves that univerſal conſent 
as entire, and as large as you yourſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But 


here I have no reaſon to be ſorry that your Loop has given me this occa- 


ſion for the vindication of this paſſage of my book, if there ſhould be an 
one beſides your Lordſhip who ſhould fo far miſtake it, as to think it in the 
leaſt invalidates the argument for a God, from the uniyerſal conſent of man- 


kind. 


BuT becauſe you queſtion the credibility of thoſe authors I have quoted, 
which, you ſay in the next paragraph, were very ill choſen ; I will crave leave 
to ſay, that he whom I relied on for his teſtimony concerning the Hottentots of 
Soldania, was no leſs a man than an ambaſſador from the king of England to 
the Great Mogul: of whoſe relation, Monſieur Thevenot, no ill judge in 
the caſe, had ſo great an eſteem, that he was at the pains to tranſlate it into 
French, and publiſh it in his (which is counted no-unjudicious) collection of 
travels. But to intercede with your Lordſhip for a little more favourable al- 
lowance of credit to Sir Thomas Roe's relation, Coore, an inhabitant of the 


country who could ſpeak Engliſh, aſſured Mr. Terry, that they of Soldania 


had no God. But if he too have the. ill luck to find no credit with you, I hope 
you will be a little more favourable to a divine of the church of En {and now 
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living, and admit of his teſtimony in confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe's. 
This worthy gentleman, in the relation of his voyage to Surat, printed but 
two years ſince, ſpeaking of the ſame people, has theſe words: „they are 
e ſunk even below idolatry, are deſtitute of both prieſt and temple, and ſav- 
« ing a little ſhew of rejoicing, which is made at the full and new moon, 
* have loſt all kind of religious devotion. Nature has ſo richly provided 
«-for their convenience in this life, that they have drowned. all ſenſe of the 
« God of it, and are grown quite careleſs of the next.” | 
Bur to provide againſt the cleareſt evidence of atheiſm in theſe people, 
ou ſay, that the account given of them makes them not fit to be a ſtand- 


ard for the ſenſe of mankind.” This, I think, may paſs for nothing, till 


ſome body be found, that makes them to be a ſtandard for the ſenſe of man- 
kind: all the uſe I made of them was to ſhew, that there were men in the 
world that had no innate idea of a God. But to keep fomething like an ar- 
gument going (for what will not that do?) you go near denying thoſe Cafers 
to be men: what elſe do theſe words ſignify ? „a people fo ſtrangely bereft 
« of common ſenſe, that they can hardly be reckoned among mankind; as 
« appears by the beſt accounts of the Cafers of Soldania,” &c. I hope if 
any of them were called Peter, James, or John, it would be paſt ſcruple that 
they were men; however Courvee, Wewena, and Couſheda, and thoſe 
others who had names, that had no place in your Nomenclator, would 
hardly paſs muſter with your Lordſhip. 


Mr. Oving- 
ton, p. 489. 


Anſw. 1. 
p. 90. 


Ibid. 


My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yourſelf ſay here 


may be a motive to you to conſider, that what you have laid ſuch ſtreſs on, 
concerning the general nature of man, as a real being, and the ſubject of pro- 

rties, amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing of ſpecies; ſince you your- 
ſelf own that there may be individuals, wherein there is a common nature 
with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of them: whereby you are ſo lit- 
tle able to know of which of the ranks or ſorts they are, into which you ſay, 
« God has ordered beings, and which he hath diſtinguiſhed by eſſential pro- 
« perties, that you are in doubt whether they ought to be reckoned among 


„ mankind or no.” 


Glyx me leave now to think, my Lord, that I have given an anſwer to 
all, that is any way material in either of the letters you have honoured me 
with. If there be any argument which you think of weight, that you find 
omitted, upon the leaſt intimation from your Lordſhip where it is, I promiſe 
to conſider it, and to endeavour to give you ſatisfaction concerning it, either 
by owning my conviction, or ſhewing what hinders it. This reſpect I ſhall 
think due from me to your Lordſhip: though I know better to employ the 
little time my buſineſs and health afford me, than to trouble myſelf with the 
little cavillers, who may either be ſet on, or be forward (in hope to recom- 


mend themſelves) to meddle in this controverſy. 


BEFORE. 


P. 1685. 


774 Mr. Locxz's ſecond Reply, &c. 


Bryonx I conclude, it is fit I take notice of the obligation I have to you, 
for the pains you have been at about my Eflay, which I conclude could not 
have been any way ſo effectually recommended to the world, as by your 
manner of writing againſt it. And fince your Lordſhip's ſharp ſight, fo care. 
fully employed for its correction, has, as T humbly conceive, found no faults 
in it, which your Lordſhip's great endeavours this way have made out to 
be really there; I hope I may preſume it will paſs the better in the world, 
and the judgment of all conſidering men, and make it for the future ſtand 


better even in your Lordſhip's opinion. I beg your Lordſhip's pardon for 
this long trouble, and am, 


Oates, Ma 
ws, May 4, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt humble, and 


Moſt obedient Servant, 


Joun Locke. 
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A 
DEFENCE of Mr. Locker's OPINION 


CONCERNING 


PERSONAL IDENTITY. | 


BS HE candid Author of a late Eſſay upon perſonal identity cannot 

juſtly be offended with any attempt to explain and vindicate Mr. 
Locke's hypotheſis, if it is carried on in the ſame ſpirit, though it ſhould 
2 be attended with the overthrow of ſome of his own favourite notions ; ſince 
3 he owns that it is of conſequence to form right opinions on this point: 
2. which was indeed once deemed an important one, how little ſoever ſuch 
8 may be regarded now-a-days. I ſhall proceed therefore, without farther 
9 | apology, to ſettle the terms of this queſtion, and endeavour to ſtate it ſo as. 
/ 


to bring matters to a ſhort and clear determination. 
1 Now the word Perſon, as is well obſerved by Mr. Locke (the diſtinguiſh- 
7 ing excellence of whoſe writings conſiſts in ſticking cloſe to the point in 
oy hand, and ſtriking out all foreign and impertinent conſiderations) is pro- 
perly a forenſie term, and here to be uſed in the ſtrict forenſick ſenſe, de- 
noting ſome ſuch quality or modification in man as denominates him a moral. 
agent, or an accountable creature; renders him the proper ſubject of Laus, 
and a true object of Rewards or Puniſhments. When we apply it to any 
man, we do not treat of him abſolutely, and in groſs ; but under a parti-- 
cular relation or preciſion ; we do not comprehend or concern ourſelves. 
about the ſeveral inherent properties which accompany him in real exiſtence,, 
which go to the making up the whole complex notion of an active and. 
intelligent Being; but arbitrarily abſtract one ſingle quality or mode from. 
all the reſt, and view him under that diſtin& preciſion only which points: 
out the idea above-mentioned, excluſive of every other idea that may belong 
to him in any other view, either as ſubſtance, quality, or mode. And there- 
fore the conſideration of this ſame quality, or qualification, will not be 
altered by any others of which he may be poſſeſſed; but remains the ſame 
whatever he ſhall conſiſt of beſides: whether his ſoul be a material or im- 
material ſubſtance, or no ſubſtance at all, as may appear from examining, 
the import of theſe pronouns, I. thou, he, &c. [the grammatical meaning of 
ſuch words generally pointing out the true origin of our ideas primarily 


annexed. to them] which both in their original ſenſe and common accepta- : 
5 tion 
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annexed to ſuch fact, could it at the ſame time be as plainly made out, that 


fer the murders, &c. becauſe they poſſibly may be conſcious of them, and 
yet that conſciouſneſs not appear; but that ſuch evils may be more effectu- 


An enquiry after the identity of ſuch perſon will be, whether at different 


times he is, or how he can be, and know himſelf to be the ſame in that 


is not admiſſible in excuſe for another; as in caſes of drunkenneſs, violent 
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tan wo purely perſonal terms, and as ſuch lead to no farther conſideration 


either of ſoul or body; nay, ſometimes are diſtinguiſhed from both, as in 
the following line, n | h 


Linquebant dulces animas, aut zgra trahebant 
Corpora. * | 


reſpe&, or equally ſubjected to the very fame relations and conſequent ob- 
ligations which he was under formerly, and in which he ſtill perceives himſelf 
to be involved, whenever he reflects upon himſelf and them. This we ſhall 
find to conſiſt in nothing more, than his becoming ſenſible at different times 
of what he had thought or done before; and being as fully convinced that 
he then thought or did it, as he now is of his preſent thoughts, acts, or 
exiſtence. |. Th | 1 e | 

. BeyonD this we neither can, nor need go for evidence in any thing; this, 
we ſhall ſoon ſee, 'is the clear and only medium through which diſtant things 
can be diſcovered and compared together ; which at the ſame time ſuffici- 
ently aſcertains and eſtabliſhes their ſeveral natures and realities reſpeCtively ; 
fo far as they relate to ourſelves and to each other: or if this ſhould not be 
eſteemed ſufficient to that end, we ſhall find, in the laſt place, that there is 
nothing elſe left for it. This diſtinct conſciouſneſs of our paſt actions, from 
whence ariſe all the ideas of merit and demerit, will —_—_ undoubtedly be 
regarded with the ſtrĩcteſt exactneſs in foro divino; and indeed has its due 
weight in foro humano, whenever it can be with certainty determined : 
wherever this appears to be wanting, all judicial proceedings are at an end. 
How plain ſoever any criminal act were, the man would now-a-days be ac- 
quitted from guilt in the commiſſion of it, and diſcharged from the penalties 


he was incapable of knowing what he did, or is now under a. like ee 
of recollecting it. And it would be held a ſufficient reaſon for ſuch acquittal, 
that the puniſhment, or perſecution of a creature in theſe circumſtances, 
could not anſwer the end propoſed by ſociety in puniſhment, viz. the pre- 
vention of. evil, the only end that I know. of, which can juſtify puniſhments 
in any caſe. The reaſon then why ſuch a plea has uſually ſo ſmall regard 
paid to it in courts of juſtice, is, I apprehend, either the difficulty of having 
this incapacity proved with the ſame clearneſs that the fact itſelf is eſta- 
bliſhed ; or the common maxim that one crime, or criminal indiſpoſition, 


paſſion, killing or maiming. men by miſtake when one is engaged in an un- 
lawful purſuit, &c. Or in ſome of theſe: caſes perhaps men are not punithed 


ally prevented by ſtriking at the remoter cauſe, i. e. exciting a ſalutary terror 
of thoſe confeſſedly evil practices and habits, which are often found to ter- 


minate 
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minate in ſuch fatal effects. A kind of injuſtice is here indeed committed 
by ſociety, which we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe will be admitted in foro 
diuino, and ſome worle inſtances may be ſeen in our ſtatute books. By the 
23 of Hex. 8. a man becoming lunatick after an act of treaſon ſhall be liable 


to be arraigned, tried, and executed. But Hale “ in his P. C. C. fays, * Hale P. C. 
That if a traitor becomes non compos before conviction he ſhall not be ar- 10. 
raigned ; if after conviction, he ſhall not be executed: and Hawkins + +Hawk.P.C. 
* obſerves the ſame concerning thoſe who have committed any capital of- C. 


fences. 

In human courts, which cannot always dive into the hearts of men and 
diſcoyer the true ſprings of action, nor conſequently weigh the effects and 
operations of each in an equal balance; in this ſtate of ignorance and uncer- 
tainty, ſuch a notorious indiſpoſition as that of drunkenneſs, v. g. being 
generally a great fault in itſelf, is ſeldom allowed in extenuation of ſuch 
others as are committed under its influence; nor indeed does it, I believe, 
often produce any new, materially different trains of thinking, or totally 
obliterate the old ones; but where this is really ſo, the Deity would make 
juſt abatement for ſuch defect or diſability, as was at the time both uncon- 
querable and unavoidable ; nor can we properly impute actions conſequent 
upon any real diſorder of the rational faculties, howſoever that diſorder might 
have been contracted ; and therefore all animadverſions upon them muſt be in 
vain: nor is a man punithable for any thing beſide the bare act of contract- 
ing ſuch diſorder, or for the original cauſe of this diſability, how great or 
durable ſoever; the dangerous conſequences of which he did, or might 
foreſee. As is the caſe in, ſome other confirmed habits, viz. that of ſwear- 
ing, &c. which often operate mechanically and unperceived, and in which 
therefore all the moral turpitude (or what is ſo accounted) ariſing from 
them, never can reach beyond the fountain-head from whence they are de- 
rived, and from which all the effects of them naturally, and even neceſſarily 
flow. We muſt therefore conclude in general, that a perſon's guilt is eſti- 
mated according to his paſt and preſent conſciouſneſs of the offence, and of 


his having been the author of it. Nor is it merely his having forgotten Þ* the tEy,p.2;. 


thing, but his having ſo far loſt the notion of it out of his mind, that how 
frequently ſoever, or in what forcible manner ſoever, it may be preſented 
to him again, he lies under an utter incapacity of becoming ſenſible and 
ſatisfied that he was ever privy to it before, which is affirmed to render this 
thing really none of his, or wholly exculpate him when called to anſwer for 
it, Suppoſe this ſame conſciouſneſs to return, his accountableneſs (call it 
perſonality, or what you pleaſe) will return along with it: that is, the in- 
fliction * evil upon him will now an{wer ſome purpoſe, and therefore he 
muſt be conſidered as now liable to it. Thus ſome wholly loſe the uſe of 
their intellectual faculties for a time, and recover them at intervals. In ſuck: 
caſes they are conſidered as puniſhable by laws, and ſo declared by juries, 
in proportion to the probability of their being conſcious of the fact. Others. 
he under a partial deprivation of ſome one faculty for certain periods, while 
they continue to enjoy the reſt in tolerable perfection. I knew a learned 
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man, who was ſaid to recolle& with eaſe ſubjects upon which he had written, 


or any others that had been diſcuſſed before the laſt ten or fifteen years ; 


could reaſon freely, and readily turn to the Authors he had read upon them; 
but take him into the latter part of his life, and all was blank; when any 
late incidents were repeated to him, he would only ſtare at you, nor could 
he be made ſenſible of any one modern occurrence however ſtrongly repre- 
ſented to him. Was this man equally anſwerable for all tranſactions within 
the laſt period of his life, as for thoſe in the firſt? Or if he could have been 
made ſenſible of the latter part, but had irrecoverably loſt the former; could 
that former part have been in like manner imputed to him? Surely not. And 
the reaſon plainly 1s, becauſe ſociety could find no advantage from conſidering 
him as accountable in either caſe. Which ſhews perſonality to be ſolely a crea- 
ture of ſociety, an abſtract conſideration of man, neceſſary for the mutual benefit 
of him and his fellows; i. e. a mere forenſick term; and to enquire after its 
criterion or conſtituent, is to enquire in what circumſtances ſocieties or civil 
combinations of men have in fa# agreed to inflict evil upon individuals, in 


ordar to prevent evils to the whole body from any irregular member. Dail 


experience ſhews, that they always make conſciouſneſs of the fact a neceſſa 
requiſite in ſuch puniſhment, and that all enquiry relates to the probabilit 
of ſuch conſciouſneſs. The execution of Divine Juſtice muſt proceed in the 
ſame manner. The Deity inflicts evil with a ſettled view to ſome end; and 
no end worthy of him can be anſwered by inflifting-it as a puniſhment, unleſs 
to prevent other evils. Such end may be anſwered, if the patient is con- 
ſcious, or can be made conſcious of the fact, but not otherwiſe. And whence 
then does this difference in any one's moral capacity ariſe, but from that plain 
diverſity in his natural one? from his abſolute irretrievable want of conſci- 
ouſneſs in one caſe, and not in the other. Suppoſe now that one in the for- 
mer condition kills a man; that he, or ſome part of what we call 4/1, was 
never ſo notoriouſly the inſtrument, or occation of that death; yet if he 
was either then inſenſible of the fact, or afterwards became ſo, and ſo conti- 
nued: Would he be any more guilty of murder, than if that death had been 
occaſioned by another perſon ? ſince at that time he was truly ſuch, or at leaſt 
is ſo now, notwithſtanding that moſt people might be apt to judge him (till 
the ſame, from a ſameneſs in outward circumſtances, (which generally ſupply 
the beſt means men have of judging) from his ſhape, mien, or appearance ; 
though theſe often differ widely from the internal conſtitution, yet are as 
often miſtaken for it; and this accordingly thought and ſpoke of with little 
more philoſophical propriety, than when we, in the vulgar phraſe, deſcribe 
a man's. condition. by ſaying, We would not be in his coat. 
Sourros one then in the ſituation above-mentioned ; could any pains, 


think you, inflicted on him ſuit the idea, or anſwer the ends of puniſhment, 


either with regard to himſelf, or others, farther than mere ſhew and deluſion? 
Rewards and Puniſhments are evidently inſtituted for the benefit of ſociety, 
for the encouragement of virtue, or ſuppreſſion of vice, in the object thus 
rewarded or puniſhed, and in the reſt of. the community ; but what tendency 
to the above purpoſes can either of theſe have, if diſpenſed to one who 15 
8 | | not 
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not ſo far himſelf as to become conſcious of having done any thing to deſerve 
it? What inſtruction is conveyed to him? What admonition'to ſuch others, 
as are duly acquainted with the whole of the caſe, and ſee every circum- 
ſtance thus groſsly miſapplied? And as in theſe caſes, laws only can define 
the circumſtances in which a man ſhall be treated as accountable, they only 
can create. guilt, i. e. guilt alſo is a forenſick term, or a mode of conſidering 
any action, which in its eſſence implies knowledge of a law, offence againſt 
that law, and a ſenſe of having offended againſt it; 7. e. an after conſciouſ- 
neſs of the fact; without which after conſciouſneſs, puniſhment would be 
of little avail, as it would neither ſerve to guard the man himſelf againſt a 
like delinquency, nor tend to the warning of others, who by ſuch inflictions 
would openly perceive that they might chance to ſuffer pain, without being 
able to aſſign a reaſon for it.— Thus may perſonality be extended or con- 
tracted, and vary in various reſpects, times, and degrees, and thereby become 
liable to great confuſion, in our applying it to various ſubjects; yet is the 
ground and foundation of it fixed; and when once diſcovered, its conſe- 
quences are not leſs ſo, both before God and man. 

ABSTRACT, general ideas (of which this is an eminent one) are alone pro- 
ductive of certain, uniform, and univerſal knowledge: Thus qualities of a 
certain kind, when ab//rafed, or taken apart from nature, and ſet up for 
common ſtandards, are ſo far independent as to become abſolute, unmixed, 
or perfect in themſelves *,. however different they may be found in their * Note 10. to. 
reſpective concretes. Thus Goodneſs, Juſtice, Guilt, Merit, &c. in general, Rs Or 
are ever the ſame Goodneſs, &c. all the world over, however imperfectly they 1g 5 
may appear in any particular ſubjects, times, and places. In the ſame man- 
ner as a line, or the abſtract conſideration of length without thickneſs or 
breadth ; the conſideration of ſurface, z. e. length and breadth without 
thickneſs, muſt be the ſame, in all intelligent beings of like faculties with 
us, though the natural ſubſtances which ſuggeſt them may differ with an 
endleſs variety. Let perſonality anſwer to a line or ſurface; let the ſub- 
ſtances it is predicated of, like the infinite variety of ſolids in nature, (with. 
their appendages, heat, cold, colour, &c.) in which length and breadth are 
found, vary as you pleaſe ; itill the abſtract ideas of line and ſurface, and. 
therefore of perſon, will remain invariable. And thus. propoſitions formed. 
out of theſe general ideas contain certain truths, that are in one ſenſe eternal 
and immutable, as depending on no precarious exiſtences whatever, Bein 
merely what we ourſelves make them, they muſt continue the ſame while 
the ſame number of ſuch ideas. continue joined together, and appear the 
ſame to every intelligent being that contemplates them +. They do not + See the fit 
ſtand in need (I ſay) of an objective reality, or the exiſtence of any external K .- 
things in full conformity to them, fince we here conſider things no farther gin S Exil. 
than as coming up to theſe original ſtandards, ſettled. in the minds of men ;. 
or as capable of being included in ſuch meaſures as are applied to determine 
their preciſe. quantity, quality, &c. we are ranking them under a certain 
ſpecies or /ort, hence called their efence, which entitles them to the name 
deſcriptive of it, as is ſufficiently explained by Mr. Locke. They want 
| 13 therefore 
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therefore nothing more to eſtabliſh their reality, than to be conſiſtently put 
together, ſo as may diſtinguiſh them from others that are merely chimeri- 
a and qualify them for the admiſſion of any real beings that may occur: 
Thus, not only the inſtance of a triangle ſo frequently uſed by Mr. Locke 
but every theorem in Euclid, may be ranked among the abſtract conſide. 
rations of quantity, apart from all real exiſtence, which ſeldom comes 
up to it: As it may be juſtly queſtioned whether any triangle or cir- 


cle, as defined by him, ever exiſted in nature, f. e. exiſted fo that all 


. Vide Bp. 
Butler's Diff. 


tig. 


on Perſ. Iden- 


the lines of the triangle were right ones, or all the lines drawn from the 
centre to the circumference equal. Theſe ideas preſuppoſe * no one Being in 
particular, they imply nothing more than a proper ſubject of enquiry (as 
was ſaid above) or ſome ſuch creature as is either actually endowed with, or 
at leaſt ſuſceptible of theſe ſpecifick qualities, or modes, which furniſh 
matter for the whole tribe of abſtractions daily made and preſerved by ſuch 
terms as uſually ſerve to denote them; whether appellatives, in order to diſ- 
tinguiſh men in their ſeveral ſtations and relations, private or publick; to 
deſcribe their character or conduct, office, &c. as Parent, Patriot, King, 
&c. or ſuch more general, technical ones, as Paternity, Patriotiſm, King- 


| ſhip, &c. the nature, end, and uſe, of all which abſtractions, with ther 


names, are well enough underſtood, and would not eafily be miſtaken in 
affairs of common life, which are happily leſs liable to ſuch kind of ſubtile 
refinements, as have brought metaphyſical fee TN into that contempt 
under which they have long laboured. In ſhort, of theſe ſame abſtractions 
conſiſt all general terms and theorems of every ſcience; and the truth and 
certainty contained in them, when applied to morals or theology, is no leſs 
determinate than in other ſciences ; it is equally capable of ſtrict demonſtra- 
tion, as Mr. Locke obſerves, and equally applicable to full as uſeful and im- 
portant purpoſes: The great general truths, I ſay, ariſing out of theſe general 
eſſences, or entities, (as they are ſometimes called) are all clear, conſtant, 


and invariable in themſelves, though the names in which ſuch a collection 
of ideas ſhould be preſerved, are often through the poverty and imperfection 


+ See the firſt 
note to King, 
and the au- 


thors 
cited. 


there 


of language rendered extremely vague and uncertain in each writer or 
ſpeaker, and the ideas formed by them in other men's minds (which are 
their proper archetypes, and a conformity to which alone makes them igt 
or wrong, truly or untruly applied) thereby become no leſs frequently con- 
fuſed and indeterminate. Thus, in the caſe before us, the word perſon is 
often uſed to ſignify the whole aggregate of a rational Being, including both 
the very imperfect idea, if it be any idea at all, of ſubſlance, and its ſeveral 
properties, [as is the common way] or taking all the eſſential qualities to- 
gether, [which properly conſtitute the ſubſtance of any thing +] with ſeveral 
of their modes. As when ſpeaking of any one, we include ſoul, body, ſta- 
tion, and other circumſtances, and accordingly ſtile him a wiſe, worthy 
perſon ; a tall, comely ; a rich, great one, &c. where perſon in a lax, popu- 
* oye * gr a 7 

lar ſenſe ſignifies as much as man. In which popular fenſe Mr. Locke mani- 
feſtly takes the word, when he ſays, it ſtands for a thinking intelligent 
“ Being, that has reaſon and reflection, and can conſider itſelf as 5 the 
63M | a ? _« ſame 


concerning PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


fame thinking Being, in different times and places.” B. 2. C. 27. f 9. 
But when the term is uſed more accurately and philoſophically, it ſtands for 
one eſpecial property of that thing or Being, ſeparated from all the reſt that 
do or may attend it in real exiſtence, and ſet apart for ranging ſuch Beings 

into diſtinct claſſes, (as hinted above) and conſidering them under diſtin 
relations and connections, which are no leſs neceſſary to be determined in 
life, and which ſhould therefore have their proper and peculiar denomina- 
tion. And thus ſameneſs of per/or ſtands to denote, not what conſtitutes 
the ſame rational agent, though it always is predicated of ſuch ; but we con- 
ſider his rationality ſo far only, as it makes him capable of knowing what 
he does and ſuffers, and-on what account, and thereby renders him amena- 
ble to juſtice for his behaviour, as above mentioned. 

WHATEVER ingredients therefore of different kinds go to the compoſition, 
what other particulars, whether mental or corporeal, contribute to the for- 
mation of this intelligent Being, theſe make no part of our enquiry ; which, 
I beg leave to repeat it again, is not what enters into. the natural conſtitu- 
tion of a thing, but what renders it ſo far a moral one, and is the fine gud 
non of its being juſtly chargeable with any of its paſt actions, here or here- 
after: Or, in other words, it does not affect the reality or the permanency 
of ſuch intelligent Beings, but only regulates and retains thoſe Beings un- 
der ſuch a moral relation, as makes them properly accountable to ſome ſu- 

Tior for their courſe of action. It is an artiſicial diſtinction, yet founded 
in the nature, but not the whole nature of man, who muſt have many other 
eſſential powers and properties to ſubſiſt as man, and even to ſupport this 
in queſtion ; but none other, we ſay, that can affect, or in any wile alter 
his condition in the above-named reſpect, and therefore none that come 
with propriety into the preſent cofifideration. 5 

Tris is all the myſtery of the matter, which has puzzled ſo many inge- 
nious writers, and been ſo marvellouſly miſtaken by ſuch as are not ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the doctrine of ab/tra#tons, or are miſled by terms 
of art, inſtead of attending to the preciſe ideas which theſe ought to con- 
vey, and would always convey if they were but carefully and ſteadily applied; 
for want of which proper application, men of genius and good ſenſe have 
fallen into ſuch egregious: trifling *, as ſerves only to diſturb this beyond 


moſt 


* An extraordinary inſtance of this kind is te be met with in Biſhop Berkeley, which he calls a 
demon/tration of the point; where the ſuppoſed union of A and C, not with the whole of B, but 
with ſome different parts of which B conſiſts, will hardly make them ene with each other: But 
this famous demonſtration may be ranked among ſome others of the ſame fort, and ſafely truſted 
with the reader: © Let us ſuppoſe that a perſon hath ideas, and is conſcious during a certain ſpace 
of time, which we will divide into three equal parts, whereof the latter terms are marked by 
* the letters A, B, C. In the firſt part of time the perſon gets a certain number of ideas, whic 
are retained in A: during the ſecond part of time he retains one half of his old ideas, and loſeth 
the other half, in place of which he acquires as many new ones: ſo that in B his ideas are half 
© old ard half new. And in the third part we ſuppoſe him to loſe the remainder of the ideas acqui- 
red in the firſt, and to get new ones in their ſtead, which are retained in C, together with thoſe 
© acquired in the ſecond part of time.—-The perſons in A and B are the ſame, being conſcious of 
common ideas by the ſuppoſition. The perſon in B is (tor the ſame reaſon) one and the 3 
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moſt other parts of ſcience, and has filled the above celebrated queſtion with 
a multitude of quibbles, which Mr. Locke's clear and copious anſwers to 
his ſeveral opponents might, one would have hoped, have moſt effectuall 

prevented; but which are ſubliſting to this very day, to the no ſmall mor- 
tification of all fincere lovers of truth, and admirers of that able defender 
of it. And I have been the larger on this head of general words and no— 
tions, which have ſo cloſe a connection with each other, and with the pre- 
ſent queſtion, as the fubject is not perhaps ſufficiently explained by Mr. 
Locke in any one place of his admirable Eſſay, though it occurs pretty of- 
ten; and fince the ſeveral properties or attributes of theſe ſame ab/{ra7 
ideas are ſtill ſo miſerably miſunderſtood, as to have their very exiflence diſ- 
puted, probably becauſe he has been pleaſed to ſet it forth in a manner 
fomewhat paradoxical, Though this word exz/fence alſo is a term often 
miſapplied, as if nothing could really exiſt which was not an object of the 


ſenſes: Whereas in theſe, and ſeveral other ideas, as has been often obſer- 


ved, their %e is percipi. . 

Ad Alx, We are often miſled on the other hand by imagining what 
things are in themſebves (as we uſually term it) or in their internal eſſences; 
inſtead of conſidering them as they appear, and ſtand related to vs; or ac- 


cording to the ideas that are obviouſly ſuggeſted by them; which ideas only 


ſhould be the objects of our contemplation, (ſince we really perceive no- 
thing elſe) and ought always to regulate our inquiry into ingo, as theſe are 
the ſole foundation. of all. our knowledge concerning them, of all that can 
with ſafety direct, or be of ſervice to us. 

Bor to return to our author. That property then, or quality, or what- 


ever he chuſes to call it, which, in his own words, renders men /enjib/e 


that they are the ſame ꝓ in ſome reſpects, is in Mr. Locke's ſenſe, in the 
legal, and in common ſenſe, that which ſo far makes them ſuch, or brings 
them into the fame relative capacity of being ranked among moral, ſocial 
creatures, and of being treated accordingly, for feveral obvious purpoſes in 
ſocial.life. This conſciouſneſs, I ſay, of being thus far ourſelves, is what, 
in Mr. Locke's language, makes us ſo. In this caſe, as in ſome other ideal 


objects, to be, and be perceived, is. really the ſame, and what this author 
calls the gn *, coincides with the thing fgnzFed. Whether any intelligent 


Being is at preſent what he is in every reſpect, wants no proof; of this he 


has ſelf- evident intuitive knowledge, + and can go no higher. And whe- 


ther he now is what he was once before, in this fingle article of perſonali- 
ty, can only be determined by his now being ſenſible of what he then 
thought and did, which is equally ſelf-evident ; and thus again, conſciouſ- 
neſs at the ſame time, and by the ſame means, that it convinces 41 of 
this, does likewiſe conftitute him. ſuch. to all ends and purpoſes what- 
ſoever.. 8 | 
WELL 


« with the perſon in C. Therefore the perſon in A is the ſame with the perſon-in C, by that un- 
doubted axiom, quæ conventunt uni tertio conveniunt inter ſe. But the perſon in C hath no idea in. 
common with the perſon in A. Therefore perſonal. identity doth. not conſiſt in. conſciouſneſs.” 
HMieipbron,, v..2. p., 160. | ; IT 
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Wrrr then, having examined a little into the nature, and enumerated 
ſome few properties of an abſtract idea in general, and ſhewn that this par- 
ticular one before us can be nothing more, we may find perhaps that how- 
ever fluctuating and changeful | this account may be judged to render per- 
ſonality; how much ſoever it may fall ſhort of ſome ſublime ſyſtems about 
purely immaterial ſubſtances, and perfectly independent principles of 
thought; yet there is no help for theſe changes in the ſeat of perſonality; 
ſince, in the laſt place, we know of nothing more ſtable and permanent in 


our conſtitution that has the leaſt pretence to ſettle and ſupport it. All parts 


of the body are to a certain degree in perpetual flux, nor is any one of them, 
that we are acquainted with, concerned in the preſent caſe more than ano- 
ther. As to the Mind, both its cogitative and active powers are ſuſpended 
(whether they be ſo or not is a matter of /a#, in which experience only, 
and not ſubtile argumentations drawn from the nature of an unknown, per- 
haps imaginary, eſſence ought to decide) during found fleep: Nay, every 
drowſy nod (as Mr. Locke expreſſes it) muſt ſhake their doctrine, who 
maintain that theſe powers are inceſſantly employed. Call then a reſuſcita- 
tion or revival of theſe powers, when we awake, another beginning of their 
exiſtence, a new creation; and argue againſt the poſſibility of any ſuch inter- 
ruption or annihilation of them, as long as you pleaſe; yet that it is matter 
of fact, and nightly experience, and capable of as good proof as a negative 
propofition will admit, is made out ſufficiently by the above-named excellent 
writer. This, if properly attended to, and purſued through its genuine 
conſequences,. would go a great way towards unfolding the true nature of 
the human mind, which many thoughtful men ſeem yet very little acquaint- 
ed with, and very much afraid to examine. * And while this diſpoſition 

holds, 


* Will not the leaſt hint of this doctrine, ſay they, give great offence, by appearing to un- 
dermine the ſettled diſtinction between ſou! and body, which is ſo much countenanced and con- 
firmed in Scripture?—Does it not tend to diſturb common apprehenſions, and confound both the 
ſenſe and language of mankind ? 

Anſw. 1. If this doctrine be true, and a truth of ſome importance, it will > 4go ſtand the 
teſt, and ought to be ſupported, againſt all ſuch inconcluſive argumentations as are drawn from 
conſequences, and common prejudices, and can only ſerve to obſtruct all kinds of improvement in 
any ſcience whatſoever. * 


Anſw. 2. The two great conſtituents of our frame frequently alluded to in Scripture, and to 


which [as to other popular notions and received forms of expreſſion] it uſually accommodates it- 


ſelf, are here no more confounded, than when St. Paul introduces a third as no leſs eſſen- 
tial to the whole of our compoſition : *I pray God your whole ſpirit, and ſoul, and body, be 
e preſerved blameleſs unto the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 1 Theſſ. v. 23. | 

85 far is either the true ſenſe of Scripture, or the real nature of things, from being confined 
to the logical arrangement of them under their eſtabliſhed genera or ſpecies ; ſo little concerned 
either in our phyſical or metaphyſical diſtinctions of them, v. g. into animal and vegetable, ma- 
terial and immatzrial, ſubſtance and property, &c. nor is its language more confounded, or its 
authority ſhaken, by ſuch a new ſyſtem of Pneumatology, than it was by the Jate one of Co- 
pernicus concerning each of the planetary motions ; which proved, that ſtrictly and pbiloſophi- 
cally ſpeaking neither does the ſun 6/5 nor the earth and upon pillars, &c. or by Newton's 
Principles of Gravity and a Vacuum (for whoſe ſuppoſed innovations his French commentators 
lately thought themſelves ſtill obliged to enter their caveat, and make apology to the church ;) 
or Locke's more hardy doctrine of no innate Ideas: of which this Doctrine of ours is a neceſſary 
conſequence; ſince if the mind was once a mere raſa tabula, it will ſoon appear not only from 


whence 
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holds, we can never expect to come at the original core of all thoſe corrup- 
tions that have infected this branch of philoſophy, and extended themſelves 
to ſome other parts of ſcience. Nor are the Reer proofs, or, if you pleaſe, 

robabilities, tie I was not thinking all the laſt night, ſufficiently anſwer- 
ed by the old excuſe that ] may forge? all ſuch thoughts immediately 
as ſoon as ever I awake: for ſetting aſide the great improbability of this 
happeping fo very conſtantly, for ſo long a time, it muſt appear to any one 
who underſtands what he ſays, that whoſoever, or whatſoever, was thus 
employed, it could not ibly be I who was all this while buſily engaged 
in ſuch thoughts, fince they never bore the leaſt ſhare in my ſeries of conſcouſ- 
neſs, never were connected with the chain of my waking thoughts, nor 
therefore could any more belong to me, than if you ſuppoſe them (as you 


might full as well, for argument's ſake, and to ſalve an hypotheſis) to be 


+Effay,p. 38. 
»Eſſay, P.55- 


the working of ſome fecret mechaniſm, or kept up in the watch that was 
lying by me. Something like this, I preſume, would be the plea, which 
all the advocates for this lame ſyſtem would offer in their own defence, were 
any one ſo injurious as to charge them with things done or ſaid in their ſleep. 
The ſame obſervation may be urged againſt that abſurd, felf-repugnant hy- 
potheſis of our having been in a 3 tate: for whatſoever was done 
there, it can be nothing to uc, who had never the leaſt notice or conception 
of it. x a 7 n ; a 

To the difficulties ſo often objected, of this being a zew crention, + and 
making the fame thing have #200 beginning of exiſtence; We may obſerve, 
that it would indeed be an abſurdity to ſuppoſe two beginnings of exiſtence, 
if the identity of a ſubſtance, Being, or Man were enquired into; but when 
the enquiry is made into the artificial abſtract idea of Perſonality, invented 
for a particular end, to anſwer which conſciouſneſs only is required, begin- 
ning and end of exiſtence are quite out of the queſtion, being foreign to any 
conſideration of the ſubject.— It may be farther obſerved, that in fact we 
meet with ſomething of the ſame kind every morning after a total interrup- 
tion of thought (and I hope, we may by this time in one ſenſe be allowed to 
term it ſo) during ſound fleep: nay, if we ſearch the thing narrowly, and 
may in our turn enter into ſuch minutiæ, thus much will be implied in the 


ſucceſſive train of our ideas, even in each hour of the day; that ſame article of 


' ſucceſſion including ſome degree of diſtance between each of them, and con- 


ſequently at every ſucceſſive ſtep there is a new production, which may with 
Equal reaſon be ſtiled an interruption of thought, or a new exertion of the 
| | | | * think- 


whence it received all its furniture, but alſo where that is lodged. See Eſq. Search's account of 
what he terms the mind's internal organs. Light , Nat. Ferst C. 7. 8. all which were once 
equally dangerous and offenſive poſitions; but would fuch furmiſes, as have been advanced about 
them, be admitted in any other caſe? would even a Romiſh, or any other Inquiſition now be 
found weak or wicked enough to proceed upon them? and if at laſt an Author ſhall incur the 


| Odium Theologicum, and be traduced by the name of Sadducee, Socinian, Stmipagan, &c. for 


his innocent, as he thinks, perhaps laudable intentions ;—if offence will be taken, as it often hap- 
pens, where no juſt cauſe of offence is given; he mult patiently ſubmit to his hard fate, and only 
beg leave to enquire whether there be not ſome room for ſuſpending our N a-while, till it 
more fully appears where the fault of all this chiefly lies, and who is really anſwerable for it. 


5 | 
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thinking power. But enough of theſe nuge difficiles. Such changeable, frail 
creatures then are we through life; yet ſafe in the hand of that unchangeably 
juſt, wiſe, good, and all-powerful Being, who perfectly underſtands our 
frame, and will make due allowances for each defect or diſorder, incident to 


it; who at firſt created us out of nothing, and ſtill preſerves us through 
each ſhifting ſcene, be the revolutions in it never ſo frequent and rapid,* 


and will at length moſt aſſuredly conduct us to immortality. Though in 
every reſpect we are here ** fleeing as it were a ſhadow, and never continue 
« in one ſtay,” and at laſt ſuffer a ſhort ſeeming pauſe + in our exiſtence, 
which is in ſcripture termed the /eep of death; yet will he again raiſe us out 


of the duſt; reſtore us to ourſelves, and to our Friends; { revive our con- 


ſciouſneſs of each paſt act or habit, that may prove of the leaſt moral im- 


port; cauſe the * ſecrets of all hearts to be laid open,” and either reward or 


puniſh every one according to his works done in the body. 
Non does it imply a plurality of perſons in any man at any given time to 
charge him with various actions or omiſſions; ſince he may become guilty 


of a plurality of crimes, as often as he is induced or enabled to reflect upon 


them, though theſe cannot be crowded into his mind all together, any more 
than they could have been ſo committed. Nor therefore need all paſt actions 
become at once preſent || to the mind; which is utterly inconſiſtent with our 
frame, as it now ſtands, and perhaps with that of every other created Being ; 
nor is there a neceſſity for any one idea being always actually in view; & which 


is equally ſo; but only for a capacity of having ſuch brought to mind again, 


together with a conſciouſneſs of their having been there before, (which 
diſtinguiſhes them from entirely new ones,) or a poſlibility of recognizing 


them upon occaſion, at leaſt whenever we are to account for them, as has 


been frequently obſerved. So far as any ſuch recognition reaches, ſuch per- 
ſon is the ſame; when this faculty varies, that muſt vary alſo; and he be- 


come the ſame, or not, at different times and in divers reſpects, as obſerved. 


likewiſe ; at leaſt his accountableneſs muſt vary in proportion, call this per- 
ſonality, or what you think fit. Nor does it properly lie in a power of cau/ſ- 


ing a return of the ſame idea;* but rather in the capacity of receiving it, of 


re-admitting the ſame conſciouſneſs concerning any paſt thought, action, 
SE or 


+ i. e. a pauſe in the opinion and ſight of other ſentient Beings exiſting after our departure, but 
not a pauſe ſtrictly ſo called to the perſon himſelf, in which there will be an unbroken thread of 
conſciouſneſs or continued perſonality; time unperceived being no time, time abſolute a fiction, 
and no new idea intervening between the moments of his falling aſleep and waking again, theſe 
will be to him coincident: which ſhews, that perſonality cannot have two beginnings of exiſtence, 
though the ſubſtance in which it is found may be perpetually varied, and though ſometimes a 
leſs number of facts riſe up to his remembrance. - £ 

t To one who has not ſeen and felt the unhappy effects of human prejudice and partial judge- 
ment in ſuch caſes, it might appear ſtrange that ſo many wiſe and able men ſhould ſtill continue 
ignorant of this, after all the fulleſt information given us in the following expreſs declaration of 
that great and good Apoſtle St. Paul: I woULD NOT HAVE YOU TO BE IGNORANT, BRETHREN, 
CONCERNING THEM WHICH ARE ASLEEP, THAT YE SORROW NOT EVEN AS OTHERS WHICH 
HAVE NO HOPE, FOR IF WE BELIEVE THAT JESUS DIED AND ROSE AGAIN, EVEN SO THEM 
ALSO WHICH SLEEP IN JESUS, WILL GOD BRING WITH HIM. — W HEREFORE COMFORT ONE 
ANOTHER WITH THESE WORDS,” .1 Theff. iv. 13, &c. 
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tEay, p. 33. or perception. Nor is it merely a preſent repreſentation I of any ſuch act; 

| but a repreſentation of it as or own, which entitles us to it; one perſon 
may know or become conſcious of the deeds of another, but this is not know- 
ing that he 5:m/elf was the author of thoſe deeds, which is a contradiction; 
and to treat him as ſuch upon that account only, would be inverting all rules 
of right and wrong; and could not therefore be practiſed by either God or 
Man, fince no end could poſſibly be anſwered by Aach treatment, as obſerved 
above. 

To dwell upon thoſe ſurpriſing conſequences that might attend the trans- 
ſerring the ſame conſciouſneſs to different Beings, or giving the ſame Being 
very different ones, is merely puzzling and perplexing the point, by intro- 
ducing ſuch confuſions as never really exiſted, and would not alter the true 

| late of the queſtion, if they did. 

Sven Fairy tales and Arabian transformations, poſſible or impoſſible, can 
only ſerve to amuſe the fancy, without any ſolid information to the judge- 
ment. Theſe flights of mere imagination Mr. Locke generally avoids, 
though he was here tempted to indulge a few ſuch, in playing with the 
wild ſuppoſitions of his adverſaries, [v. g. a change of fouls between Socrates 
and the mayor of Queenborough, &c. ] probably to enliven a dry ſubject, and 
render it more palatable to the bulk of his readers. 

No are thoſe cafes of a diſordered imagination in lunacy, or vapours, 
where perſons are fora time gde themſelves (as we uſually term it) and may 
believe ſuch chimerical alterations to befal them, any more to the purpoſe. 

Bur it were endleſs to unravel all the futile ſophiſms and falſe ſuppoſitions, 
that have been introduced into the preſent queſtion ; I have endeavoured to. 
obviate ſuch as appeared moſt material, and account for them; and at the 
fame time to inculcate a doctrine, which, though common enough, ſeemed 
not enough attended to; yet is Irr-. requiſite to a right underſtand- 
ing of this intricate ſubject. And if that which is laid down above be a true 
{tate of the caſe, all the reſt of our Author's plan, [of placing perſonal iden- 
tity in a continuation of thought“ ] will drop of courſe. I truſt the Reader 
will make allowance for ſome repetitions, which were left to render things 
as plain as pofſible, and prevent future ſubterfuges of the like kind; and if 
the ſubſtance of theſe few haſty Obſervations on the firſt part of this ingeni-- 
ous writer's E//ay,. prove in. the leaſt degree ſatisfactory to himſelf, or have 
a tendency to enlarge general knowledge, and guard againſt popuſar errors, I 
muſt rely upon his candour for excuſing the manner in which they are 
thrown out; and ſhall take the liberty of cloſing them in the form of a Syl- 
logiſm,, which is ſabmitted to his conſideration : 

Quo poſito ponitur perſonæ identitas, et quo ſublato tollitur, id perſona- 
lem identitatem conſtituit: 5 
. Sed poſita conſcientia, &c. 

"Ergo. 


„Which diſpoſition, could it be made out, would never anfiver the intent of ſociety, or help 
to: dizeS us in our duty, the two grand objects which firſt gave birth to perſonality ; i e. to a very 
Partial confined conſideration of that complex idea, Subſtance, or Being, called Man. 
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A friend, well acquain ted with the ſubjef of the foregoing ſheets, having 


communicated to me ſome obſervations concerning the ufe of the word Perſon, 
_#phich came too late to be inſerted in their proper place, I muſt take the liber- 


| ty of annexing them, though they occafion ſome more redundancies and repeti- 


tions, in order to throw as much hight as is poffible on this very obſcure and 
long controverted queſtion. | | 


AS Mr. Locke's definition of the term Perſon, (Chap. xxvii. & 9.) may 

poſſibly create ſome difficulty, it will be proper to examine into the 

ſenſe which ſhould be put upon this word, whenever we enquire after the 
identity of any man's perſon; which may perhaps at once lead us to a juſt 
conception of the whole. In the afore-mentioned ſection, Mr. Locke ſays, 
that Per/on ſtands for a thinking intelligent Being, that has reaſon and reflec- 
tion, &c. whereas I ſhould imagine, the expreſſion would have been more 
juſt, had he ſaid that the word perſon ſtands for an attribute, or quality, or 


. Character of a thinking intelligent Being; in the ſame ſenſe as Tully uſes it, 


Orat. pro Syll. & 3. Hanc mihi tu fi, propter res meas geſtas, imponis in 
« omni vita mea perſonam, Torquate, vehementer erras. Me natura miſe- 
* ricordem, patria ſeverum; crudelem nec patria, nec natura eſſe voluit : 


* denique iſtam ipſam per/onam vehementem et acrem, quam mihi tum 


* tempus et reſpublica impoſuit, jam voluntas et natura ipſa detraxit.” It 
came at laſt to be confounded with, and ſtand for homo gerens perſonam, 
(Taylor, Civ. L. p. 247, 248.) and in this ſenſe Locke has incautiouſly 
defined the word. It is attributed alſo to more intelligent Beings than one; 
as by the Jeſuits in their declaration prefixed to the third Book of Newton, 
alienam coacti ſumus gerere perſonam. The word perſon then, according to 
the received ſenſe in all claſſical authors, ſtanding for a certain guiſe, cha- 
racer, quality, 1. e. being in fact a mixed mode, or relation, and not a ſub- 
ſtance; we muſt next enquire, what particular character or quality it ſtands 
for in this place, as the ſame man may bear many characters and relations at 
the ſame, or different times. The anſwer is, that here it ſtands for that par- 


ticular quality or character, under which a man is conſidered, when he is 


treated as an intelligent Being ſubject to government and laws, and accounta- 


ble for his actions: . e. not the man himſelf, but an abſtract conſideration 


of him, for ſuch and ſuch particular ends: and to enquire after its identity 
is to enquire, not after the identity of a conſcious Being, but after the iden- 
tity of a quality or attribute of ſuch a conſcious Being. All difficulties that 
relate to a man's forgetting ſome actions, &c. now vaniſh, when perſon is 
conſidered as a character, and not a ſubſtance, or confounded with homo 


3 gerens 
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gerens perſonam: and it amounts to no more than ſaying, a man puts on a 


maſk—continues to wear it for ſome time—puts-off one maſk and takes ano- 
ther, 7. e. appears to have conſciouſneſs—to recollect paſt conſciouſnefſes— 
does not recolle& them, &c. The impropriety conſiſts in ſaying, a man is 
the ſame perſon with him who did ſuch a fact; which is the ſame as to ſay, a 
man is blackneſs, guilt, &c. i. e. a mixed mode is predicated of a ſubſtance ; 
whereas it ought to be, in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, the perfon of the man 
who did ſuch a fact, is the ſame with the perſon of him, who now ſtands 
before us; or, in plainer terms, the man who now ſtands before the court is 
conſcious of the former facts, and is therefore the proper object of puniſh- 
ment. It may be obſerved, that the word perſonality is really an abſurd ex- 

reſſion: ſince perſon itſelf ſtands for the mixed mode or 8 and per- 
Fonality therefore may be ranked among the old ſcholaſtick terms of corpo- 


reity, egoity, tableity, &c. or is even yet more harſh; as mixed modes, ſuch 


as gratitude, murder, and therefore perſon, cannot be thus re-modified with- 
out peculiar abſurdity. | 
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1 O T H E 
FIRST VOLUME. 


A. 


BO of St. Martin, page 278. § 26. 
Abſtrattion, 81. 8 9. 5 
Puts a perfect diſtance betwixt men and brutes, 
ibid. § 10. | 
What, 250. $ . 
Aſftraction, how, 84. r. 

Abſtra# ideas, why made, 231. § 6, 7, 8. 
— terms cannot be affirmed one of another, 
291. § 1. 
Accident, 169. 12 
Actions, the beſt evidence of men's principles, 

19. F 7. 
Dit 2 of actions, 132. § 4. 168. F 11. 
Unpleaſant may be made pleaſant, and how, 
159. 9.655 2 
Cannot be the ſame in different places, 192. 


2. 
Conſidered as modes, or as moral, 213. 15. 
Adequate ideas, 224. § I, 2. 
Ideas, we have not of any ſpecies of ſub- 
ſtances, 347. § 26. 


26. 5 45 55 6, . 
Al —4 PAX 15. ; 
Alteration, 189. § 2. 
Analogy, uſeful in natural philoſophy, 419. F 12. 
Anger, 130. I 12, 14. 
Antipathy and ſympathy, whence, 239. F 7. 
Arguments of four ſorts, 
1. Ad verecundiam, 434. Y 19. 
2. Ad ignorantiam, ibid. Y 20. 
3. Ad hominem, ibid. § 21. 
4. Ad judicium, ibid. & 22. This alone 
right, ibid. § 22. 
Arithmetick the uſe of cyphers in arithmetick, 


242-9 19: 2 
Artificial things are moſt of them collective ideas, 
185. a | | | 
Wh ES leſs liable to confuſion, about ar- 

tificial things, than about natural, 285.940. 
Have diſtin& ſpecies, ibid. § 41. 
ent to maxims, 7. Y 10. 
Upon hearing and underſtanding the terms, 10. 
I7, 18. | 
A ent, a mark of ſelf-evidence, 10. § 18. 


Not of innate, ibid. § 18, 11. Y 19, 20. 


p. 38. 5 19. 
Aſſent to probability, 413. F 3. 
Qught to be proportioned to the proofs, 
447. F 1. 2 N 
Aſſociation of ideas, 237. 


- 


Affirmations are only in concrete, 291, 91. 
greement and diſagreement of our ideas fourfold, 


This aſſociation how made, 238. F6. 
Ill effects of it, as to antipathies, ibid. 5 7, 
8. p. 241. F 15. 
And this in ſects of philoſophy and religion, 
ibid. § 18. | 
} boy influences as to intellectual habits, ibid. 
17. | 
Afton, 417. 86. | 
How it difiers irom certainty, 635, &c. 
Atheiſm in the world, 32. § 8. 
Atom, what, 193. 83. 
Authority; relying on others opinions, one great 
cauſe of error, 455. 517. 


B. 


BEINGS, but two ſorts, 391. $9. 
The eternal being muſt be cogitative, ibid. 


10. 

Bol what, 413. 8 3. 5 
o be without reaſon, is againſt our duty, 
385. 124. 

Beſt in our opinion, not a rule of God's ac- 
tions, 34. d 12. 
Blind man, if made to ſee, would not know which 
a globe, which a cube, by his ſight, though 
he knew them by his touch, 72. JB. 
Blood, how it appears in a microſcope, 173. H1r. 
Brutes have no univerſal ideas, 81. § 10, 11. 
Abſtract not, ibid. & 10. 

Body. We have no more primary ideas of 
body than of ſpirit, 176. § 16. 

The primary ideas of body, ibid. 5 17. 

The extenſion or coheſion of body, as hard 
to be underſtood, as the thinking of ſpirit, 
178, 179. § 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Moving dy by body, as hard to be con- 
ceived as by ſpirit, 180. Y 28. 

Operates only by impulſe, 65. F. 11. 

This further explained and rectified, 7 54. 

What, 89. § 11. 

The author's notion of his bedy, 2 Cor. v. 


10. p. 651. and of his own bedy, 1 Cor. 


XV. 35, &c. p. 654. The meaning of the 
ſame body, p. 650. Whether the word 
| body be a ſimple or complex term, p. 653. 
This only a controverſy about the ſenſe 
of a word, p. 662. 
But, its ſeveral ſignifications, 290. F 5. 


C. 
Cre. 87. 83. 
Capacities, to know their extent, uſeful, 
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To cure ſcepticiſm and idleneſs, 3. 8 6. 
Are ſuited to our preſent ſtate, 2. 5 5. 
con 189. Fr. 
nd effect, = 1 ; 
Certainty depends on intuitſon, $29. F 1. 
Whezein it confiſts, 358. § 3. 
Of CPN. 20 | 
To be in very few general propoſitions 
concerning ſubſtances, 368. F 13. 
22 to be _ 370, 5 6. 
Wr“ 
Senſible knowledge, the utmoſt certainty we 
have of exiſtence, 397. 


2. 
The author makes it not depend on clear and 


His notion of it not dangerous, 545, &c. How 
oppoſed by the bi of Worceſter, 600, 


&c. And vindicated by the author, ibid. By 
ideas, by ſenſe, & e. not inconſiſtent, 603, 
&c. The author's notion of it not againſt 
the myſteries of faith, 611. How it differs 
from aſſurance, 635. § 6. p. 417, &c. It 
may flow" from @ divine teſtimony, 644, 
Gas. The authar's way of certainty not 
different from that of reaſon, 700, &c. 
Changelings, whether men or no, 355, $ 
Clearneſs alone hinders confuſion of 


3. | 
Clear and obſcure ideas, 216. 5 2. 
Colours, modes of colours, 125. 5 4. 
Comments upon law, why infinite, 296. F 9. 
Complex ideas how made, 80. F 6. p. 84. F 1. 
In 2 the mind is more than paſſive, ibid. 
7 2. f 
Ideas reduceable to modes, ſubſtances, and re- 
lations, p. 85. 5 3. | 

Com 


ing ideas, 80. § 4. 

erein men excel brutes, ibid. 5 5. 

Compounding ideas, ibid. 2 
In this is a great difference between men 

and brutes, ibid. 5 7. 
Compulſian, 135. F 13. 
Confidence, 418. 97. 
Confuſion of ideas, wherein it conſiſts, 217. § 5, 


6, 5. | 
Cauſes of confuſion in ideas, 217. þ 7, 8, 9. 
p. 219. F 12. 
. Of ideas, grounded on a reference to names, 
ibid. S 10, 11, 12. 
Its remedy, ibid. $ 12. 
Confuſed ideas, 216. 84. 


Conſcience is our own opinion of our own actions, 


13, 14+ 
ideas, 79. 


19. $8. | 
Conſeiouſmſs makes the ſame perſon, 197. § 10. 
p. 200. 5 16. 


Conſciouſneſs, probably annexed to the ſame 


individual, immaterial ſubſtance, 204. 525. 
Neceflary to thinking, 46. f 10, 11. p. 30. 


10. 
wht ibid. § 19. 


Contemplation, 74. 8 1. 
Creation, 189. 755 


Not to be denied, becauſe we cannot conceive 
the manner how, 395. $ 19. 


| Ft - Til 
DE DUCTION, the author agrees with 


Ariſtotle in the way of making them, 701, 
Definition, why the genus is uſed in definitions, 
250. $29. 
Defining of terms would cut off a great part of 
_ difputes, 308. C 15. 
Demonſtration, 331. 3- 
" ſo clear as intuitive knowledge, ibid. 54, 
„ 7 | 
Intuitive knowledge neceſſary in each ſtep of a 
demonſtration, ibid. 5 7, Yet not always 
ſo plain, as that two and two make four, 
730, &c. - 
Not limited to quantity, 332. 5. 
Why that has been ſuppoſed, ibid. 5 10. 
Not to be expected in all caſes, 400. F 10. 
What, 412. $ 1. p. 432. $ 15. 
ire, 129. F 6. | 
Is a ſtate of uneaſineſs, 142. f 31, 32. 
Is moved only by happineſs, 146. § 41, 
How far, 147. § 43. 
How to be raiſed, 149. $ 46. 
- | Mifled by wrong judgment, 155. § 60. 
Dictionaries, how to be made, 324. H 25. 
Diſcerning, 78. 5 1. 
he foundation of ſome general maxims, ibid. 
Diſcourſe cannot be between two men, who have 
different names for the ſame idea, or different 
ideas for the ſame name, 58. 5 5. 


Deſpair, 130. 8 11. 
Doin 758 $ 10. . 
Diſputing. The art of diſputing prejudicial to 
knowledge, 305. § 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Deſtroys the uſe of language, 306. F 10. 
Diſputes, whence, 95. I 28 


Diſputes, multiplicity of them owing to the abuſe 


of words, 311. | Hy | | 
Are moſt about the ſignification of words, 317. 


Pia, 86. § 3. 
Diftin ideas, 216. 84 


Driviſibility of matter incomprehenſible, 181, 


— 


31. | | 
Dreaming, 127. 1. 
Seldom in ſome men, 48. Y 14+ 
Dreams for the moſt part irrational, 49. F 16. 
In dreams no ideas but of ſenſation, or reflec- 
tion, ibid. § 17. 
Duration, 96. Y 1, 2. 8 
Whence we get the idea of duration, ibid. 
§ 3» 4, 5. 
Not from motion, 99. F 16. 
Its meaſure, 100. 3 18. 4s 
Any regular periodical appearance, ibid. $ 
I9, 20» 4 
None 
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None of its meaſures known to be exact, 
101. § 21. 

We only gueſs them equal by the train of our 
ideas, ibid. & 21. | | 

Minutes, days, years, &c. not neceſſary to 
duration, 102. $ 23. Change of the 
meaſures of duration, change not the no- 
tion of it,. ibid. 23. 

The meaſures of duration, as the revolutions 
of the ſun, may be applied to duration be- 
fore the ſun exiſted, 103. F 25, 26, 29. 
Duration without beginning, ibid. § 27. 

How we meaſure duration, 104. H 2B, 29, 30. 

Recapitulation, concerning our ideas of dura- 
tion, time, and eternity, 105. § 32. 

Daration and expanſion compared, ibid. 

They mutually embrace each other, 111. § 12. 

Conlidered as a line, ibid. & 11. 

Duration not conceivable by us without ſuc- 
ceſſion, ibid. & 12. 


E. 


EP UC ATION, partly the cauſe of unreaſon- 
ableneſs, 238. § 3. 

Effi, 189. § 1. 

Enthuſiaſm, 441. 

Deſcribed, 442. 6, 7. 

Its riſe, ibid. § 5. 

Ground of perſuaſion muſt be examined, and 
how, 443. § 10. | 

Firmneſs ot it, no ſufficient proof, 445. 8 
I2, 13. 

Eathuſiaim fails of the evidence it pretends 
to, 444. Y 11. 

Envy, 130. F 13, 14. 
Error, what, 447. xr. 

Cauſes of error, ibid. 

1. Want of proofs, 448. F 2. 

2. Want of ſkill to uſe them, 449. J.5: 

3. Want of will to uſe them, 450. 6. 

4. Wrong meaſures of probability, 451. $7. 

Fewer men aſſent to errors, than is ſuppoſed, 
456. F 18. 

Eſſence, real and nominal, 253. § 1 

Suppoſition of unintelligible, real eſſences of 
ſpecies,, of no uſe, 254. § 17. 

Real and nominal eſſences, in ſimple ideas 
and modes always the ſame, in ſubſtances 
always different, ibid. & 18. 

Eſſences, how ingenerable and incorruptible, 
ibid. 5 1 | 

Sf eſſenees of mixed modes are of men's. 
making, and how, 261. 3. * 

Though arbitrary, yet not at random, 263. 


of 4 modes, why. called notions, 266. 


§ 12. 


What, 268. C 2. 


Eſſences, relate only to ſpecies,. 269. K 4. 
Real eſſences, what, 270. C 6. 


We know them not, 271. $ 9. 

Our ſpecifick eſſences of ſubſtances are no- 
5a but collections of ſenſible ideas, 275. 

21. 

Nominal are made by the mind, 277. § 26. 

But not altogether arbitrarily, 279. § 28. 

Nominal eſſences of ſubſtances, hog made,, 
279. § 28, 29. 

Are very various, 280. & 30. p. 281. § 31. 

Of ſpecies, is the abſtract idea, the name 
ſtands for, 251. F 12. p. 254. F 19. 

Is of man's making, 252. § 14. 

But founded in the agreement of things, ibid. 


13. 

Real eſſences determine not our ſpecies, ibid. & 13. 

Every diſtinct, abſttact idea, with a name, 
is a diſtinct eſſence of a diſtinct ſpecies, 
ibid. I 14. 

Real eſſences of ſubſtances, not to be known, 
368. F 12. 

Eſſential, what, 268. C 2: p. 269. § 5. 
Nothing eſſential to individuals, ibid. 5 4. 
But to ſpecies, 270. & 6. 

Eſſential difference, what, 269. F 5. 
Eternal veritics, 402. § 14. 
Eternity, in our diſputes and reaſonings about it, 
why we are apt to blunder, 220. F 15. 
Whence we get its idea, 104. § 28. 
Evil, what, 146. § 42. 
Exiſtence, an idea of ſenſation. and reflection, 


61. 7. 
Our own exiſtence we know intuitively, 388. 


583. 
And — doubt of it, ibid. & 3. 
Of created things, knowable only by our 
ſenſes, ibid. & 1. 
Paſt exiſtence known only by memory, 400. 
F 11. 
Expanſion, boundleſs, 106. 2.. 
hould be applied to ſpace in general, 103. 
| 47 
Ps. often helps us, where we think not 
that it does, 72. § 8. 
Extaſy, 127. V1. 


' Extenſion: we have no diſtinct ideas of very great, 


or very little extenſion, 220. § 16. 
Of body, incomprehenſible, 178. § 23, &c. 
Denominations,. from place and extenſion,, 
are many of them relatives, 191.:Y 5. 
And body not the ſame thing, 89. F 11. 
Its definition inſignificant, 70159 15.7 
Of body and of ſpace how diſtinguiſhed,. 58. 
LS. p. 94 N27. 
$4 | F. 
Feuxr IES of. the mind firſt exerciſed,, 
Ba. $14 | 
Are but powers! 137.. $ 1. 
Operate not, vid. g 16, 20. 
Faith and opinion, as diſtinguiſhed from no.] 
ledge, what, 411. C2, 3. 


I Na bo BY X. 


And knowledge, their difference, ibid. & 3. 
What, 421. ** W 


Not oppoſite to reaſon, 435. 5824. 
Faith, as contra-diſtinguiſhed to reaſon, what, 


436. § 2. 

Cannot convince us of any thing contrary to 
our reaſon, 437, &c. 5, 6, 8. 

Matter of faith is only divine revelation, 440. 


Things above reaſon are only proper matters 
of faith, ibid. Y7, 9. - 8 
Falſehood, what it is, 361. $9. 
Fear, 130. § 10. 
Figure, 87. 5. 
Figurative ſpeech, an abuſe of language, 315. 


Finite, — infinite, modes of quantity, 115. Fr. 
All poſitive ideas of quantity, finite, 118. $8. 
Forms, ſubſtantial forms diſtinguiſh not ſpecies, 
272. 10. 2 
Free, how * a man is ſo, 138. F 21. 
A man not free to will, or not to will, ibid. 
$ 223 2% 4. Was 
Freedom belongs only to agents, ibid. F 19. 
Wherein it conſiſts, 140. § 27. 
Free will, liberty belongs not to the will, 136. 514. 
| Wherein conſiſts that, which is called free- 


will, 139. F 24. p. 149- 5847. 
G. 


GENERAL ideas, how made, 81. 8 9. 
Knowledge, what, 350. F 31. 
* Propoſitions cannot be known to be true, 
without knowing the eſſence of the ſpecies, 
62. 84. | 
. how made, 246. 5 6. p. 247. 
7, 8. Ws | 
Belong only to ſigns, 251. F1r. 
Gentlemen ſhould not be ignorant, 450. 8 6. 
Genus and ſpecies, what, 250. F 10.. 
Are but Latin names for ſorts, 264. § 9. 
Is but a partial conception of what is in the 
ſpecies, 281. § 32. | 
And ſpecies adjuſted to the end of ſpeech, 
282. § 33 


And ſpecies are made in order to general 


names, 284. § 39. 
Generation, 189. 85. 5 
Gad immoveable, becauſe infinite, 177. § 21. 
Fills immenſity, as well as eternity, 107. $3. 


His duration not like that of the creatures, 


111. 8 12. Nr 
An idea of God not-innate, 32. $8. 
The exiſtence of a God evident, and obvious 
do reaſon, ibid. Fg. | 
The notion of a God once got, is the likelieſt 
to ſpread and be continhed, ibid. & 9, 10. 
' Idea of God late and imperfect, 35. § 13. 
- Contrary, 36. § 15, 16. 505 
Inconſiſtent, ibid. 58 18. 


* 


The beſt notions of God, got by thought and 
application, 36. § 15. 
RO _ God frequently not worthy of him, 
. I 16. 
The 1 of a God certain, ibid. proved, 389. 
As evident, as that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right ones, 40. $22. Vea, 
as _ two oppoſite angles are equal, p. 37. 
16. 
More certain than py other exiſtence with- 
out us, p. Gi 86. 
The idea of God, not the only proof of his 
enxiſtence, 359, &c. 5 7. | 
The being of a God the foundation of mora- 
lity and divinity, ibid. 5 7. 
How we make our idea of God, 182. 633, 34. 
Gold is fixed; the various ſignifications of this 
propoſition, 288. F 50. 
Water ſtrained through it, 58. $ 4. 
Good and evil, what, 128. F 2. p. 146. $ 42. 


'The greater good determines not the will, 
143, &c. \ 35, 38, 44. 
Why, 2 44, 46. p. 155, Kc. § 59, 60, 


4, 05, 08. 
Twofold, 156. 8 61. 
Works on the will only by deſire, 149. 846. 
Deſire of good how to be raiſed, ibid. 5 46, 47. 


H. 
, 168. F 10. 


Habitual actions paſs often without our 
notice, 73. F 10. | 


Hair, how it appears in a microſcope, 173. $11. 


Happineſs, what, 146. § 42. 
What happineſs e ibid. § 43. 
How we come to reſt in narrow happineſs, 
155. F 59, 60. 


Hardneſs, what, 57. 84. 
11 1 29. 


p- 130. 8 14. 
Heat and cold, how the ſenſation of them both 
is produced, by the ſame water, at the ſame 


time, 67. § 21. 
% what hiſtory of moſt authority, 419. II. 
ope, 130. n 


9. 
Hypotheſes their uſe,” 408. § 13. 
Are to be built on matter of fact, 46. § 10. 


I. 


' SFARGON, how to be avoided, 756. 


Ice and water whether diſtinct ſpecies, 274. 
Feen 
Idea, what, 64. 88. 
Ideas their original in children, 30. § 2 
p. 35. § 13. 
None innate, 37. 90 
Becauſe not remembered, ibid. & 20. N 
Are what the mind is employed about, in 
thinking, 43. $1. . 
All from ſenſation, or reflection, ibid. 5 * 2 


& Ni I E: XJ; 


How this is to be underſtood, 479 | 

Their way of getting, obſervable in children, 
#5» 

hat 4 # ome have more, ſome fewer ideas, 


Of 2 iel late, and in ſome very ne- 
gligently, i id. § 8. 

Their beginning and increaſe in children, 51. 
§ 21, 22, 23, 24. 

Their A in (ſenſation and reflection, 52. 


Fr br. one ſenſe, 54. my 


What names, 55- 


Of more than one ſenſe, 59. 
Of reflection, 59. 0. 
Of- ſenſation and reflection, ibid. 


As in the mind, and in things, muſt be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, $4. F 7, 

Not always reſemblances, 66. § 15, &c. 

Which are firſt, is not material to know, 70. 


of Sage often altered by the judgmeve, 


* ibid. 5 8. Gef Geht $ 

rincipally thoſe o 72. 9 9» 

Of refleQion, 82. 514. 

Simple ideas men agree in, 95- 85 28. 
Move in a regular train in our minds, 98. F 9. 
#deas, that have degrees want names, 125. $6. 


Why ſome have names, * others not, 126. 


0 7. 
riginal, 163. 8 73. 
All complex ideas reſolyable into ſimple, 167. 


wit ſimple ideas have been moſt modified, 
168. F 10. 
Our complex idea of God, and other ſpirits, 


common in eyery thing, but infinity, 183. 
6. 


Clear and obſcure, 216. § 8. 

Diſtinct and confuſed, 216, F 4- 

May be clear in one part and obſcure in ano- 
ther, 219. F 13. 

Real and fantaſtical, 222. $ I. 

Simple are all real, ibid. $ 2, 

And adequate, 224. § 2. 

What ideas of mixed ogy are fantaſtical, 
ibid. 

What i 132 of ſabſtances are fantaſtical, ibid, 

„ inadequate, ibid. 

How ſaid to be in things, 224 

Modes are all adequate ideas, 2 5 "0 

Unleſs, as referred to Dames, 4» 5: 

Of ſubſtances inadequate, 229 dot wh 

1. as referred to real A 9190 

2. as 21 to a collection hgh ideas, 

Simple ideas are perſect dune, 229. 4:12. 

Of ſubſtances are perſect u, 230. E 

Of mades are perfect archetypes, 230. 

True or falſe,” ibid. 5. 1, & c. 

* 236, Kc. 5 21, 22, 23, 24, 15 


As bare appearances in the mind, neither 
true nor falſe, 231. 5 3. 

As referred 1 other men's ideas, or to real 
exiſtence, or to real eſſences, may be true 
or falſe, 231. $4, 5. 

Reaſon of ſuch Ac: of ibid. 5 6, 7,8 

Simple ideas referred to other men's ideas, 
leaſt apt to be falſe, 232. 89. 

Complex ones, in this reſpect, more apt to be 
8 eſpecially thoſe of mixed modes, 233. 


Simple ideas, referred to exiſtence, are all 


true, 233. I 14. p. 234. $ 16. 
Though they ſhould be Bb in different 
men, ibid. § 15. 


Complex ideas of modes are all true, ibid. $17. 


Of ſubſtances when falſe, 236. $ 21, &c. 
When right, or wrong, 237. $ 26. 

That we are incapable of, 345. § 23. 

That we cannot attain, A of their re- 

moteneſs, ibid. 8 24. 

Becauſe of their minuteneſs, 346. § 25. 
Simple have a real conformity tothings,351.$4. 
And all others, but of ſubſtances, big $5. 


Simple cannot be got by definitions of words, 
258. F11 


Idea, but bx dy experience, 259. § 14. 


Of mixed modes, why moſt compounded, 
266. F 13. 

Specifick, o mixed modes, how at firſt made: 
inſtance in Kinneah and Niouph, 286. 


of — + L5G inſtance in Zahab, 288. $47. 

Simple ideas and modes have all abſtract, as 
well as concrete, names, 292. § 2. 

Of ſubſtances, have ſcarce any concrete names, 

2. 

Dieren in different men, 297 $ 13. 

Our ideas, almoſt all relative, 132. $ 3. 

Particular are firſt in the mind, 295. $9. 

General are imperfect, ibid. 

How ebe ideas may be from privative 
cauſes, 63. 84. 

The uſe of this term not dangerous, 540. 
Ke. It is fitter than the word notion, ib. 
other wards as liable te be abuſed as this, 
ibid. Yet it is condemned, both as new, 

and not new, 542, 543- * he ſame & a 
notion, ſenſe, meaning, &c. 547. Their 
connection may be clear, Abaugh. they are 
not wholly ſo, 549, &c. ' hey are not the 
things, whereof they are ideas, ibid. 


5 propoſitions teach nothing, 382. $ 2. 
Identity, pore, innate idea, 31. § 3, 4, 5. | 


Diverſity, 191. f 1. 
Of a plant, herein it conſiſis, 103 4 4 
Of animals, 194- 0.5: i 


(Of 3 naſe (3g $ £ pus d : : 
Unity of ſu e age the 
. 8 „ 194. 
294 $2 Fr, Th author's 


= en e . ed, 775. 1 


. Depends 


I * N D E þ 4 4 


Depends on the ſame conſciouſneſs, 197. F 10. 
Continued exiſtence makes identity, 205. g 29. 
And diverſity, in ideas, the firſt perception of 
the mind, 326. $4 
Idiots and madmen, 82. 8 12, 13. 
Ignorance, our ignorance infinitely exceeds our 
knowledge, 344. Y 22. 
' Caufes of ignorance, 345. § 23. 
1. For want of ideas, ibid. 10 
2. For want of a diſcoverable connection be- 
tween the ideas we have, 348. § 28. 
3. For want of tracing the ideas we have, 
349. § 30. 
Illation, what, 422. § 2. 
8 80. I 4- 
ow this idea is got, 116. § 3. 
tHmmoralities, of whole nations, 20. 7910 
Immortality, not annexed to any ſhape, 356. F15. 
Impenetrability, 56. § 1. 
[mpeſition of opinions unreaſonable, 416. F 4. 
Impeſſibile eſt idem eſſe & non eſſe, not the firſt 
thing known, 14. § 25. | 
Fmpoſſibility, not an innate idea, 30. F 3. 
Impreſſun on the mind, what, 5. § 5. 
tnadequate ideas, 216. 1. 
Incempatibility, how far knowable, 340. F 15. 
Indiuiduationis prmcipium, is exiſtence, 193. $ 3. 
Infallible judge of controverſies, 34. § 12. 
Inference, what, 411. F 2, 3, 4. 


Infinite, why the idea of infinite not applicable 


to other ideas as well as thoſe of quantity, 
ſince they can be as often repeated, 117. $6. 
The idea of infinity of ſpace, or number, and 
of ſpace, or number, infinite muſt be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, 118. F 7. 
Our idea of infinite very obſcure, ibid. $8. 
Number furniſhes us with the cleareſt ideas of 
infinite, 119. 89. 1 
The idea of infinite, a growing idea, 119. 


I 12. | 
Our idea of infinite, partly poſitive, partly 
comparative, partly negative, 121. C15. 


Why ſome men think they have an idea of | 
infinite duration, but not of infinite ſpace, 


123. F 20. | | 
Why diſputes about infinite are uſually per- 
plexed, 124. § 21. | 


Our idea of infinity has its original in ſenſa- 


tion and refeCtion, 124. F 22. 
| We have no poſitive idea of infinite, 120. 
8 13, 14. p. 122. $16. 
infinity, why more commonly allowed to dura- 
tion than to expanſion, 79, F'4. 
How applied to God by us, 115. 84. 
How we get this idea, ibid. 5 2, 3. 
The inficity of number, duration, and ſpace, 
different ways confidered, x11. § 10, 11. 
Smate truths muſt be the firſt known, 15. F 26. 
Principles to no purpoſe, if men can be ig- 
norant or doubtful of them, 23. § 13. 


Principles of my Lord Herbert examined, 24. 


115, &c.. 


Moral rules to no purpoſe, if effaceable, or 
alterable, 26. I 20. f 

Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſhed from other; 
by their clearneſs and uſefulneſs, 40. 521. 

The doctrine of innate principles of ill conſe. 
quence, 42. Y 24. 


. Inſlant, what, 98. § 10. 


And continual change, gg. & 12, x n 
Intuitive knowledge, 3 Q 7 , 28 
Our higheſt certainty, 408. F 14. 
Invention, wherein it conſiſts, 77. C8, 
% 130. 87. e 
ron, of what advantage to mankind, 407, & 11. 
Judgment, wrong judgments, in reference to good 
and evil, 154. $58. - 
Right judgment, ibid. - 
One cauſe of wrong judgment, 403. F . 
Wherein it conſiſts, 411, &c. 


K. 


XN OLED has a great connection 
with words, 313, 8 25. 

The author's definitidn of it explained and de- 
fended, 502. How it differs from faith, 
ibid. His definition of it leads not to ſcep- 
ticiſm, 599, &e. | 

What, 326. § 2. 

How much our knowledge depends on our 
ſenſes, 323. § 23. 

Actual, 328. 58. 

Habitual, ibid. 5 8. | 

Habitual, twofold, ibid. 5 9. 

Intuitive, 329. F 1. 

Intuitive, the cleareſt, ibid. 

Intuitive, irreſiſtible, ibid. 

Demonſtrative, 330. y 2: | 

Of general truths, is all either intuitive or de- 
monſtrative, 334. § 14- 

Of particular exiſtences, is ſenſitive, ibid. 

Clear ideas do not always produce clear know- 
ledge, 334. F 15. 

What kind of knowledge we have of nature, 
173. 12. 

WE Kin and progreſs, 83. § 15, 16, 17. 
p. 99. § 25, 16. ow 

Given us, in the faculties to attain it, 34. . 

Men's knowledge according to the employ- 
ment of their faculties, 40. F 22. 

To be got only by the application of our own: 

thought to the contemplation of things, 41. 
SVs... 

Ks of human knowledge, 335. 

Our knowledge goes not beyond our ideas, 
ibid. & 1. 

Nor og the perception of their agreement, 

or diſagreement, ibid. $2.. | 

\ Reaches not to all our ideas, ibid. & 3. 
Much leſs to 1 of —_ 330. §H 6. 
Vet very improveable if. right ways were 
taken, ibid. H6.. e 


F 


Of co-exiſtence very narrow, 338. 8 9, 10, 11. 
And therefore, of ſubſtances very narrow, 339, 
Kc. F 14, 15, 16. | 

Of other relations indeterminable, 341. F 18. 

Of exiſtence, 344. 21. 

Certain and univerſal, where to be had, 348. 


29. | 
Ill uſe of words, a great hindrance of know- 
ledge, 349. F 30. 
General, where to be got, 350. § 3r. 
Lies only in our thoughts, 355. § 13. 
Reality of our knowledge, 349. 
Of mathematical truths, how real, 352. $ 6. 
Of morality, real, ibid. 8 7. 
Of ſubſtances, how far real, 339. § 12. 
What 5 knowledge real, 351. § 3. 
Knowledge, 1 things, and not names, 
the way to knowledge, 355. § 13. 
Of ſubſtances, wherein it conſiſts, 339. F 10. 
W hat required to any tolerable knowledge of 
ſubſtances, 368. F 14. 
Self-evident, 370. Y 2. 
Of identity and diverſity, as large as our ideas, 
338. FB. p. 370. § 4- 
Wherein it conſiſts, ibid. 
Of co-exiſtence, very ſcanty, 372. 54 
Of relations of modes, not ſo ſcanty, ibid. & 6. 
Of real exiſtence, none, ibid. F 7. 
Begins in particulars, 373: S 9. 
Intuitive of our own exiſtence, 388. F 3. 
Demonſtrative of a God, 389. H1. 
Improvement of knowledge, 402. 
Not improved by maxims, ibid. 
Why ſo thought, ibid. & 2. 
Knowledge improved, only by perfecting and 
comparing ideas, 404. 9 6. p. 408. § 14. 
And finding their relations, 405. 87. 
By intermediate ideas, 408. §8 14. 
In ſubſtances, how to be improved, 405. Fg. 
Partly neceſſary, partly voluntary, 409. § 1. 
p. 410. 8 2. 
Why ſome, and ſo little, 410. § 2. 
How increaſed, 414. F 6. 


| 


J ANGUAGES, why they change, 166. 87. 
Wherein it conliſts, 243. § 1, 2, 3. 
Its uſe, 263. § 7. 
Its imperſections, 293. § 1. 
Double uſe, ibid. $1. | 
The uſe of language deſtroyed by the ſubtilty 
of diſputing, 296. § 10, 11. 
Ends of language, 302. § 23. | 
Its imperfections, not eaſy to be cured, 304, 
and 315. I 2, 4, 5, 6. 
The cure of them neceſlary to philoſophy, 
16. X & 
To uſe . without a clear and diſtinct 
dea annexed to it, is onexemedy of the im- 
* of language, 317. Y 8. p. 318. 
9. 


Propriety in the uſe of words, another remedy, 
319. H11.. 
Law of nature generally allowed, 19. $ 6. 
There is, though not innate, 22. § 13. 
Its inforcement, 208. 86. 
Learning, the ill ſtate of learning in theſe latter 
ages, 293, &c. 
Of the ſchools lies chiefly in the abuſe of 
words, 296, &c. 305. 
Such learning of ill conſequence, 
' F 10, &c, 
Liberty, what, 134. $8, 9, 10, 11, 12. p. 136. 


306. 


15. 
na not to the will, ibid. 5 14. 
To be determined by the reſult of our own de- 
liberation, is no reſtraint of liberty, 149. 
Y 48, 49, 50. 
Liberty, founded in a power of ſuſpending our 
particular deſires, 149. § 47. p. 151. 
1 82. 
Light, its abſurd definitions, 257. § 10. 
Light in the mind, what, 445. § 13. 
Logick has introduced obſcurity into languages, 
Os. 86, 7. 
And LENT knowledge, ibid. 87. 
Love, 129. 84. 


M. 
JAPNESS, 82. § 13. Oppoſition to 


reaſon deſerves that name, 238. I 4. 
Magiſterial. "The moſt knowing are leaſt magi- 
ſterial, 416. F 4. 
Making, 189. § 2. 
Man not the product of blind chance, 390. 8 6. 
The eflence of man is placed in his ſhape, 
357. 916. | 
We know not his real eſſence, 268. § 3. 
p. 276. § 22. p. 278. § 27. 
The boundaries of the human ſpecies not de- 
termined, ibid. § 27. 
What makes the ſame individual man, 202. 
§ 21. p. 205. § 29. 
The ſame man may be different perſons, 201. 
19. 6 
Make their methods, 405. ($7. Im- 
provement, 409. § 15. Of the uſe of 
them, in natural philoſophy, 728. 
Matter incomprehenſible, both in its coheſion and 
diviſibility, 178. § 23. p. 181. § 30, 31. 
What, 308. § 15. ä 
Whether it may think, is not to be known, 
336. § 6. p. 755» &c. 
Cannot produce motion, or any thing elle, 
391. § 10. | 
And motion cannot produce thought, ibid. 
Not eternal, 395. 9518. 
Maxims, 370, &c. p. 379. § 12, 13, 14, 15. 
The author denies not the certainty of them, 
696. He allows them to be of ſome uſe, 697. 
Not alone ſelf-evident, 370. § 3. 
Are not the truths firſt known, 373. & 9. 
Not the foundation of our knowledge, ib. § 10. 
5 12 Wherein 


' ND x. 


Whetein their evidence confifts, 473. F ro. 
Their uſe, 375. F 11, 12. WED: 
Why the moſt general felf-evident 

tions alone, paſs for maxims, ibid. F 11. 
Are commonly proofs, only where there is no 
need of proofs, 369. F 15: | 
Of little uſe, with clear terms, ye C 19, 


Of dan s uſe, with doubtful terms, 379, 
&c. Y 12. p. 382. 20. | 

When firſt known, 7, &c. $9, 12, 13. p. 8. 
$ 14, 16 "34 


Neither their terms nor ideas innate, 13. $23- 
Leaſt known to children and illiterate people, 


Attention, pleaſure, and pain, ſettle ideas in 
the memory, ibid. & 3. | 
And repetition, ibid. & 4. p. 76. 8 6. 
Difference of memory, 75. H 4, 5. 
In remembrance, the mind ſometimes active, 
ſometimes paſſive, 76. F 7. 
Its neceſſity, ibid. & 5. p. 77. 88. 
Defects, 77. 88, 9. 
In brutes, 78. $50 DE 4 
Aetapbyſic ls, and fehool divinity filled with unin- 
- ftruQtive propofitions, 386. § 9. 
Method uſed in mathematicks, 405. F 7. 
Mind, the quickneſs of its actions, 73. I 10.. 
Minutes, hours, days, not neceſſary to duration, 


e 
Miracles, the ground of affent to miracles, 417. 


13. 
, what, 146. 842. 
12 mixed 2. 164. Fr. 

Made by the mind, 165. 5 2. 
Sometimes got by the explication of their 

names, 165. 58 3. | 
Whence a mixed mode has its unity, ib. 54. 
Occaſion of mixed modes, 166. Ys. 
Mixed modes, their ideas, how got, 167.. $9. 
Modes ſimple and complex, 85. § 4. 
Simple modes, 86. § 1. 


Of motion, 125. 2. | | 
Moral good and evil, What, 208. § 5. 
Three rules, whereby men judge of moral 
rectitude. ibid. N my K | 
Beings, how founded on fimple ideas of ſen- 
ſation and reflection, 212. C14, 15. 
Rules not ſelf-evident, 18. C4. 
Variety of opinions, concerning moral rules, 
whence, 18. § 5, 6. 

Rules, if innate, cannot with public allowance 
be tranſgreſſed, 21, S 11, 12, 1 
Moraliiy, capable of demonſtration, 320. : 16. 

p. 341." 18. p. 305. Fs. 
The proper ſtudy of mankind, 375. $17. 


V - 


Of actions, in their conſonũty to a rule, 213. 


Miſtakes in moral notions, owing to names 


- Diſcourſes in morality, if not clear, it is the 


Morality, ſecured amidſt men's wrong judgments, 


Marion, flow or very ſwift, why not perceived, 


NAMING of ideas, 81. 6 8. 


Specifick names are affixed to the nominal 


Have few aſcents in linea prædicamentali, 


Why got, uſually, before the ideas are known, 
Of relations comprehended under thoſe of 


SGeneral names of 


I . 


213. | 16. | 
fault of the fpeaker, 321. § r7. 
Hindrances of demonſtrative treating of mora- 
lity. 1. Want of marks. 2. Complexed- 
neſs, 341. § 19. 3. Intereſt, 344. § 20. 
nge of names in morality, changes not the 
nature of things, 3: 9. | 
And mechaniſm, hard to be reconciled, 24.814. 


160. 5 70. 


98. F 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
. inexplicable, 396. F 19, 
Its abſurd definitions, 257. § 8, 9. 


N, 


Names moral, eſtabli by law, are not 
to be varied from, 354. § 10. | 
Of ſubſtances, ſtanding for real eſſences, are 
not capable to convey certainty to the 
underſtanding, 363. 8 5. | 

Standing for nominal eſſences, will make ſome, , 
though not many certain propoſitions, 364. 

Why men ſubſtitute names for real eſſences, 
which they know not, 310. 19. . 

Two falſe ſuppoſitions, in ſuch an uſe of 
names, 311. C21. 

A particular name to every particular thing, 
impoſſible, 248. 8 2. 

And uſeleſs, ibid. & 3. 

Proper names, where uſed, 248. § 4, 5. 


effence, 253. {I 16. 
Of 2 ideas and ſubſtances, refer to things, 
250. 2. , 

Wha E12 ſtand for both real and nominal. 
eſſence, ibid. & 3. | 
Of ſimple ideas not capable of definitions, 

ibid. $4 
Why, ibid. & 7. 
Of leaſt doubtful ſignification, 260. § 15. 


260. F 16. | 
Of complex ideas, may be defined, 259. $12. 
Of mixed modes ſtand for arbitrary ideas, 261. 
$2, 3. p-286. $44 N 
Tie ORE the parts of their complex ideas, 
265. F 10. 
Stand always for the real eſſence, 266. § 14- 


ibid. § 15 


mixed modes, 267. § 16. 
{bRances ſtand for ſorts, 
268. Fr. | 


'Nereffary to ſpecies, 284. 29. . 


Proper names belong only to ſubſtances, 285. 
4. 
Abies in their firſt application, 286. 


ly * « 155 
— 2 in their firſt application, 287. 
40, 47 
„ ſtand for different things in 
. 45 the pl =p op ppoſed 
Are put in the place of the thing ſu d to 
have the real eſſence of the — ib. $49. 
Of mixed modes, doubtful aften, becauſe of 
the great compoſition of the ideas they ſtand 
for, 294. Y 6. 
Becauſe they want ſtandards in nature, ib. 5 7. 
Of ſubſtances, doubtful, becauſe referred to 
terns, that cannot be known, or known 
ut imperfectly, 297, &c. F 11,12, 13, 14. 
In their philoſophical uſe hard to have ſettled 
- fignifications, 298. F 15. 
Inſtance, liquor, 299. $16. gold, ibid. § 17. 


pP. 309. 917. 

Of. ſimple X Bud why leaſt doubtful, 300. 818. 

- Leaſt compounded ideas have the dubious 
names, 301. {F 19. , 

Nature of man, what it is, 510, &c. The au- 
thor's notion of nature and -perſon defended, 
552, &c.. Biſhop of Worceſter's account of 
nature, 554, &c. Noneed to conſult Greek 
or Latin authors to underſtand this Engliſh 
word, 687. Mr. Boyle makes it not the 
fame with ſubſtance, 688. The author's 
reply to the Biſhop, ſaying, it is the ſub- 
« je& of eſſential properties.“ 731. 

Natural philoſophy, not capable of ſcience, 347. 
§ 26. p. 406. $10. | 

Yet very. uſeful, 407. § 12. 

How to be improved, ibid. | 
What has hindered its improvement, 408. 
Neceſſuy, 135. Fig. 

Negative terms, 243. 4. 

Names ſignify the abſence of poſitive ideas, 

by. 55. 

Newton (Mr.) 375. $11. 

Nothing : that nothing cannot produce any thing, 
is demonſtration, 389. § 3. 

Notions, 165. 5 2. 


Number, 112. 
„ ——_— moſt diſtinct ideas, 
ibid. & 3. | 


Demonſtrations in numbers, the moſt deter-- 
minate, ibid. 8 4. TH 
The n 
Alfforqds the cleareſt idea of infinity, 119. 89 
Numeration, "what, 113. 5. 
Names, . neceſſary-to it, ibid. 5 5, 6. 
And order, 114. 


$9. | 
Why not early in childeen, and in ſome never,. 


ibid. 


| TY .Q. 
CQSICURITY, unaxeidadle. in ancient au- 
_ . hors, 396. § 10. | 


=... 0 ©: © 


= they ip moſt, who have leaſt examin- 
415. 53. 
Opinion, what, 2 + 62 | 
How opinions grow up to principles, 27. 
| I 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. | 
8 others, * ground of aſſent, 414. 
p. 455. 817. 
Organs. Our organs ſuited to our ſtate, #73. 
&c. § 12, 13. | 


P47! N, preſent, works preſently, 157. $64. 
Its uſe, 60. 
Parrot, mentioned by Sir W. T. 195. $8. 
Holds a rational diſcourſe, ibid. 
det join parts, or whole ſentences together, 
289. F 1. 
In — ies the beauty of well-ſpeaking, 290. 
2. 
How their uſe is to be known, ibid. F 3. 
They expreſs ſome action, or poſture of the 
mind, ibid. 5 4. | 
Paſchal, his great memory, 77. b 
15/0 168. 8 11. l * 9 
Paſſions, how they lead us into error, 419. F 11. 
urn on Gor! Tus and pain, 129. 53. 
Paſſions are ſeldom fingle, 145. § 39. 
Perception threefold, 133 


0 6 
In perception, the mind for the moſt part paſ- 


ſive, 70. F 1. 4 
Is an impreſſion made on the mind, ib. þ 3, 4. 
In the womb, ibid. J 5. 
Difference between it, and innate ideas, 71. C6 
Puts the difference between the animal and- 

vegetable kingdom, 73. 511. 

The feveral __ of A w the wiſdom- 
and goodneſs of the maker, ibid. $12. 
Belongs, to all animals, ibid 5 12, 13, 14. 
The f. inlet of knowledge, 74. 15- 
Perſon what, 196. § 9. How explained by the 
Biſhop of Worceſter, 562, &c. . 
His definition of it conſidered, 565. No more 
againſt the Trinity than the Biſhop's, 586. 
A forendigk term, 204. § 26. 
The ſame conſciouſneſs alone _— the ſame 
perſon, 198. F 13. p. 203. 523. 

The ſame 5 without the fame conſciouſneſs, 
makes not the ſame perſon, 199. F 14, &c. 
Reward and puniſhment follow perſonal iden- 

tity, 201. 518. | | 
Perſonal Identity, a defence of Mr. Locke's 
opinion concerning it, 775. 
Pbancy, 77. $8. | 
Phantaſtical ideas, 222. F 1; 


Philsſaphers, their authority ſhould not determine 


our judgment, 692. 
Place, 87. 57, 8. f 
Uſe of place, 88.8 9— | | 
Nothing but a relative poſition, 89. & 10. 
Sometimes taken for the ſpace a body falls, ib. 


10. 
-TSalaid, 268. 6, „ 
Pleaſure and pain, 128. 9 1. p. 130, 615,6. 
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Toin themſ-1ves to maſt of our ideas, 60. 74 
Pl-ajure, why joined to ſeveral actions, 60. $2. 
"uy Y] 83 
Holden, how we come by its idea, 131. 51. 
Active and paſſive, ibid. & 2. 
No paſſive power in God, no active power in 
matter; both active and paſſive in ſpirits, 
ibid. 8 2. 2 . 
Our idea of active power cleareſt from reflec- 
tion, 132. 84. : of 
Powers operate not on powers, 137. F 18. 
Make a oy part of the ideas-of ſubſtances, 
171. I 7. > EL, LE PL 
Why, ibid. $8. 
An idea of ſenſation and reflection, 64.8. 
Practical principles not innate, 16. § 1. N 
Not univerſally aſſented to, 17. § 2. 
Are for operation, ibid. & 3. 
Not agreed, 24. § 14. 
Different, 27. § 21. 
Principles, not to be received without ſtrict exa- 
mination, 404. § 4. p. 451. $8. 
The ill Sonſequences of wrong principles, 
451, &c. 5 9, 10. | 
None innate, 4. 
None univerſally aſſented to, 5. § 2, 3, 4. 
How ordinarily got, 27. i 22, &c. 
Are to be examined, 29. § 26, 27. 
Not innate, if the ideas, they are made up of, 
are not innate, 30. § 1. 
Privative terms, 248. 4. 
Probability, what, 412, &c. § 1, 3. 
The grounds of probability, 413. 84. 
In matter of fact, 414. 6. 
How we are to judge, in probabilities, 413. U. 
Difficulties in ophedilities, 418. § 9. 
-Grounds of probability in ſpeculation, 419. 512. 
Wrong meaſures of probability, 451. F 7. 


| How evaded by prejudiced minds, 453. § 13, 


14. | 
Proofs, 331. F.. 
Properties of ſpecifick eſſences, not known, 275. 


19. | | 
of things very numerous, 229. § 10. p. 236. 
24 | 
Proj identical, teach nothing, 382. 8 2. 
nerical, teach nothing, 384. § 4. p. 387. 


813. | 
wind a. part of the definition is predicated 
of the ſubject, teach nothing, 372, &c. 
* S:4, 0. > * | 
BY * ſignification of the word, ibid. 57. 
Concerning ſubſtances, ' generally either tri- 
fling or uncertain, 37 3 $ 9. 
Merely verbal, how to be known, 379. F 12. 
Abſtract terms, predicated one of another, pro- 
duce merely verbal propoſitions, ibid. 
Or part of a complex idea, predicated of the 


whole, 384. F 4. p. 387. § 13- 


More propoſitions, merely verbal, than is ſuſ- 


pected, ibid. 0 . 
Univerſal propoſitions concern not exiſtence, 
388. 5 1. : | 


Ton : what propoſitions concern exiſtence, 
ibid. F 1. 
Certain propoſitions, concerning exiſtence 
are particular; concerning abſtract ideas. 
may be general, 401. § 13. ; 
Mental, 358. § 3. p. 359. § 5. 
Verbal, ibid. § 3. p. ibid. 5. 
Mental, hard to be treated, ibid. & 3, 4. 
Puniſhment, what, 208. 5 5. | 
And reward, follow conſciouſneſs, 201. $ 18. 
p. 204. F 26. N | 
An unconſcious drunkard, why puniſhed, 
202. § 22. | 
Q. 


Eur LITIES: ſecondary qualities, their con- 


nexion, or inconſiſtence, unknown, 339- 


IT. 

Of ſubſtances, ſcarce knowable, but by ex- 
perience, 33% &c. d 14, 16. 

Of „ ubſtances, leſs than of corporeal, 

41, I 17. . 

„ have no conceivable connexion 
with the primary, that produce them, 339, 
&c. § 12, 13. p. 348. § 28. 

Of ſubſtances, depend on remote cauſes, 354. 

11. 

Ne to be known by deſcriptions, 322. F 21. 

Secondary, how far capable of demonſtration, 

33. 8 11, 12, 13. ; 

What, 64. F 10. p. 66. F 16. 

How faid to be in things, 222. 5 2. 
Secondary, would be other, if we could diſc 
ver the minute parts of bodies, 173. § 11. 
Primary qualities, 64. $ 9. 
How they produce ideas in us, 65. 12. 
Secondary qualities, ibid. & 13, 14, 15. 
Primary qualities reſemble our ideas, ſe- 
condary not, 66. § 15, 16, &c. | 
Three ſorts of qualities in bodies, 68. & 23. 
i. e. primary, ſecondary, immediately per- 
ceivable; and ſecondary, mediately perceiv- 
able, 69. § 25. v9 5 
Secondary qualities, are bare powers, 68, &c. 
I 23, 24, 25. | 
Secondary qualities have no diſcernible con- 
nexion with the firſt, 69. F 25. | 
Duotations, how little to be relied on, 418. § 10. 


| R. 


REAL ideas, 216. 
Reaſon, its various ſignifications, 422. § I. 
What, ibid. 5 2. ; 
Reaſon is natural revelation, 442. F 4- 


It muſt judge of revelation, 446. F 14, 15- | 


It muſt be our laſt guide in every thing, ibid. 
Four parts of. reaſon, 423. 83. 6 
Where reaſon fails us, 431. Y 9- 

Neceſſary in all but intuition, 432. Y 15. 
As contra-diſtinguiſhed tofaith,what, 436. $2. 
Reaſon helps us not to the knowledge of innate 


ths, 5. 8, | 
Ba 3, 5. § 5, 6, 7, el 
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General ideas, general terms, and reaſon, 
uſually grow together, 9. § 15. 
Recolleftion, 126. F 1. | 
Refleftion, 44. I 4+ 
Related, 185. $ I, 
Relation, 185. 
Relation proportional, 206. F 1. 
Natural, ibid, $ 2. 
Inſtituted, 207. F 3. 
Moral, ibid. 5 4. 
Numerous, 214. § 17. 
Terminate in ſimple ideas, ibid. & 18. 
Our clear idea of relation, ibid. § 19. 
Names of relations doubtful, ibid. F 19. 
Without correlative terms, not ſo commonly 
obſerved, 186. F 2. 
Different from the things related, ibid. $4. 
Changes without any * in the ſubject, 
ibid. § 5. | 
Always between two, 187. 86. 
All things capable of relation, ibid. & 6. 
The idea of the relation, often clearer than 
of the things related, 187. 8 8. 
All terminate in ſimple ideas of ſenſation and 
reflection, 188. Fg, 
Relative, 185. F 1. 
Some relative terms, taken for external de- 
nominations, 186. y 2: 
Some for abſolute, ibid. F 3, 
How to be known, 188. F 10. | 
Many words, though ſeeming abſolute, are 
relatives, 186. § 3, 4, 5: | 
Religion, all men have time to inquire into, 448. 
Bu: in many places are hindered from inqui- 
ring, 449. Y 4. [7 ; 
rance, of great force, in common life, 
7. $8. 
What, 39. § 20. p. 76. F 7. 
Reputation, of great force, in common life, 211. 
§ 12.. 
Re int, 135. 13. 
Erase, We 2M notion of it, 665, &c.. 
Jot neceſſarily underſtood of the ſame body, 
ibid. &c. The meaning of his body, 2 Cor. 
v. 10. p. 651. / 
The ſame , of Chriſt aroſe, and why, 
655, 656. How the ſcripture conſtantly 
' ſpeaks about it, 658, &c. 
Revelation, an unqueſtionable ground of aſfent, 
421. § 14. NES 
Belief, 10 proof of it, 446. § 15. 
Traditional revelation cannot convey any new 
ſimple ideas, 436. § 3. 
Not ſo ſure, as our reaſon, or ſenſes, ibid. 84. 
In things of reaſon, no need of revelation, 


437+ Y 


_ 


I 5. : 
Revelation, cannat over-rule our clear knowledge, 


457. Ls. P · 440. I 10. 


wo over-rule probabilities of reaſon, 439. 


. 208. § 5. 
Rhetorick, an art of deceiving, 315. § 34. 


8. 
SA ACT, 331. 


Same, whether eagle, mode or concrete, 
205. § 28. 
Sand, war to the eye, pellucid in a microſcope, 
$73: & It. 
Sceptical, no one ſo ſceptical as to doubt his own. 
exiſtence, 389. F 2. 
vcepticiſm, the author's definition of knowledge 
leads not to it, 682. The biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter's arguing rather tends to it, 684. Syl- 
logiſm not neceſſary to prevent it, 702. 
Schools, wherein faulty, 305. $ 6, &c. 
Science, divided into a conſideration of nature, 
of operation, and of ſigns, 446. 
No ſcience of natural bodies, 348. § 29. 
Scripture : interpretations of ſcripture not to be 
impoſed. 302. § 23. The author's vene- 
ration of it, 673. The uſe of ideas, in 
underſtanding it, ibid. | 
Self, what makes it, 201. § 20. p. 203. § 23, 
24, 25. 
Self-love, 237. & 2. partly cauſe of unreaſon- 
ableneſs in us, ibid. 
Self-evident propoſitions, where to be had, 370, 
"Þ $10 
* needed nor admitted proof, 381. 
; 19. 
Senſation, 44. § 3. diſtinguiſhable from other 
perceptions, 334. F 14, 
Explained, 67. § 21. 
What, 126. § 1. | 
Senſes, why we cannot conceive other qualities, 
than the objects of our ſenſes, 54. § 3. 
Learn to diſcern by exerciſe, 322. 8 21. 
Much quicker would not be uſeful to us, 
174. F 12. | 
Our organs of ſenſe ſuited to our ſtate, ibid.. 
&c. © 12, 13. | 
Senſible knowledge is as certain, as we need,, 


399. C 8. | 
Senſible knowledge goes not beyond the pre- 
ſent act, 400. § 9. | 
Shame, 130. F 17: 
Simple ideas, 53. I 1. 
Not mate by the mind, ibid. 2;. 
Power of the mind over them, 86. § 1. 
The materials of all our knowledge, 62. C10. 
All poſitive, ib. & 1. 
Very different from their cauſes, 63. & 2, 3. 
Sin, with different men, ſtands for different ac- 
tions, 26. F 19. 


Inſeparablo 


T1 N E. X. 


Inſeparable Trom body, 55. ? I. "Ts but a pattial conception of what is in the 
By it body fills ſpace, ibid. 2, $9= 4 individuals, $81. Q 22. 

This idea got by zonch, ibid, — It is the complex idea, which the name ftands 
How diſtingaifhed from ſpace, ibid: & 3. for, that makes the ſpeties, 283. 4 
Solidity diſtinguiſhed from hardneſs, 57. I 4. Man makes the ſpecies, or ſorts, ibid. on. 
Something from eternity, demonſtrated, 389. F 3. Species; the foundation of it is in the ſimilitude 

391. JB. e found in things, 283. $ 36, 37. 
Sorrow, 130. $8. Every diſtinct, abſtract idea tnakes a different 
Soul thinks not always, 46. § 9, &c. ſpecies, 284. & 38. 
Not in ſound fleep, 47. $ 11, &, Speculation, matters of it not proved by votes, 
Its immateriality, we know not, 336. b. 692. 
55 758, &. | ** Speech, its end, 243. F 1, 2. 
Religion, not concerned in the ſoul's imma- Proper fpeech, 247. 68. 
teriality, 336. 6 6. — * . __ Intelkgible, ibid. 
Our ignorance about it, 205. $27. © Spirits, the exiſtence of ſpirits not knowable, 
The immortality of it, not proved by reaſon, 401. IF 12. | | 


759, &c. It is brought to light by revela- How it is proved, ibid, | 
tion, ibid, | T Operation of ſpirits on bodies, not conceiv- 
Saund, its modes, 125. I 3. | able, 348. "38S 
Space, its idea got by ſight and touch, 86. § 2. What knowledge they have of bodies, 323. 


Its modifications, ibid. 5 4. 923. 

Not body, 89. F 11, 12. | | Sepatate, how their knowledge may exceed 
Its parts inſeparable, 90. 5 12. „ours, 78. § 9. | | 
Immoveable, ibid.-F 14. n AED We Have as Clear a notion of the ſubſtance 
Whether body, or ipirit, ibid. J 15. of ſpirit, as of body, 171. 6 5. 


WW hether ſubſtance, or accident, 91. $ i759. A conjecture, concerning one way of know- 
Infinite, 92. F 21. p. 116. 54. . Tedge wherein ſpirits excel us, 175. $ 13. 
Ideas of ſpace and body diſtin&t, 94. F 24, 25- Our ideas of ſpirit, 176. $15. As clear as 

Conſidered as a ſolid, 121. 11. that of body, 177. § 22. 5 GT 
Hard to conceive any real being void of pace, Primary ideas beloazin g to ſpirits, 176. $18. 
111. I 11. 5 | f wy p 2 7. 81 * | 18 | 
Species ; why changing one e idea of the Ideas of ſpirit and body compared, 181. $ 30. 
HE one is t 5605 b ag, the ſpe- The exiſtence of boo as eaſy to be 290 | 


cies in modes but not in ſubſtances, 21G. dted, as that of bodies, 180. § 28. 
19. F i A N Wie have nd idea, 3 6. communicate 

Ot animals and vegetables, maſtly diſtinguiſh- their thoughts, 183. I 36. | 
ed by figure, 279. F : n How far RE ue being, ſpecies, 


| Of other things, b . ibid. | and properties of ſpirits, 347. § 27. 
: Made by the „ for communica: The word, ſpirit, does not neceffarily denote 
tion, 271. 90 | immateriality, 478. | 
Ne Gncinf mixed modes without a name, mo. 5 the ſcripture ſpeaks of material ſpirits, 
272. I 11. ibid. n 
Of Beere . Stupidity, 77. IB. 
eſſence, 270, &c. § 7, B, 11, 13. p. 274. ance, ay. $ 1. 


ow, | 1 o idea of it, 37. {I 18. 

Not by ſubſtantial forms, 272. 5 10. . Not very knowable, ibid. 
Lor by thexeal eflence, 275. $18. 277. L. Our certaipty, concerning ſubſtances, reaches 
Of ſpirits, how diſtingy 272. II. but a little way, 354. $11, 12. p. 369. 15. 
More ſpecies of creatures above than below us, Tbe confuſed idea of ſubſtance in general, 

273. \ 12. 1 makes always a part of the eſſence of the 
Of creatures very gradual, ibid. $ 12. ſpecies of ſubſtanges, 275: . 
What is neceſſary to the making af ſpecies, by In ſubſtances, we muſt recti y the ſignification 

re es, 274. F 14, &c. of their names, by the things, more than 


Of animals and plants, cannot be diſtinguiſu- definitions, . 323. § 24. 
dd by prapagation, 276. f 23. Thel ideas ſii oy or collective, 85. § 6. 
Of animals and vegetables, diſtinguiſhed We have no diſtin& idea of ſubſtance, 91. 


principally by the ſhape and figure; of 18, 19. | < 
other things, by the cvlour, 279. J 29. We have no idea of pure ſybRance, 169. F 2. 
Ol man, likewiſe, in part, 277. $26. + Our ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances, 170. $3, - 


 Inflance, abbot of St, Martin, 278. 4 6. Oben 


E. 
Obſervables, in our ideas of ſubſtances, 183. Denomi nations from time are relatives, 100. U f 


25 Toleration, neceſſary in our ſtate of knowledge, 
Collective ideas of ſubſtances, ibid, &c. 416, I 4. 

They are ſingle ideas, 186. § 2. Tradition, the older, the leſs credible, 418. § 10. 
Three ſorts of ſubſtances, 192, F 2. T1 


rt r tions, 2. 

The ideas of ſubſtances, have in the mind a > Jar e. Tu 10, 11. | 
double reference, 226. $6. | Trinity, nothing in the eſſay againſt it, 458, &c. 
The properties of ſubſtances, numerous, and The author complains of being brought in- 
not all ts be known, 228. 59, 10. to the controverſy, 546, Nc. How the 
"The perfect idens of ſubſtances, 171. 8 . doctrine of it is owned by him, 582, &c. 
Three ſorts of ideas make our complex one of Truth, what, 358, F 2. p. 350. G 5. P. 361. f. 9- 

ſubſtances, ibid. 5 9. | Of thought, 358. F 3. p. 361. Sy. 
Subſtance, not diſcarded by the eſſay, Of words, 358. F 3. 
461, &c. The author's account of it as Verbal and real, 361. 8 8, 9. 
clear, as that of noted logicians, 402, &c. Moral, 361. § 11. 
We talk like children about it, . 42. Metaphyſical, 2gr, 8 2. | 
es The author and the bi of General, ſeldom apprehended, but in words, 
orceſter, agree in the notion of it, 461, 361. 10, 
&c. How the mind forms the ral idea In what it conſiſts, p. 259. 8 5. 
. of it, 464. The author m not the Love of it neceſſary, 441. 81. 
being of it depend on the fancies of men, How we may know we love it, ibid. 
466, Sc. Idea of it obſcure, 477, Kc. The The author's profeſſed concern for it, 624. 
author's principles conſiſt with the certainty 
of its exiſtence, 474. re PA ridiculed V 
not the notion of it, by his ſimilies of the ACUU pomble, az, & 22. 
evephant and torwiſe, 744. The certainty * Motion Kr a — Ly I 23. 
of the being of ſubſtance, don't ſuppoſe a We hoon les of is 5 5 8 
clear idea of it, 742, &c. | 1 - 57 9.3. P. 3h 95. 
4 202.48 4.95904 BM Paritty in men's purſuits, accounted for, 4 52. 
Subſetence, a dialogue concerning it, 734. 54, Re | | 
Hey 8. „ Virtue, what in ceality, 25. § 18. 
Succeſſion, an _ get chiefly 8 tain of What in its en. 253 21. 20, 11. 
aur ideas, 62, 5 9. * 97. $6. Is preferable, under a bare poſſibility of a fu- 
ture ſtate, 160. F 70. 


| - How taken, 25. F 17, 18. | 
dun, the name of a ſpecies, though but one, 268. , lies in wrong meaſures of good, 455. § 16. 


Biz ; Underſtanding, what, 1 6. 
See ba, no help eo reaſoning, 423. $ 4. ry pps Prin 3 BEG 
The uſe of ſyllogiſm,, ibid. When rightly uſed, 2. S 5. 
jencies of ſyllogiſm, ibid. | g 


Of no uſe in probabilities, 429. F 5. Three ſorts of perception in the underſtanding, 
de Uiſcoveries, ibid. 4 6 


Helps not to new diſcoveries, 


133. 15. 
Or the improvement of our knowledge, 430. Wholly paſſive in the reception of ſimple 


1 7 _ +: I 25. 8 n 

THER Uneaſineſs alone determines the will to a new ac- 
hey. wm. — — 2 R on 141. § 29, 31, 33, Kc. 
May be about particulars, ibid. Why it determines the will, 144, $ 38, 37- 


Sar Cauſes of it, 154. » NC. | 
- Crntainty not to be placed in it, 702, &c. Unity, an idea, both 4 — and reflection, 


1 + 


61. 57. | 
f Su 42 by every thing, 112. § 1. 
T4 STE and ſmells, their modes, 93. § 5. Univerſality > Marta in ſigns, 251. 2 * 
Teſtimony, how it leſſens its force, 418. § 10. Univerſals, how made, 81. § 9, 
Thinking, 126. Volition, what, 133. d 5. Pp. 136. I 15. 
e 


Modes of thinking, ibid. K. 1. p. 127. $2. Better known by reflection, than words, 141, 


Men's ordinary way of thinking, 359. § 4. 


l 30. | 
An operation of the ſoul, 46. § 10. h 122. 6 C. p. 128. C11. p. 
Without memory, uſcleſs, 48. I 15. * & * p. 133. 5 5. P. 135. 1. f 
Time, what, 100. § 17, 18. v 
Not the meaſure of motion, 102. § 22. 


And place, diſtinguiſhable portions of infinite I AT is, is, is not univerſally aſſented to, 
duration and expanſion, 108. § 5, 6. : 
T wo-fold, ibid, Q 6, 7» 7 


5. § 4. 
IA here and when, 109. 88. 
Vor. I. 


INN FEI X. 


Whole, bigger than its parts, its uſe, 375. I 11. 
And part not innate ideas, 31: $6. 
Will, what, 133. 5 5, 6. p. 135. $16, p. 141. 


29. 1 
bat determines the will, ibid. & 29. 
Often confounded with deſire, ibid. & 30. 
Is er only about our own actions, ibid. 
30 


Termunates in them, 146. $ 40. 


Is determined by the greateſt, preſent, remove- 


able uneaſineſs, ib. a 

Wit and. Judgment, wherein different, 79. F. 2. 

Words, an ill uſe of words, one great hindrance 
of knowledge, 349. F 30. 

_ Abuſe of words, 303. 


Seas introduce words without ſignification, 
gn Ta 


ibid. 5 2. 


The ſchools have coined multitudes of inſig- 


nificant words, ibid. 5 2. #7 
And rendered others obſcure, 305, 8 6. 
Often uſed without fignification, 303. f 3. 
And why, 304. § 5: it; 2 ig e 
7 in their uſe, an abuſe of words, 

ibid. $5. - 627 
Obſcurity, an abuſe of words, 305. § 6. 
Taking them for things, an abuſe of words, 

07. F 14, Is | 


1 15. 7. 
Who moſt liable to this abuſe of words, ibid. 


This abuſe of words is a cauſe of obſtinacy in 
error, 30g. i 


3 
Making them Nd for real eſſences, which we 


know not, is an abuſe of words, ib. $17, 18. 
The ſuppoſition of their certain, evident ſig- 
nification, an abuſe of words, 322. f 22. 


Uſe of words is, 1. To communicate ideas. 


- 2. With quickneſs. 3. To convey know- 
ledge, 312. § 23» 24. | | : 
How they fail in all theſe, 313. F 26, &c. 
How in ſubſtances, 314. F 32. *. 
How in modes and relations, ibid. § 33. 
Miſuſe of words, a great cauſe of error, 304. 


4. 
Of obſtinacy, 304. F 5. 
And of ws ling, LF ' 6. 


In mixed modes, by defining, ibid. $ 15.” 


In ſubſtances, by ſhewing and defining too, 
321. I 19, 21, 22. 19 | 

The ill conſequence , of learning words firſt, 
and their meaning aſterwards, 323. $ 24. 

No ſhame to. aſk men the meaning. of their 
words, where they are doubtful, 324. § 25. 

Are to No 8 conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, 
ae er uren. | 

Or elſe to be explained, where the context de- 
texmines it not, ib. & 27. oo: 4 

How made general, 243. $ 3. 16 

Signifying inſerifible things, derived from names 

of ſenſible ideas, ib. & 5. uy 

Have no natural fignification, 245. § 1. 

But by impoſition, 247. $8. ſr 

Stand immediately for the ideas of the ſpeaker, 
245. Y 1, 2, 3. | 

Yet with a double reference. 3H 

1. To the ideas, in the hearer's mind, 246, 
&c. 84. 

2. To the reality of things, ib. 8 5. 

Apt, by cuſtom, to excite ideas, 247. 8 6. 

Often uſed without ſignification, ib. F 7. 


| Moſt general, 245. S1,. 


Why ſome words of one language cannot be 
tranſlated into thoſe of another, 264. F 8. 

Why I have been ſo large on words, 267, 
§ 16. | | 

New words, or in new ſignifications, are cau- 

_ tioully to be uſed, 289. F 51. | 

How theſe come to be authorized, 633, 634. 

Civil uſe of words, 293, 8 3. 

Philoſophical uſe of words, ibid, 

Theſe very different, 298. § 15. 


- Miſs their end, when they excite not, in the 


hearer, the ſame idea, as in the mind of the 
ſpeaker, 293. F 


What words are moli doubtful, and why, ibid. | 


5, &c. | 
What unintelligible, - ibid. | 
Are fitted to the uſe of common life, 293. F 2. 
Not tranſlatable, 264. F 8. | 


Worſhip, not an innate idea, 


SN Ie | . 567. 
9 one thing, in enquiries; and another, Vrangle, when we wrangle Sh words, 387, 
in di | f 


ſputes, 305. 6 
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The meaning of SAG is made known, in Writings ancient, why hardly to be preciſely un- 


ſimple ideas, by ſhewing, 320. F 14. 


derſtood, 302. § 23. 2 
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